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Hoi.  1  spi  n.  re. 

I  lose  my  patienoe,  and  I  own  it  too, 

When  works  are  censur'd,  not  as  bad,  but  new. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a  great  mind,  than  the 
abhorrence  of  envy  and  detraction.  This  passion  reigns  more 
among  bad  poets,  than  among  any  other  set  of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame,  than  those  who 
are  conversant  in  poetry,  it  is  very  natural  for  such  as  have  not 
succeeded  in  it,  to  depreciate  the  works  of  those  who  have.  For 
since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their  fel- 
low-writers, they  must  endeavour  to  sink  it  to  their  own  pitch, 
if  they  would  still  keep  themselves  upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  produced  in  one  age,  lived 
together  in' so  good  an  understanding,  and  celebrated  one  another 
with  so  much  generosity,  that  each  of  them  receives  an  additional 
lustre  from  his  contemporaries,  and  is  more  famous  for  having 
lived  with  men  of  so  extraordinary  a  genius,  than  if  he  had  him- 
self been  the  sole  wonder  of  the  age.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader, 
that  I  here  point  at  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  I  believe  he  will 
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be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  wonld  have 
gained  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  world,  had  they  not  been  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the  great  writers 
of  that  age,  for  whom  singly  wo  have  so  great  an  esteem,  stand 
up  together  as  vouchers  for  one  another's  reputation.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  Gallus,  Propcrtius, 
Horace,  Varius,  Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we  know  that  Bavius  and 
Msevius  were  his  declared  foes  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets  up  for  a  poet,  without 
attacking  the  reputation  of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  moderns,  the  scribblers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of 
poetry,  are  the  topics  of  detraction,  with  which  he  makes  his  en- 
trance into  the  world :  but  how  much  more  noble  is  the  fame 
that  is  built  on  candour  and  ingenuity,  according  to  those  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on  Fletcher^s 
works  1 

'But  whither  am  I  stray'd  ?  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built, 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eastern  kings,  who,  to  ^ecure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is  very  justly  esteemed 
among  the  best  judges,  has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature* 
into  a  very  fine  poem,  I  mean  *  The  Art  of  Criticism,'  which  was 

•  Some  ttrokfs  of  this  nahire.  It,  by  strokes  of  this  nature,  he  meant 
strokes  of  personal  detraction,  it  is  certain  that  we  now  perceive  no  such 
strokes  in  the  Art  of  Criticum,  But^  I  suppose,  that  some  general  reflec- 
tions in  that  poem  were  understood,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  to  be 
partietdar  and  personal;  or,  the  candour  and  gentleness  of  Mr.  Addison's 
temper,  might  take  offence  at  general  satire,  when  expressed  with  a  cer- 
tain force. — H. 

And  yet  some  of  Addison's  commentatora^  and  Hurd  among  them,  lovo 
to  find  out  personal  allusions  in  many  of  his  own  writings ;  and  Steele  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  that  he  has  more  than  once  taken  upon  himself  the  blame 
which  would  have  fallen  upon  Addison,  if  all  the  papers  in  the  Tatler,  Ao., 
had  been  assigned  to  their  real  author.     V.  toL  i.  p.  274. — O. 


bite  kind.' 


>i^  tWMkmjUktt-  mifknn  iB  «hMi  OL  the 
if  «rir  mftk  iMi  iolidiij. 

»ir«]nivril  ^MJiifgeJ  lylte  in  ik^ fiiiin  ta  iivtrorki,  Aaft  ^rft 

SDd  fine  writing  doth  not  eonsist  so  much  in  advancing  things 
that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeahle 
tarn.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the 
world,  to  make  observations  in  criticism,  morality,  or  in  any  art 
or  science,  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others.  We  have 
little  else  left  us,  but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
in  more  strong,  more  beautifulf  or  more  uncommon  lights.  If  a 
reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  very 
few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle, 
and  which  were  not  commonly  known  by  all  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not 
his  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  admire. 

*  "I  have  a  further  request,  which  I  muat  press  with  earnestness.  My 
bookseller  is  reprinting  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism,'  to  which  you  have  done 
too  much  honor  in  your  Spectator  of  No.  263.  The  period  in  that  paper 
where  yoa  say,  *I  have  admitted  some  strokes  of  ill-nature  into  that 
essay,*  is  the  only  one  I  would  wish  omitted  of  all  you  have  written  ;  but 
I  would  not  desire  it  should  be  so,  unless  I  had  the  merit  of  removing 
your  objection.  I  beg  you  but  to  point  out  those  strokes  to  me,  and 
yoa  may  be  assured  they  shall  be  treated  without  mercy."— Pope  to  Ad- 
dison, Let  xvi,  Oct  10, 1714.     V.  also  Roscoe'e  Life  of  Pope,  ch.  ii,— G, 
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For  this  reason  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  tire- 
some OS  the  works  of  those  critics,  who  write  in  a  positive  dog- 
matic way,  without  either  language,  genius,  or  imagination.  If 
the  reader  would  see  how  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  writ,  he 
may  find  their  manner  very  beautifully  described  in  the  charac- 
ters of  Horace,  Petronius,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus,  as  they  are 
drawn  in  the  essay  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  reflections  has 
given  us  the  same  kind  of  sublime,  which  he  observes  in  the  seve- 
ral passages  that  occasioned  them ;  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that 
our  English  author  has  after  the  same  manner  exemplified  several 
of  his  precepts  in  the  very  precepts  themselves.  I  shall  pro- 
duce two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind.  Speaking  of  the  in- 
sipid smoothness  which  some  readers  are  so  much  in  love  with, 
he  has  the  following  verses. 

These  eqiuU  tyllahlet  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  ojyen  vatoeh  tire. 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  i^he  second  line,  the  expletive  do 
in  the  third,  and  the  ten  monosyllables  in  the  fourth,  give  such  a 
beauty  to  this  passage,  as  would  have  been  very  much  admired 
m  an  ancient  poet.  The  reader  may  observe  the  following  lines 
in  the  same  view. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  son^, 

That  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

And  afterwards, 

Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 
The  sound  mutit  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  sjnoother  number  flows ; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
Xhe  hoarse,  rough  vtrss  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 


mmw*gW0mf'- 


rWlien  Aja^  atHvc^  Mime  rock**  viuit  wrij^t  to  lJiPO«v^^^| 
Th«  lio«  t*>o  Ubmirm^  nnd  tfi«  wiiriU  men  e  «/««  ;  ^^^H 

^^1  ftOi  when  »wift  Cam  ill  ti  *vf>Qr«  tlit^  platt;^  ^^^H 

FUm  o'«r  th'  u&Widing  ecu'iip  und  akinti  «Ioiig  tlia  m*!^^^ 

The  beautiful  Bistich  upon  Ajax  m  the  foUofring  \tnt-.$,  pate 
Mie  in  mmd  of  a  desenpiion  in  Homer^s  Odj»%eyJ  It  b  whwe 
fiisjpbns  Ib  represented  liftbg  his  atone  up  the  billp  ifhieh  m  na 
iGoaeT  esrried  to  the  top  of  it,  hut  U  imniodlatelj  tumbles  to  Om 
Wttom.  Thia  double  motion  of  the  nioue  ie  admirably  described 
in  tbc  nuuvbers  of  these  verses  ;  us  in  tha  four  first  it  is  heavijd  uf 
"hj  seTeral  spon/iees^mtettnixed  with  proper  breathing  plajoes,  and 
•at  last  trundles  down  iu  a  cou tinned  Ibo  of  Dactyl& 

L 


I 


Aooy  &yw>  £d^c<ricc  totI  k6^ow.  &XA*  5rc  fi4\\oi 
^Airpor  iv€pfiaX4tty,  rir*  kwoarpr^affKt  Kporaits 
Airis'  Ivcira  vcSorSc  ncvAtrScro  Xaar  iyoiS^f.— L.  IL  598,  Aa 
I  tnm'd  my  eyes,  and  aa  I  tum'd  sarvey'd 
A  moamfal  yision,  the  Si83rphian  shade : 
With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone : 
Ihe  hnge  round  stone,  recoiling  with  a  boand, 
"niunderB  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

Pope. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  verses  out  of  Virgil  which  have 
this  particular  kind  of  beauty  in  the  numbers ;  but  I  may  take 
an  oocasion  in  a  future  paper  to  shew  several  of  them  which  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  notice,  that  we 
have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  which  are  of  the  same  nature, 
and  each  of  them  a  master-piece  in  its  kind ;  the  essay  on  trans- 
lated verse,  the  essay  on  the  art  of  poetry,  and  the  essay  upon 
criticism.  ^• 

*  The  original  edition  read,  *  which  none  of  the  critics  have  taken  no* 
tiee  ot*    Pope,  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  tells  Addison  that  the  same  ob- 
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Landis  ftmore  tames?  sunt  certa  plaoala  qua  te 
Ter  pora  locto  poCaront  reoreare  libello. 

Hob.  Ep.  L  Ub.  1, 86. 

IMXTATBP. 

Know;  then  are  TbjmeB  which  (fresh  andfreah  i^P^y'd) 
Will  core  the  arranVet  pappy  of  hie  pride. 

Pops. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from  its  passions,  is  of  a  re- 
miss and  sedentary  nature,  slow  in  its  resolyes,  and  languishing  in 
its  executions.  The  use,  therefore  of  the  passions,  is  to  stir  it  up^ 
and  put  it  upon  action,  to  awaken  the  understanding,  to  enforce 
the  will,  and  to  make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and  attentive 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  As  this  is  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sions in  general,  so  it  is  particularly  of  ambition,  which  pushes 
the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honour  and  repu- 
tation to  the  actor.  But  if  we  carry  our  reflections  higher,  we 
may  discover  further  ends  of  Providence  in  implanting  this  pas- 
sion in  mankind. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  world,  that  arts  should  be  invented 
and  improved,  books  written  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  na- 
tions conquered  and  civilized  :  now  since  the  proper  and  genuine 
motives  to  these  and  the  like  great  actions,  would  only  influence 
virtuous  minds,  there  would  be  but  small  improvements  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle  of  action  working 
equally  with  all  men.  And  such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a 
desire  of  fame,  by  which  great  endowments  are  not  suffered  to 
lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public,  and  many  vicious  men  over- 
reached, as  it  were,  and  engaged  contrary  to  their  natural  incli- 
nations in  a  glorious  and  laudable  course  of  action.     For  we 

Bervation  was  to  be  found  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassoa ;  and  Tickell,  proba- 
bly by  Addison's  direction,  dropped  the  last  clause. — G. 


§niwi^»miiAm:  aad  tka*, « tiw  watnir,  mm  and  dhiw 

MM  of  Us  ei^,|(gpWM^M(«^  JlN^Wff 

ftr vqr ««>4  i^lafK  V^*«* iwiMUate^.iiflai*  to  Ua i» 

■MJm  ttr  tht  TiTiM  MM!  ■  fritniMiit  in  hw^Jf    ■ 

IfT^f  4i)#^  4im!  ^  ftif^  ffnr  ttirmii^  Om  difieolty  of 

to  reeoBOMnd  tlieir  aetioiis  to  tbe  adnirftticBi  of  the  world,  and 

to  distingniah  themselyes  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Providence 
for  the  most  part  sets  ub  upon  a  level,  and  observes  a  kind  of 
proportion  in  its  dispensations  towards  us.  If  it  renders  ns  per- 
£ect  in  one  accomplishment,  it  generally  leaves  us  defective  in 
another,  and  seems  careful  rather  of  preserving  every  person  from 
being  mean  and  deficient  in  his  qualifications,  than  of  making  any 
single  one  eminent  or  extraordinary. 

And  among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
and  aeGompliahed  by  their  own  industry  how  few  are  there  whose 
virtaes  are  not  obscured  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy,  of 
their  beholders  ?  Some  men  cannot  discern  between  a  noble  and 
a  mean  action.  Others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  false 
end  or  intention ;  and  others  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  a 
wrong  interpretation  on  them. 

But  the  more  to  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  observe, 
that  those  are  generally  most  unsuccessful  in  their  pursuit  after 
fame,  who  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it.     It  is  Sallust's  re- 


m^k  upon  Cato,  that  tlie  loss  lie  coveted  glory,  tlio  more  he 
iicqtiirod  ifc,^ 

Men  take  an  ill-natmred  pleasmre  in  cTossing  our  inclinations^ 
and  diiapfKJinting  us  in  what  our  hearts  aro  most  i«t  upon.  When, 
therefore  J  thej  have  discoTered  the  pai^siooate  desire  of  fame  in 
the  ambitious  man,  (as  no  temper  of  mrnd  is  more  apt  to  &h«w 
itself)  they  become  sparing  and  reaerved  in  their  comraendation»j 
they  envy  him  the  satisfaetion  of  &ii  applanso^  and  look  on  their 
prEitses  rather  as  a  kindness  done  to  his  person,  than  as  a  tribute 
paid  to  his  merit.  Others  who  are  free  from  this  natural  per- 
Tersenea^  of  temper,  grow  wary  in  their  praises  of  one,  who 
sets  too  great  a  valne  on  them,  lest  they  should  raise  him  too 
high  in  his  own  imaginationj  and  by  eonseq^uence  remove  him  to 
a  greater  distance  from  themselves. 

But  further,  this  desire  of  fame  naturally  betrays  the  ambl- 
tioui  man  into  such  indecencies  aa  are  lessening  to  his  reputation^ 
He  is  stOl  afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions  shoiild  be  thrown  away  in 
private,  lest  his  deserts  should  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of 
the  world,  or  receive  any  disadvant*ige  from  the  reports  which 
others  make  of  them.  This  often  sets  him  on  empty  boasts 
and  ostentations  of  himself,  and  betrays  him  into  Tain  fantaatio 
recitals  of  his  own  performances ;  his  discourse  generally  leftns*^ 
one  way^  and  whatever  is  the  iubject  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either  I 
to  the  detracting  from  others,  or  the  extolling  of  himself.  Vanity 
is  the  natural  weakness  of  an  ambitious  man,  which  exposes  htm 
to  the  secret  seom  and  derision  of  those  ho  converses  with,  and 
ruins  the  character  ho  is  so  iudustrious  to  advance  by  it.  For  , 
though  his  aetiona  are  never  so  glorious,  they  lose  their  lustre 
when  they  are  drawn  at  large,  and  set  to  show  by  his  own  hand ; 
and  as  the  world  is  more  apt  to  ^d  fault  than  to  commend,  the 
boaat  will  probably  be  censured  when  the  great  action  that 
oooasioned  it  is  forgotten. 

'  Bea  CfttiL  40*  —a 


m 


•)rS0VJr«4»B«' 


fa  tfM  grolitt  AuMlir*  A  ioBd  Mi 
IbdbidpfvavittfttiMr 
f  of  Ike  wdftil«i%  Mi  pkaet  ft  1 
» of  Itg^pMk  ▲eeofdiB|^7  w« 
imtfoii  Ibr  Ike  dMiMter  of 
I  aboiv^w  ii  ft  Mg!d«r  Mi  flhildbw 
iH^  vitt0«l  «qr  nf»i  to  o«r  fwid  or  IB  opiaioM  of  1^ 
itpwdMi  OR  ooaoMriftiiOM.  Ai  o«.  Iho  oo«ln»]r,  ft  io  muI 
tmwB,^^/mimw9Miaim^inmBtU»hm$mDd  lopiitetkm  of 
toftoiriboiltovi»i^,aiidftdottfoor  fiHMintiio 
Her  Ja  lUo  ooM«m  J«4KBMni^  nA  opiB^ 

^oorlH■k^  ft  dondio.iio  freol  tmrory  of  mind  Id  bo 
voifcod  up  io  aiij  aoUo  setum  bj  so  oollidi  ft  mothpo,  oad  to  do 
that  out  of  a  desire  of  fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to 
by  ft  disinterested  love  to  mankind,  or  by  a  generous  passion  for 
the  glory  of  him  that  made  us. 

Thus  is  fame  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  all,  but  par- 
tioalarly  by  those  who  thirst  after  it,  since  most  men  have  so 
much  either  of  ill-nature  or  of  wariness,  as  not  to  gratify  and 
■ooUi  the  yanity  of  the  ambitious  man  ;  and  since  this  very  thirst 
after  fEune  naturally  betrays  him  into  such  indecencies  as  are  a 
leeaening  to  his  reputation,  and  is  itself  looked  upon  as  a  weak- 
new  in  the  greatest  characters. 

In  the  next  place,  fame  is  easily  lost,  and  as  difficult  to  be 
preaerved  as  it  was  at  first  to  be  acquired.  But  this  I  shall  make 
the  subject  of  a  following  paper.  G. 

TOL.  V. — 1* 
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^firi  yip  re  icair^  t^Xctoi  *  icov^  /lUv  &«ipa4 
Ptro  fUU',  «p7a\^  Ji  ^tp€i¥ 

HflB. 

Desire  of  ikmo  bj  ▼arloni  ways  is  crost ; 
Hard  to  be  gained,  and  ea.iy  to  be  loet 

There  are  many  passions  and  tempers  of  mind  which  natu- 
rally dispose  us  to  depress  and  yilify  the  merit  of  one  rising  in  the 
esteem  of  mankind.  All  those  who  made  their  entrance  into  the 
world  with  the  same  advantages,  and  were  once  looked  on  as  his 
equals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merits  a  reflection  on 
their  own  indeserts ;  and  will  therefore  take  care  to  reproach  him 
with  the  scandal  of  some  past  action,  or  derogate  from  the  worth 
of  the  present,  that  they  may  still  keep  him  on  the  same  leyel 
with  themselyes.  The  like  kind  of  consideration  often  stirs  up 
the  envy  of  snch  as  were  once  his  superiors,  who  think  it  a 
detraction  from  their  merit  to  see  another  get  ground  upon  them, 
and  overtake  them  in  the  pursuits  of  glory ;  and  will  therefore 
endeavour  to  sink  his  reputation,  that  they  may  the  better  pro- 
serve  their  own.  Those  who  were  once  his  equals,  envy  and 
defame  him,  because  they  now  see  him  their  superior ;  and  those 
who  were  once  his  superiors,  because  they  look  upon  him  as  their 
equaL 

But  further,  a  man  whose  extraordinary  reputation  thus  lifts 
him  up  to  the  notice  and  observation  of  mankind,  draws  a  multi- 
tude of  eyes  upon  him  that  will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of 
him,  consider  him  nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleased 
when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worst  and  most  disadvantageous 
light.  There  are  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  the 
common  reports  of  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad  the  weaknesses 


«BM«iikft  aiM»|ri«%  w4«Rliid  tfppiilm  ftir  tlie  siiigii. 
In^  of  iMr  jo4fMM^  iirUBii  iM  MmM 

»  fcir  a  wiMi».lfci  gwiBlily  of  llMHirf  i>4pam>    Otlim  tlim 
iik^m»mmimim«m  «r  •  fmi  mamrith 
i  Md  Miq^aoMj,  if  tkaj  diMotw  mm  of 
B  AiWMlrMi  fnr  wUIa  ttij  an 
i?>  wihiMM,  ffcjjr  MPt.iiiriyiy  •MiHg  •»  ^^^^  <>" 
iMiQMivtojm  wiidhJMl  to  «1m  fiko  iiiilriBitioi^  and 


to  bo.  fraiMfOitoi.wMi  a  aeiDrol  Und  of  Tanity,  to  aoo 

m  mum  foifiola  to  ono  of  a  foUima  and 

UaaTf  U  ypiy  flftan  haBponai  that  nanoafo 

t  m  pnhiiihii^  tho  Hoiiihai  of  an  oxfafaordinaij 

repatatioii,  than  aaoh  as  lie  open  to  the  same  censures  in  their 
own  diaracters :  as  either  hoping  to  excuse  their  own  defects  bj 
tho  anthority  of  so  high  an  example,  or  raising  an  imaginary 
applause  to  themselyes  for  resembling  a  person  of  an  exalted 
leptitation,  though  in  the  blameable  parts  of  his  character.  If 
all  these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet  very  often  a  vain 
ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking  an  established  name, 
and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  those  about  him. 
A  satire  or  a  libel  on  one  of  the  common  stamp,  never  meets 
with  that  reception  and  approbation  amOng  its  readers,  as  what 
is  aimed  at  a  person  whose  merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence, 
and  gives  him  a  more  conspicuous  figure  among  men.  Whether 
it  be  that  we  think  it  shews  greater  art  to  expose  and  turn  to 
ridicule  a  man  whose  character  seems  so  improper  a  subject  for 
iti  or  that  we  are  pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  revenge,  to  see 
him  taken  down  and  humbled  in  his  reputation,  and  in  some 
measure  reduced  to  our  own  rank,  who  had  so  far  raised  himself 
aboTO  na  in  the  reports  and  opinions  of  mankind. 
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Thus  we  see  how  many  dark  and  intricate  motives  ^ere  are  to 
detraction  and  defamation,  and  how  many  malicious  spies  are 
searching  into  the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the 
best  prepared  for  so  narrow  an  inspection.  .  For  we  may  gene- 
rally observe,  that  our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon 
our  nearer  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  that  we  seldom  hear  the 
description  of  a  celebrated  person,  without  a  catalogue  of  some 
notorious  weaknesses  and  infirmities.  The  reason  may  be,  be- 
cause any  little  slip  is  more  conspicuous  and  observable  in  his 
conduct  than  in  another's,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
his  character,  or  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  at  the  same 
time  to  be  attentive  to  the  more  important  part  of  his  life,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  the  inconsiderable  circumstances  ol^ 
his  behaviour  and  conversation ;  or  because,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, the  same  temper  of  mind  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire  of 
fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and  unwarinesses  as  are 
not  incident  to  men  of  a  contrary  disposition. 

After  all  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  noble  and  triumphant 
merit  often  breaks  through  and  dissipates  these  little  spots  and 
sullies  in  its  reputation ;  but  if  by  a  mistaken  pursuit  after  fame, 
or  through  human  infirmity,  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more 
momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of  ambitious  de- 
signs is  broken  and  disappointed.  The  smaller  stains  and  blem- 
ishes may  die  away  and  disappear  amidst  the  brightness  that 
surrounds  them  ;  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  casts  a  shade  on 
all  the  other  beauties,  and  darkens  the  whole  character.  How 
difficult,  therefore,  is  it,  to  preserve  a  great  name,  when  he  that 
has  acquired  it  is  so  obnoxious  to  such  little  weaknesses  and  in- 
firmities as  are  no  small  diminution  to  it  when  discovered,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  so  industriously  proclaimed,  and  aggravated 
by  such  as  were  once  his  superiors  or  equals ;  by  such  as  would 
set  to  show  their  judgment  or  their  wit ;  and  by  such  as  are  guil 
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But  were  there  none  of  these  dispositions  ra  other*  to  eensii?6 
a  famous  mao,  nor  any  such  miscarriages  in  himself,  yet  would  ho 
meet  with  no  small  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  reputation  in  all  its 
height  and  splendour.  There  most  be  always  a  uohle  train  of 
aetion^  to  preserve  his  fame  in  life  and  motion.  For  when  it  is 
once  fit  a  &t^nd^  it  naturally  Bags  and  languishes.  Admiration 
15  a  very  Bhort-lived  passion^  that  immediately  decays  upon  grow- 
ing familiar  with  its  object,  unless  it  be  etill  fed  with  fresh  dis* 
coYerieSj  and  kept  alive  by  a  new  perpetual  succession  of  mira- 
des  rising  up  to  its  %  iew.  And  even  the  greatest  actjous  of  a 
celebrated  person  labour  under  this  disadvantage,  that  however 
surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no  more  than 
what  are  expected  from  him ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  fall  any 
thing  below  the  opinion  that  is  conceived  of  him,  though  they 
might  raise  the  reputation  of  another,  they  are  a  diminution  to 
his. 

One  would  think  there  should  be  something  wonderfully  pleas- 
ing in  the  possession  of  fame,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
mortifying  considerations,  can  engage  a  man  in  so  desperate  a 
pursuit ;  and  yet  if  we  consider  the  little  happiness  that  attends 
a  great  character,  and  the  multitude  of  disquietudes  to  which  the 
desire  of  it  subjects  an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be  still  the 
more  surprised  to  see  so  many  restless  candidates  for  glory. 

Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the  soul,  it  inflames  the 
mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought :  it  is  still  reach- 
ing after  an  empty  imaginary  good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power 
to  abate  or  satisfy  it.  Most  other  things  we  long  for,  can  allay 
the  cravings  of  their  proper  sense,  and  for  a  while  set  the  appetite 
at  rest ;  but  fame  is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures,  that  we 
have  no  fooalty  in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body 
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to  relish  it ;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  the  possibility  of  frai- 
tioD.  It  may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for  a  while  with  a  giddy  kind  of 
pleasure,  but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and  un- 
easy under  it;  and  which  does  not  so  much  satisfy  the  present  thirst, 
as  it  excites  fresh  desires,  and  sets  the  soul  on  new  enterprises.  For 
how  few  ambitious  men  are  there,  who  have  got  as  much  fame  as 
they  desired,  and  whose  thirst  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in 
the  very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was  before  they  became 
known  and  eminent  among  men  ?  There  is  not  any  circumstance 
in  Caesar's  character  which  gives  me  a  greater  idea  of  him,  than  a 
saying  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  use  of  in  private 
conversation,  '  That  he  was  satisfied  with  his  share  of  life  and 
fame.'  Se  satis  vel  ad  naturam,  vel  adgloriam  tnxisse.  Many, 
indeed,  have  given  over  their  pursuits  after  fame,  but  that  has 
proceeded  either  from  the  disappointments  they  have  met  in  it,  or 
from  their  experience  of  the  little  pleasure  which  attends  it,  or 
from  the  better  informations  or  natural  coldness  of  old  age ;  but 
seldom  from  a  full  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  their  present 
enjoyments  of  it. 

Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the  desire  of  it 
lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  troubles,  which  those  are  free  from 
who  have  no  such  tender  regard  for  it.  How  often  is  the  ambi- 
tious man  cast  down  and  disappointed,  if  he  receives  no  praise 
where  he  expected  it  ?  Nay,  how  often  is  he  mortified  with  the 
very  praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks 
they  ought  ?  which  they  seldom  do,  unless  increased  by  flattery, 
since  few  men  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  us  as  we  have  of  our- 
selves. But  if  the  ambitious  man  can  be  so  much  grieved  even 
with  praise  itself,  how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  up  under  scandal 
and  defamation  ?  For  the  same  temper  of  mind  which  makes  him 
desire  fame,  makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be  transported 
with  the  extraordinary  praises  of  men,  he  will  be  as  much  deject- 
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of  it  we  do  not  proportion  our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears, 
bot  to  tlie  Talne  our  fancies  and  imagbations  set  upon  it. 

So  ineonsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that  Fame  brings  along 
witib  it,  and  so  great  the  disquietudes  to  which  it  makes  us  liable. 
The  desire  of  it  stirs  up  very  uneasy  motions  in  the  mind,  and 
is  rather  inflamed  than  satisfied  by  the  presence  of  the  thing 
desired.  The  enjoyment  of  it  brings  but  very  little  pleasure, 
though  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and  afflicting  ;  and 
even  this  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it  wholly 
depends  on  the  will  of  others.  We  are  not  only  tortured  by  the 
reproaches  which  are  offered  us,  but  are  disappointed  by  the 
silence  of  men  when  it  is  unexpected ;  and  humbled  even  by 
iheur  praises.  C. 
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That  1  might  xiot  lose  mpelf  upon  a  Bubject  of  so  gre 
eictetit  &s  that  of  fame,  I  have  treated  it  in  a  particular  orde 
ntiri  meibod.  I  have  firit  of  all  cousider<?d  the  reasous  wh] 
ProTidt'uce  may  ha?e  i&iplaoted  in  our  minds  such  a  prlncipll 
of  aotioD^  I  haTo  in  the  next  place  shewn,  from  many  conaider 
tiouSf  firsity  that  Fame  ib  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained,  an^ 
^aasily  loBt ;  secondly,  that  it  bringfl  the  ambitioug  man  very  littl 
rbappioefis^  but  §ubjecta  bim  to  much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfao* 
tion.  I  shall  in  the  last  place  fibeWf  that  it  hinders  us  from 
obtaining  an  end  which  we  have  abilities  to  aoquire,  and  which 
10  accompanied  with  fulness  of  aatisfaetion*  I  need  not  tell  my 
reader,  that  I  mean  by  this  end^  that  happiness  which  is  reserved 
for  ua  in  another  world,  which  every  one  has  abilities  to  procure^H 
and  which  will  bring  along  with  it  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures 
for  evermore. 

How  the  purauit  after  Fame  may  hinder  ub  in  the  attainment 
of  this  great  end,  I  «haU  leave  the  reader  to  ooEect  from  th^ 
three  fallowing  considerations. 

First  J  because  the  strong  desire   of  Fame   breeds  sever  a 
rioious  Imbits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly^  bee^u&e  many  of  those  actions^  which  are  apt  to 
procure  Fame,  are  not  in  their  nature  condticive  to  this  m 
ultimate  happineaa. 

Thirdly,  because  if  we  should  allow  the  flame  actiont  to  b« 
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In  the  first  place,  no  other  being  can  make  a  right  judgment 
of  us,  and  esteem  as  according  to  our  merits.  Created  beings  see 
nothing  but  our  outside,  and  can  therefore  only  frame  a  judg^ 
ment  of  us  from  our  exterior  actions  and  behaviour ;  but  how 
unfit  these  are  to.  give  us  a  right  notion  of  each  other's  perfec- 
tions, may  appear  from  several  considerations.  There  are  many 
virtues,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward 
representation ;  many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul  of  a  good 
man,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  human  nature,  but  not  able 
to  discover  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  others ;  they  are 
transacted  in  private,  ^thout  noise  or  show,  and  are  only  visible 
to  the  great  searcher  of  hearts.  What  actions  can  express  the 
entire  purity  of  thought  which  refines  and  sanctifies  a  virtuous 
man  ?  That  secret  rest  and  contentedness  of  mind,  which  gives 
him  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  present  condition  ?  That  inward 
pleasure  and  complacency,  which  he  feels  in  doing  good  ?  That 
delight  and  satisfaction  which  he  takes  in  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  another?     These  and  the  like  virtues  are   the 
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hidden  beauties  of  a  soul,  the  secret  graces  which  cannot  be  dis* 
covered  by  a  mortal  eye,  but  make  the  soul  lovely  and  precious 
in  His  sight,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.  Again,  there 
are  many  virtues  which  want  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and 
shewing  themselves  in  actions.  Every  virtue  requires  time  and 
place,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  for 
the  due  exercise  of  it  A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the 
yirtues  of  liberality  and  munificence.  The  patience  and  forti- 
tude of  a  martyr  or  confessor  lie  concealed  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  Christianity.  Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction, 
and  some  in  prosperity ;  some  in  a  private,  and  others  in  a  public 
capacity.  But  the  great  sovereign  of  the  world  beholds  every 
perfection  in  its  obscurity,  and  not  only  sees  what  we  do,  but 
what  we  would  do.  He  views  our  behaviour  in  every  oonoor- 
rence  of  affairs,  and  sees  us  engaged  in  all  the  possibilities  of 
action.  He  discovers  the  martyr  and  confessor  without  the  trial 
of  flames  and  tortures,  and  will  hereafter  entitle  many  to  the 
reward  of  actions,  which  they  had  never  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming. Another  reason  why  men  cannot  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  us  is,  because  the  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  dif- 
ferent ends,  and  arise  from  quite  contrary  principles.  Actions 
are  of  so  mixt  a  nature,  and  so  full  of  circumstances,  that  as  men 
pry  into  them  more  or  less,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than 
others,  they  take  different  hints,  and  put  contrary  interpretations 
on  them ;  so  that  the  same  actions  may  represent  a  man  as  hypo- 
critical and  designing  to  one,  which  make  him  appear  a  saint 
or  hero  to  another.  He,  therefore,  who  looks  upon  the  soul 
through  its  outward  actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful 
medium,  which  is  apt  to  discolour  and  pervert  the  object :  so 
that  on  this  account  also,  he  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our  per- 
fections, who  does  not  guess  at  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions 


dmigDBj  to  the  last  entire  finiahing  and  oonsummation  of  a  good 
habit.  He  beholds  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  a  yirtue  in 
the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  in  all  its  progress, 
until  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  capable  of,  and  appears  in 
its  full  beauty  and  perfection.  Thus  we  see  that  none  but  the 
Supreme  Being  can  esteem  us  according  to  our  proper  merits, 
since  all  others  must  judge  of  us  from  our  outward  actions, 
which  can  never  give  them  a  just  estimate  of  us,  since  there  are 
many  perfections  of  a  man  which  are  not  capable  of  appearing  in 
actions ;  many  which,  allowing  no  natural  incapacity  of  shewing 
themselves,  want  an  opportunity  of  doing  it ;  or  should  they  all 
meet  with  an  opportunity  of  appearing  by  actions,  yet  those 
aetions  may  be  misinterpreted,  and  applied  to  wrong  principles  ; 
or  though  they  plainly  discovered  the  principles  from  whence 
they  proceeded,  they  could  never  shew  the  degree,  strength,  and 
perfection  of  those  principles. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our 
perfoeiioiis,  so  is  he  the  only  fit  rewarder  of  them.     This  is  a 
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the  chief  point  under  consideration  is  an  estate  :  where  the  par- 
ties choose  for  themselves,  their  thoughts  turn  most  upon  the 
person.  They  have  both  their  reasons.  The  first  would  procure 
many  conveniences  and  pleasures  of  life  to  the  party  whose  inter- 
ests they  espouse;  and  at  the  same  time  may  hope  that  the 
wealth  of  their  friend  will  turn  to  their  own  credit  and  advantage. 
The  others  are  preparing  for  themselves  a  perpetual  feast  A 
good  person  does  not  only  raise,  but  continue  love,  and  breeds  a 
secret  pleasure  and  complacency  in  the  beholder,  when  the  first 
heats  of  desire  are  extinguished.  It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  in 
countenance  both  among  ft'iends  and  strangers,  and  generally  fills 
the  family  with  a  healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 

I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  my  own  eye,  ana 
not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated  beauty.  If 
you  marry  one  remarkably  beautiful,  you  must  have  a  violent 
passion  for  her,  or  you  have  not  the  proper  taste  of  her  charms ; 
and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it  is  odds  but  it  will  be 
imbittered  with  fears  and  jealousies. 

Good-nature,  and  evenness  of  temper,  will  give  you  an  easy  « 
companion  for  life ;  virtue  and  good  sense,  an  agreeable  friend ; 
love  and  constancy,  a  good  wife  or  husband.  Where  we  meet 
one  person  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  find  an  hundred 
without  any  one  of  them.  The  world,  notwithstanding,  is  more 
intent  on  trains  and  equipages,  and  all  the  showy  parts  of  life ;  we 
love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than  consult  our  proper  inter- 
est ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
accountable passions  of  human  nature,  that  we  are  at  greater 
pains  to  appear  easy  and  happy  to  others,  than  really  to  make 
ourselves  so.  Of  all  disparities,  that  in  humour  makes  the  most 
unhappy  marriages,  yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the 
contracting  of  them.  Several  that  are  in  this  respect  unequally 
yoked,  and  uneasy  for  life,  with  a  person  of  a  particular  character, 
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iff  Ibe  telle  ef  the  peeecin  bdimd,  nor  after  it  too  dim-eighted 
and  eeperfeieL  However  perte^  end  eeee^diihed  tiie  perMm 
appears  to  joa  at  a  distance,  you  will  dud  many  blemiiihes  and' 
imperfeetioos  in  her  humour,  upon  a  more  intimate  aaquamtanee, 
whlcli  joa  never  discovered  or  perLaps  suspected-  Here,  tbere- 
fore,  diacreiion  and  g<3od-nature  are  to  shew  their  Btrejjgtb ;  the  first 
wffl  Under  j«te  thoi^ts  firoin  dwelliag  on  whaiifltdiiagre^aUe; 
tlie  o&erifffl  raue  in  joa  ell  thetdnd^neee  of  empeedim  end 
tinitfp^i  aid  ]^  dflgreee  aoften  Ihofe  fpvy  imper&etiona  into 
lieaiitiea. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness  and  miseries.  A 
marriage  of  love  is  pleasant ;  a  marriage  of  interest  easy ;  and  a 
marriage,  where  hoth  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it 
all  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense  and 
reason,  and  indeed,  all  the  sweets  of  life.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age,  than  the  common  ridicule 
which  passes  on  this  state  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  in 
those  who  can  look  down  with  scorn  or  neglect  on  the  impieties  of 
the  times,  and  tread  the  paths  of  life  together  in  a  constant  uni- 
form course  of  virtue.*  C. 

*  The  original  edition  gives  this  paper  with  the  letter  C,  and  it  was  re- 
printed hy  Tickell  as  Addison's.  The  omission  of  the  C.  in  the  editions  of 
1712  have  raised  some  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  attributing  it  to  Ad- 
dison— a  question  which  may  be  safely  left  to  those,  who,  like  Hurd,  find 
so  wide  a  difference  between  Addison  and  his  colleague  on  every  occa- 
non. — G. 
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Nulla  venenato  Utters  mlsU  Joco  est 

Otid.  Trist  11. 666. 

Batirloal  reflectlonB  I  avoid. 

I  THINK  myself  highly  obliged  to  the  public  for  their  kind 
acceptance  of  a  paper  which  visits  them  every  morning,  and  has 
in  it  none  of  those  seasonings  that  recommend  so  many  of  the 
writings  which  are  in  vogue  among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  side,  my  paper  has  not  in  it  a  single  word  of 
news,  a  reflection  in  politics,  nor  a  stroke  of  party ;  so,  on  the 
other,  there,  are  no  fashionable  touches  of  infidelity,  no  obscene 
ideas,  no  satires  upon  priesthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  popular 
topics  of  ridicule ;  no  private  scandal,  nor  any  thing  that  may  tend 
to  the  defamation  of  particular  persons,  families,  or  societies. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  above-mentioned  subjects  that  would 
not  sell  a  very  indifferent  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratifying  the 
public  by  such  mean  and  base  methods ;  but,  notwithstanding  I 
have  rejected  every  thiog  that  savours  of  party,  every  thing  that 
is  loose  and  immoral,  and  every  thing  that  might  create  uneasi- 
ness in  the  minds  of  particular  persons,  I  find  that  the  demand 
of  my  papers  has  increased  every  month  since  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world.  This  does  not,  perhaps,  reflect  so  much  hon- 
our upon  myself,  as  on  my  readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  at- 
tention to  discourses  of  virtue  and  morality,  than  ever  I  expected, 
or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  writers  who  have 
employed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating'  of  vice  and  irrcli- 

*  When  a  participle  is  used  instead  of  a  sul^tantive,  the  particle  the 
sliould  precede  it  We  may  either  say — in  propagating  vicr,  or,  in  th« 
propagating  of  vice ;  but  not,  in  propagating  of  vice, — H. 
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gion,  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind 
of  fellow  that  had  a  mind  to  appear  singular  in  my  way  of  writing : 
but  the  general  reception  I  have  found,  convinces  me  that  the 
world  is  not  so  corrupt  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  that  if 
those  men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed  in  vitiating  the  age, 
had  endeavoured  to  rectify  and  amend  it,  they  needed  not  have 
sacrificed  their  good  sense  and  virtue  to  their  fame  and  reputa- 
tion. No  man  is  so  sunk  in  vice  and  ignorance,  but  there  are 
still  some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowledge  in  him  ;  which 
give  him  a  relish  of  such  reflections  and  speculations  as  have  an 
aptness  to  improve  the  mind,  and  to  make  the  heart  better. 

I  have  shewn  in  a  former  paper,  with  how  much  care  I  have 
avoided  all  such  thoughts  as  are  loose,  obscene,  or  immoral ;  and 
I  believe  my  reader  would  still  think  the  better  of  me,  if  he  knew 
the  pains  I  am  at  in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  such  a  man- 
ner, that  nothing  may  be  interpreted  as  aimed  at  private  persons. 
For  this  reason,  when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  I  consider  all 
those  persons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the  world  may  possibly  ap- 
ply it,  and  take  care  to  dash  it  with  such  particular  circum- 
stances as  may  prevent  all  such  ill-natured  applications.  If  I 
write  any  thing  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my  mind  all  the 
eminent  persons  in  the  nation  who  are  of  that  complexion  :  when 
I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  tlio  liead  of  a  character,  I  examine 
every  syllable  and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the  value  which 
every  man  sets  upon  his  reputation,  and  how  painful  it  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  the  public,  and  should 
therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader  at  the  expenco  of  any  private 
man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular  person's  repu- 
tation, so  I  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  give  of- 
fence to  those  who  appear  in  the  higher  figures  of  life.     I  would 
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not  make  myself  merry  even  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  that  is 
invested  with  a  public  character ;  for  which  reason  I  have  never 
glanced  upon  the  late  designed  procession  of  his  Holiness  and  his 
attendants,  notwithstanding  it  might  have  a£forded  matter  to 
many  ludicrous  speculations.^  Among  those  advantages  which 
the  public  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not  the  least,  that  it 
draws  men's  minds'  off  from  the  bitterness  of  party,  and  furnishes 
them  with  subjects  of  discourse  that  may  be  treated  without 
warmth  or  passion.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  design  of 
those  gentlemen  who  set  on  foot  the  Royal  Society;  and  had 
then  a  very  good  effect,  as  it  turned  many  of  the»greatest  ge- 
niuses of  that  age  to  the  disquisitions  of  natural  knowledge,  who, 
if  they  had  engaged  in  politics,  with  the  same  parts  and  applica- 
tion, might  have  set  their  country  in  a  flame.  The  air-pump,  the 
barometer,  the  quadrant,  and  the  like  inventions,  were  thrown 
out  to  these  busy  spirits,  as  tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that 
he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on  without  disturbance,  while  he  diverts 
himself  with  those  innocent  amusements.'  ^ 

I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this  particular,  of  not  hurt- 
ing any  man's  reputation,  that  I  have  forborn  mentioning  even 

*  "This  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  birth-day,  usually  kept  in  this  town  by  ap- 
prentices, <tc. ;  but  the  Whigs  designed  a  mighty  procession  by  midnight^ 
and  had  laid  out  a  thousand  pounds  to  dress  up  the  pope,  devil,  cardinalsi, 
Sachverel,  <tc.,  and  carry  them  with  torches  about  and  burn  them.  They 
did  it  by  contribution.  Garth  gave  five  guineas. — But  they  were  seized 
Inst  night  by  order  of  the  Secretary. — They  had  some  ver^-  foolish  and 
mischievous  designs,  <tc.,  <tc"    V.  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella ;  Lett.  85. — G. 

•Johnson's  Lives  of  English  Poets,  vol  ii.  p.  364:  8vo.  1781. — C. 

•  Men's  mindft.  MerCs  for  the  gonitive  plural  of  man,  is  not  allowable. 
We  say,  a  mnn*s  mind,  but  we  can  only  say,  the  tninda  of  men,  as  Mr.  Ad- 
dison should  hnvo  done  here. — U. 

*•  This*  looks  as  if  the  author  had  a  political  aim,  even  in  this  moral 
paper,  liut  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  tlio  party  in  power  could  only 
profit  by  tills  expedient:  and  not  the  party  in  opposition,  whose  cause  he 
favoured ;  w^hich  sets  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  merit  of  hia 
work,  iu  the  clearest  lights — H. 
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such  authors  as  I  could  not  name  with  honour.     This  I  must 
confess  to  have  heen  a  piece  of  very  great  self-denial :  for  as  the 
puhlic  relishes  nothing  better  than  the  ridicule  which  turns  upon 
a  writer  of  any  eminence,  so  there  is  nothing  which  a  man  that 
has  but  a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule  may  execute  with 
greater  ease.     One  might  raise  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  a  year 
together  upon  the  works  of  a  person  who  has  published  but  a 
very  few  volumes.     For  which  reason  I  am  astonished,  that  those 
who  have  appeared  against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of 
it.      The  criticisms  which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have  been 
made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to  publish  any  of  their 
faults  and  imperfections.      In  the  mean  while,  I  should  take  it 
for  a  very  great  favour  from  some  of  my  underhand  detractors, 
if  they  would  break  all  mefivSures  with  me  so  far,  as  to  give  me  a 
pretence  for  examining  their  performances  with  an  impartial  eye; 
nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  charity  to  criticise  the 
author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 

In  the  mean  while,  till  I  am  provoked  to  such  hostilities,  I 
shall  from  time  to  time  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning, 
and  to  point  out  such  beauties  in  their  works  as  may  have  escap- 
ed the  observation  of  other* 

As  the  first  place  among  our  English  poets  is  due  to  Milton, 
and  as  I  have  drawn  more  (quotations  out  of  him  than  from  any 
other,  I  shall  enter  into  a  regular  criticism  upon  his  Paradise 
Lost,  which  I  shall  publish  every  Saturday,  'till  I  have  given  my 
thoughts  upon  that  poem.  I  shall  not,  however,  presume  to  im- 
pose upon  others  my  own  particular  judgment  on  this  author,  but 
only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion.  Criticism  is  of  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  every  particular  master  in  this  art  has  his  favourite  pas- 
sages in  an  author,  which  do  not  equally  strike  the  best  judges. 
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It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  if  I  discover  many  beauties  or  imper- 
fections which  others  have  not  attended  to,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  sec  any  of  our  eminent  writers  publish  their  discoveries 
on  the  same  subject.  In  short,  I  would  always  be  understood  to 
write  my  papers  of  criticism  in  the  spirit  which  Horace  has  ex- 
pressed in  those  two  famous  lines ; 

-Si  quid  novisti  rectins  istis. 


CandiduB  imperii ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 

1  Ep.  vL  ult 

•If  you  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  communicate  them 
with  candour;  if  not,  make  use  of  these  I  present  you  with.'  *  C. 


No.  2C5.    TEURSDAY,  JANUARY  3. 

Dizcrit  e  mnlds  aliquis.  Quid  vlras  in  angnea 
AdJiciB  ?  et  rabidse  tradis  uvile  lupn  ? 

Ovid,  pk  Akt.  Ah.  iU.  7. 
But  some  exclaim.  What  frenzy  rulc«  your  mind  f 
Would  you  increase  the  craft  of  womankind? 
Teach  tliem  new  Miles  and  arts  ?  as  well  you  may 
Instruct  a  suake  to  bite,  or  wulf  to  prey. 

COXOBKYS. 

One  of  the  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has  defined  a 
woman  to  be  iu)ov  tf>iXoK6(rfjLov,  *  An  animal  that  delights  in  fin- 
ery.' I  have  already  treated  of  the  sex  in  two  or  three  papers, 
conformably  to  this  definition,  and  have  in  particular  observed, 
that  in  all  ages  they  have  been  more  careful  than  the  men  to 
adorn  that  part  of  the  head,  which  we  generally  call  the  out- 
side. 

This  observation  is  so  very  notorious,  that  wlien  in  ordinary 

'  The  note  at  the  end  of  No.  261  applies  to  this  also. — (i. 
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discourse  we  say  a  man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good 
head,  we  express  ourselves  metaphorically,  and  speak  in  relation 
to  his  understanding ;  whereas  when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has 
a  fine,  a  long,  or  a  good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her 
commode/ 

It  is  observed  among  birds,  that  nature  has  lavished  all  her 
ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very  often  appears  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful headdress ;  whether  it  be  a  crest,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
or  a  natural  little  plume,  erected  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on  the 
very  top  of  the  head.  As  nature,  on  the  contrary,  has  poured 
out  her  charms  in  the  greatest  abundance  upon  the  female  part 
of  our  species,  so  they  are  very  assiduous  in  bestowing  upon 
themselves  the  finest  garnitures  of  art.  The  peacock,  in  all  his 
pride,  does  not  display  half  the  colours  that  appear  in  the  gar- 
ment-:  of  a  British  lady,  when  she  is  dressed  either  for  a  ball  or 
a  birth-day. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The  ladies  have  been  for 
some  time  iu  a  kind  of  moulting  season,  with  regard  to  that  part 
of  their  dress,  having  east  great  quantities  of  ribbon,  lace,  and 
cambric,  and  in  some  measure  reduced  that  part  of  the  human 
figure  to  the  beautiful  globular  form  which  is  natural  to  it.  We 
have  for  a  great  while  expected  what  kind  of  ornament  would  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  those  antiquated  commodes.  But  our 
female  projectors  were  all  the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the, 
improvement  of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  not  time  to  attend 
to  any  thing  else;  but  *  having  at  length  sufficiently  adorned  their 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other 

*  V.  >'o.  98 — note,  and  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  97,  cr.  8vo.  cd. 
1769.— G. 

•  But,  began  thi^  sentence,  Jind  tlu-rrfore  can  have  no  bnsin<-8s  here. 
One  of  them  should  be  omitted;  if  tlie  last,  a  new  sentence  bliould  begin 
at  this  place      But,  I  think,  the/r«/  had  better  been  struck  out. — H. 
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extremity,  as  well  remembering  the  old  kitchen  proverb,  That 
if  you  light  a  fire  at  both  ends,  the  middle  will  shift  for  itself. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation  by  a  sight  which  I  lately  met 
with  at  the  opera.  As  I  was  standing  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
box,  I  took  notice  of  a  little  cluster  of  women  sitting  together  in 
the  prettiest  coloured  hoods  that  I  ever  saw.  One  of  them  was 
blue,  another  yellow,  and  another  philomot ; '  the  fourth  was  of  a 
pink  colour,  and  the  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  I  looked  with  as  much 
pleasure  upon  this  little  party-coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of 
tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  first  whether  it  might  not  be  an  em- 
bassy of  Indian  queens ;  but  upon  my  going  about  into  the  pit, 
and  taking  them  in  front,  I  was  immediately  undeceived,  nnd  saw 
so  much  beauty  in  every  face,  that  I  found  them  all  to  be  English. 
Such  eyes  and  lips,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could  be  the  growth  of 
no  other  country.  The  complexion  of  their  faces  hindered  me 
from  observing  any  further  the  colour  of  their  hoods,  though  I 
could  easily  perceive  by  that  unspeakable  satisfaction  which  ap- 
peared in  their  looks,  that  their  own  thoughts  were  wholly  taken 
up  on  those  pretty  ornaments  they  wore  upon  their  heads. 

I  am  informed  that  this  fashion  spreads  daily,  insomuch  that 
the  Whig  and  Tory  ladies  begin  already  to  hang  out  different 
colours,  and  to  shew  their  principles  in  their  head-dress.  Nay, 
if  I  may  believe  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  there  is  a  certain 
t)ld  coquette  of  his  acquaintance,  who  intends  to  appear  very  sud- 
denly in  a  rainbow  hood,  like  the  Iris  in  Dryden's  Virgil,  not 
questioning  but  that  among  such  a  variety  of  colours  she  shall 
have  a  charm  for  every  heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  himself  upon  his  great 
insights  into  gallantry,  tells  me,  that  he  can  already  guess  at  the 
humour  a  lady  is  in  by  her  hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco 

*  Philomotf  a  faint,  brownish  yellow,  like  that  of  a  dead  lea£  "  FeuilU 
morteC'—n. 
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know  the  disposition  of  their  present  emperor  by  the  colour  of 
the  dress  which  he  puts  on.  Vv'hcn  Mclesinda  wraps  her  head  in 
flame  colour,  her  heart  is  set  upon  execution. '  When  she  covers  it 
with  purple,  I  would  not,  says  he,  advise  her  lover  to  approach 
her;  but  if  she  appears  in  white,  it  is  peace,  and  he  may  hand  her 
out  of  her  box  with  safety. 

Will  informs  me  likewise,  that  these  hoods  may  be  used  as 
signals.  Why  else,  says  he,  does  Cornelia  always  put  on  a  black 
hood  when  her  husband  is  gone  into  the  country? 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's  dreams  of  gallantry.  For 
my  own  part  I  impute  this  diversity  of  colours  in  the  hoods  to 
the  diversity  of  complexion  in  the  faces  of  my  pretty  countrywo- 
men. Ovid  in  his  Art  of  Love,  has  given  some  precepts  as  to  this 
particular,  though  I  find  they  are  different  from  those  which  pre- 
Tail  among  the  moderns.  He  recommends  a  red  striped  silk  to 
the  pale  complexion;  white  to  the  brown,  and  dark  to  the  fair. 
On  the  contrary,  my  friend  Will,  who  pretends  to  be  a  greater 
master  in  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  me,  that  the  palest  features 
look  the  most  agreeable  in  white  sarcenet ;  that  a  face  which  is 
over-flushed,  appears  to  advantage  in  the  deepest  scarlet,  and  that 
the  darkest  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood. 
In  short,  he  is  for  losing  the  colour  of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood, 
as  a  fire  burns  dimly,  and  a  candle  goes  half  out,  in  the  light  of 
the  sun.  This,  says  he,  your  Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  where  he 
tfiiats  of  these  matters,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Blue-Water- 
nymphs  are  dressed  in  sky-coloured  garments  ;  and  that  Aurora, 
who  always  appears  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  is  robed  in 
saffron. 

Whether  these  his  observations  are  justly  grounded  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  I  have  often  known  him,  as  we  have  stood  together  be- 
hind the  ladies,  praise  or  dispraise  the  complexion  of  a  £aoe 
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which  he  never  saw,  from  observing  the  colour  of  her  hood,  and 
has  been  very  seldom  out  in  these  his  guesses. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  honour  and  im- 
provement of  the  fair  sex,*  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
an  exhortation  to  the  British  ladies,  that  they  would  excel  the 
women  of  all  other  nations  as  much  in  virtue  and  good  sense,  as 
they  do  in  beauty ;  which  they  may  certainly  do,  if  they  will  be 
as  industrious  to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn  their 
bodies,  in  the  mean  while  I  shall  recommend  to  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  saying  of  an  old  Greek  poet,  C. 

TuyauKl  K6afiot  6  rp6icoSt  Kcd  oit  xpviria,^ 
Woman's  ornament  is  her  character,  not  jewelry 
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Cedito  Eomani  Scriptorcs,  codite  GralL 

Pbophbt. 
Give  place,  yo  Soman  and  jc  Grecian  witsi 

There  *  is  nothing  in  nature  more  irksome  than  general  dis- 
courses, especially  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon  words.  For  this 
reason  I  shall  wave  the  discussion  of  that  point  which  was  start- 
ed some  years  since.  Whether  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  be 
called  an  heroic  poem  ?  those  who  will  not  give  it  that  title,  may 
call  it  (if  they  please)  a  Divine  Poem.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  ifH 

*  "I  will  not  meddle  with  the  Spectator  let  him  *  fair  sex  *  it  to  the  world's 
end."    Swift>  utsup.  p.  158.— C. 

'  Y.  Nichols's  note  to  No.  212  of  the  Tatler,  for  some  details  on  female 
dress. — G. 

•  These  papers  on  Milton,  being  dictated  by  taste,  and  written  with  ele- 
gance, were  extremely  well  receiyed  by  the  public.  It  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  these  necessary  qualities  were,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  form  a 
great  critic — H. 
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perfection,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of  the  highest  kind  of 
poetry ;  and  as  for  those  who  alledge  it  is  not  an  heroic  poem, 
they  advance  no  more  to  the  diminution  of  it,  than  if  they  should 
say  Adam  is  not  iE!neas,  nor  £vc,  Helen. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  epic  poetry,  and 
see  whether  it  falls  short  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid,  in  the  beauties 
which  arc  essential  to  that  kind  of  writing.  The  first  thing  to  be 
considered  in  an  epic  poem,  is  the  fable,  which  is  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, according  as  the  action  which  it  relates  is  more  or  less  so. 
This  action  should  have  three  qualifications  in  it.  First,  it  should 
be  but  one  action.  Secondly,  it  should  be  an  entire  action ;  and 
thirdly,  it  should  be  a  great  action.  To  consider  the  action  of 
the  Iliad,  ^neid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  in  these  three  several  lights. 
Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  action,  hastens  into  the  midst 
of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed ;  bad  be  gone  up  to  Lcda's 
egg,  or  begun  much  later,  even  at  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  in- 
vesting of  Troy,  it  is  manifest  that  the  story  of  the  poem  would 
have  been  a  series  of  several  actions.  lie  therefore  opens  liis 
poem  with  the  discord  of  his  princes,  and  artfully  interweaves,  in 
the  several  succeeding  parts  of  it,  an  account  of  every  thing  ma- 
terial which  relates  to  them,  and  had  passed  before  this  fatal  dis- 
sension. After  the  same  manner  iEneas  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  within  sight  of  Italy,  because  the 
action  proposed  to  be  celebrated  was  that  of  his  settling  himself 
in  Latium.  But  because  it  was  necessary  for  tlic  reader  to  know 
what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  his  voyage,  Virgil  makes  his  hero  relate  it  b}'  way 
of  episode  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  ^"Eneid.  The 
contents  of  both  which  books  conic  before  those  of  the  first  book 
in  the  thread  of  the  story,  though  for  preserving  of  this  unity  of 
action,  they  follow  it  in  the  disposition  of  the  poem.  Milton,  in 
imitation  of  these  two  great  poets,  opens  his  Paradise  Lost  with 
VOL.   v.— 2* 
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an  infernal  council  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is  the  action 
he  proposed  to  celebrate ;  and  as  for  those  great  actions,  the  bat- 
tle of  the  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  (which  preceded 
in  point  of  time,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  entirely 
destroyed  the  unity  of  tis  principal  action,  had  he  related  thcni 
in  the  same  order  that  they  happened)  he  cast  them  into  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  books,  by  way  of  episode  to  this  noble  poem. 

Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing  to  boast  of 
as  to  the  unity  of  his  fable,  though  at  the  same  time,  that  great 
critic  and  philosopher  endeavours  to  palliate  this  imperfection  in 
the  Greek  poet,  by  imputing  it  in  some  measure  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  an  epic  poem.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  ^neid 
also  labours  in  this  particular,  and  has  episodes  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  excrescencies  rather  than  as  parts  of  the  action. 
On  the  contrary,  the  poem  which  we  have  now  under  our  consi- 
deration, hath  no  other  episodes  than  such  as  naturally  arise 
from  the  subject,  and  yet  is  filled  Vrith  such  a  multitude  of 
astonishing  incidents,  that  it  gives  us  at  the  same  time  a  pleasure 
of  the  greatest  variety,  and  of  the  greatest  simplicity  ;  uniform 
in  its  nature^  though  diver sijicd  in  its  execution} 

I  must  observe,  also,  that  as  Virgil,  in  the  poem,  which  was 
designed  to  celebrate  the  original  of  the  Roman  empire,  has 
described  the  birth  of  its  great  rival,  the  Carthaginian  common- 
wealth ;  Milton,  with  the  like  art,  in  his  poem  on  the  Fall  of 
Man,  has  related  the  fall  of  those  angels  who  are  his  professed 
enemies.  Beside  the  many  other  beauties  in  such  an  episode,  its 
running  parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem,  hinders  it 
from  breaking  the  unity  so  much  as  another  episode  would  have 
done,  that  had  not  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  principal  subject. 
In  short,  this  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty  which  the  critics  ad- 

'  The  clause  in  Italics  is  not  in  the  original  folio. — C. 
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mire*  in  the  Spanish  Friar,  or  the  Double  Discovery,  where 
the  two  different  plots  look  like  counterparts  and  copies  of  one 
another/ 

The  second  qualification  required  in  the  action  of  an  epic 
poem  is,  that  it  should  be  an  entire  action :  an  action  is  entire 
when  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  or,  as  Aristotle  describes  it, 
when  it  consists  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing 
should  go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  it,  or  follow  after  it,  that 
is  not  related  to  it ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  no  single  step  should  be 
omitted  in  that  just  and  regular  process  which  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  take  from  its  original  to  its  consummation.  Thus  we 
see  the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its  birth,  its  coDtinuance,  and  effects; 
and  ^ncas^s  settlement  in  Italy,  carried  on  through  all  the  op- 
positioDS  in  his  way  to  it  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  action 
in  Milton  excels  (I  think)  both  tlie  former  in  this  particular; 
we  see  it  contrived  in  hell,  executed  upon  earth,  and  punished 
by  heaven.  The  parts  of  it  are  told  in  the  most  distinct  man- 
ner, and  grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  most  natural  order. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epic  poem  is  its  greatness.  The 
anger  of  Achilles  was  of  such  consef|uence,  that  it  embroiled  the 
kings  of  Greece,  destroyed  the  heroes  of  Asia,  and  engaged  all 
the  gods  in  factions.  The  settlement  of  ^^neas  in  Italy  pro- 
duced the  Caesars,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  empire.  Mil- 
ton's subject  was  still  greater  than  either  of  the  former ;  it  does 
not  determine  the  fate  of  single  persons  or  nations,  but  of  a 
whole  species.  The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for 
the  destruction  of  mankind,  which  they  efiected  in  part,  and  would 
have  completed,  had  not  Omnipotence  itself  interposed.     The 

'A  tragi-comody,  by  Drydon. — C. 


■  The  same  kind  of  hcmttij  which  the  critics  admire.  This  liktnrss  of  two 
plots  could  never  have  been  thought  a  beauty,  if,  to  have  two  different  plots, 
of  any  kind,  in  the  same  drama,  had  not  been  a/aw//. — H. 
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principal  actors  are  man  in  his  greatest  perfection,  and  woman  in 
her  highest  beauty.  Their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels :  the 
Messiah  their  friend,  and  the  Almighty  their  protector.  In  short, 
every  thing  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whether 
within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned 
it  in  this  admirable  poem. 

In  poetr}',  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole,  but  the 
principal  members,  and  every  part  of  them,  should  be  great.  I 
will  not  presume  to  say,  that  the  book  of  Gramcs  *  in  the  j^neid, 
or  that  in  the  Iliad,  are  not  of  this  nature ;  nor  to  reprehend 
VirgiPs  simile  of  a  top,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Iliad,  as  liable  to  any  censure  in  this  particular ;  but  I  think  we 
may  say,  without  derogating  from  those  wonderful  performances, 
that  there  is  an  indisputable  and  unquestioned  magnificence  in 
every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and,  indeed,  a  much  greater  than 
could  have  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan  system. 

But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  of  the  action,  does  not  only 
mean  that  it  should  be  great  in  its  nature,  but  also  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  should  have  a  due  length  in  it, 
as  well  as  what  we  properly  call  greatness.  The  just  measure  of 
this  kind  of  magnitude,  he  explains  by  the  following  similitude. 
An  animal,  no  bigger  than  a  mite,  cannot  appear  perfect  to  the 
eye,  because  the  sight  takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has  only  a  con- 
fused idea  of  the  whole,  and  not  a  distinct  idea  of  all  its  parts  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  should  suppose  an  animal  of  ten  thou- 
sand furlongs  in  length,  the  eye  would  be  so  filled  with  a  single 
part  of  it,  that  it  could  not  give  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole. 
What  these  animals  are  to  the  eye,  a  very  short  or  a  very  long 
action  would  be  to  the  memory.     The  first  would  be,  as  it  were, 

^  The  hook  of  Oames.  A  mere  prejudice.  The  critic  forgets  that  the 
Game*  were  ennobled,  in  the  ideas  of  Paganism,  by  being  made  a  part  of  the 
pablio  religion. — ^H. 
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lost  and  swallowed  up  by  it,  and  the  other  difficult  to  be  con- 
tained in  it     Homer  and  Virgil  have  shewn  their  principal  art 
in  this  particular  ;  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  of  the^neid 
were  in  themselves  exceeding  short ;  but  are  so  beautifully  ex- 
tended and  diversified  by  the  invention  of  episodes,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  gods,  with  the  like  poetical  ornaments,  that  they 
make  up  an  agreeable  story  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory 
without  overcharging  it.     Milton^s  action  is  enriched  with  such 
Tariety  of  circumstances,  that  I  have  taken  as  much  pleasure  in 
reading  the  contents  of  his  books,  as  in  the  best  invented  story 
I  ever  met  with.     It  is  possible,  that  the  traditions  on  which  the 
Iliad  and  .^neid  were  built,  had  more  circumstances  in  them 
than  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  it  is  related  in  scripture. 
Besides,  it  was  easier  for  Homer  and  Virgil  to  dash  the  truth 
with  fiction,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  offending  the  religion 
of  their  country  by  it     But  as  for  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very 
few  cironmstances  upon  which  to  raise  his  poem,  but  was  also 
obliged  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  every  thing  that 
he  added  out  of  his  own  invention.     And,  indeed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  restraints  he  was  under,  he  has  filled  his  story  with 
so  many  surprising  incidents,  which  bear  so  close  an  analogy 
with  what  is  delivered  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing 
the  most  delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence  to  the  most 
lempaloos. 

The  modern  critics  have  collected,  from  several  hints  in  the 
Hiad  and  u£neid,  the  space  of  time  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  each  of  those  poems ;  but  as  a  great  part  of  Milton's 
story  was  transacted  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
son,  and  the  sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  the  reader 
with  such  a  calculation,  which,  indeed,  would  be  more  curious 
than  instructive  j  none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
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having  laid   down  rules  to  circumscribe  the  action  of  an  epio 
poem  with  any  determined  number  of  years,  days,  or  hours. 
•  But  of  this  more  particularly  hereafter.* 
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Notandi  sunt  tlbl  Morea 

Hoa  Ars  Poet  lOOi 
Note  well  tho  manners. 

Having  examined  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost,  let  us  in  the 
next  place  consider  the  actors.  This  is  Aristotle's  method  of 
considering,  first  the  fable,  and  secondly,  the  manners ;  or,  as 
we  generally  call  them  in  English,  the  fable  and  the  characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that  ever  wrot«,  in 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  characters.  Every  god  that  is 
admitted  into  his  poem,  acts  a  part  which  would  have  been  suit- 
able to  no  other  deity.  His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished 
bv  their  manners  as  by  their  dominions ;  and  even  those  among 
them,  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ 
from  one  another  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of  courage  in  which 
they  excel.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the 
Iliad,  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  that  speaks 
or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  out- shine  all  other  poets  in  the  variety, 
but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  characters.  He  hath  introduced 
among  his  Grecian  princes  a  person  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age 
of  man,  and  conversed  with  Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and 

*  Some  editions  read — TkiB  piece  of  criticism  on  Milton^ s  Paradise  LoH 
shall  be  carried  on  in  the  following  Saturday's  papers.-^^, 

•  Vid.  Spect  308. 
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the  first  race  of  heroes.  His  principal  actor  is  the  son  of  a  god- 
dess, not  to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities,  who  have  like- 
wise a  place  in  his  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan  prince,  who 
was  the  father  of  so  many  kings  and  heroes.  There  is  in  these 
seyeral  characters  of  Homer,  a  certain  dignity  as  well  as  novelt}', 
which  adapts  them  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  poeoL  Though  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the  greater 
variety,  he  has  described  a  Vulcan,  that  is,  a  buffoon  among  his 
gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mortals. 

Yirgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the  characters  of  his 
poem,  both  as  to  their  variety  and  novelty.  uSneas  is,  indeed,  a 
perfect  character ;  but  as  for  Achates,  though  he  is  styled  the 
hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing  in  the  whole  poem  which  may 
deserve  that  title.  Gyas,  Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and  Cloauthus, 
are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same  stamp  and  character. 

fortemque  Gyan,  fortcmque  Cloanthum  : 

Vlro. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  natural  incidents  in  the  part  of 
Ascanius  ;  as  that  of  Dido  cannot  be  suflBcicntly  admired.  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  new  or  particular  in  Turnus.  Pallas  and 
Evander  are  remote  copies  of  Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus 
and  Mezentius  are  almost  parallels  to  Pallas  and  Evander.  The 
characters  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but  common. 
We  must  not  forget  the  parts  of  Siiion,  Caniilla,  and  some  few 
others,  which  are  fine  improvements  on  the  Greek  poet.  In 
.short,  there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty  in  the  persons  of 
the  iEneid,  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton,  we  shall  find  that  he 
has  introduced  all  the  variety  his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving. 
The  whole  species  of  mankind  was  in  two  persons  at  i\w.  time 
to  which  the  subject  of  this  poem  is  confined.    We  have,  li" .    ^  or. 
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four  distinct  characters  in  these  two  persons.  We  see  man  and 
woman  in  the  highest  innocence  and  perfection,  and  in  the  most 
abject  state  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  The  two  last  characters  are, 
indeed,  very  common  and  obvious ;  but  the  two  first  arc  not  only 
more  magnificent,  but  more  new,  than  any  characters  in  Virgil  or 
Homer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject  of  his 
poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it  would  afford  him,  that  he  has 
brought  into  it  two  actors  of  a  shadowy  fictitious  nature,  in  the 
persons  of  Sin  and  Death,  by  which  means  he  has  wrought  into 
the  body  of  his  fable  a  very  beautiful  and  well-invented  allegory/ 
But,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may  atone  for 
it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think  that  persons  of  such  a  chime- 
rical existence  are  proper  actors  in  an  epic  poem  ;  because  there 
is  not  that  measure  of  probability  annexed  to  them,  which  is 
requisite  in  writings  of  this  kind,  as  I  shall  shew  more  at  large 
hereafter. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  actress  in  the  iEneid, 
but  the  part  she  acts  is  very  short,  and  none  of  the  most  admired 
circumstances  in  that  divine  work.  "We  find  in  the  mock-heroio 
poems,  particularly  in  the  Dispensary  and  the  Lutrin,'  several 
allegorical  persons  of  this  nature,  which  are  very  beautiful  in 
those  compositions,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  used  as  an  argument,^ 
that  the  authors  of  thepa  were  of  opinion,  such  characters  might 

»  Garth*8  DispenRary  and  Boileaii's  Lutrin ;  the  first  nearly  forgotten : 
the  second  as  highly  honored  as  ever. — 6. 

•  Vide  Spcct.  279. 

^  And  ma;t^  prrfiaps,  be  used  as  an  argument  Whaf.  may  be  used  as  an 
argument  f  Why,  cither  the  allegorical  persons^  or  the  beauty  they  have  in 
such  compositions.  Very  iuaccurntely  expressed,  take  it  which  way  you 
will.  The  whole  hnd  been  better  in  some  8U(;h  form  as  this  :  "We  hna  in 
mock-htroic  poems,  particularly  in  the  Dispensan/,  and  the  Lutrin,  several 
allegorical  persons  of  this  nature ;  and  the  beauty,  thoy  are  seen  to  have 
in  those  compositions,  may  induce  some  to  believe  that  the  authors  of  them 
might  think  such  characters  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  serious  epic." — H. 
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have  a  place  in  an  epic  work.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  glad 
the  reader  would  think  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  poem  I  am  now 
examining ;  and  must  further  add,  that  if  such  empty  unsubstan- 
tial beings  may  be  ever  made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  never  were 
any  more  nicely  imagined,  and  employed  in  more  proper  actions, 
than  those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Another  principal  actor  in  this  poem  is  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind.  The  part  of  Ulysses  in  Homer's  Odyssey  is  very  much 
admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreea- 
ble plots  and  intricacies,  not  only  by  the  many  adventures  in  his 
voyage,  and  the  subtility  of  his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various 
concealments  and  discoveries  of  his  person  in  several  parts  of  that 
poem.  But  the  crafty  being  I  have  now  mentioned  makes  a  much 
longer  voyage  than  Ulysses,  puts  in  practice  many  more  wiles 
and  stratagems,  and  hides  himself  under  a  greater  variety  of 
shapes  and  appearances,  all  of  which  are  severally  detected,  to  the 
great  delight  and  surprise  of  the  reader. 

"Wc  may  likewise  observe  with  how  much  art  the  poet  has 
varied  several  characters  of  the  persons  that  speak"  in  his  infer- 
nal assembly.  On  the  contrary,  how  has  he  represented  the 
whole  Godhead  exerting  itself  towards  man  in  its  full  benevolence, 
under  the  three-fold  distinction  of  a  Creator,  a  Kedcemcr,  and  a 
Comforter  ! 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael,  wlio,  amidst  his 
tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  shews  such  a  dignity  and  con- 
descension in  all  his  speech  and  behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a 
superior  nature.  The  angels  are,  indeed,  as  much  diversified  in 
Milton,  and  distinguished  by  their  proper  parts,  as  the  gods  are 
in  Homer  or  Virgil.     The  reader  will  find  nothing  ascribed  to 

*  flas  varied  several  characttrs  of  t/ic  prrst'Hs  th<it  sp^'aL  1I«^  iiioanp,  I 
suppose,  and  should  therefore  have  said — •'//««  varied  the  characters  of  the 
several  persom  that  upeak,"^  <fcc. — U. 
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Uriel,  Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not  in  a  particular 
manner  suitable  to  their  respective  characters.^ 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  principal  actors  of  the 
Iliad  and  j^neid,  which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  those  two 
poems,  and  was  therefore  contrived  with  very  great  judgment.  I 
mean  the  authors  having  chosen  for  their  heroes,  persons  who 
were  so  nearly  related  to  the  people  for  whom  they  wrote. 
Achilles  was  a  Grreek,  and  ^neas  the  remote  founder  of  Rome. 
By  this  means  their  countrymen  (whom  they  principally  proposed 
to  themselves  for  their  readers)  were  particularly  attentive  to  all 
the  parts  of  their  story,  and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all 
their  adventures.  A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  escapes, 
successes,  and  victories,  of  iBneas,  and  be  grieved  at  any  defeats, 
misfortunes,  or  disappointments,  that  bcfel  him ;  as  a  Grreek 
must  have  had  the  same  regard  for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plain, 
that  each  of  those  poems  have  lost '  this  great  advantage,  among 
those  readers  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  strangers,  or  indiffer* 
ent  persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respect,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  of  its  readers,  whatever  nation,  country  or  people, 
he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to  the  persons  who  are  the 
principal  actors  in  it;  but  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its 
advantage,  the  principal  actors  in  this  poem  are  not  only  our 
progenitors,  but  our  representatives.  We  have  an  actual  interest 
in  every  thing  they  do,  and  no  less  than  our  utmost  happiness  is 
concerned,  and  lies  at  stake  in  their  behaviour. 

I  shall  subjoin,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  remark,  an 
admirable   observation  out  of  Aristotle,  which  hath  been  very 

*  These  two  last  sentences  were  not  in  the  original  paper  in  folio. — C. 

*  E(Kh  of  those  poems  have  lost.     To  make  the  grammar  exact,  he  should 
have  eaid — " Those ponns  have,  each  of  titem,  lost  this"  &c. 
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nraeb  misrepresented  in  the  quotations  of  some  modem  critics. 
"  If  a  man  of  perfect  and  consummate  virtue  falls  into  a  mis- 
fortune, it  raises  our  pity,  but  not  our  terror,  because  we  do  not 
fear  that  it  may  be  our  own  case,  who  do  not  resemble  the  suffer- 
mg  person.  But  (as  that  great  philosopher  adds)  if  wo  see  a  man 
of  yirtae,  mixt  with  infirmities,  fall  into  any  misfortune,  it  does 
not  only  raise  oar  pity,  but  our  terror  ;  because  we  are  afraid  that 
the  like  misfortune  may  happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble  the 
character  of  the  sufibring  person." 

I  shall  only  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing  observa- 
tion of  Aristotle,  though  it  may  be  true  in  other  occasions,  does 
not  hold  in  this ;  because  in  the  present  case,  though  the  persons 
who  fall  into  misfortune  are  of  the  most  perfect  and  consummate 
virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  what  may  possibly  be,  but 
,  what  actually  is  our  own  case ;  since  we  are  embarked  with  them 
on  the  same  bottom,  and  must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness  or 
misery. 

In  this,  and  some  other  very  few  instances,  Aristotle's  rules 
for  epic  poetry  (which  he  had  drawn  from  his  reflections  upon 
Homer)  cannot  be  supposed  to  square  exactly  with  the  heroic 
poems  which  have  been  made  since  his  time ;  since  it  is  evident  to 
every  impartial  judge,  his  rules  would  still  have  been  more  per- 
fect, could  he  have  perused  the  ^neid  which  was  made  some 
hondred  years  after  his  death. 

In  my  next  I  shall  go  through  other  parts  of  Milton's  poem ; 
and  hope  that  what  I  shall  there  advance,  as  well  as  what  I  have 
already  written,  will  not  only  serve  as  a  comment  upon  Milton, 
but  upon  Aristotle.  L. 
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Beddero  personsB  scit  oonTenicntia  calqae. 

Hob.  A»  Poet  816. 
no  knows  what  best  befits  each  character. 

We  have  already  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  fable  and 
characters  in  Milton^s  Paradise  Lost :  the  parts  which  remain  to 
bo  considered,  according  to  Aristotle's  method,  are  the  sentiments 
and  the  language.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  first  of  these,  I  must 
advertise  my  reader,  that  it  is  my  design,  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  my  general  reflections  on  these  four  several  heads,  to  give 
particular  instances  out  of  the  poem  now  before  us,  of  beauties 
and  imperfections  which  m<ay  be  observed  under  each  of  them,  as 
also  of  such  other  particulars  as  may  not  properly  fall  under  any 
of  them.  This  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  that  the  reader  may  not 
judge  too  hastily  of  this  piece  of  criticism,  or  look  upon  it  as  im- 
perfect, before  he  has  seen  the  whole  extent  of  it. 

The  sentiments  in  an  epic  poem  are  the  thoughts  and  beha- 
viour which  the  author  ascrilbes  to  the  persons  whom  he  introdu- 
ces, and  are  just  when  they  are  conformable  to  the  characters  of 
the  several  persons.  The  sentiments  have  likewise  a  relation  to 
things  as  well  as  persons,  and  are  then  perfect  when  theyare  such 
as  are  adapted  to  the  subject.  If  in  either  of  these  cases  the 
poet  endeavours  to  argue  or  explain,  magnify  or  diminish,  to  raise 
love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any  other  passion,  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  the  sentiments  he  makes  use  of  are  proper  for 
those  ends.  Homer  is  censured  by  the  critics  for  his  defect  as  to 
this  particular  in  several  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  though 
at  the  same  time,  those  who  have  treated  this  great  poet  with 
candour,  have  attributed  this  defect  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.     It  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if  there 
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wants  that  delicacy  in  some  of  his  sentiments,  which  now  appears 
in  the  works  of  men  of  a  much  inferior  genius.     Besides,  if  there 
are  blemishes  in  any  particular    thouglits,  there  is  an   infinite 
beauty  in  the  greatest  part  of  them.     In  short,  if  there  are  many 
poets  who  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  meanness  of  some  of  his 
sentiments,  there  are  none  who  could  have  risen  up  to  the  great- 
ness of  others.     Virgil  has  excelled  all  others  in  the  propriety  of 
his  sentiments.     Milton  shines  likewise  very  much  in  this  parti- 
colar:  nor  mnst  we  omit  one  consideration  which  adds  to  his 
honour  and  reputation.     Homer  and  Virgil  introduced  persons 
whose  characters  are  commonly  known  among  men,  and  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  ordinary  conversation. 
Milton's  characters,  most  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were  to 
he  formed  purely  by  his  own  invention.     It  shows  a  greater  ge-  . 
nins  in  Shakespear  to  have  drawn  his  Caliban,  than  his  Hotspur 
or  Julius  Caesar  :  the  one  was  to  be  supplied  out  of  his  own  ima- 
gination, whereas  the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon  tradi- 
tion, history,  and  observation.     It  was  much  easier,  therefore,  for 
Homer  to  find  proper   sentiments  for  an  assembly  of   Grecian 
generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diversify  his  infernal  council  with 
proper  characters,  and  inspire  them  with  a  variety  of  sentiments. 
The  loves  of  Dido  and  iEneas  are  only  copies  of  what  has  passed 
between  other  persons.     Adam  and  Eve,  before  the  fall,  are  a 
different  species  from  that  of  mankind,  who  are  descended  from 
them ;  and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded  invention,  and 
the  most  exquisite  judgment,  could  have  filled  their  conversation 
and  behaviour  with  so  many  circumstances  during  their  state  of 
innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epic  poem  to  be  filled  with  such 
thoughts  as  are  natural,  unless  it  abound  also  with  such  as  arc 
sublime.  Virgil  in  this  particular  falls  short  of  Homer.  He  has 
not^  indeed,  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar ;  but  at 
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the  same  time  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  sublime  and 
noble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  seldom  rises  into  very  astonish- 
ing sentiments,  where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad.  He  every 
where  charms  and  pleases  us  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius ;  but 
seldom  elevates  and  transports  us  where  he  does  not  fetch  his 
hints  from  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and,  indeed,  his  distinguishing  excel- 
lence, lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  There  are  others  of 
the  modems  who  rival  him  in  every  other  part  of  poetry ;  but  in 
the  greatness  of  his  sentiments  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets 
both  modern  and  ancient.  Homer  only  excepted.*  It  is  impos- 
sible  for  the  imagination  of  man  to  distend  itself  with  greater 
ideas,  than  those  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his  first,  second, 
and  sixth  books.  The  seventh,  which  describes  the  creation  of 
the  world,  is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime,  though  not  so  apt  to 
stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  nor  consequently  so 
perfect  in  the  epic  way  of  writing,  because  it  is  filled  with  less 
action.  Let  the  ^judicious  reader  compare  what  Longinus  has 
observed  on  several  passages  in  Homer,  and  he  will  find  parallels 
for  most  of  them  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  infer,  that  as  there  are  two 
kinds  of  sentiments,  the  natural  and  the  sublime,  which  are  always 
to  be  pursued  in  an  heroic  poem,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of 
thoughts  which  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  first  are  such 
as  are  affected  and  unnatural ;  the  second,  such  as  are  mean  and 
vulgar!  As  for  the  first  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  with  little  or 
nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil ;  he  has  none  of  those  trifling 
points  and  puerilities  that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid, 
none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  those  swelling 
sentiments  which  arc  so  frequently  in  Statins  and  Claudian,  none 

a  Homer  only  excepted.  He  might  havo  said,  with  truth,  "  Homer  him- 
telf  not  excepted." — ^ll. 
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of  those  mixed  embellishments  of  Tasso.  Every  thing  is  just  and 
naturaL  His  sentiments  show  that  he  had  a  perfect  insight  into 
homan  nature,  and  that  he  knew  every  thing  which  was  the  most 
proper  to  affect  it. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I  may  hereafter  take 
notice  of,  misrepresented  VirgiPs  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, in  the  translation  he  has  given  us  of  the  ^neid.  I  do 
not  remember  that  Homer  any  where  falls  into  the  faults  above- 
mentioned,  which  were,  indeed,  the  false  refinements  of  later  ages. 
Milton,  it  must  be  confest,  has  sometimes  erred  in  this  respect, 
as  I  shall  shew  more  at  large  in  another  paper :  though,  consider- 
ing all  the  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  writ  were  infected  with 
this  wrong  way  of  thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he 
did  not  give  more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  sometimes  comply 
with  the  vicious  taste  which  still  prevails  so  much  among  modern 
writers. 

But  since  several  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low  and 
groveling,  an  epic  poet  should  not  only  avoid  such  sentiments  as 
are  unnatural  or  affected,  but  also  such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar. 
Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more  delica- 
cy than  greatness  of  genius,  by  the  homeliness  of  some  of  his 
sentiments.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  these  are  rather  to  be 
imputed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  to  which 
I  may  also  add,  of  that  which  ho  described,  than  to  any  imper- 
fection in  that  divine  poet.  Zuilus,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Monsieur  Perrault  among  the  moderns,  pushed  their  ridicule 
very  far  upon  him,  on  account  of  some  such  sentiments.  There 
is  no  blemish  to  be  observed  in  Virgil  under  this  head,  andJbut 
a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  impropriety  of  thought 
in  Homer,  and  at  the  same  time  compare  it  with  an  instance  of 
the  same  nature,  both  in  Virgil  and  Milton.     Sentiments  which 
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raise  lnugbtcr  can  very  seldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency 
into  an  heroic  poem,  whose  business  is  to  excite  passions  of  a 
much  nobler  nature.  Homer,  however,  in  his  characters  of  Vul- 
can and  Thcrsitcs,  in  his  story  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  his  beha- 
viour of  Irus,  and  in  other  passages,  has  been  observed  to  have 
lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and  to  have  departed  from 
that  serious  air  which  seems  essential  to  the  magnificence  of  an 
epic  poem.  I  remember  but  one  laugh  in  the  whole  j^neid, 
which  rises  in  the  fifth  book  upon  Monoctes,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented as  thrown  overboard,  and  drying  himself  upon  a  rock. 
But" this  piece  of  mirth  is  so  well  timed,  that  the  severest  critic 
can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games 
and  diversions,  where  the  reader's  mind  may  be  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  relaxed  for  such  an  entertainment.  The  only  piece 
of  pleasantry  in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  de- 
scribed as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their  new 
invented  artillery.  This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  moat 
exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem,  as  being  nothing  else  but  a 
string  of  puns,  and  those  too  very  indifferent. 

Sntan  beheld  their  plight, 


And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  calTd. 

O  friends,  why  come  not  on  these  victors  proud  I 
Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming,  and  when  wo, 
To  entertain  them  fnir  with  open  front. 
And  breast,  (what  could  we  more  ? )  propounded  terms 
Of  composition,  straight  thoy  chang'd  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 
As  they  would  dunce ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 
For  joy  of  offer'd  peace ;  but  I  suppose  / 

If  our  prop<>8al6  once  again  were  heard. 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood. 
Leader,  the  terms  we  sent,  were  terms  of  weighty 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urg*d  home. 
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Saeh  as  ve  might  perceive  amofi'd  them  all. 
And  etambled  many ;  who  receives  them  rights 
Had  Deed,  from  head  to  foot,  well  understand ; 
Not  undei-stood,  this  gift  they  have  besides, 
They  shew  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright 

Thus  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing I-u 
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Ne  qnicanqne  Dcus,  quicnnque  sdhibebitar  heroA, 
Begall  conspectus  in  anro  nupcr  et  (Mtro, 
Migret  in  obficuras  bumili  sermone  Ubernas : 
Aat  dun  ritat  humnm,  niibes  et  Inania  captct 

HoiL  A rs  Poet  227. 
But  then  they  (li<l  not  wroiisf  thomsflvcss4>  much. 
To  mak»^  a  etui,  a  h<ro.  dr  a  kinir, 
(Strlpt  of  hla  polti.n  <Town,  and  purple  robe) 
Descend  to  a  uuvhanic  dialort ; 
Nor  (to  avoid  such  ujcanness)  soarintr  high. 
With  empty  sound,  and  airy  notion?  fly. 

EosroMMo.N. 

Having  already  treated  of  the  fable,  tlie  cliaracters  and  senti- 
ments in  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  are  in  the  last  place  to  consider 
the  language  ;  and  as  the  learned  world  is  very  much  divided 
upon  Milton  as  to  this  point,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  me  if  I 
appear  particular  in  any  of  my  opinions,  and  incline  to  those  who 
judge  the  most  advantageously  of  ihd  author. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  an  heroic  poem  should  be 
both  perspicuous  and  sublime.  In  proportion  as  either  of  these 
two  qualities  are  wanting,^  the  language  is  imperfect.  Perspicu- 
ity is  the  first  and  most  necessary  qualification  ;  insomuch,  that 
a  good-natured  reader  somotiines  overlooks  a  little  slip  even  in 
the  grammar  or  syntax,  whore  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  mistake 

*  Are  \rantinfj.     It  shouM  b^  h  wnntincT. — H. 
VOL.   V. — Z 
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the  poet's  sense.    Of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in  Milton,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  satan  ; 


•  God  and  his  Son  except, 


Created  thing  nought  vahrd  he  nor  shunned. 

And  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and  Eve  : 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  .since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  <>f  her  daughters  Eve. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  these  passages,  according  to 
the  natural  syntax,  the  divine  persons  mentioned  in  the  first  line 
are  represented  as  created  beings  ;  and  that  in  the  other,  Adam 
and  Eve  are  confounded  with  their  sons  and  daughters.  Such 
little  blemishes  as  these,  when  the  thought  is  great  and  natural, 
we  should,  with  Horace,  impute  to  a  pardonable  inadvertency,  or 
to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  attend  to  each 
minute  particular,  and  give  the  last  finishing  to  every  circum- 
stance in  so  long  a  work.  The  ancient  critics,  therefore,  who 
were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  candour,  rather  than  that  of  cavilling, 
invented  certain  figures  of  speech,  on  purpose  to  palliate  little 
errors  of  this  nature  in  the  writings  of  those  authors  who  had  so 
many  greater  beauties  to  atone  for  them. 

If  clearness  and  perspicuity  were  *  only  to  be  consulted,  the 
poet  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in 
the  most  plain  and  natural  expressions.  But  since  it  oft<)n  hap- 
pens that  the  most  obvious  phrases,  and  those  which  are  used  in 
ordinary  conversation,  become  too  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  con- 
tract a  kind  of  meanness  by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar,  a  poet  should  take  particular  care  to  guard  himself  against 
idiomatic  ways  of  speaking.      Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many  poor- 

"  Jf  clearneta  and  perspicuity  wer^  Ac.  Here  are  two  aubstantiveM  indeed, 
but  one  thing  only  is  expresseH.  He  shoifld  have  said—"  if  clearness  or 
perspicuity  tww  only. — H. 
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nesses  of  expression  upon  this  account,  as  takiug  up  with  the 
first  phrases  thaf  offered,  without  putting  themselves  to  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  such  as  would  not  only  he  natural,  but 
also  elevated  and  sublime.  Milton  has  but  a  few  failings  in  tjiis 
kind,  of  which,  however,  you  may  meet  with  some  instances,  as 
in  the  following  passages. 

Embryos  and  Idiots,  Eremites  and  Friars, 
White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery, 
Here  pilgrims  roam  - 


-  A  vfhile  discourse  they  hold, 
No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 

Our  author 

Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me  will  curse 
My  head,  ill  fare  our  ancesCbr  impure. 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam 

The  great  masters  in  composition  know  very  well  that  many 
an  elegant  phrase  becomes  improper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator,  when 
it  has  been  debased  by  common  use.  For  this  reason  the  works 
of  ancient  authors,  which  are  written  in  dead  languages,  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  which  are  written  in  languages  that 
are  now  spoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases  or  idioms  in 
Virgil  and  Homer,  they  would  not  shock  the  ear  of  the  most  deli- 
cate modern  reader,  so  much  as  they  would  have  done  that  of  an 
old  Greek  or  Roman,  because  we  never  hear  them  pronounced  in 
our  streets,  or  in  ordinary  conversation. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  sufficient,  that  the  language  of  an  epic 
poem  be  perspicuous,  unless  it  be  also  sublime.  To  this  end  it 
ought  to  deviate  from  the  common  forms  and  ordinary  phrases 
of  speech.  The  judgment  of  a  poet  very  much  discovers  itself 
in  shunning  the  common  roads  of  expression,  without  falling  into 
such  ways  of  speech  as  may  seem  stiff  and  unnatural ;  he  must 
not  swell  into  a  false  sublime,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme.     Among  the  Greeks,   iEschylus,  and  sometimes  So- 
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pbocles,  were  guilty  of  this  fault ;  among  the  Latins^  Claudian 
and  Siatius;  and  among  our  own  countrymen,  Shakespear  and 
Lee.  In  these  authors  the  affectation  of  greatness  often  hurts 
the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  as  in  many  others  the  endeavour  after 
perspicuity  prejudices  its  greatness. 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  the  idiomatic  style  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  sublime  formed,  by  the  following  methods. 
First,  by  the  use  of  metaphors  :  such  are  those  in  Milton. 

Imparodis'd  in  one  another's  arms, 

And  in  his  hond  a  reed 

Stood  waving,  tipt  with  fire. 

The  grassy  clods  now  calv*d. 

Spangled  with  eyes 

In  these,  and  innumerable  other  instances,  the  metaphors 
are  very  bold,  but  just;  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  the 
metaphors  are  not  thicksown  in  Milton,  which  always  savours  too 
much  of  wit :  that  they  never  clash  with  one  another,  which,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  turns  a  sentence  into  a  kind  of  an  aenigma  or 
riddle ;  and  that  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  them  where  the  pro- 
per and  natural  words  will  do  as  well. 

Another  way  of  raising  the  language,  and  giving  it  a  poetical 
turn,  is  to  make  use  of  the  idioms  of  other  tongues.  Virgil  is 
full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech,  which  the  critics  call  Hellen- 
isms, as  Horace  in  his  Odes,'  abounds  with  them,  much  more 
than  Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  the  several  dialects  which 
Homer  has  made  use  of  for  this  end.  Milton  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  with  Aristotle's  rule,  has 
infused  a  great  many  Latinisms,  as  well  as  Grsccisnis,  and  some- 
times Hebraisms,  into  the  language  of  his  poem;  as  towards  the 
beginning  of  it, 

.''  flprace  in  his  odes.  IL*  says,  in  hit  odet^  to  show  that  Horace  used 
(hcsjc'liclJenisins  properly. — H. 
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Kor  did  ikty  not  pei-^ciy*  ih<*  eril  plight 

III  vhjch  llif  J  w*?rc,  or  the  Hi'nie  (utitin  not  fec!» 

Y*t  tw  tboir  ^en'nil'i  TOir<rt  lh«*y  *^*"»  c*hcj*cL 

Whtj  slmll  inn  (it  wtili  wmi**]eriug  f*e<ifc 

Tin*  tJiirk  ittilM>it4ifnM  intitiitv  »brft?, 
And  Utmiiijii  r1i«i  pnTfrnble  ob«*?«r*c  find  o lit 
Hit)  uoe<>iith  virny.  nr  ftpreiid  km  mhy  fliglit 
npboril  with  lodofAligablc  wit]^ 
Over  tJi<  fA&t  jLbniptJ 

So  li^tb  IsiieiMid 

pi  tlio  vUlonK  uf  God U.  ii. 

tIndoT  tliTs  head  in?ij  bo  reckoned  the  pkclng  tbe  adjective 
ifter  tbc  stil>stiintivi?^  the  traiispositioo  at  words,  the*  turnmg  tbo 
idjective  inlij  a  substttntive,  with  no  vera  I  otlier  foreiga  oiodiis  of 
spetn;!!,  wbicb  tbls  poet  has  rmturultaod  t.f^  give  his  vcrAd  tho 
^v*ftt«*f  frouBfl^  and  throw  it  out  of  prose. 

Tbe  tliird  mothud  iii«3ntk>nt?d  hj  Ari»tt>tle,  is  what  agrees 

vitb  llie  geoiiLs  of  thi»  Greek  language  nauro  tban  witb  tbai  of 

^otber  tongue,  and  i«  therefore  more  used  by  Homer  tbnii 

Ftny  otb<?r  poet,      I  mean  tbc  lengthening  of  a  pbra§#  bj  ibe 

idditiovi  cif  word«j  wbtcli  may  either  he  inserted  or  omittedj  aa 

1^  hy  tlie  extendiug  or  con trmc ting  of  particular  worda  by  the 

or  onii»«ioii  of  cert&iti  sjlbbles.     Milton   hm  put  in 

I  this  urerhod  of  raising  bis  knguage,  a£  far  as  tbo  nature 

ttf  our  toriptp  will  permit^  m  In  the  pjussage  ftboTcnicnticijed, 

I  crruiUe  for  what  is  hermite  in  eonnuon  discourse.     If  you  ob- 

tho  measure  of  liia  verac,  he  has  with  great  judgment  Bup- 

{crossed  a  syllabk*  in  several  words^  and  ihortened  those  of  two 

[jylUbles  into  one,  by  which  method^  besides  the  aboTe-mentionod 

Advantage!,  be  has  given  a  greater  variety  to  bis  numbers.     But 

Utiii  prae title  is  more  particularly  remarkable  in  the  names  of 

I' persons  and  of  eountrie^^  as  Bcebebub,  Hesscbon^  and  in  many 

other  partieuUra,  wherein  he  has  either  changed  the  name^  or 

I  loadi  use  of  that  ubieh  Is  not  tbe  nio^t  euiumonly  known,  that  be 

f  mighi  ihv  Ki'ttcf  detmrt  from  the  language  of  the  vulgar. 


d^HJb 
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The  same  reason  recommended  to  him  several  old  words, 
which  also  makes  *  his  poem  appear  the  more  venerable,  and  gives 
it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity. 

I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  there  are  in  Milton  several 
words  of  his  own  coining,  as  Ccrberea/i,  ^niscreated,  hell-doorrCd^ 
embryon  atoms,  and  many  others.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at 
this  liberty  in  our  English  poet,  I  would  recommend  him  to  a 
discourse  in  Plutarch,  which  shows  us  how  frequently  Homer 
has  made  use  of  the  same  liberty. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the  choice  of 
the  noblest  words  and  phrases  which  our  tongue  would  afford 
him,  has  carried  our  language  to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the 
English  poets  have  ever  done  before  or  after  him,  **  and  made  the 
sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of  his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  observatiops  on 
Milton's  style,  because  it  is  that  part  of  him  in  which  he  appears 
the  most  singular.  The  remarks  I  have  here  made  upon  the 
practice  of  other  poets,  wi^h  my  observations  out  of  Aristotle, 
will  perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which  some  have  taken  to  his 
poem  upon  this  account ;  though,  after  all,  I  must  confess,  that 
I  think  his  style,  though  admirable  in  general,  is  in  some  places 
too  much  stiffened  and  obscured  by  the  frequent  use  of  those 
methods,  which  Aristotle  has  prescribed  for  the  raising  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  ways  of  speech  which  Aris- 
totle calls  foreign  language,  and  with  which  Milton  has  so  very 
much   enriched,   and  in  some   places  darkened,    the    language 

.  Winch  aho  makes.  In  this  construction,  tlic  antecedent  to  ichieh  id 
reason.     BetUr  refer  which  to  worch,  and  read — make — and  pive. — H. 

*»  Before  or  after  him.  Better  expunge  these  words,  and  then  the  time 
■will  be  left  indetinite,  as  it  should  be;  for  the  preter-perffct  tense  "Aaw" 
cannot  bo  applied  to  before  and  after.  Or  else,  point  thus — have  ever 
done^  hefitre  or  after  him — and  then  tlie  expression  will  be  right,  because 
elliptical,  and  as  if  he  had  said — "  Whether  they  lived  before  or  after  him." 

H. 
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of  his  poem,  was  the  more  proper  for  his  use,  because  his  poem 
is  written  in  blank  verse.  Rhyme,  without  any  other  assistance, 
throws  the  language  off  from  prose,  and  very  often  makes  an  in- 
different phrase  pass  unregarded ;  but  where  the  verse  is  not 
built  upon  rhymes,  there  pomp  of  sound,  and  energy  of  expres- 
sion, are  indispensably  necessary  to  support  the  style,  and  keep 
it  from  falling  into  the  flatness  of  prose. 

Those  who  have  not  a  taste  for  this  elevation  of  style,  and 
ire  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet  when  he  goes  out  of  the  common  forms 
of  expression,  would  do  well  to  see  how  Aristotle  has  treated 
an  ancient  author,  called  Euclid,  for  his  insipid  mirth  upon 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Dry  den  used  to  call  this  sort  of  men  his 
prose-critics. 

I  should,  under  this  head  of  the  language,  consider  Milton's 
numbers,  in  which  he  has  made  use  of  several  elisions,^  that  are 
not  customary  among  other  English  poets,  as  may  be  particularly 
observed  in  his  cutting  off  the  letter  Y,  when  it  precedes  a 
vowel  This,  and  some  other  innovations  in  the  measure  of  his 
Terse,  has  varied  his  numbers,  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  them 
incapable  of  satiating  the  ear,  and  cloying  the  reader,  which  the 
same  uniform  measure  would  certainly  have  done,  and  which  the 
perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never  fail  to  do  in  long  narrative 
poems.  I  shall  close  these  reflections  upon  the  language  of 
Paradise  Lost,  with  observing  that  Milton  has  copied  after 
Homer,  rather  than  Yirgil,  in  the  length  of  his  periods,  the 
copiousness  of  his  phrases,  and  the  running  of  his  verses  into  one 
another.  -  L. 

Ik  BlinofU.    He  learned  this  secret  from  the  Italian  poets. — H. 
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— Ubi  plara  nitent  In  carmine,  non  ego  pancb 
Offender  n^aculls,  qoas  aut  Incuria  fadit, 

Aat  humana  parum  cavit  natnra 

IIoB.  Are  Poet  v.  851. 
But  In  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake, 
Such  as  our  nature's  firailty  may  excuse; 

ISoscoiocox. 

I  HAVE  now  considered  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  under  those 
four  great  heads  of  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  language ;  and  have  shewn  that  he  excels,  in  general,  under 
each  of  these  heads.  I  hope  that  I  have  made  several  dis- 
coveries which  may  appear  new,  even  to  those  who  are  versed  in 
critical  learning.  Were  I  indeed  to  chuse  my  readers,  by  whose 
judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall,  they  should  not  be  such  as  are 
acquainted  only  with  the  French  and  Italian  critics,  but  also 
with  the  ancient  and  modem  who  have  written  in  either  of  the 
learned  languages.  Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  versed 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  very  often 
fancies  that  he  understands  a  critic,''  when  in  reality  he  does  not 
comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  is  in  criticism,  as  in  all  other  sciences  and  speculations  ; 

one  who  brings  with  him  any  implicit  notions  and  observations 

which  he  has  made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find  his  own 

reflections  methodized  and  explained,  and  perhaps  several  little 

hints  that  had  passed  in  his  mind,  perfected  and  improved  in  the 

works  of  a  good  critic ;  whereas  one  who  has  not  these  previous 

lights,  is  very  often  an  utter  stranger  to  what  he  reads,  and  apt 

to  put  a^  wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

*  Uiujkrstands  a  critic.  To  understand  a  critic,  and  to  comprehend  hU 
meaning^  is  the  jsame  thing.  AVhat  he  meant  to  eay,  was — "fancies 
that  he  confutes  a  critic,  when  in  reality,  lie  does  not  comprehend  his 
meaning. — II. 
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Nor  is  it  sufficient,  that  a  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in 
criticism,  should  have  perused  the  authors  above-mentioned,  un- 
less he  has  also  a  clear  and  logical  head.  Without  this  talent,  he 
is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blunders,  mis- 
takes the  sense  of  those  he  would  confute,  or  if  he  chances  to 
think  right,  does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  another 
with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  Aristotle,  who  was  the  best  cri- 
tic, was  also  one  of  the  best  logicians  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Lockers  essay  on  human  understanding  would  be  thought 
a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make  himself  master  of,  who  would 
get  a  reputation  by  critical  writings;  though  at  the  same  time  it 
is  very  certain,  that  an  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  words  and  things,  and  of  ranging  his  thoughts « 
and  setting  them  in  proper  lights,  whatever  notions  he  may  have, 
will  lose  himself  in  confusion  and  obscurity.  I  might  further 
observe,  that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic  who  has  not 
shewn,  even  in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  a  master  of 
all  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  for  a 
man  to  set  up  for  a  critic,  without  a  good  insight  into  all  the 
parts  of  learning ;  whereas  many  of  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  signalize  themselves  by  works  of  this  nature  among  our  Eng- 
lish writers,  are  not  only  defective  in  the  above-mentioned  par- 
ticulars, but  plainly  discover  by  the  phrases  which  they  make 
Qse  of,  and  by  their  confused  way  of  thinking,  that  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  most  common  and  ordinary  systems  of  arts 
and  sciences.  A  few  general  rules  extracted  out  of  the  French 
authors,  with  a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  sometimes  set  up  an 
illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a  most  judicious  and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may  discover  a  critic  who  has 
neither  taste  nor  learning,  is  this,  that  he  seldom  ventures  to 

VOL.  V. — 3* 
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praise  any  passage  in  an  author  which  has  not  been  before  re- 
ceived and  applauded  by  the  public,  and  that  his  criticism  turns 
wholly  upon  little  faults  and  errors.  This  part  of  a  critic  is  so 
very  easy  to  succeed  in,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader,  upon 
the  publishing  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill-nature  enough  to 
turn  several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often  in  the 
right  place.  This  Mr.  Drydcn  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in 
those  two  celebrated  lines. 

Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls,  must  dive  below. 

A  true  critic"  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excellencies  than 
imperfections,  to  discover  the  concealed  beauties  of  a  writer,  and 
communicate  to  the  world  such  things  as  are  worth  their  obser- 
vation. The  most  exquisite  words  and  finest  strokes  of  an  au- 
thor are  those  which  very  often  appear  the  most  doubtful  and  ex- 
ceptionable, to  a  man  who  wants  a  relish  for  polite  learning ;  and 
they  are  these,  which  a  sour  undistinguishing  critic  generally  at- 
tacks with  the  greatest  violence.  Tully  observes,  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mark  upon  what  he  calls  verbum  ardens, 
or  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  English  *  a  glowing  bold  expres- 
sion '  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natured  criticism. 
A  little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  exposing  a  beauty,  and  of  ag- 
gravating a  fault ;  and  though  such  a  treatment  of  an  author 
naturally  produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an  understanding 
reader,  it  has  however  its  effect  among  the  generality  of  those 
whose  hands  it  falls  into ;  the  rabble  of  mankind  being  very  apt 

•  A  true  critic  dwells,  with  more  pleasure,  upon  the  excellencies  of  the 
author  he  criticises,  than  upon  liia  imperfections:  but  his  duty  is,  to  point 
out  either,  as  occasion  serves.  AsU)  what  is  said  of  discharging  this  office, 
in  the  way  of  ridicule,  and  not  of  serious  observation,  that  is  nnother 
affair.  One  would  reason  witli  a  good  writer,  and  laugh  at  a  bnd  one. 
Yet  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions:  the  ridicule  on  Dryden,  in  the  Re- 
hearsal, was  just  as  well  placed,  as  the  serious  criticism  of  our  author,  on 
Milton,  in  his  next  paper. — II. 
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to  think  that  every  thing  which  is  laughed  at  with  any  miztore 
of  wit,  IB  ridiculous  in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseasonable  in  a  critic,  as  it 
rather  prejudices  the  reader  than  conyinces  him,  and  is  capable 
of  making  a  beauty,  as  well  as  a  blemish,  the  subject  of  derision. 
A  man  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject,  is  dull  and 
stupid,  but  one  who  shews  it  in  an  improper  place,  is  as  imperti- 
nent and  absurd.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  the  gift  of  ridicule, 
is  apt  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and  very  often  censures  a  passage, 
not  because  there  is  any  fault  in  it,  but  because  he  can  be  merry 
upon  it.  Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfair,  and  disin- 
genuous, in  werks  of  criticism,  in  which  the  greatest  masters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  always  appeared  with  a  serious 
and  instructive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  shew  the  defects  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  I  thought  fit  to  premise  these  few  particulars,  to 
the  end  that  the  reader  may  know  I  enter  upon  it,  as  on  a  very 
UDgrateful  work,  and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  the  imperfectionS| 
without  endeavouring  to  enflame  them  with  ridicule.  I  must  also 
obserye  with  Longinus,  that  the  productions  of  a  great  genius, 
with  many  lapses  and  inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author,  which  are  scrupulously 
exact  and  conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story  out  of  Bocoalini,* 
which  sufficiently  shews  us  the  opinion  that  judicious  author  en- 
tertained of  the  sort  of  critics  I  have  been  here  mentioning.  A 
famous  critic,  says  he,  having  gathered  together  all  the  faults  of 
an  eminent  poet,  made  a  present  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  received 
them  very  graciously,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author  a  suitable 

'Ragguagli  di  Parnaeso — a  work  full  of  wit»  and  in  many  thiogs  high- 
ly eongenial  to  the  cast  of  Addison's  own  mind. — G. 
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retorn  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  collecting  them.  In 
order  to  this,  he  set  before  him  a  sack  of  wheat,  as  it  had  been 
just  threshed  out  of  the  sheaf/  He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the 
chaff  from  among  the  corn,  and  lay  it  aside  by  itself.  The  critic 
applied  himself  to  the  task  with  great  industry  and  pleasure,  and 
after  having  made  the  due  separation^  was  presented  by  Apollo 
with  the  chaff  for  his  pains.  L. 
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Egregio  inspersos  reprcndas  corpore  nnros. 

noB.1.9atYi.  66. 
Ab  perfect  beauties  often  have  a  mole. 

CkKBcn. 

After  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  I  shall 
enter  on  the  subject  of  this  without  further  preface,  and  remark 
the  several  defects  which  appear  in  the  fable,  the  characters,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  language  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  not 
doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if  I  alledge  at  the  same 
time,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  extenuation  of  such  defects. 
The  first  imperfection  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  fable  is,  that 
the  event  of  it  is  Unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is  according  to  Aristotle's  division 
either  Simple  or  Implex.  It  is  called  simple  when  there  is  no 
change  of  fortune  in  it :  implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief 

*  At  it  had  been  threshed  out  of  the  fheaf.  Tlie  way  of  ridicule,  as  Mr. 
Addiaon  observed,  is  easilv  abused.  To  make  this  lively  story  apply  to 
the  critic,  Apollo  should  nave  set  before  him  a  sack  of  wheat,  as  it  was 
brought  to  market :  but  then  the  joke  had  becu  lost ;  for  one  sees,  in  that 
case,  how  the  separation  of  the  chaff  from  the  com,  might  answer  a  good 
end.— H. 
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actor  changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad.  The  im- 
plex fable  is  thought  the  most  perfect ;  I  suppose,  because  it  is 
more  proper  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  reader,  and  to  surprise 
iiim  with  a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds  :  in  the  first  the 
chief  actor  makes  his  way  through  a  long  series  of  dangers  and 
difficulties,  'till  he  arrives  at  honour  and  prosperity,  as  we  see  in 
the  story  of  Ulysses  and  ^neas.^  In  the  second,  the  chief  actor 
in  the  poem  falls  from  some  eminent  pitch  of  honour  and  pros- 
perity, into  misery  and  disgrace.  Thus  we  see  Adam  and  Eve 
dnking  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  into  the  most 
abject  condition  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  ancients  were  built  on 
this  last  sort  of  implex  fable,  particularly  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus, 
which  proceeds  upon  a  story,  if  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  the 
most  proper  for  tragedy  that  could  be  invented  by  the  wit  of  man. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  in  a  former  paper  to  shew,  that  this  kind 
of  implex  fable,  wherein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt  to 
affect  an  audience  than  that  of  the  first  kind ;  notwithstanding 
many  excellent  pieces  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  most  of 
those  which  have  been  written  of  late  years  in  our  own  country, 
are  raised  upon  'contrary  plans.  I  must  however  own,  that  I 
think  this  kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  most  perfect  in  tragedy,  is 
not  so  proper  for  an  heroic  poem. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  imperfection  in  his 
&ble,  and  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  cure  it  by  several  expe- 
dients;* particulalry  by  the  mortification  which  the  great  adver- 

*The  words  in  italics  are  added  in  accordance  with  the  author's  direc- 
tions in  the  fol.  ed.  of  No.  315.  Yot  Tickell,  who  must  have  had  Addi- 
son's own  copy  before  him,  omits  thcra. — G. 

•  To  cure  it  by  $everal  expedients.  We  do  not  say.  to  cure  an  iuipcr- 
feetion,  but  a  disease.  For  once,  our -author's  curious  felicity,  in  the 
choice  of  his  terms,  forsook  him.     The  proper  word  is,  conceal,  or,  cov- 
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sary  of  mankind  meets  mth  upon  his  return  to  the  assembly  of 
infernal  spirits,  as  it  is  described  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  the 
tenth  book ;  and  likewise  by  the  vision,  wherein  Adam  at  the 
close  6f  the  poem  sees  his  off-spring  triumphing  over  his  great 
enemy,  and  himself  restored  to  a  happier  Paradise  than  that  from 
which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  against  Milton's  fable,  which  is 
indeed  almost  the  same  with  the  former,  though  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  namely.  That  the  hero  in  the  Paradise  Lost  is  un- 
successful, and  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Mr.  Dry  den's  reflection,  that  the  devil  was  in  reality 
Milton's  hero.  I  think  I  have  obviated  this  objection  in  my  first 
paper.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epic,  or  a  narrative  poem,  and 
he  that  looks  for  an  hero  in  it,  searches  for  that  which  Milton 
never  intended ;  but  if  he  will  needs  fix  the  name  of  an  hero 
upon  any  person  in  it,  it  is  certainly  the  Messiah  who  is  the  hero, 
both  in  the  principal  action,  and  in  the  chief  episodes.  Pagan- 
ism could  not  furnish  out  a  real  action  for  a  fable  greater  than 
that  of  the  Iliad  or  JEneid,  and  therefore  an  heathen  could  not 
form  a  higher  notion  of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind  which  they 
call  an  heroic.  Whether  Milton's  Ls  not  of  a  sublimer  nature  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  I  shew  there 
is  in  the  Paradise  Lost  all  the  greatness  of  plan,  regularity  of 
design,  and  masterly  beauties  which  we  discover  in  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  Milton  has  interwoven 
in  the  texture  of  his  fable,  some  particulars  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  probability  enough  for  an  epic  poem,  particularly  in  the 
actions  which  he  ascribes  to  sin  and  death,  and  the  picture  which 
he  draws  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  other  passages  in  the 
second  book.  Such  allegories  rather  savour  of  the  spirit  of 
Spenser  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
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In  the  structure  of  his  poem  he  has  likewise  admitted  of  too 
many  digressions.  It  is  finely  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  the 
author  of  an  heroic  poem  should  seldom  speak  himself,  but  throw 
IS  much  of  his  work  as  he  can  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
his  principal  actors.  Aristotle  has  given  no  reason  for  this  pre- 
eept ;  but  I  presume  it  is  because  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more 
awed  and  elevated  when  he  hears  j^neas  or  Achilles  speak,  than 
when  Virgil  or  Homer  talk  in  their  own  persons.  Besides  that 
assuming  the  character  of  an  eminent  man  is  apt  to  fire  the 
imagination,  and  raise  the  ideas  of  an  author.  Tully  tells  us, 
menUomng  his  dialogue  of  old  age,  in  which  Gato  is  the  chief 
speaker,  that  upon  a  review  of  it  he  was  agreeably  imposed  upon, 
and  fancied  that  it  was  Cato,  and  not  he  himself  who  uttered  his 
thoughts  on  tljat  subject. 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  see  how  the  story  of 
the  Iliad  and  .^Ineid  is  delivered  by  those  persons  who  act  in  it, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  in  either  of  these  poems 
proceeds  from  the  authors.  Milton  has,  in  the  general  disposition 
of  his  fable,  very  finely  observed  this  great  rule  :  insomuch,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  third  *  part  of  it  which  comes  from  the  poet ; 
the  rest  is  spoken  either  by  Adam  and  Eve,  or  by  some  good  or 
evil  spirit  who  is  engaged  either  in  their  destruction  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed,  it  appears  that  digressions 
are  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of  in  an  epic  poem.  If -the  poet, 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  narration,  should  speak  as  little 
as  possible,  he  should  certainly  never  let  his  narration  sleep  for  the 
sake  of  any  reflections  of  his  own.  I  have  often  observed,  with  a 
secret  admiration,  that  the  longest  reflection  in  the  Mneid  is  in 
that  passage  of  the  tenth  book,  where  Turnus  is  represented  as 
dressing  himself  in  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  whom  he  had  slain.  Vir- 

'  The  folio  reads  tentfif  which  was  changed  to  ihird  id  the  first  8to. 

ofi7i2.— g: 
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gil  here  lets  his  fable  stand  still  for  the  sake  of  the  following 
remark.  ^  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  futurity,  and 
unable  to  bear  prosperous  fortune  with  moderation  ?  The  time 
will  come  when  Turnus  shall  wish  that  he  had  left  the  body  of 
Pallas  untouched,  and  curse  the  day  on  which  he  dressed  himself 
in  these  spoils.'  As  the  great  event  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  death 
of  Turnus,  whom  j^ncas  slew  because  he  saw  him  *  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this  incident,  Virgil  went  out  of 
his  way  to  make  this  reflection  upon  it,  without  which  so  small  a 
circumstance  might  possibly  have  slipped  out  of  his  reader's 
memory.  Lucan,  who  was  an  injudicious  poet,  lets  drop  his 
story  very  frequently  for  the  sake  of  his  unnecessary  digressions, 
or  his  Diverticula,  as  Scaliger  calls  them.  If  he  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  prodigies  which  preceded  the  civil  war,  he  declaims 
upon  the  occasion,  and  shews  how  much  happier  it  would  be  for 
man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil  fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass, 
and  suffer  not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  apprehension  of 
it.  Milton's  complaint  for  his  blindness,  his  panegyric  on  mar-, 
riage,  his  reflections  on  Adam  and  Eve's  going  naked,  of  the 
angels  eating,  and  several  other  passages  in  his  poem,  are  liable 
to  the  same  exceptions,  though  I  must  confess  there  is  so  great  a 
beauty  in  these  very  digressions,  that  I  would  not  wish  them  out 
of  his  poem. 

I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  spoken  of  the  characters  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  and  declared  my  opinion,  as  to  the  allegorical 
persons  who  are  introduced  in  it.* 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments,  I  think  they  are  sometimes 
defective  under  the  following  heads ;  first,  as  there  are  several 
of  them  too  much  pointed,  and  some  that  degenerate  even  into 
puns.  Of  this  last  kind,  I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  first  book, 
where  speaking  of  the  pigmies,  he  calls  them 
»  No.  273.— C. 
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-The  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes 

Another  blemish  that  appears  in  some  of  his  thoughts,  is  his 
frequent  allusion  to  heathen  fables,  which  are  not  certainly  of  a 
piece  with  the  divine  subject  of  which  he  treats.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  these  allusidns,  where  the  poet  himself  represents  them 
as  fabulous,  as  he  does  in  some  places,  but  where  he  mentions 
them  as  truths  and  matters  of  fact.  The  limits  of  my  paper  will 
not  give  me  leave  to  be  particular  in  instances  of  this  kind  :  the 
reader  will  easily  remark  them  in  his  perusal  of  the  poem. 

A  third  fault  in  his  sentiments,  is  an  unnecessary  ostentation 
of  learning,  which  likewise  occurs  very  frequently.  It  is  certain 
that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  were  masters  of  all  the  learning  of 
their  times,  but  it  shews  itself  in  their  works,  after  an  indirect 
and  concealed  manner.  Milton  seems  ambitious  of  lettiug  us 
know,  by  his  excursions  on  free-will  and  predestination,  and  his 
Biany  glances  upon  history,  astronomy,  geography,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  by  the  terms  and  phrases  h^  sometimes  makes  use 
of,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  language  of  this  great 
poet,  we  must  allow  what  I  have  hinted  in  a  former  paper,  that 
it  is  often  too  much  laboured,  and  sometimes  obscured  by  old 
words,  transpositions,  and  foreign  idioms.  Seneca^s  objection 
to  the  style  of  a  great  author,  Riget  ejus  oratio,  7iihil  in  ea  pla- 
ddunij  nihil  lenCy  is  what  many  critics  make  to  Milton  :  as  I 
cannot  wholly  refute  it,  so  I  have  already  apologized  for  it  in 
another  paper;  to  which  I  may  further  add,  that  Milton's  senti- 
ments and  ideas  were  so  wonderfully  sublime,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  represented  them  in  their  full 
strength  and  beauty,  without  having  recourse  to  these  foreign 
assistances.     Our  language  sunk  under  him,  and  was  unequal  to 
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that  greatness  of  soul  which  furnished  him  with  such  glorious 

conceptions. 

A  second  fault  in  his  language  is,  that  he  often  affects  a 

kind  of  jingle  in  his  words,  as  in  the  following  passages,  and  many 

others:. 

And  brought  into  the  toorld  a  toorld  of  woe. 
Bcgii*t  th*  Almighty  throne 


Beseeching  or  hesieging- 
Tliis  tempted  our  attempt- 


At  one  slight  bound  high  over-leapt  all  bound, 

I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  of  speech,  that  some  of 
the  greatest  ancients  have  been  guilty  of  it,  and  that  Aristotle 
himself  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of 
that  art.  But  as  it  is  in  itself  poor  and  trifling,  it  is  I  think  at 
present  universally  exploded  by  all  the  masters  of  polite  wri- 
ting. 

The  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  Milton's  style,  is 
the  frequent  use  of  what  the  learned  call  technical  words,  or  terms 
of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  poetry,  to  make  hard 
things  intelligible,  and  to  deliver  what  is  abstruse  of  itself  in  such 
easy  language  as  may '  be  understood  by  ordinary  readers :  be- 
sides, that  the  knowledge  of  a  poet  should  rather  seem  born  with 
him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn  from  books  and  systems.  I  have 
often  wondered,  how  Mr.  Dryden  could  translate  a  passage  out 
of  Virgil,  after  the  following  manner, 

Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea, 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land. 

Milton  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the  same  manner.     When  he  is 

•  Sttch  easy  language,  as  may.  Such  is  regularly  succeeded  by  as,  just 
as  tafis  is  by  qua/is,  in  Latin.  But  when  such  is  joined  to  an  atfjective—^ 
such  eaxg — it  has  only  the  sense  and  force  <»f  "so,"  the  correlative  of  which 
is  "  thaL"  He  might  have  said — such  language  as  may  be  understood^ — or 
— 9uch  easy  language  that  it  may  be  understood. — But' not, — mch  easy  lan» 
guage  as  may  be  understood — H. 
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upon  bailding,  he  mentioDS  Doric  Pillars,  Pilasters,  CorDice, 
Freeze,  Architrave.  When  he  talks  of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet 
with  Ecliptic,  and  Eccentric,  the  Trepidation,  Stars  dropping 
from  the  Zenith,  Rays  culminating  from  the  Equator.  To  \^hich 
might  be  added  many  instances  of  the  like  kind  in  several  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

I  shall  in  my  next  papers  give  an  account  of  the  many  parti- 
cular beauties  in  Milton,  which  would  have  been  too  long  to  insert 
mder  those  general  heads  I  have  already  treated  of,  and  with 
whidi  I  intend  to  conclude  this  piece  of  criticism.  L.' 
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— ^— -  Tolet  h»o  sub  lnc«  videri, 
Jndids  argatam  qa»  Don  formldat  seamen. 

Hob.  Are  Poet  86a 


-Some  cboose  the  clearest  light. 


And  boldly  cballenge  the  most  pferciog  eye. 

RosooMiioir. 

I  HAVE  seen  in  the  works  of  a  modern  philosopher,  a  map  of 
the  spots  in  the  sun.  My  last  paper  of  the  faults  and  blemishes 
in  Milton ^s  Paradise  Lost,  may  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  the 
same  nature.  To  pursue  the  allusion :  as  it  is  observed,  that 
imong  the  bright  parts  of  the  luminous  body  above-mentioned, 
there  are  some  which  glow  more  intensely,  and  dart  a  stronger 
light  than  others;  so,  notwithstanding  I  have  already  shewn 
Milton^s  poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  take  notice  of  such  beauties  as  appear  to  be  more  exquisite 

>  The  folio  has  8  instead  of  L,  which,  as  the  editions  of  1812  read  L, 
is  foppoeed  to  have  been  an  error  of  print — G. 
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than  tao  rest.     Milton  has  proposed  the  subject  of  his  poenoi  in 
the  following  verses. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  t^ute 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe 
With  loss  of  Eden,  'till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  hcav'nly  muse 

These  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  unadorned,  u 
any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which  particular  the  author  has  oon* 
formed  himself  to  the  example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of 
Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  cptation  of  the  world,  is  very  properly  made  to  the  muse  who 
inspired  Moses  in  those  books  from  whence '  our  author  drew  his 
subject,  and  to  the  holy  spirit  who  is  therein  represented  as  ope- 
rating after  a  particular  manner  in  the  first  production  of  nature. 
This  whole  exordium  rises  very  happily  into  noble  language  and 
sentiment,  as  I  think  the  transition  to  the  fable  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine-days  astonishment,  in  which  the  angels  lay  entranced 
after  their  dreadful  overthrow,**  and  fall  from  heaven,  before  they 
could  recover  either  the  use  of  thought  or  speech,  is  a  noble  cir- 
cumstance, and  very  finely  imagined.  The  division  of  hell  into 
seas  of  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  impregnated  with  the  same  fu- 
rious element,  with  that  particular  circumstance  of  the  exclusion 

*  From  irhence.  From,  is  included  in  whence,  and  is,  therefore,  redun- 
dant; 'but  is,  sometimep,  ns  here,  inserted  on  account  of  the  rhythm,  ihone 
— hovkit, — whence,  that  is,  three  long  syllables  coming  together  would  have 
dragged  heavily,  if  the  short  syllable  from  had  not  intervened.  It  may 
pcctn  that  he  might,  in  this  place,  with  equal  convenience,  have  saio, 
**/rom  which;'*  but  he  hml  just  before  said— iwrA',  which — and  therefore 
said,— /ro?/i  whence — to  avoid  the  monotony. — IL 

b  Yid.  Uesiod.— H.  * 
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of  Hope  from  those  inferaal  regions,  arc  instances  of  the  same 
great  and  fruitful  invention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  description  of  Satan,  who 
b  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper 
to  give  us  a  full  idea  of  him.  His  pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  oh- 
rtinacy,  despair,  and  impenitence,  are  all  of  them  very  artfully 
interwoven.  In  short,  his  first  speech  is  a  complication  of  all 
those  passions  which  discover  themselves  separately  in  several 
other  of  his  speeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole  part  of  this  great 
enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  such  incidents  as  are  very  apt  to 
laise  and  terrify  the  reader's  imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the 
book  now  before  us,  is  his  being  the  first  that  awakens  out  of  the 
general  trance,  with  his  posture  on  the  burning  lake,  his  rising 
from  it,  and  the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear. 

Thns  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyefl 
That  sparkling  bloz'd,  his  other  parts  beside 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 

Driv'n  backward  slope  their  pointing  B|>ires,  and  roU'd 

Id  l>ilIows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale.  • 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air. 

That  felt  unusual  weight 

-His  ponderous  shield. 


Ethereal  temper,  massy,  largo  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Thro'  optic  gloss  the  Tuscan  artists  view 
At  ev'ning  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Yaldamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivent,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills^  to  be  the  moot 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl 
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To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the  fallen  angels,  that  Uj' 
pluDged  and  stupified  in  the  sea  of  fire. 

He  caird  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep  J 

Of  hell  resounded 

But  there  is  no  single  passage  in  the  whole  poem  worked  ap 
to  a  greater  sublimity,  than  that  wherein  his  person  is  described  \ 
in  those  celebrated  lines  : 


-He,  above  the  rest, 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent^ 
Stood  like  a  towV,  Ac 

His  sentiments  are  every  way  answerable  to  his  oharacteTi 
and  suitable  to  a  created  beihg  of  the  most  exalted  and  depraved 
nature.  Such  is  that  in  which  he  takes  possession  of  his  place  of 
torments. 

Hail  horrors,  hail 


Infernal  world  I  and  thou  profoundest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor :  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 


And  afterwards, 


-&ere  at  least 


We  shall  be  free ;  th*  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy ;  will  not -drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  tho'  in  hA\ : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  tiian  serve  in  heaven. 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  enraged  spirit  utters  in 
other  places  of  the  poem,  the  author  has  taken  care  to  introduce 
none  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity,  and  incapable  of  shocking  a 
religious  reader ;  his  words,  as  the  poet  describes  them,  bearing 
only  a  *'  semblance  of  worth,  not  substance.^'  He  is  likewise  with 
great  art  described  as  owning  his  adversary  tp  be  almighty. 
Whatever  perverse  interpretation  he  puts  on  the  justice,  meroji 
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tnd  other  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  frequently  con- 
fesses his  omnipotence,  that  being  the  perfection  he  was  forced 
to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consideration  which  could  support  his 

pride  under  the  shame  of  his  defeat. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful   circumstance   of  his 

borsting  out  in  tears,  upon  his  survey  of  those  innumerable 

spirits  whom  he  had  involved  in  the  same  guilt  and  ruin  with 

himself. 


-  He  now  prepared 


To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay'd,  and  thrice  in  spite  of  scorn 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth 

The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abundance  of  learning  in  it, 
and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  poetry,  which  rises  in  a  great  mea- 
mire  from  its  describing  the  places  where  they  were  worshipped, 
by  those  beautiful  marks  of  rivers,  so  frequent  among  the  ancient 
poets.  The  author  had  doubtless  in  this  place  Homer's  catalogue 
of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list  of  warriors  in  his  view.  The  characters 
of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  their  respec- 
tive speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and  sixth  book.  The 
account  of  Tbammuz  is  finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we 
read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  that 
idoL 


-Thammuz  came  next  behind, 


Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur*d 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amVoui  ditties  all  a  summer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adouis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  (j-early  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat, 
Whoee  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  whcnbv  the  vision  led 
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His  eyes  survey'd  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah * 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  insert  as  a  note  on  this  beau- 
tiful passage,  the  account  given  us  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Maundrell  of  this  ancient  piece  of  worship,  and  probably  the  first 
occasion  of  such  a  superstition.  '^  Wc  came  to  a  fair  large  river, 
doubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so  famous  for  the  idolatrous 
rites  performed  here  in  lamentation  of  Adonis.  We  had  the  for- 
tune to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  that  opin- 
ion which  Lucian  relates  concerning  this  river,  viz.  that  thia 
stream,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  about  the  feast 
of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody  colour ;  which  the  heathens  looked  upon 
as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the  river  for  the  death 
of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains,  out 
of  which  this  stream  rises.  Something  like  this  we  saw  actually 
come  to  pass ;  for  the  water  was  stained  to  a  surprising  redness ; 
and,  as  wc  observed  in  travelling,  had  discoloured  the  sea  a  great 
way  into  a  reddish  hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort  of  minium,  - 
or  red  earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the  rain,  and 
not  by  any  stain  from  Adonis's  blood." 

The  passage  in  the  catalogtle,  explaining -the  manner  how  spir- 
its transform  themselves  by  contraction,  or  enlargement  of  their 
dimensions,  is  introduced  with  great  judgment,  to  make  way  for 
several  surprising  accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  There 
follows  one,  at  the  very  end  of  the  J5rst  book,  which  is  what  the 
French  critics  call  marvellous,  but  at  the  same  time  probable,  by 
reason  of  the  passage  last  mentioned.  As  soon  as  the  infernal 
palace  is  finished,  we  are  told  the  multitude  and  rabble  of  spirits 
immediately  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  compass,  that  there 
might  be  room  for  such  a  numberless  assembly  in  this  capacious 

^  This  quotation  from  Milton  and  the  paragraph  immediately  following 
it.  were  not  in  the  first  publication  of  this  paper  in  folio.— G. 
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luJL  But  it  is  the  poet's  refinement  upon  this  thought,  which  I 
most  admire,  and  which  is,  indeed,  very  noble  in  itself.  For  he 
tells  OS,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar,  among  the  fallen  spirits, 
eoDtracted  their  forms,  those  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity  still 
preserved  their  natural  dimensions. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  larger 
Though  without  number,  still  amidst  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court    But  far  within, 
And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves, 
Tlie  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim, 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat, 
A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 
Frequent  and  full 

The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  description  of  the  Pan- 
daemonium,  are  full  of  beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the  first  book  wonderfully 
poetical,  and  instances  of  that  sublime  genius  so  peculiar  to  the 
Mithor.  Such  is  the  description  of  AzazePs  stature,  and  of -the 
infernal  standard  which  he  unfurls ;  as  also  of  that  ghastly  light, 
by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  place  of  tor- 
ments. 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

Save  what  the  glimm'ring  of  those  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful 

The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  fallen  angels  when  drawn  up 
in  battle  array : 


-  The  universal  host  up  sent 


A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  night 

The  review  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  infernal  army 


-He  thro'  the  armed  files 


Darts  his  experieno'd  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
VOL.   V. — 4 
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Th«  whole  battalion  views  their  order  dae^ 
Their  yieages  and  stature  as  of  gods ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums,  and  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hard'ning  in  hit  strength 
Glories 

The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon  the  drawing  of  their 

swords : 

He  spake :  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thigh 
Of  mighty  cherubim;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  Hell 

The  sudden  production  of  the  Pandadmonium : 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  in  it : 


■  From  th*  arch'd  roof. 


Pendent  by  subtle  mngic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus^  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky. 

There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and  allusions  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost  And  here  I  must  observe,  that  when 
Milton  alludes  either  to  things  or  persons,  he  never  quits  his 
simile  till  it  rises  to  some  very  great  idea,  which  is  often  foreign 
to  the  occasion  that  gave  birth  to  it  The  resemblance  does  not, 
perhaps,  last  above  a  line  or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on  with  the 
hint,  till  he  has  raised  out  of  it  some  glorious  image  or  sentiment, 
proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give  it  that  sub- 
lime kind  of  entertainment,  which  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  poem.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's  and  Vir- 
giPs  way  of  writing,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture in  Milton* s  similitudes.     I  am  the  more  particular  on  this 
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keid,  because  ignorant  readers,  who  have  formed  their  taste  upon 
the  quaint  similes,  and  little  turns  of  wit,  which  are  so  much  in 
TOgne  among  modem  poets,  cannot  relish  these  beauties  which 
tre  of  a  ^uch  higher  nature,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  censure 
Milton's  oompcirisons,  in  which  they  do  not  see  any  surprising 
points  of  likeness.  Monsieur  Perrault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated 
relish,  and  for  that  very  reason  has  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ri- 
dicule several  of  Homer's  similitudes,  which  he  calls  Comparai- 
urns  d  longue  queue,  ^  Long-tailed  comparisons.'  I  shall  conclude 
this  paper  on  the  first  book  of  Milton  with  the  answer  which 
Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Perrault  on  this  occasion.^  '*  Compa- 
risons (says  he)  in  odes,  and  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced  only 
to  illustrate  and  embellish  the  discourse,  but  to  amuse  and  relax 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  frequently  disengaging  him  from  too 
painful  an  attention  to  the  principal  subject,  and  by  leading  him 
into  other  agreeable  images.  Homer  (says  he)  excelled  in  this 
particular,  whose  comparisons  abound  with  such  images  of  nature 
88  are  proper  to  relieve  and  diversify  his  subjects.  He  continu- 
ally instructs  the  reader,  and  makes  him  take  notice,  even  in  ob- 
jects which  are  every  day  before  our  eyes,  of  such  circumstances 
as  we  should  not  otherwise  have  observed."  To  this  he  adds,  as 
a  maxim  universally  acknowledged,  *^  that  it  is  not  necessary  in 
poetry  for  the  points  of  the  comparison  to  correspond  with  one 
another  exactly,  but  that  a  general  resemblance  is  sufficient,  and 
that  too  much  nicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the  rhetorician 
and  epigrammatist." 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton,  as  the  great  fable  is  the  soul  of  each  poem,  so,  to  give 
their  works  an  agreeable  variety,  their  episodes  are  so  many 
short  fables,  and  their  similes  so  many  short  episodes ;  to  which 

*  B^flexioDB  critiques  sur  quelques  passages  da  Rh6tear  Longin.  Pr6f. 
PL  464— ed  de  Didot— O. 
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you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  their  metaphors  are  so  many 
short  similes.  If  the  reader  considers  the  comparisons  in  the 
first  hook  of  Milton,  of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the  sleeping 
leviathan,  of  the  bees  swarming  about  the  hive,  of  ^e  fairy 
dance,  in  the  view  wherein  I  have  placed  them,  he  will  easily 
discover  the  great  beauties  that  are  in  each  of  those  passages. 

L. 


No.  309.    SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23. 

Dt  qnlbns  impeiiam  est  anlmaram,  ambneqae  sllcntea, 
£t  Chaos,  ot  Phlegcthon,  loca  nocte  sUontla  late ; 
Bit  mlhi  fas  audita  loqai !  sit  numine  vestn) 
Pandero  res  alta  terra  et  cidigine  mersaa. 

YiBO.  JEn.  vL  264. 
Ye  realms,  yet  anrevcal*d  to  human  sight, 
Ye  gods  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night, 
Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  mc  to  relate 
The  mystic  wonders  of  your  silent  state. 

Dbyden. 

I  HAVE  before  observed  in  general,  that  the  persons  whom 
Milton  introduces  into  his  poem,  always  discover  such  senti- 
ments and  behaviour,  as  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  conformable 
to  their  respective  characters.  Every  circumstance  in  their 
speeches  and  actions,  is  with  great  justness  and  delicacy  adapted 
to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act.  As  the  poet  very  much  excels 
in  this  consistency  of  his  characters,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  consider 
several  passages  of  the  second  book  in  this  light.  That  superior 
greatness  and  mock  majesty,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  prince  Of 
the  fallen  angels,  is  admirably  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  tlii? 
book.  His  opening  and  closing  the  debate  ;  his  taking  on  bim- 
self  that  great  enterprise  at  the  thought  of  which  the  whole 
infernal  assembly  trembled ;  his  encountering  the  hideous  phan- 
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torn  who  gaarded  the  gates  of  hell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all 
his  terrors  ;  are  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind  which 
could  not  brook  submission  even  to  omnipotence. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  scat 
T)ie  monster  moving,  onward  came  as  fast 
"With  horrid  strides :  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
Th'  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd  * 
Admir'd,  not  feared 

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  behaviour  discovers 
itself  in  the  several  adventures  which  he  meets  with  during  his 
passage  through  the  regions  of  unformed  matter,  and  particularly 
in  his  address  to  those  tremendous  powers  who  are  described  as 
presiding  over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise  in  all  its  circumstances  full 
of  that  fire  and  fury  which  distinguish  this  spirit  from  the  rest 
of  the  fallen  angels.  He  is  described  in  the  first  book  as  be- 
smeared with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with 
the  tears  of  parents  Ind  the  cries  of  children.  In  the  second 
hook  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercest  spirit  that  fought  in  hea- 
Ten :  and  if  we  consider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  sixth 
hook,  where  the  battle  of  the  angels  is  described,  we  find  it  every 
way  answerable  to  the  same  furious  enraged  character. 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought^ 

And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king,  who  him  defy'd. 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heav'n 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasphemous ;  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waste,  with  shatter'd  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Milton  has  represent- 
ed this  violent  impetuous  spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  such  pre- 
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• 

oipitate  passions,  as  the  first  that  rises  in  that  assembly,  to  giye 
his  opinion  upon  their  present  posture  of  affairs.  Accordingly 
he  declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  appears  incensed  at  his 
companions,  for  losing  so  much  time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon 
it.  All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  audacious,  and  desperate.  Such 
is  that  of  arming  themselves  with  tortures,  and  turning  their 
punishments  upon  him  who  inflicted  them. 

No,  let  us  rather  chuse, 


Arm'd  with  hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
0*er  heavn's  high  tow'rs  to  force  resistless  way. 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  tort'rer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  Almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels ;  and  his  throne  itself 
Mixt  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire, 
His  own  invented  torments 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery,  is  also  highly 
suitable  to  his  character ;  as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  their 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  victory,  it  is 
revenge,  is  a  sentiment  truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  implacable  spirit. 

Belial  is  described  in  the  first  book,  as  the  idol  of  the  lewd 
and  luxurious.  He  is  in  the  second  book,  pursuant  to  that 
description,  characterized  as  timorous  and  slothful,  and  if  we 
look  into  the  sixth  book,  we  find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of 
angels  for  nothing  but  that  scoffing  speech  which  he  makes 
to  Satan,  on  their  supposed  advantage  over  the  enemy.  As  his 
appearance  is  uniform,  and  of  a  piece  in  these  three  several 
views,  we  find  his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  assembly  every  way 
conformable  to  his  character.  Such  are  his  apprehensions  of  a 
second  battle,  his  horrors  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be 
miserable  rather  than  '  not  to  be.'     I  need  not  observe,  that  the 
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contrast  of  thought  in  this  speech,  and  that  whieh  precedes  it, 
giyes  ^n  agreeable  variety  to  the  debate.' 

Mammon's  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the  first  book,  that 
the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  secoud.  We  were  before  told, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  taught  mankind  to  ransack  the  earth 
for  gold  and  silver,  and  that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandsemo- 
ninm,  or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the  evil  spirits  were  to  meet 
in  council.  His  speech  in  this  book  is  every  where  suitable  to 
80  depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is  that  reflection,  of  their 
being  unable  to  taste  the  happiness  of  Heaven  were  they  actually 
there,  in  the  mouth  of  one,  who  while  he  was  in  heaven  is  said 
to  have  had  his  mind  dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glo^ 
ries  of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent  on  the  riches  of 
the  pavement,  than  on  the  beatific  vision.  I  shall  also  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  how  agreeable  the  following  sentiments  are  to 
the  same  character. 


-  This  deep  world 


Of  darkness  do  we  dread  f  how  oft  amidst 
Thick  cloud  and  dark  doth  Ueav*n*8 aUruling  sire 
Chase  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscnred, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne ;  from  whence  deep  thnnders  roar 
Mastering  their  rage,  and  Heav*n  resembles  hell  f 
As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  please  f  this  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold : 

^  This  contrast  is  supposed  by  Thyer  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
oontrast  between  Alete  and  Argante,  in  the  Jerusalem  Delivered^Y. 
Gel  Lib.  c  ii.  st  Iviii-lix. 

^Iet»— A1  finger  pronto,  all  Ihgaonire  sooorto: 
Oran  flibbro  dl  calnnnie,  Aw. 
Aifsate^ImfMUBlente,  InMombll,  fiaro, 

Nell  *arm«  InfiitioabUe  •  ioTltto,  Aw. 

Or,  in  tlM  spirited  version  of  old  Fairfax : 

Alete- 

A  flstterer,  s  pfektbtnk,  and  s  Hsr 

tt»- 
Fierce,  stem,  oatrageous,  kem  an  tharpaoad  brand.— O. 
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Nor  want  we  skill,  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence,  and  what  can  Hieaven  shew  more  f 

Belzebuby  who  is  reckoned  tlie  second  in  dignity  that  fell, 
and  is  in  the  first  book  the  second  that  awakens  out  of  the 
trance,  and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the  situation  of  their  a&irs, 
maintains  his  rank  in  the  book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  won- 
derful majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to  speak.  He  acts  as 
a  kind  of  moderator  between  the  two  opposite  parties,  and  pro- 
poses a  third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  assembly  givjes  into. 
The  motion  he  makes  of  detaching  one  of  their  body  in  search 
of  a  new  world  is  grounded  upon  a  project  devised  bj  Satan, 
and  cursorily  proposed  by  him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  first 
book. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 

There  went  a  fame  in  Heaven,  -that  he  ere  long 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 

Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heav*n : 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 

Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere : 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th*  abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 


Full  counsel  must  mature :  - 


It  is  on  this  project  that  Belzebub  grounds  his  proposal. 

What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise?    There  is  a  place 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Ileav'n 

Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  call'd  Max,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  power  and  excellence,  but  favoured  more 

Of  him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 

Pronounced  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath, 

That*Bhook  Heav'n*6  whole  circumference,  confirmed. 

The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was,  not  to  omit  in  the 
first  book  the  project  upon  which  the  whole  poem  turns  :  as  also 
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that  the  prince  of  the  &llen  angels  was  the  only  proper  person  to 
give  it  birth,  and  that  he  next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fittest 
to  support  it 

There  is  besides,  I  think,  something  wonderjfolly  beautiful, 
and  Tery  apt  to  affect  the  reader's  imagination,  in  this  ancient 
prophecy  or  report  in  heaven,  concerning  the  creation  of  man. 
Nothing  could  shew  more  the  dignity  of  the  species,  than  this 
tradition  which  ran  of  them  before  their  existence.  They  are 
represented  to  have  been  the  talk  of  Heaven,  before  they  were 
created.  Yirgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  common-wealth, 
makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  state  of  pre-existence ; 
bat  Milton  does  a  far  greater  honour  to  mankind  in  general,  as 
he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them  even  before  they  are  in  being. 

The  rising  of  this  great  assembly  is  described  in  a  very  sub- 
lime and  poetical  manner. 

Their  rising  all  at  once  waa  aa  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote '- 

The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the  particular  ac- 
count of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  described  with  great  preg- 
nancy of  thought,  and  copiousness  of  invention.  The  diversions 
are  every  way  suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but 
strength  and  knowledge  misapplied.  Such  are  their  contentions 
at  the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with  their  entertainment  in  the 
following  lines. 

Others  with  vaat  Typliean  rage  more  fell 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind;  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar.' 

Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own  criminal 
exploits,  and  their  discourse  in  sounding  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and  fore-knowledge. 

»  V.  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  774.    Virg.  JEn,  vi.  642,  and  Newton's  ed.  of  MH- 
ton's  Par.  Lost,  v.  i.  p.  180.—C. 
VOL.  v.- 
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The  several  circumstances  in  the  description  of  hell  are  finely 
imagined ;  as  the  four  rivers  which  disgorge  themselves  into  the 
sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  river  of  obli- 
vion. The  monstrous  animals  produced  in  that  infernal  world 
arc  represented  by  a  single  line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid 
idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer  description  would  have  done 


-Nature  bpee<l9, 


Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign*d  or  fear  conceiv'd, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits,  and  their  place  of  habita- 
tation,  comes  in  very  happily  to  ninbend  the  mind  of  the  reader 
from  its  attention  to  the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet  would  in- 
deed have  spun  out  so  many  circumstances  to  a  great  length,  and 
by  that  means  have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated,*  the  prinoi- 
pal  fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely  imagined. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the  allegory  concern- 
ing Sin  and  Death,  which  is,  however,  a  very  finished  piece  in  its 
kind,  when  it  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The 
genealogy  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy. 
Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  off-spring  of  Sin. 
The  incestuous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death  produces  those 
monsters  and  hell-hounds  which  from  time  to  time  enter  into 
their  mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth. 
These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  the  proper  fruits 
of  Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from  the  apprehensions  of  Death. 
This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I  think,  clearly  intimated  in  the 
speech  of  Sin,  where  complaining  of  this  her  dreadful  issue,  she 
adds, 

•  JUutirated.  It  should  have  been — imtead  of  illuttrating — or,  and  not 
hav€  illuUrated. — ^H. 
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Before  mine  eyee  in  opposition  site 
Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on. 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows, 
His  end  with  mine  involved 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful  circumstanoe 
m  the  last  part  of  this  quotation.  He  will  likewise  observe  how 
natorally  the  three  persons  concerned  in  this  allegory  are 
tempted  by  one  common  interest  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
together,  and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the  portress  of  hell, 
md  the  only  being  that  can  open  the  gates  to  that  world  of 
tortures. 

The. descriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is  likewise  very  strong, 
ind  full  of  sublime  ideas.  The  figure  of  Death,  the  regal  crown 
apon  his  head,  his  menace  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  combat, 
the  outcry  at  his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to  be  passed 
over  in  mlenoe,  tod  extremely  suitable  to  this  King  of  Terrors. 
I  need  not  mention  the  justness  of  thought  which  is  observed  in 
the  generation  of  these  several  symbolical  persons,  that  Sin  was 
produced  upon  the  first  revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  appeared  soon 
after  he  was  cast  into  hell,  and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were 
oonceived  at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments.  The  description 
of  the  gates  is  very  poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is  full  of 
Milton's  spirit. 


-  On  a  suddea  open  fly 


With  impetuons  reooil  and  jarring  sound 

Th'  infernal  door%  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebus.    She  epen*d,  but  to  shut 

Excell'd  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

That  with  extended  wings  a  banner*d  host 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 

With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

Gtft  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 
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In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  Chaos,  there  are  several  ima- 
ginary persons  described,  as  residing  in  that  immense  waste  of 
matter.  This  may  perhaps  be  conformable  to  the  taste  of  those 
critics  who  are  pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not  life 
and  manners  ascribed  to  it ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  am  pleased 
most  with  those  passages  in  this  description  which  carry  in  them 
a  greater  measure  of  probability,  and  are  such  as  might  possibly 
.  have  happened.  Of  this  kind  is  his  first  mounting  in  the  smoke, 
that  rises  from  the  infernal  pit,  his  falling  into  a  cloud  of  nitre, 
and  the  like  combustible  materials,  that  by  their  explosion  still 
hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage ;  his  springing  upward  like  a 
pyramid  of  fire,  with  his  laborious  passage  through  that  confusion 
of  elements,  which  the  poet  calls 

The  womb  of  nature  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  Chaos  from  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  with  the  distant  discovery  of  the 
earth  that  hung  close  by  the  moon,*  are  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  poetical.  L. 
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Nee  dens  interslt,  niai  dlgnns  ylndice  nodua 

Inciderit 

«  Hob.  An  Poet  191. 

Never  prcsame  to  make  a  god  appear, 

Bat  for  a  baseness  worthy  of  a  god. 

ROSCOIUIOK. 

Horace  advises  a  poet  to  consider  thoroughly  the  nature  and 
force  of  his  genius.  Milton  seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well 
wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  en- 

*  By  the  moon,  Mr.  Addison  mistakea  the  sense  of  this  passage. — See 
Dr.  Newton's  note  on  the  place. — ^H. 
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tbrely  conformable  to  tbose  talents  of  which  he  was  master.  As 
his  genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the  sublime,  his  subject  is 
the  noblest  that  could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  man 
Eyery  thing  that  is  truly  great  and  astonishing  has  a  place  in  it. 
The  whole  system  of  the  intellectual  world  ;  the  Chaos,  and  the 
creation ;  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
his  poem. 

Haying  in  the  first  and  second  book  represented  the  infernal 
vorld  with  all  its  horrors,  the  thread  of  his  fable  naturally  leads 
him  into  the  opposite  regions  of  bliss  and  glory. 

If  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  any  where,  it  is  in  those 
parts  of  his  poem,  where  the  divine  persons  are  introduced  as 
speakers.      One  may,  I  think,  observe  that  the  author  proceeds 
with  a  kind  of  fear  and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Almighty.      He  dares  not  give  his  imagination  its 
foil  play,  but  chuses  to  confine  himself  to  such  thoughts  as  are 
drawn  from  the  books  of  the  most  orthodox  divines,  aud  to  such 
expressions  as  may  be  met  with  in  scripture.      The  beauties, 
therefore,  which  we  are  to  look  for  in  these  speeches,  are  not  of 
a  poetical  nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  sentiments 
of  grandeur,  as  with  thoughts  of  devotion.     The  passions,  which 
they  are  designed  to  raise,  are  a  divine  love  and  religious  fear. 
The  particular  beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the  third  book  consists 
in  that  shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which  the  poet  has 
coached  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together, 
in  a  regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of  Providence,  with 
respect  to  man.      He  has  represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines 
of  predestination,  free-will,  and  grace,  as  also  the  great  points  of 
the  incarnation  and  redemption,  (which  naturally  grow  up  in  a 
poem  that  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,)  with  great  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light  than  ever  I  met  with  in 
any  other  writer.      As  these  points  are  dry  in  themselves  to  the 
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generality  of  readers,  the  concise  and  clear  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  them  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  as  is  likewise  that 
particular  art  which  he  has  made  use  of,  in  the  interspersing  of 
all  those  graces  of  poetry,  which  the  subject  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  every  thing  that  is 
transacted  in  it,  is  a  prospect  worthy  of  omniscience ;  and  as 
much  above  that,  in  which*  Virgil  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the 
christian  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  more  rational  and  sublime 
than  that  of  the  heathens.  The  particular  objects  on  which  he 
is  described  to  have  cast  his  eye,  are  represented  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  lively  manner. 

Now  had  th*  Almighty  father  from  above,  ^ 

From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 

High  thron'd  above  all  height,  bent  down  his  eye^ 

His  own  works  and  their  works  at  onoe  to  view. 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 

Beatitude  past  utterance :  on  his  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 

His  only  Son ;  on  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plao'd, 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  lovei 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivaird  love, 

In  blissful  solitude ;  he  then  survey'd 

1  *  When  God  Almighty  fh>m  his  lofty  throoa, 
B«t  in  those  >art8  of  heaven  that  poreet  are, 
As  &r  above  the  clear  stars  evoj  one, 
As  it  is  hence  np  to  the  highest  star, 
Looked  down,  and  all  at  once  this  world  beheld, 
Each  land,  each  city,  country,  town  and  field.* 

y.  Fairfax's  Tasso— c.  i.  st.  viL  The  comparison  with  Tasso  is  the  more 
striking,  from  Addison's  want  of  appreciation  of  the  genius  which  Milton 
found  BO  suggestive. — O. 

•  In  which.  In  what  f  pro$jfiecty  or  survey :  but  how  could  Jupiter  be 
drawn  in  either!    The  expression  is,  plainly,  inaccurate. — H. 
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Hell  and  the  golf  between,  and  Satan  there 
Coasting  the  wall  of  heav'n  on  this  side  nighty 
In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  outside  of  thid  world,  that  9eem*d 
Firm  land  imbosom'd  without  firmament, 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high. 
Wherein  past,  present^  future,  he  beholdsi 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake. 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creation,  is  finely 
imagined  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. The  effects  of  this  speech  in  the  blessed  spirits,  and  in 
the  divine  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency. 

Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  fiird 
All  Heav'n,  and  in  the  blessed  8|)irita  elect 
Sense  of  now  joy  ineflfable  diffus'd  I 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious,  in  him  all  his  father  shone 
Substantially  expressed,  and  in  his  face 
Divine  compassion  visibly  appear'd. 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circumstance,  wherein 
the  whole  host  of  angels  arc  represented  as  standing  mute ;  nor 
show  how  proper  the  occasion  was  to  produce  such  a  silence  in 
heaven.  The  close  of  this  divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn  of  an- 
gels that  follows  upon  it,  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poet- 
ical, that  I  should  not  forbear  inserting  the  whole  passage,  if  the 
bounds  of  my  paper  would  give  me  leave. 

No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitudes  of  Angels  with  a  shout, 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  utt' ring  joy,  heav'n  rang 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  llosanuas  fill'd 
Th*  eternal  regions ;  <fec. — 
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Satan's  walk  upon  tbe  outside  of  the  universe,  which,  at  a 
distance,  appeared  to  him  of  a  globular  form,  but,  upon  his 
nearer  approach,  looked  like  an  unbounded  plain,  is  natural  and 
noble.  As  his  roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation,  be- 
tween that  mass  of  matter,  which  was  wrought  into  a  world,  and 
that  shapeless  unformed  heap  of  materials,  which  still  lay  in 
chaos  and  confusion,  strikes  the  imagination  with  something  as- 
tonishingly great  and  wild.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  Limbo 
of  Vanity,  which  the  poet  places  upon  this  uttermost  surface  of 
the  universe,  and  shall  here  explain  myself  more  at  large  on 
that,  and  other  parts  of  the  poem,  which  are  of  the  same  shadowy 
nature. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  fable  in  an  epic  poem  should 
abound  in  circumstances  that  are  both  credible  and  astonishing; 
or,  as  the  French  critics  chuse  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be 
filled  with  the  probable  and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  from  a  true 
history ;  if  it  is  only  marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romanoe. 
The  great  secret,  therefore,  of  heroic  poetry,  is  to  relate  such 
circumstances,  as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  same  time 
both  belief  and  astonishment.  This  is  brought  jbo  pass  in  a  well- 
chosen  fable,  by  the  account  of  such  things  as  have  really  hap- 
pened, or  at  least  of  such  things  as  have  happened  according  to 
the  received  opinions  of  mankind.  Milton's  fable  is  a  master- 
piece of  this  nature ;  as  the  war  in  Heaven,  the  condition  of  the 
fallen  angels,  the  state  of  innocence,  the  temptation  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  the  fall  of  man,  though  they  are  very  astonishing  in 
themselves,  are  not  only  credible,  but  actual  points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with  credibility,  is  by 
a  happy  invention  of  the  poet ;  as  in  particular,  when  he  intro- 
duces agents  of  a  superior  nature,  who  are  capable  of  effecting 
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wliat  is  wonderfal,  and  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  ordina- 
ry course  of  things.  Ulysses's  ship  *  being  turned  into  a  rock,  and 
iBoeas's  fleet  into  a  shoal  of  water-nymphs,  though  they  are  very 
surprising  accidents,  arc  nevertheless  probable,  when  we  are  told 
that  they  were  the  gods  who  thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this 
kind  of  machinery  which  fills  the  poems  both  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil with  such  circumstances  as  are  wonderful,  but  not  impossible, 
and  so  frequently  produce  in  the  reader  the  most  pleasing  pas- 
sion that  can  rise  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  admiration.  If 
there  be  any  instance  in  the  j^neid  liable  to  exception  upon  this 
account,  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  where  ^neas  is 
represented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that  dropped  blood.  To 
qualify  this  wonderful  circumstance,  Polydorus  tells  a  story  from 
the  root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
country  having  pierced  him  with  spears  and  arrows,  the  wood 
which  was  left  in  his  body  took  root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave  birth 
to  that  bleeding  tree.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  the  mar- 
vellous without  the  probable,  because  it  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  causes,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
god,  or  other  supernatural  power  capable  of  producing  it :  the 
spears  and  arrows  grow  of  themselves,  without  so  much  as  the 
modern  help  of  an  enchantment'     If  we  look  into  the  fiction  of 

'The  expression  is  inaccurate,  for  it  was  not  Ulysses*^  eliip,  but  that  of 
the  Phsaciana  which  was  turned  into  a  rock.  V.  Odyss.  L.  xiii.  v.  160, 
4c— G. 

•And  yet  Dante  has  drawn  from  this  the  idea  of  the  punishment  which 
be  assigns  for  suicide  in  the  Xlllth  cant,  of  the  Inferno :  The  fearful 
wood— 

*  *  GhA  ds  nesson  sentiero  era  segnsto— 

Non  frondi  verdi,  ma  di  color  foeoo, 
Non  rami  acbietti,  ma  nod<»l  e  InToIU, 
Non  pomi  v*eran,  ma  Bteccbi  cou  toso).* 
*  Wbleb  by  no  path  was  marked.    Not  green  tbe  foliage,  bnt  brown  in  color ;  not 
siaooUi  tbe  braachce>  but  gnarled  and  warped;  apples  none  were  there,  bat  withered 
itteka  with  poison.' 

V.  Carlylo'a  acearate  and  yigorooB  translation. — 6. 
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Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it  full  of  surprising  incidents,  they 
are  generally  suited  to  our  notions  of  the  things  and  persons  de- 
scribed, and  tempered  with  a  due  measure  of  probability.  I 
must  only  make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  his 
episode  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  some  of  the  imaginary  persons  in 
his  chaos.  These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not  credible ;  the 
reader  cannot  so  far  impose  upon  himself  as  to  see  a  possibility 
in  them ;  they  are  the  description  of  dreams  and  shadows,  not 
of  things  or  persons.  I  know  that  many  critics  look  upon  the 
stories  of  Circe,  Polypheme,  the  Syrens,  nay,  the  whole  Odyssey 
and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories ;  but  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are 
fables,  which,  considering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that  prevailed 
in  the  age  of  the  poets,  might  possibly  have  been  according  to 
the  letter.  The  persons  are  such  as  might  have  acted  what  is 
ascribed  to  thefn,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented,  might  possibly  have  been  truths  and  realities.  This  ap- 
pearance of  probability  is  so  absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater 
kinds  of  poetry,  that  Aristotle  observes,  the  ancient  tragic 
writers  made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men  as  had  actuallj 
lived  in  the  world,  though  the  tragedy  proceeded  upon  adven- 
tures they  were  never  engaged  in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  sab- 
ject  more  credible.  In  a  word,  besides  the  hidden  meaning  of 
an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal  sense  ought  to  appear  probable. 
The  story  should  be  such  as  an  ordinary  reader  may  acquiesoe 
in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or  political  truth  may  be  discovered 
in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  surface,  or  out- 
most wall  of  the  universe,  discovers  at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which 
led  into  the  creation,  and  is  described  as  the  opening  through 
which  the  angels  pass  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their 
errands  to  mankind.  His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  passage, 
and  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature,  that  appeared  to 
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him  new  and  fresh  in  all  its  boanties,  with  the  simile  illustrating 
this  circamstance,  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  as  surprising 
and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow  of  the  universe  with  the  eye,  or 
(as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  first  book)  with  the  ken  of  an  angel. 
He  surveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense  amphitheatre  that  lie 
between  both  the  poles  of  heaven,  and  takes  in  at  one  view  the 
whole  round  of  the  creation. 

His  flight  between  the  several  worlds  that  shined  on  every 
tide  of  him,  with  the  particular  description  of  the  sun,  are  set 
forth  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  His  shape, 
speech,  and  behaviour,  upon  his  transforming  himself  into  an  an- 
gel of  light,  are  touched  with  exquisite  beauty.  The  poet^s 
thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which  in  the  vulgar  opin- 
ion of  mankind  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  creation,  and 
the  placing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  finely  contrived, 
and  the  more  adjusted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it  was  a  re- 
ceived doctrine  among  the  most  famous  philosophers,  that  every 
orb  had  its  intelligence ;  and  as  an  apostle  in  sacred  writ  is  said 
to  have  seen  such  an  angel  in  the  sun.  In  the  answer  which  this 
angel  returns  to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming 
majesty  as  is  altogether  suitable  to  a  superior  being.  The  part 
of  it  in  wiiich  he  represents  himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is 
very  noble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper  where  it  is  introduced, 
but  requisite  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows  in  the  seventh 
book. 

I  saw,  when  at  his  word  Ihe  formless  mass 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  rul'd,  stood  va^t  iiifir»itud»'  contiu'd ; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled. 
Light  shon,  etc. 

In  the  following  part  of  the  speech  he  points  out  the  earth 
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with  such  circumstances,  that  the  reader  can  scarce  forbear  fanoj- 
ing  himself  employed  on  the  same  distant  view  of  it. 

Look  downward  on  the  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  tho*  but  reflected,  shines : 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man ;  that  light 
His  day,  <&& 

I  must  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon  this  third  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  without  taking  notice  of  that  celebrated  complaint 
of  Milton  with  which  it  opens,  and  which  certainly  deseryes  all 
the  praises  that  have  been  given  (o  it ;  though,  as  I  have  before 
hintod,  it  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an  excrescence,  than  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  poem.  The  same  observation  might  be  ap- 
plied to  that  beautiful  digression  upon  hypocrisy,  in  the  same 
book.  L. 


No.  321.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  8. 

Nee  satis  est  pnlclira  esse  poemata,  dulcla  sunto. 

UoB.  Ars  Poet  09. 
Tis  not  enough  a  poem's  finely  writ ; 
It  must  affect  and  captivate  the  soul. 

lioacouMOV. 

Those  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
poems  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  will  easily  pardon  the  length  of  my 
discourse  upon  Milton.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon,  by  the 
best  judges,  as  the  greatest  production,  or  at  least  the  noblest 
work  of  genius,  in  our  language,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set 
before  an  English  reader  in  its  full  beauty.  For  this  reason, 
though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  graces 
and  imperfections  in  my  six  first  papers,  I  thought  myself  obliged 
to  bestow  one  upon  every  book  in  particular.     The  three  first 
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Vooks  I  have  already  dispatched,  and  am  now  entering  upon  the 
fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader,  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  beauties  in  this  great  author,  especially  in  the  descrip- 
Utc  parts  of  his  poem,  which  I  have  not  touched  upon  ;  it  being 
my  intention  to  point  out  those  only,  which  appear  to  me  the  most 
exqmsite,  or  those  which  are  not  so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  that  has  read  the  critics,  who  have  written  upon  the 
Odyssey,  the  Iliad,  and  the  j^neid,  knows  very  well,  that  though 
they  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the  great  beauties  in  those  poems, 
they  haye  neyertheless  each  of  them  discovered  several  master- 
strokes, which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  rest.  In  the 
suae  manner,  I  question  not  but  any  writer,  who  shall  treat  on 
this  subject  after  me,  may  find  several  beauties  in  Milton,  which 
I  have  not  taken  notice  of.  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ  among  one  another,  as 
to  some  particular  points  in  an  epic  poem,  I  have  not  bound  my- 
self scrupulously  to  the  rules  which  any  of  them  has  laid  down 
upon  that  art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  join  with 
one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  sometimes  to  differ  from  all 
of  them,  when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  was  on 
my  side. 

We  may  consider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book  under  three 
heads.  In  the  first  are  those  pictures  of  still-life,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  descriptions  of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  Bower,  &c. 
In  the  next  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend  the  speeches  and 
behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  angels.  In  the  last  is  the  conduct 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  observed  Aris- 
totle's rule  of  lavishing  all  the  ornaments  of  diction  on  the  weak 
onactive  parts  of  the  fable,  which  are  not  supported  by  the  beau- 
ty of  sentiments  and  characters.  Accordingly  the  reader  may 
observe,  that  the  expressions  are  more  florid  and  elaborate  in 
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these  descriptions,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  poenu  I 
must  farther  add^  that  though  the  drawings  of  gardens,  rivers, 
rainbows,  and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  justly  censured 
in  an  heroic  poem,  when  thej  run  out  into  an  unnecessary  length; 
the  description  of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the 
poet  been  very  particular  in  it,  not  only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the 
principal  action,  but  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that 
happiness  from  which  our  first  parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it  Ib 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short  sketch  which 
we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ.  Milton^s  exuberance  of  imagination 
has  poured  forth  such  a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this  seat  of 
happiness  and  innocence,  that  it  would  bo  endless  to  point  oat 
each  particular. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head,  without  further  observing,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the  whole  poenni 
wherein  the  sentiments  and  allusions  are  not  taken  from  this  their 
delightful  habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole  coarse  of 
action,  always  finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Paradise.  In  shorty 
as  the  critics  have  remarked,  that  in  those  poems,  wherein  shep- 
herds are  actors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to  take  a  tincture 
from  the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers ;  so  we  may  observe,  that  oar 
first  parents  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  happy  station  in  any  thing 
they  speak  or  do ;  and  if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  the 
expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  always  paradisiacal. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  machines  of  the 
fourth  book.  Satan  being  now  within  prospect  of  Eden,  and 
looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  with 
sentiments  different  from  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  he  was 
in  hell.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to 
it :  he  reflects  upon  the  happy  condition  from  whence  he  fell,  and 
breaks  forth  into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with  several  transient 
touches  of  remorse  and  self-accusation  :  but  at  length  he  oonfirmi 
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himself  in  impenitenoe,  and  in  his  design  of  drawing  men  into  his 

own  state  of  gailt  and  misery.     This  conflict  of  passions  is  raised 

vith  a  great  deal  of  art^  as  the  opening  of  his  speech  to  the  sun  is 

Tery  bold  and  noble.  ^ 

O  thon  that  with  surparsing  glory  crown*d 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world,  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads ;  to  thee  I  call, 
Bat  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Son,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams^ 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere. 

This  Speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribed  to  Satan  in 
the  wbole  poem.  The  evil  spirit  proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries 
concerning  our  first  parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they 
may  be  best  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the  walls  of  Paradise ; 
his  sitting  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all  the  other 
trees  of  the  garden ;  his  alighting  among  the  herd  of  animals, 
which  are  so  beautifully  represented  as  playing  about  Adam  and 
Eve  ;  together  with  his  transforming  himself  into  different  shapes, 
in  order  to  hear  their  conversation  ;  are  circumstances  that  give 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  great 
art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures  in  which  the  poet  has 
engaged  this  great  artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  cormorant,  and 
placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life,  seems  raised  upon  that  passage 
in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities  are  described,  as  perching  on  the 
top  of  an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  car  of  Eve  uudcr  the  form  of  a 

'  Sc«  NVwton'rt  od.  of  l*ar.  Lo.•^^.  vc.>!.  i.  ]>.  -J-'x't.  When  Milton  incant  to 
hare  made  only  a  tragt'dy  of  Para<lisH  Lest,  h«;  i>iirpi's«ed  to  bcjiii  it  with 
the  first  ten  lines  of  the  followiiipj  ppecch,  which  ho  showed  to  his  nephew, 
£.  Philips  and  others. — C. 
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toad,  m  order  to  produce  vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  same  nature;  as  his  starting  up  in  his  own 
form  is  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in  the 
moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His  answer  upon  his  being 
discovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is  oon- 
fbrmable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  character. 

KnoTV  ye  not  then,  said  Satan  fill'd  with  scorn f 
Know  ye  not  me  f  Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar. 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 
The  lowest  of  your  throng ; 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Satan,  is 
exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to 
Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in 
Paradise.  His  disdainful  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  re- 
markable a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  it.  Gabriel's  discovering  his  approach  at  a  distance,  is 
drawn  with  great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagination. 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimhle  feet 
Hast'ning  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade  ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  faded  splendor  wan ;  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanor,  seems  the  prince  of  hell, 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds  with 
sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
the  two  speakers.  Satan's  clothing  himself  with  terror,  when  he 
prepares  for  the  combat,  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Homer's  description  of  Discord  celebrated  by  Longinus ;  or  to 
that  of  Fame  in  Virgil ;  who  are  both  represented  with  their  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching  above^the 
clouds. 
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While  thus  he  spake,  th*  angelic  squadron  bright 
Tum*d  fiery  red,  sharp'ning  in  mooncd'horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  pointed  spears,  <!:c. 

Oh  th'  other  side,  Satan  alarm'd, 

Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood 
like  Tenariff  or  Atlas  unremov^d. 
His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horror  plum'd. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  every  where  full  of 
hints,  and  sometimes  literal  translations,  taken  from  the  greatest 
of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  poets.  But  this  I  may  reserve  for  a 
discourse  by  itself,  because  I  would  not  break  the  thread  of  these 
speculations,  that  are  designed  for  English  readers,  with  such  re- 
flections as  would  be  of  no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  musty  however,  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  breaking  off 
the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out  of  the 
golden  scales  in  heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Homcr^s  thought, 
who  tells  us,  that  before  the  battle  between  Hector  and  Achilles, 
Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  scales.  The  reader 
may  see  the  whole  passage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  describes  Jupiter  in 
the  same  manner,  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  ^neas. 
Milton,  though  he  fetched  this  beautiful  circumstance  from  the 
Iliad  and  iEneid,  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embellish- 
ment, like  the  authors  above-mentioned,  but  makes  an  artful  use 
of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  his  fable,  and  for  the  breaking 
off  the  combat  between  the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon  the 
point  of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  Milton  ig 
the  more  justified  in  this  passage,  as  we  find  the  same  noble 
allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few  hours  before 
he  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is  said  to  have  been  ^  weighed  in  the 
scales,  and  to  have  been  found  wanting.' 

I  must  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  the  machines,  that 
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Uriel's  gliding  down  to  the  earth  upon  a  sunbeam,  with  the  poet's 

device  to  make  him  descend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  sun,  as 

in  his  coming  from  it,  is  a  prettiness  that  might  have  been  admired 

in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  seems  below  the  genius  of  Milton. 

The  description  of  the  host  of  armed  angels  walking  their  nightly 

round  in  Paradise  is  of  another  spirit ; 

So  saying  on  he  led  hia  radiant  files, 
Dazzling  the  moon ; 

as  that  account  of  the  hymns,  which  our  first  parents  used  to  hear 
them  sing  in  these  their  midnight  walks,  is  altogether  divine,  and 
inexpressibly  amusing  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  parts  which  Adam 
and  Eve  act  in  the. fourth  book.  The  description  of  them  as  they 
first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to 
make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment, 
and  those  emotions  of  envy,  in  which  he  is  represented. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
God-like  erect»  with  native  honour  clad. 
In  naked  majesty  seem'd  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  seem'd,  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  form'd ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him : 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  dedar'd 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacintbine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad : 
She  as  a  veil  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dis-shevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav*d. 
iSo  passed  they  naked  on,  nor  shun'd  the  sight 
Of  God  or  Angela,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  paas'd,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met 
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There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  follow, 
wherein  they  are  described  as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the 
side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  animals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  lovers  fiow  equally  from  pas- 
sion and  sincerity.  The  professions  they  make  to  one  another 
are  fall  of  warmth ;  but  at  the  same  time  founded  on  truth.  In 
a  word,  they  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise. 


-When  Adam,  first  of  men- 


Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys, 

Dearer  thyself  than  all ; 

Bnt  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task. 

To  prune  those  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers, 

Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet 

To  whom  thus  Eve  reply*d :  O  thou  for  whom 

And  from  whom  I  was  form'd,  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right ; 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe 

And  daily  thanks :  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 

So  far  the  happier  lot^  enjoying  thee 

Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 

Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find,  Ac 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which  she  gives  an 
account  of  herself  upon  her  first  creation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is  I  think  as  beautiful  a  passage 
as  any  in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These 
passages  are  all  worked  off  with  so  much  art,  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader,  without  offending  the 
most  severe. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep,  <fec. 

A  poet  of  less  judgment  and  invention  than  this  great  author, 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  filled  these  tender  parts 
of  the  poem  with  sentiments  proper  for  a  state  of  innocence ;  to 
have  described  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions  of  it, 
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without  artifice  or  hyperbole ;  to  have  made  the  man  speak  the 
most  endearing  things,  without  descending  from  his  natural 
dignity,  and  the  woman  receiving  them  without  departing  from 
the  modesty  of  her  character ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  preroga- 
tives of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other 
in  its  proper  force  and  loveliness.  This  mutual  subordination  of 
the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as  parti- 
cularly in  the  speech  of  Eve  I  have  before-mentioned,  and  upon 
the  conclusion  of  it  in  the  following  lines. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyea 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreproy'd, 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean*d 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submiasive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  love. 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned  away  with  envy  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  happiness. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in  their  evening 
discourses,  which  is  full  of  pleasing  images  and  sentiments  suit- 
able to  their  condition  and  characters.  The  speech  of  Eve,  in 
particular,  is  dressed  up  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of  words 
and  sentiments,  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.^ 

I  shall  close  my  reflections  upon  this  book,  with  observing  the 
masterly  transition  which  the  poet  makes  to  their  evening  wor- 
ship, in  the  following  lines. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood. 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador*d 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  hcav'n. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole :  thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent^  and  thou  the  day,  (be. 

»  V.  TftUer,  114^  and  Spect,  285  and  825.— C. 


^ 
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Most  of  the  modem  lieroic  poets  Lave  Imitated  the  atioientfli 
in  WginniDg  a  spcecli  without  premiaing  that  the  person  said  thus 
^&T  thus;  but  as  it  ia  easy  to  imitate  the  an  cleats  m  the  omiBBion 
of  two  or  three  words,  it  requirea  JudgmeDt  to  do  it  in  such  a 
ULautier  ns  thaj  ahaU  not  he  mbsod,  and  that  the  speech  maj 
begin  naturally  without  them-  There  is  a  fine  iostauce  of  ibia 
kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the  twentj4hird  chapter  of  Longinufi. 


'J  '  •  '  »** 

^  K&  327.    SATUBDAY,  MARCH  15.  ^ 

4         *  Major  r*nim  irithi  DBAeituFiinlov 

Yaa,  JBn.ytL4B. 
A  larger  scene  of  action  is  dlsplay'd. 

Dbtdkk. 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the  evil  spirit  prac- 
tbed  upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with 
thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition.  The  author,  who  shews 
a  wonderful  art  throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing  the 
reader  for  the  several  oocurrences  that  arise  in  it,  founds  upon 
the  above-mentioned  circumstance  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  book. 
Adam,  upon  his  awaking,  finds  Eve  still  asleep,  with  an  unusual 
disoompoBure  in  her  looks.*  The  posture  in  which  he  regards  her, 
is  described  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed,  as  the  whisper 
with  which  he  awakens  her,  is  the  softest  that  ever  was  conveyed 
to  a  lover's  ear. 

His  wonder  was  to  find  nnwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  diseompoe'd  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  thro'  unqniet  rest :  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hong  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whetlier  waking  or  asleep^ 
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Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice  ^ 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes^ 

Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus :  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 

Heaven's  lost  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight ! 

Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 

Calls  us;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 

Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 

How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet 

Such  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  eye 

On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 
Thy  face  and  mom  retum'd 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  Milton,  in  the  conference 
between  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eye  very  frequently  upon  the 
book  of  Canticles,  in  which  thereis  a  noble  spirit  of  Eastern  po- 
etry, and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who 
is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  but  the  poet  in  the  preceding  speech  remembered  those 
two  passages  which  are  spoken  on  the  like  occasion,  and  filled 
with  the  same  pleasing  images  of  nature. 

"  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me,  rise  up,  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away ;  for  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone :  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines 
with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away. 

"  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field :  let  us  get 
up  early  to  the  vineyards,  let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whether 
the  tender  grape  appear,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth.'' 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 


Fa  iff.]  *      tnoTiTOS.  fW 


-Wli«r«  iJio  upient  king 


Asws  tbat  ihe  poet  had  thm  d<AtghUu[  eocene  in  bU  BHiid. 

£re^s  dream  Is  foil  of  tlio^e  ^  high  coBccit&  engendering  pride/ 
vkkEi,  ve  are  toM,  the  deril  etidearotired  to  matll  into  ber.  Of 
this  kmd  is  that  pvl  cf  it  where  ahe  fancies  bef lelf  ftwikened  by 
Aiieai  in  Ihe  followiiig  heautiful  liae«* 

Whj  ileepVt  Uwa  Ere  I  now  b  the  plveMfit  timi^ 
Tbe  coot,  tbe  Bileitt,  save  whcro  nltEiet  jiaidtt 
To  the  nigbt-wnrbliiig  bird,  that  now  nwnk^ 
^m^  sweetest  hk  loT^-lAbour'd  £OJig ;  now  riigos 
rai  offl^d  tlie  moD»  and  with  mote  pleMiag  lighi 
ShadewjMiafifftba  free  of  things:  InTdib 
XTnooefigaid.    BMiVn  wakes  with  an  Ui  «y«% 

Wlioai  te  heboid  bttl  thee^  Katua's  detifOb 

In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment^ 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze  I 

An  injadicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk  through  the 
whole  work  in  such  sentiments  as  these  :  but  flattery  and  false- 
hood are  not  the  courtship  of  Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not  be 
lieard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of  innocence,  excepting  only  in  a  dream 
produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her  imagination.  Other  vain  senti- 
ments of  the  same  kind  in  this  relation  of  her  dream,  will  be  oh- 
Tious  to  every  reader.  Though  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is 
finely  presaged  on  this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  it  are  so  art- 
fully shadowed,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows 
in  the  ninth  book.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though  the  vision  of 
itself  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circumstances  of  it  are  full  of 
that  wildness  and  inconsistency  which  are  natural  to  a  dream. 
Adam,  eonformable  to  his  superior  character  for  wisdom,  instructs 
and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion. 

So  cheer*d  he  his  fair  spotise,  and  she  was  cheered. 

But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 

From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair ; 
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Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood,  • 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kissed,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remoi-se 
And  pious  awe^  that  fear'd  to  have  offended. 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of  those 
psalms  where,  in  the  overflowings  of  gratitude  and  praise,  the 
psalmist  calls  not  only  upon  the  angels,  but  upon  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  inanimate  creation,  to  join  with  him  in  ex- 
tolling their  common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this  nature  fill  the 
mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  God's  works,  and  awaken  that  divine 
enthusiasm,  which  is  so  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling 
upon  the  dead  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of 
worship,  it  was  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  our  first  parents, 
who  had  the  creation  fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen 
the  various  dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  consequently  could 
be  Slquainted  with  those  many  topics  of  praise  which  might  af- 
ford matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  posterity.  I  need  not  re- 
mark the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through  this  whole 
hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  resolution  with  which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which  are  assigned 
to  the  persons  in  this  poem,  I  proceed  to  the  description  which 
the  poet  gives  of  Raphael.  His  departure  from  before  the  throne, 
and  his  flight  through  the  choirs  of  angels,  is  finely  imaged.  As 
Milton  every  where  fills  his  poem  with  circumstances  that  are 
marvellous  and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of  heaven  as 
framed  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 


-Till  at  the  gate 


Of  heav'n  arrived,  the  gate  self-open'd  wide, 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work 
Divine  the  sovereign  architect  had  fmm*d. 


The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three  passages 


k  Ibe  IMk  Wmif  m.iam^  Jm^m^Otiamt,  whM%  ii><iiiriiig  of  Till* 
wi»Be«MtMqp%tkiiKikii<d^macte  Iwiolf  #%mhi,  numiiig  w 
gpUottwlieeUi;  1riHri^  ii|^  oeoMM^  mig^  §»  of  tteaiel^  «• 
ffc^iilMniayel  tiw  godi|«iid,irlMiilknwiPMiMM«ra  jam  §» 
ikmK^T^^ImaMgfii$A&t^mm»mn^  8ea|lBorlMMi  iraDied 
HflOMr  Tory  Mvwdj  «pom  till*  f9^  Baakrlmi  ^odewr- 

^  omred  to  defend  it     I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ^  wh ether  in 

Jl^  this  particular  of  Homer,  the  marvellous  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  probable.  As  the  luiraeulouB  ^rorkioanahlp  of  Milton's  gates 
ia  not  ao  eitraordinarj  as  this  of  the  iripodes,  so  I  am  persuaded 
he  iffould  not  hQTc  mentioned  it,  had  not  he  been  supported  in  it 

^^  hy  a  passage  in  tho  scrip turcj  which  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven 
*  that  had  life  in  them,  arid  moved  of  themselves,  oT  stood  still, 
'bt  eoninrndtgr  wi  A  Ite  dbearaUmty  ivbom  Ibey  aoaottpaiiiecL 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this  circumstance  in  his 
thoughts,  because  in  the  following  book  he  describes  the  Chariot 
of  the  Messiah  with  living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  Eze- 
kiePs  viBion. 


-Forth  rush'd  with  whirlwind  sound 


The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two  Daciers,  who  are  for 
vindicating  every  thing  that  is  censured  in  Homer,  by  something 
parallel  in  holy  writ,  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  had  they 
thought  of  confronting  Vulcan's  tripodes  with  EzekiePs  wheels. 

RaphaePs  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  person, 
is  represented  in  very  lively  colours.*  Several  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  poets,  have  given  a  loose  to  their  imagina- 
tions in  the  description  of  angels ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  conformable  to  the  notions 

>  Ta880*8  Jerusalem,  c  i.  st.  18,  14,  16,  and  c.  ix.  st  60,  61,  62.— C. 
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which  are  given  of  them  in  scriptore,  as  this  in  Milton.  After 
having  set  him  forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage,  and  represented 
him  as  alighting  upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  descrip- 
tion with  a  circumstance  which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined 
with  the  greatest  strength  of  fancy. 


-Like  Maia*s  son  he  stood, 


And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heav'nly  fragrance  fiird 
The  circuit  wide. • 

RaphaePs  reception  by  the  guardian   augels,   his  passing 

through  the  wilderness  of  sweets,  his  distant  appearance  to  Adam, 

have  all  the  graces  that  poetry  is  capable  of  bestowing.     The 

author  afterwards  gives  us  a  particular  description  of  Eve  in  her 

domestic  employments. 

So  saying  with  dispatcbful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent^ 
What  choice  to  chuse  for  delicacy  best; 
What  order  so  contriv*d  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change ; 
Bestirs  her  then,  &c 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  the  subject 
is  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  parent,  it  is  set  off  with  so 
many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expressions,  as  make  it  none  of 
the  least  agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and  at  the  same  time  his  sub- 
missive behaviour  to  the  superior  being  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
be  his  guest ;  the  solemn  hail  which  the  angel  bestows  upon  the 
mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the 
table,  are  circumstances  which  deserve  to  bo  admired. 

Haphaers  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 

■  V.  Iliad,  xxiv.  839,  and  JEn.  iv.  238. — 'It  is  hard,'  says  Pope,  *  to  de- 
termine which  is  more  excellent,  the  copy  or  the  original ;  but  Milton  s 
description  is  better  than  both.*  V.  also  Newton's  ed.  of  P.  L.  v.  i.  p.  86^ 
874.— O. 
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'  liii  entitrei  aad  to  that  charBcter  of  a  sociable  spirit,  wilh  which 
the  iwitltor  htm  so  jndtciotisl}'  intr^daccd  liim.  He  had  receired 
mitructioDB  to  couverRc  with  Atlara^  as  one  frieud  convorses  with 
itiother,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  enemj,  who  waa  coutnvbg  hk 
ticstructioD  :  accord inglj  lie  is  represented  as  sitting  down  at  ^ 
with  Adam,  and  eating  of  tho  fruits  of  Paradise.  Th© 
ion  Datnrallj  leads  him  tp  liis  diseourntc  on  th@  food  of  an- 
gels. After  haviog  thus  entered  into  conversation  with  man  np- 
oa  tnore  indifferent  sabjects,  he  waras  Llm  of  Iita  obedience,  and 
Miked  a  natural  transition  to  the  iii story  of  that  fallen  angel,  who 
mw  employed  in  tlie  c!rcum?ontion  of  our  first  parents. 

n^jd  1  followed  Monsieur  Bossn'a  method  in  ray  firat  paper 
Du  Mil  ton,  I  should  have  duted  the  action  of  Paradise  Loat  from 
the  beginning  of  Raphaers  speech  in  this  book,  as  be  snppoiea 
the  set  ion  of  the  ^neid  to  begin  in  the  second  boolc  of  that  poem. 
I  conld  alledge  many  reasons  for  my  drawing  the  action  of  the 
^neld  rather  from  its  immediate  beginning  in  the  first  book» 
tliaii  from  its  remote  begmniug  in  the  second ;  and  shew  why  I 
tave  ooDiidered  tha  Backing  of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to 
the  eommon  acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as  this  would  be  a 
dry  imentertaining  piece  of  critieisiUj  and  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
those  who  have  read  my  first  paper,  I  shall  not  enlarge  npon  it. 
Which  ever  of  the  notions  be  tme,  the  unity  of  Milton's  action  ia 
preserf'ed  according  to  either  of  them ;  whether  we  consider  the 
fall  of  man  in  it^  immedtate  beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the 
resolutions  taken  in  the  infernal  council,  or  in  ita  more  remote 
begiiintng,  as  proceeding  from  the  firat  reirolt  of  the  angels  in 
heaven.  The  oceasion  wbieU  Milton  assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it 
is  fotmddd  on  bints  in  holy  writ,  and  on  tbo  opinion  of  some  great 
writers,  §o  it  was  the  moat  proper  that  the  poet  eould  have  made 
ii«e  of 

""    revolt  in  heaven  is  described  witb  great  foroe  of  Imagi- 
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nation,  and  a  fine  yarlety  of  circumstances.  The  learned  reader 
cannot  bnt  be  pleased  with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the 
last  of  the  following  lines  : 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Rais'd  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted) 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which  he  tells  us,  in  the 
language  of  the  gods,  are  called  by  difiercnt  names  from  those 
they  go  by  in  the  language  of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him 
with  his  usual  judgment  in  this  particular  place,  wherein  he  has 
likewise  the  authority  of  scripture  to  justify  him.  The  part  of 
Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host  of  angels 
preserved  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  mo- 
ral of  religious  singularity.  The  zeal  of  the  seraph  breaks  forth 
in  a  becoming  warmth  of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  cha- 
racter which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous  scorn  and 
intrepidity  which  attends  heroic  virtue.  The  author  doubtless 
designed  it  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  live  among  mankind  in  their 
present  state  of  degeneracy  and  corruption. 

So  spake  the  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found ; 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he ; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd. 

Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrify'd ; 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal : 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 

Though  single.    From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed. 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught ; 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  tum*d 

On  those  proud  tow'rs  to  swift  destruction  doom'd. 

L. 
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— V«««t  In  i:df  UlSDifift  «IJt«Jt 


We  &r«  now  etit«ritig  upon  the  sixtU  book  of  F&r&dMe  Lostj 
iii  which  the  poet  describes  the  battle  of  angels  ;  having  raised 
hii  reader *s  expeetatioiiT  and  prepared  him  for  it  by  ieTer&l  paa^ 
Mges  it]  the  preceding  books.  I  omitted  quotiDg  th^o  p^saagea 
in  mj  objservfttions  oa  the  fortner  books,  hm'iug  purposely  rcserv- 
d  them  for  the  QpeniDg  of  this,  the  subject  of  which  gave  oee&- 
biau  to  them.  The  author^s  imagiuxitiou  was  so  infiximed  with 
liib  ^eat  eioeae  of  action,  that  wherever  he  speaks  of  it,  he  rises, 
if  possible^  above  hi[ii£el£  Thus  where  h«  tneutions  Satan' iu  the 
bfj^fiiiig  of  his  poem  : 


-Hitn  tho  Aliftigbrj'  Pr>w«'r 


Htii-rd  !jeii*ilong  fliimiiig  from  th'  oth^rtal  iky, 
With  hicjeoq*  ruii*i  rniil  cciii|bli»tioli»  dowti 
To  bott<)mlef»  perdition,  Ihcre  to  dwell 
\u  ndiimniiiine  ehaiue  and  |>t*niil  fir**, 
IflTlio  dupftt  defy  th'  Omijipotent  to  arm». 

Wafcftve  likewise  sererd  noble  bints  of  it  in  the  infernal  coti* 


O  prince,  O  cbi<sf  of  mnuy  throned  powtra, 
Thftt  k>d  th*  imbattiiFd  fttraphim  to  war, 
Too  wtdl  1  itr&  aiid  rue  ili«  dire  event, 
T!l*t  wJlU  1*1*4  (overthrow,  and  foul  deftjnt, 
Qath  JuNt  it»  Ai'i^v'it,  and  all  ibia  tjiig^bty  hii&l 
In  horrible  d  C5*tni.rf.ioii  laid  tJiiis  low. 
But  ice  (be  iiTi|;ry  Vietor  bng  rt-caU'd 
3b  tniiiistcrsj  of  v<*ngeaiice  and  puriuil 
lack  to  tbe  gntcft  of  b<Jrtv*ii :  t  h-^  atiljihtiroua  hiikl 
Shot  oftpr  iiA  in  storm,  o'crbbiwn,  hrtth  laid 
The  fiery  eurge  that  from  the  prcelpieo 
Of  h«AV*n  roeciv'd  tu  fdUni;;  and  th«  thtindor, 
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Wing*d  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime  images  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also  in  the  second. 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursu'd,  and  struck 
With  heav'n*8  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us ;  this  hell  then  seem*d 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds 

In  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  any  thing  of  this  battle,  but 
in  such  images  of  greatness  and  terror  as  are  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject. Among  several  others,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  that  pas- 
sage, where  the  power  who  is  described  as  presiding  over  the 
chaos,  speaks  in  the  third  book. 

Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  anarch  old. 

With  fault'ring  speech,  and  visage  incompos*d, 

Answered :  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art, 

That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 

Made  head  against  heaven's  King,  tho'  overthrown. 

I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 

Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep. 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout> 

Confusion  worse  confounded ;  and  heav'n's  gates 

Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands, 

Pursuing 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and  strength  of  ima- 
gination, to  fill  this  battle  with  such  circumstances  as  should  raise 
and  astonish  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  ancL  at  the  same  time  an 
exactness  of  judgment,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear 
light  or  trivial.  Those  who  look  into  Homer,  are  surprised  to 
find  his  battles  still  rising  one  above  another,  and  improving  in" 
horror,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fight  of  angels  is 
wrought  up  with  the  same  beauty.  It  is  ushered  in  with  such 
signs  of  wrath,  as  are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed.     The 
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int  engagement  u  earriadon  under  a  oope  of  fire,  CMOuioned  by 
the  fligliU  of  imnimenble  burning  darts  and  arrows  which  are 
diadiaiged  from  either  host  The  second  onset  is  still  more  ter- 
rible, as  it  is  filled  with  those  artificial  thunders  which  seem  to 
make  the  Tictory  donbtftil,  and  produce  a  kind  of  oonstemation 
eren  in  the  good  angels.  This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of 
I  and  promontories ;  till,  in  the  last  place,  the  Messiah 
\  forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of 
his  appearance,  amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flashes  of 
Ui  lif^tnings,  and  the  noise  of  his  chariot>wheels,  is  described 
with  the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day's  engagement  which 
does  not  appear  natural,  and  agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas  most 
readers  would  conceive  of  a  fight  between  two  armies  of  angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle  an  imagination, 
which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualified  for  such  a  description,  by 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  oiir  author,  to  ascribe  the 
first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel-angels.  But  as  such  a  pernicious 
invention  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  it  entered  very  properly  into  the  thoughts  of  that 
being  who  is  all  along  described  as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instruments  he  could  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders,  that  in  all  poetry,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  are  represented  as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty. 
The  tearing  up  of  the  hills,  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a 
thought  as  the  former.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for 
Boch  an  incident  by  the  description  of  the  giants'  war,  which  we 
meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets.  What  still  made  this  cir- 
camstance  the  more  proper  for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants'  war,  which  makes 
so  great  a  noise  in  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the  sublimest 
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description  iu  Hesiod's  works,  was  an  allegory  founded  upon  this 
very  tradition  of  a  fight  hetween  the  good  and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  what  judg- 
ment Milton,  in  this  narration,  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is 
mean  and  trivial  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poets ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  improved  every  great  hint  which 
he  met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  subject.  Homer,  in  that 
passage  which  Longinus  has  celebrated  for  its  sublimeness,  and 
which  Ovid  and  Virgil  have  copied  after  him,  tells  us,  that  the 
giants  threw  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  He 
adds  an  epithet  to  Pelion  {eivoa-CifivXXov)  which  very  much  swells 
the  idea  by  bringing  up  to  the  reader^s  imagination  all  the  woods 
that  grew  upon  it.  There  is  further  a  great  beauty  in  his  sing- 
ling out  by  name  these  three  remarkable  mountains,  so  well 
known  to  the  Greeks.  This  last  is  such  a  beauty  as  the  scene  of 
Milton^s  war  could  not  possibly  furnish  him  with.  Claudian,  in 
his  fragment  upon  the  giants'  war,  has  given  full  scope  to  that 
wildness  of  iipagination  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  giants  tore  up  whole  islands  by  the  roots,  and  threw  them 
at  the  gods.  He  describes  one  of  them  in  particular  taking  up 
Lemnos  in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies,  with 
all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the  midst  of  it.  Another  tears  up  mount 
Ida,  with  the  river  Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the  sides  of  it ;  but 
the  poet,  not  content  to  describe  him  with  this  mountain  upon  his 
shoulders,  tells  us  that  the  river  flowed  down  his  back,  as  he  held 
it  up  in  that  posture.  It  is  visible  to  every  judicious  reader, 
that  such  ideas  savour  more  of  burlesque,  than  of  the  sublime. 
They  proceed  from  a  wantonness  of  imagination,  and  rather  divert 
the  mind  than  astonish  it.  Milton  has  taken  every  thing  that  is 
sublime  in  these  several  passages,  and  composes  out  of  them  the 
following  great  image  : 

From  their  foiindntions  loosoing  to  anil  fro, 
They  phick'd  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load, 


^Mi 


* 

EockA,  wAt*rB»  wotitla;  iLiiii  by  the  nbjiggf  tap* 
Up-lifling  l*ore  them  tu  their  hnml» — - 

We  b&Y€  tie  fall  u^ajeatj  of  Hoincr  in  this  skort  description, 
impjoTed  bj  tbe  imtigitiaiLon  of  Claudian,  without  its  puerilitien. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen  angelij  seeing 
ibe  promontories  banging  otct  their  heads  in  such  a  dreadful 
tnanueT,  with  the  other  uu  berless  beauties  in  this  book,  which 
trc  m  conspieuoiis,  that  tuey  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  tbc 
moBi  ordinary  reader. 

Tbera  are,  indeed,  fio  many  wonderful  Btrokes  of  poetry  in 
this  booky  and  sueb  a  yarietj  of  fiublime  ideally  that  it  would  have 
been  Impossible  to  bavR  given  them  a  plaee  within  tbe  bound  a  of 
ihia  paper.  Besides  that^  [  find  it  in  a  great  maasure  done  to  my 
hand  at  the  end  of  my  Loi'tl  Koseomraon^a  Essays  on  T  ran  dated 
Poetry.  I  shall  refer  my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master- 
strokes in  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  others  which  that  noble  author  has  not 
taken  notice  of. 

Hilton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he  was  master  of, 
haa  in  this  book  drawn  to  his  assistance  all  the  helps  he  could 
meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets.  The  sword  of  Michael, 
which  makes  so  great  a  havoc  among  the  bad  angels,  was  given 
him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armory  of  God. 


-Bat  the  sword 


Of  Michael,  from  the  armory  of  God, 
Was  giy*!!  him  tempered,  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  poet 
tells  us,  that  the  sword  of  ^neas,  which  was  given  him  by  a 
deity,  broke  into  pieces  the  sword  of  Tumus,  which  came  from  a 
mortal  forge.     As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  by  the 
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way  we  may  observe,  that  the  bestowing  on  a  man  who  is  favour- 
ed by  heaven  such  an  allegorical  weapon,  is  very  conformable  to 
the  old  eastern  way  of  thinking.  Not  only  Homer  has  made  use 
of  it,  but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen  people  with  so  much  glory 
and  success,  receiving  in  his  dream  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  The  following  passage,  wherein  Satan  is 
described  as  wounded  by  the  sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of 
Homer : 

The  grinding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 

Pass'd  through  him,  but  th*  ethereal  substance  closed, 

Not  long  divisible,  and  from  the  gash 

A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flowed 

Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed, 

And  all  his  armour  stained 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that  upon  Diomedes 
wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from  the  wound  an  ichor,  or  pure 
kind  of  blood,  which  was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands ;  and  that 
though  the  pain  was  exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon  closed  up, 
and  healed,  in  those  beings  who  are  vestedrwith  immortality. 

I  question  not  but  Milton  in  his  description  of  his  furious 
Moloch  flying  from  the  battle,  and  bellowing  with  the  wound  he 
had  received,  had  his  eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad  ;  who,  upon  his 
being  wounded,  is  represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and 
making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whole  army  when  it  begins 
the  charge.  Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  general  battle,  were  terrified  on  each  side  with  the 
bellowing  of  this  wounded  deity.  The  reader  will  easily  observe 
how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  horror  of  this  image,  without  running 
into  the  ridicule  of  it. 

-Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 


And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king,  who  him  defy'd. 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
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Tlmtttn'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  Ono  of  Hmtob 
Befrun'd  hli  tongae  Uatphemous;  but  anon 
Down  eloTon  to  the  wa»t^  with  shattered  arau^ 
And  nnoonth  pain,  fled  bellowing. 

Mflton  bns  likewiae  rused  his  defloription  m  this  book  with 
mnqr  inuiges  taken  out  of  ihe  poetical  parts  of  ecriptnre.  The 
Meanah's  ehariot^  as  I  have  before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon 
a  vision  of  Baekie!, '  who,  as  Chrotios  observes,  has  very  mnoh  in 
Um  of  Homer's  spirit*  in  the  poetical  parts  of  his  prophecy. 

The  following  lines  in  that  glorious  commission  which  is  given 
the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of  rebel  angels,  is  drawn  from 
a  saUime  passage  in  the  psalms. 

Qo  then,  thoa  mightieet  in  thy  Father^t  mighty 
Aeeend  my  duriot^  guide  tiie  rapid  wheels 
That  ahake  HeayVi'b  basii^  bring  forth  all  my  war» 
My  bow,  my  thunder,  my  almighty  arma, 
Gird  on  thy  sword  on  thy  puissant  thigh. 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other  strokes  of  the 
same  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated  his  imagination 
with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  before  he  entered  upon 
this  engagement  of  the  angels.  Homer  there  gives  us  a  scene  of 
men,  heroes,  and  gods,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars  animates 
the  contending  armies,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  is  heard  distinctly  amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  of 
the  fight.  Jupiter  at  the  same  time  thunders  over  their  heads ; 
while  Neptune  raises  such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field  of  bat- 

'  Did  Milton  ever  see  Raphael's  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  one  of  his  grandest 
eonceptions,  now  in  the  Pitti  palace  f — G. 

•  Much  in  him  o/Jfomer'B  spirit  Rather,  a  spirit  much  above  Homer's : 
witness  the  gradual  departure  of  the  diviiie  presence  from  the  holy  temple 
and  city,  by  seyeral  successive  stages;  with  dreadful  prophecies  inter- 
mixed, till,  m  the  end,  ihe  glory  of  ihe  Lordy  charioted  by  living  wheels 
and  winged  cherubinis,  takes  its  station  upon  ihe  mountain  which  is  on  ihe 
tatt  tide  of  the  city — the  most  sublime  and  terrible  idea  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  author.    See  Ezekiel,  ch.  x.  xl — H. 
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tie,  and  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  shake  about  them.  The 
poet  tells  us,  that  Pluto  himself,  whose  habitation  was  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  earth,  was  so  affrighted  at  the  shock,  that  he 
leaped  from  his  throne.  Homer  afterwards  describes  Vulcan  as 
pouring  down  a  storm  of  fire  upon  the  river  Xanthus,  and  Minerva 
as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars ;  who,  he  tells  us,  covered  seven  acres 
in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the  gods  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  nature ;  Milton  has  filled  his 
fight  of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all  the  like  circumstances  of 
horror.  The  shout  of  armies,  and  rattling  of  brazen  chariots, 
the  hurling  of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the 
thunder,  are  all  of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, and  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an  action.  With 
what  art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
trembling  even  before  it  was  created  ! 

All  Heaven  resounded;  and  had  earth  been  then, 
All  earth  had  to  its  centre  shook 

In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  afterwards  de- 
scribe the  whole  heaven  shaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Mes- 
siah's chariot,  with  that  exception  of  the  throne  of  God  ! 

Under  his  burning  wheels 


Tlie  steadfast  enip}Tean  sUiook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  clothed  with  so  much 
terror  and  majesty,  the  poet  has  still  found  means  to  make  his 
readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him  beyond  what  he  himself  was 
able  to  describe. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  checked 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven. 
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In  21  woTd»  Milton'fl  genius,  which  was  m  great  in  ftaelfi  and 

|»iret)gtliciicfj  hy  all  ibc  help*  of  learuiug^  uppoar^  in  this  book 

equal  iQ  hist  mihjvt%  uLluh  wa**  the  most  siihlinie  that 

into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet      As  ho  knew  nil  the  arts 

[aflcctbig  the  mmd,  ho  kiiew  ii  was  necosmry  to  give  it  certain 

;^plA<!t«a  aod  opportunities  of  recovering  itaclf  fmrn  time  to 

S  lie  htia,  there-fore,  with  great  address  intcrsporsed  seTrral 

«|pe>Mltes,  reflections,  similitudes,  &iid  the  like  reliefs,  to  divori^tfy 

tiis  DUTmiion,  and  ease  the  attention  of  the  readeri  that  ho  might 

Bt;  fresh  to  his  great  action :  and  by  such  a  contrast  of  ideaa, 

ve  a  more  lively  tast^  of  the  nohle  parts  of  his  description* 


No,  U9.    SATFRDAY,  MARCH  ^. 

OmnLi,  el  l^«  Iwncr  Mtifnlli  noiicjujirorll  tifliln. 
Turn  tleintrb  »tjlyiii  •*  (llBcfti^Jnm  Npro«  jujalo 
C-vp#ntg  01  rcrum  iikitli-ilim  mmmti  fiitmw. 

Viito.  E<tiif-vt»& 

ft  ...    .   ^.      .r,  1  _   .r■.^.    .;..   !    .1'    ....  1    ...^..^v,  tlniT)**^ 

^  Tji!! 
■  ,iL 
Tlitf  itinder  foit  tbuii  nlMt  iiini^  L»)'  itfi^rci'ii 

The  eari!i  ntnl  ocvAn  vjirlcj^ue  l^iruMittiii^lnAti^ 
A&cl  utictir  «tin  io  the  ncitr  wurlil  afoio. 

Loxctixrs  ha£  oisen^d,  that  thore  may  bo  a  loftiness  in  kcu- 

ueutts,  where  there  is  no  passion,  and  brings  instances  out  of 

ttciont  authors  to  support  this  his  opinion-     The  pathetic,  m 

at  great  critie  obsefTcSj  may  animate  and  inflame  the  sublime, 

at  in  not  essential  to  it     Accordingly,  as  he  further  remarks, 

f  Tery  often  find  that  thoso  who  extjel  most  in  stirring  np  the 

DSv  Tery  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  great  and 
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sublime  manner ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  Milton  has  shewn  him- 
self a  master  in  both  these  ways  of  writing.  The  seventh  book, 
which  we  are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  instance  of  that  sublime 
which  is  not  mixt  and  worked  up  with  passion.  The  author 
appears  in  a  kind  of  composed  and  sedate  majesty ;  and  though 
the  sentiments  do  not  give  so  great  an  emotion  as  those  in  the 
former  book,  they  abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The  sixth 
book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  represents  greatness  in  confusion ; 
the  seventh  affects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and 
fills  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  producing  in  it  any  thing 
like  tumult  or  agitation. 

The  critic  above-mentioned,  among  the  rules  which  he  lays 
down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way  of  writing,  proposes  to 
his  reader  that  he  should  imitate  the  most  celebrated  authors 
who  have  gone  before  him,  and  been  engaged  in  works  of  the 
same  nature ;  as  in  particular,  that  if  he  writes  on  a  poetical 
subject,  he  should  consider  how  Homer  would  have  spoken  on 
such  an  occasion.  By  this  means  one  great  genius  often  catches 
the  flame  from  another,  and  writes  in  his  spirit  without  copying 
servilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thousand  shining  passages  in 
Virgil,  which  have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  genius  was  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  out  a  perfect  work,  has  doubtless  very  much 
raised  and  ennobled  his  conceptions,  by  such  an  imitation  as  that 
which  Longinus  has  recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  -of  the  six  days*  works, 
the  poet  received  but  very  few  assistances  from  heathen  writers, 
who  were  strangers  to  the  wonders  of  creation.  But  as  there  are 
many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  holy  writ, 
the  author  has  numberless  allusions  to  them  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  book.  The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  an  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in 
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which  the  law-giver  of  the  Jews  has  descrihed  the  creation  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Grenesis ;  and  there  are  many  other  passages  in 
Bcriptare,  which  rise  up  in  the  same  majesty,  where  this  subject 
w  touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judgment  very  remark - 
ibly,  in  making  use  of  such  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem, 
and  in  duly  qualifying  those  high  strains  of  eastern  poetry,  which 
were  suited  to  readers  whose  imaginations  were  set  to  an  higher 
pitchy  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desires  an  account 
of  what  had  passed  within  the  regions  of  nature  before  the 
creation,  is  very  great  and  solemn.  The  following  lines,  in  which 
he  tells  him,  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter 
upon  such  a  subject,  are  exquisite  in  their  kind. 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race  though  steep,  suspense  in  Heav'n 
Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice  he  hears, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  Ac 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a  modest  pursuit 
after  knowledge,  with  the  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  are  very  just  and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by 
whom,  as  we  are  told  in  scripture,  the  worlds  were  made,  comes 
forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father,  surrounded  with  an  host  of 
angels,  and  clothed  with  such  majesty  as  becomes  his  entering 
upon  a  work,  which,  according  to  our  cenccptions,  appears  the 
utmost  exertion  of  omnipotence.  What  a  beautiful  description 
has  our  author  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets ; 
'  And  behold  there  came  four  chariots  out  from  between  two 
mountains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass.' 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour*d. 
Cherub  and  Seraph,  potentates  und  thrones. 
And  virtues,  winged  spirit^  and  chariots  wing  d, 
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From  the  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
M^Tiads  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodged 
Against  a  solemn  day,  harnest  at  hand  ; 
Celestial  equipage  ;  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  liv'd, 
Attendant  on  their  Lord :  Heav'n  open*d  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
On  golden  hinges  moving 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of  God,  and  of 
these  gates  of  Heaven,  and  shall  here  only  add,  that  Homer 
gives  us  the  same  idea  of  the  latter  as  opening  of  themselves, 
though  he  afterwards  takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the 
hours  first  of  all  removed  those  prodigious  heaps  of  clouds  which 
lay  as  a  barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  poem  more  sublime 
than  the  description  which  follows,  where  the  Messiah  is  repre- 
sented at  the  head  of  his  angels,  as  looking  dovm  into  the  Chaos, 
calming  its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the 
first  out-line  of  the  creation. 

On  heav'nly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  shore 
They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild, 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 
Heav'n's  height,  and  with  the  center  mix  the  pole. 

Silence  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace, 
Said  then  th'  omniiic  word,  your  discord  end : 

Nor  staid,  but  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unboni ; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  his  train 
Folio w'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might 
Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God*s  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things : 
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On*  foot  he  csenl^r'ti,  Mid  tha  otb«r  turriM 

And  «mJ,  tbu!>  Ut  ext^nil,  tliu«  far  thv  bvun4«» 
T!ji»  W  thjJQit  drcumferiMiue',  O  "worlil. 

The  thoti^t  of  ihe  golden  compasses  ia  oouoeived  nhogi^iher 

Homer'a  spirit,  and  is  a  very  noble  incident  in  tlils  wonderful 

deteriptioii,     Homer,  whan  be  speaks  of  the  gods,  t^orlbes  ta 

rMferal  arms  and  inatnitnents  with  the  jsiiino  groatneas  of 

Mion.     Let   the  reader  only  peruse    the  dcseription  of 

^rviLS  -Egis^  or  Buckleri  in  the  fifth  btiok  of  Uio  Ilmdj  with 

spear,  whieh  would  OT^trtuni  whole  Bquadroos^  and  her  hel- 

%i  mm  siiJEcicut  to  oover  an  army  dri&wn  out  of  an  bun^ 

cities :  the  gotdcn  compasses  in  the  above  mentioned  pm- 

ttgc  appear  a  Tery  natural  instrument  in  the  hand  of  kfm,  whom 

^BPlato  iomewhere  calls  the  Bivino  Geomotridaii,     As  poetry  de- 

^BghtA  10  clotbiDg  abstracted  ideas  in  allegories  and   sensible 

^Fkiagea,  we  find  a  magniiiecnt  doseription  of  the  creation  formed 

liter  the  same  manner  in  one  of  the  prophets,  wherein  he  de* 

ribes  the  Almighty  architeet  as  measuring  the  waters  in  the 

of  hU  band,  meting  out  the  heaTens  with  his  span,  mm^ 

Dding  the  duBt  of  the  oarth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the 

onntaina  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balaneot    Another  of  ibem 

mbing  the  Supreme  Being   in  thij   great  work   of  creation, 

eprenents  him  nss  Uying  the  ftiundiitionH  of  the  earth,  juid  stretch^ 

ing  a  line  upon  it.     And   in  another  place  as  garnishing  the 

heavttna,  atreiohing   out   the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and 

hanging  tlie  earth  upon  notbtng.    This  last  nohlo  thought  Milton 

i  espfctsed  in  the  full  owing  rerae. 

And  c  A  rill  4e1f-biilanc*d  on  b«r  e«iitor  hun^* 

Tbelicauties  of  dc^mptiun  in  thb  hook  lie  m  very  thick^tliat 
;  is  impossible  to  cnnineratt'  ihem  in  this  paper.     T^e  poet  haa 
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employed  on  them  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  The  several 
great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view  one  after  another,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  reader  seems  present  at  this  wonderful 
work,  and  to  assist  among  the  choirs  of  angels,  who  are  the  spec- 
tators of  it.     How  glorious  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day. 


-  Thus  was  the  first  day  ev^n  and  mom. 


Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darknf'ss  they  beheld ; 
Birth-day  of  heaVn  and  eni-th :  with  joy  and  shout 
The  hollow  uniyersal  orb  thej  fill'd. 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the  third  day; 
when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was  made. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky : 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters 

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable  world  de- 
scribed in  this  day^s  work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  graces 
that  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  description  of  the  spring, 
and  leads  the  reader's  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  surpri- 
sing and  beautiful. 

The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their  appearance  on 
the  fourth  day. 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  thro'  Heaven's  high  road :  the  grey 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced 

Shedding  sweet  influence :  less  bright  the  moon, 

But  opposite  in  levelled  west  was  set, 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  light  she  needed  none 
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In  that  aspect^  and  still  the  distance  keeps 
'  Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  torn  she  shines 
Bevoly'd  on  Heav'n's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 
With  thousand  thousand  stars  that  then  appear'd 
Spangling  the  hemisphere 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so  concise  in  his 
description  of  the  six  days'  works,  as  to  comprehend  them  within 
the  bounds  of  an  episode,  and  at  the  same  time  so  particular,  as 
to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  remarkable 
in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn 
out  to  our  view  the  whole  animal  creation,  from  the  reptile  to  the 
behemoth.  As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest 
productions  in  the  world  of  living  creatures,  the  reader  will  find 
a  most  exquisite  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which  our  author 
gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day  concludes  with  the  formation 
oC  man,  upon  which  the  angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  the 
battle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedience,  which  was 
the  principal  design  of  this  his  visit. 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Messiah  returning  into 
Heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  his  great  work.  There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  sublime  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  where  the 
author  describes  that  great  period  of  time,  filled  with  so  many 
glorious  circumstances ;  when  the  heavens  and  earth  were  finish- 
ed ;  when  the  Messiah  ascended  up  in  triumph  through  the  ever- 
lasting gates ;  when  he  looked  down  with  pleasure  upon  this  new 
creation ;  when  every  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  its 
existence ;  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

So  eY*n  and  morn  accomplished  the  sixth  day : 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  tho*  unwearied,  up  retum*d, 
Up  to  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns  his  high  abode,   . 
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Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world 
Th*  addition  of  his  empire ;  how  it  shew'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode. 
Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounding,  (thou  remember  st,  for  thou  heard'st) 
The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung. 
The  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
Open  ye  everlasting  gates,  they  sung. 
Open  ye  heav'ns,  your  living  doors,  lot  in. 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  return'd 
Magnificent^  hb  six  days*  work,  a  world. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the  creation,  without  men 
tionirfg  a  poem  which  has  lately  appeared  under  that  title.*  The 
work  was  undertaken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed 
with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in  our  English 
verse.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of 
philosophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  to  see  so 
great  a  strength  of  reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy  of 
the  imagination.  The  author  has  shewn  us  that  design  in  all  the 
works  of  nature,  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
its  first  cause.  In  short,  he  has  illustrated,  by  numberless  and 
incontestable  instances,  that  divine  wisdom  which  the  son  of 
Sirach  has  so  nobly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  forma- 

*  By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  and  the  only  work  of  his  that  has  par- 
tially escaped  oblivion.  Johnson  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion. Swift  ridicules  all  of  Blackmore's  works ;  upon  which  Chalmers,  or 
some  author  used  by  him  in  his  notes  on  the  Spectator,  gravely  say^ — 
'When  men  have  done  laughing,  and  wisely  lay  aside  nil  the  Dcau^s 
writings  for  life,  this  poem  of  Blackmore's  will  be  read  for  its  superior  in- 
tention and  better  tendency* — a  day,  which,  like  the  millennium,  seems 
to  be  still  a  good  way  off.—G. 
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UoD  of  tho  world,  wliea  be  tella  m,  Hhat  he  ere&ted  her,  and 
»w  her,  ^wti  nunihercd  her,  and  poured  her  oat  opOD  all  hii 
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Hatiti  hutno  qI — 

Or.  Met.  I,  T4 
A  tfiollira  of  II  mtim  txA\t«A  kltiet 
Wm  wKQtlng  /ft,  ami;  thtit  nr**  timn  «k»lgnM;; 

For  umtjlro  fuj'tu'ft  *»*!  I^i^  t'J  nib  tJtu  rv^t 

THK  aecciunlB  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle  of  angels, 
inti  tlio  creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them  those  «jua!ifieatioi] 
wkich  the  critics  judge  requisite  tt>  an  episode.    They  are  noarlj^ 
ifeialod  to  the  principal  aetion,  and  have  a  just  conoection  witli 
I  tftc  fable. 

The  eighth  book  optnia  with  a  Ueautlfu!  description  of  the  un-i 

ifeiLiiiQti  which  thb  di»cuurse  of  the  areh^angcl  made  in  our  firsi 

^ar&tiis.     Adam  afterwardsj  by  a  very  natural  cnriusity,  itujuiros 

ue^rnbg  Ihe  motiona  of  those  celestial  bodiea  whieh  make  the 

DOft  glorious  appearance  among  tho  six  days*  works.      The  poet 

lerc,  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  rcprcBcnta  Evo  as  withdrawing 

om  thii  part  of  their  aouTcrsatiou  to  amusements  more  suitable 

her  sex.     He  well  knew,  that  the  episode  in  this  hook^  whieh 

1  filled  with  Adam's  iiceount  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve, 

Brfmld  have  been  improper  for  her  hearings  and  has  therefore  de- 

very  juat  and  beautiful  reasons  for  her  retinngp 

Bq  apakc  our  airsj,  a.ad  by  hit  ODtiEit'nAiic«  »e«^ni'd 
Knt'ripg  on  studious  tboog ht«  jibatriifla  t  winch  Eir« 
rerc  til  ring  where  she  sat  r«tir«d  b  Alght» 
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With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat, 

And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 

Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 

To  visit  how  they  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloom. 

Her  nursery :  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 

And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high :  such  pleasure  she  resery'd 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  audi  tress ; 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferred 

Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

Chose  rather :  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 

Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 

With  conjugal  caresses ;  from  his  lip 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her.     O  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs  in  love,  and  mutual  honour  join'd ! 

The  AngePs  returning  a  doubtful  answer  to  Adam's  inquiries, 
was  not  only  proper  for  the  moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns, 
but  because  it  would  have  been  highly  absurd  to  have  given  the 
sanction  of  an  arch-angel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy. 
The  chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  hypothesis  are 
described  with  great  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same 
time  dressed  in  very  pleasing  and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterwards  upon  his  own 
history,  and  relates  to  him  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  upon  his  creation;  as  also  his  conversation  with  his 
Maker,  and  his  first  meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  reader,  than  this  dis- 
course of  our  great  ancestor ;  as  nothing  can  be  more  surprising 
and  delightful  to  us,  than  to  hear  the  sentiments  that  arose  in  the 
first  man  while  he  was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator.  The  poet  has  interwoven  every  thing  which  is  deliv- 
ered upon  this  subject  in  holy  writ  with  so  many  beautiful  ima- 
ginations of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  just  and 
natural  than  this  whole  episode.      As  our  author  knew  this  sub- 
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ject  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw 
it  into  the  relation  of  the  six  days'  works,  but  reserved  it  for  a 
distinct  episode,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  expatiating 
upon  it  more  at  large.  Before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem, 
I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shining  passages  in  the  dialogue 
between  Adam  and  the  angel.  The  first  is  that  wherein  our  an- 
cestor gives  an  account  of  the  pleasure  he  took  in  conversing 
with  him,  which  contains  a  very  noble  moral. 

For  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  eeem  in  heaven. 
And  sweeter  thy  diBCoarse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fmits  of  pabn-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hanger,  both  from  labour,  at  the  hour 
Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill, 
Tho'  pleasant ;  but  thy  words  with  grace  divine 
Imba*d,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  the  angel  gives  a 

reason  why  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  story  Adam  was  about 

Co  relate. 

For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel. 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure, 
Far  on  excursion  towards  the  gates  of  hell. 
Squared  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work, 
Lest  he,  incenst  at  such  eruption  bold. 
Destruction  with  creation  nught  have  mixed. 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  image  in  what 
follows  from  that  in  Virgil's  sixth  book,  where  JEneas  and  the 
Sibyl  stand  before  the  adamantine  gates,  which  are  there  de- 
scribed as  shut  upon  the  place  of  torments,  and  listen  to  the 
groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron  whips,  that  were 
heard  in  those  regions  of  ruin  and  sorrow. 

^Fast  we  found,  fast  shut 

The  dismal  gates,  and  barricadoed  strong  ; 
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But  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  soand  of  dance  or  song, 
Torment)  and  loud  lament^  and  furions  rage. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  condition  and 
sentiments  immediately  after  his  creation.  How  agreeably  does 
he  represent  the  posture  in  which  he  found  himself,  the  delight- 
ful landskip  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart  which 
grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion. 


-As  new  waked  from  soundest  sleep, 


Soft  on  the  flowry  herb  I  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 

Soon  dried,  and  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 

Straight  toward  heav'n  my  wondering  eyes  I  turn*d. 

And  gaz*d  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  rais'd 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung. 

As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 

Stood  on  my  feet :  about  me  round  I  saw 

Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 

And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams ;  by  these. 

Creatures  that  lived,  and  moved,  and  walk'd  or  flew. 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smil'd ; 

With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow*d. 

Adam  is  afterwards  described  as  surprised  at  his  own  exist- 
ence, and  taking  a  survey  of  himself,  and  of  all  the  works  of 
nature.  He  likewise  is  represented  as  discovering  by  the  light 
of  reason,  that  he  and  every  thing  about  him  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  some  Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  and  that  this 
Being  had  a  right  to  his  worship  and  adoration.  His  first  ad- 
dress to  the  sun,  and  tb  those  parts  of  the  creation,  which  made 
the  most  distinguished  figure,  is  very  natural  and  amusing  to 
the  imagination. 


-Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  lights 


And  thou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell. 
Tell  if  you  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  t 


m 

His  Bflsp^t  sentinMBfti  iriian  iq^  Ida  fixtl  goiag  ta  deep,  lie 
I  lumeelf  lofii^lyft  ecdilenoei  and  &Uh]^«Rraj  into  notliiiig, 
Qiii  iMrrer  beeufficientty  admired.'  His  dream,  in  whieh  lie  atiU 
IKeaerrea  the  oonaeioiiiiieaa  of  liia  eziaiaioei  togetiber  iritli  Us  re- 
moval into  tbe  ipurden  wUeb  waa  prepared  fbr  Ua  reeeplio&i^  are 
ako  eiremDatanoea  finely  inii(pdy  and  grounded  vsgoa  iptiaft  ia  da- 
fiiered  In  aaered  atorj, 

Tbeae  and  die  like  wonderftd  inoidenla  in  tiiia  part  ci  the 
work,  haye  in  than  all  the  heanties  of  noreltyi  al  the  aame  time 
that  they  hare  all  the  graeea  of  nalore.  They  are  aiieh  aa  none 
hot  a  great  geaina  eonld  have  tlun^i  of,  thongfai  tufon  the  pem- 
aalof  them,  they  aemn  loriae  of  tfaemaelfoa  fnm  the  aabject  of 
which  he  treata.  In  a  word,  thon^  they  are  natm^l  they  are 
not  obyious,  which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  the  tree  of  life  left 
in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent,  is  described  with  great  strength 
and  judgment ;  as  the  image  of  the  seyeral  beasts  and  birds  pass- 
ing in  review  before  him  is  very  beautiful  and  liyely. 

Each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cow*ring  low 
With  blandishment ;  each  bird  ^toop'd  on  his  wing : 
I  nam'd  them  as  they  pass'd 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  conference  which  he  held 
with  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of  solitude.  The  poet  here  rep- 
resents the  Supreme  Being,  as  making  an  essay  of  his  own  work, 
and  putting  to  the  trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  he  had 
endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges,,  in  this  divine  colloquy,  the 
impossibility  of  his  being  happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of 
Paradise,  and  Lord  of  the  whole  creation,  without  the  con  versa- 

'  "  The  beauty  of  these  lines  did  not  escape  the  elegant  and  judicious 
Addison ;  but  that  author  does  not  assign  the  reason  of  his  approbation." 
— V.  Bealtie  on  Tmth,  part  i  ch.  iL  6.  text  and  note. — G. 
VOL.  y. — 6* 
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tion  and  society  of  some  rational  creature,  who  should  partake 
those  blessings  with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  or- 
naments, is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole  poem :  the  more  the 
reader  examines  the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it.  The  poet  has  wonder- 
fully preserved  the  character  of  majesty  and  condescension  in  the 
Creator,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in 
the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  following  lines, 

Thus  I  presumptuous ;  and  the  vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  bright*ned,  thus  reply'd,  Ae, 

1  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd 

And  humble  deprecation  thus  reply'd. 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heavenly  power, 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak,  &c 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  second  sleep, 
and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld  the  formation  of  Eve.  The 
new  passion  that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her  is 
touched  very  finely. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex ;  so  lovely  fair. 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summed  up,  in  her  contained, 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infus*d 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before, 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspii*'d 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful  phantom, 
with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a 
real  creature,  who  resembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  his  dream ;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and 
his  manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite 
propriety  of  sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up  with  great  warmth 
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and  spirit^  the  lore  whidi  is  deionbed  in  it  u  ereiy  way  suitable 
to  a  itate  of  innooenoe.  If  the  reader  oompareB  the  deacriptioii 
whidh  Adam  here  giTM  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower, 
with  that  whieh  Mr.  Diyden has  made  on  the  same  oocasion  ina 
•oene  of  his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great  eare 
which  Mnton  took  to  airoid  all  thoughts  on  so  delioate  a  snlgeot^ 
that  mifl^  be  ofensiTe  to  religion  or  good  manners.  The  senti- 
BSBts  are  ehaste,  bat  not  eold,  and  oonToy  to  the  mind  ideas  of 
tiie most  transporting  passion,  and  of  thegreatest  purity.  What 
a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  innooenoe  has  the  author  joined 
together,  in  the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures 
of  lore,  compared  to  those  of  sense. 

Thus  hare  I  told  thee  ell  wj  itete^  aadbieiiglit 

My  story  to  the  ram  of  earthly  bliss 

Which  I  enjoy,  and  must  confess  to  find 

In  all  things  else  deb'ght  indeed,  bat  sach 

As  us'd  or  not»  works  in  the  mind  no  change^ 

Nor  Tehement  desire,  these  delicacies 

I  mean  of  taste,  eighty  smell,  herbs,  fruits  and  flowers, 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds ;  bat  here 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold, 

Transported  touch,  here  passion  first  I  felt^ 

Commotion  strange ;  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain. 

Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestoVd 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  shew 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact 

When  I  approach 

HerloTeliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  compleat,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded :  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  diseountenanc'd,  and  like  folly  shews ; 
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Aathority  and  reason  on  ber  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally ;  and  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loyeliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed. 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent,  gaye  the  angel 
such  an  insight  into  human  nature,  that  he  seems  apprehensive  of 
the  evils  which  might  befal  the  species  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam 
in  particular,  from  the  excess  of  this  passion.  He  therefore  for- 
tifies him  against  it  by  timely  admonitions ;  which  very  artfully 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the  next 
book,  where  the  weakness  of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant 
discoveries,  brings  about  that  fatal  event  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  His  discourse,  which  follows  the  gentle  rebuke  he 
received  from  the  angel,  shews  that  his  love,  however  violent  it 
might  appear,  was  still  founded  in  reason,  and  consequently  not 
improper  for  Paradise. 

Neither  her  outside  form  so  fair,  nor  ought 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  me  as  those  graceful  acts. 
Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions  mizt  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair. 

Adam^s  speech,  at  parting  with  the  angel,  has  in  it  a  defer- 
ence and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior  nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  dignity  and  greatness  suitable  ti>  the  father 
of  mankind  in  his  state  of  innocence.  L. 
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Tf  we  look  into  the  three  greiU  heroic  poems  wliieh  have  ap* 
peered  in  the  «f  orld^  wt?  may  obserre  that  they  are  built  upon  very 
ilight  foundatioDfi.  Homer  lived  near  300  years  after  the  Trojan 
wmr ;  and^  as  the  writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  nse  among  the 
Greekdj  we  may  Tery  well  suppose,  that  the  tradition  of  AthlUea 
and  Ulyssea  had  brought  down  but  Tery  few  paiticulars  to  his 
knowledge ;  though  there  ia  no  (question  bat  ho  has  wrought  into 
hifi  two  poems  tuch  of  their  remarkable  adrentures  as  were  still 
talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  of  ^neas,  on  which  Yirgil  founded  his  poem,  was 
likewise  yery  bare  of  circumstances,  and  by  that  means  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  embellishing  it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a 
full  range  to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has 
mterwoven,  in  the  course  of  his  fable,  the  principal  particulars, 
which  were  generally  believed  among  the  Romans,  of  JBneas^s 
voyage  and  settlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  story,  as 
collected  out  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  as  it  was  received 
among  the  Romans,  in  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus. 

Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  Virgil's  fable  with 
relation  to  this  history  of  JBneas,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss 
to  examine  it  in  this  light,  so  far  as  it  regards  my  present  pur- 
pose. Whoever  looks  into  the  abridgment  above-mentioned,  will 
find  that  the  character  of  ^neas  is  filled  with  piety  to  the  gods, 
and  a  superstitious  observation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predio- 
tioDS.     Yirgil  has  not  only  preserved  this  character  in  the  per- 
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son  of  iBneas,  but  has  given  a  place  in  his  poem  to  those  particu- 
lar prophecies  which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  history  and 
tradition.  The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  thej  came  down 
to  him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his  own  manner,  to  make 
them  appear  the  more  natural^  agreeable,  or  surprising.  I 
believe  very  many  readers  have  been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous 
prophecy,  which  one  of  the  harpies  pronounces  to  tho  Trojans  in 
the  third  book,  namely,  that  before  they  had  built  their  intended 
city,  they  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their  very  tables. 
But,  when  they  hear  this  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  JEneas,  they 
will  think  the  poet  did  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it.  The 
historian  above-mentioned  acquaints  us,  that*  a  prophetess  had 
foretold  ^neas  he  should  take  his  voyage  westward,  till  his 
companions  should  eat  their  tables ;  and  that  accordingly,  upon 
his  landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon  cakes  of 
bread,  for  want  of  other  conveniences,  they  afterwards  fed  on  the 
cakes  themselves  ;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  said  merrily, 
'  We  are  eating  our  tables.'  They  immediately  took  the  hint, 
says  the  historian,  and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled. 
As  Yirgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  particular 
in  the  history  of  JSneas,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with 
how  much  judgment  he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off  every  thing 
that  might  have  appeared  improper  for  a  passage  in  an  heroic 
poem.  The  prophetess  who  foretels  it  is  an  hungry  harpy,  as  the 
person  who  discovers  it  is  young  Ascanius. 

Hens  etiam  mensas  consumimuB,  inquit  lolusl 

See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed ! 

Drydkn. 

1  The  original  folio,  followed  by  Tickell,  places  that  after  JEneaa,     But 
an  trratato  the  original Na  869,  directs  the  change  adopted  in  the  text.— O. 
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Siidi  in  olMwrntioDy  which  is  beaatiliil  in  the  month  of  a 
boj,  vonld  hare  been  ridionlons  from  any  other  in  the  oompanj. 
I  am  1^  to  think,  that  the  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into 
watemymphBi  whidi  ia  the  most  riolent  machine  in  the  whole 
Aieid,  and  has  given  oflEmoe  to  several  oritieSymajbe  accounted 
for  the  same  way.  Yirgil  himself,  before  he  begins  that  relation, 
pnBDseSi  that  what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared  incredible,  bat 
that  H  was  jnatified  by  tradition.  What  further  confirms  me 
AaA  this  change  of  the  fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the 
is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the  same 
I  in  his  aoeonnt  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  having  considered  the 
filile  of  the  JBneid  in  this  li^t,  and  taken  notice  how  the  tradi- 
tion, on  which  it  was  founded,  authorizes  those  parts  in  it  which 
^ypear  the  most  exceptionable,  I  hope  the  length  of  this  reflec- 
tion will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  curious  part  of  my 
readers. 

The  history,  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's  poem,  is  still 
shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid.  The  poet  has 
likewise  taken  care  to  insert  every  circumstance  of  it  in  the  body 
of  his  fable.  The  ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  consider,  is 
raised  upon  that  brief  account  in  scripture,  wherein  we  are  told 
that  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  that 
he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  she  was 
overcome  by  this  temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed  her  ex- 
ample. From  these  few  particulars  Milton  has  formed  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever  produced.  He 
has  disposed  of  these  several  circumstances  among  so  many 
agreeable  and  natural  fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole  story 
looks  only  like  a  comment  upon  sacred  writ,  or  rather  seems  to 
be  a  full  and  complete  relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an  epi- 
tome.    I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this  consideration,  as  I  look 
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upon  the  disposition  and  contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which  has  more  story  in  it,  and 
is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem.  Satan^s 
traversing  the  globe,  and  still  keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the 
night,  as  fearing  to  be  discovered  by  the  angel  of  the  sun,  who 
had  before  detected  him,  is  one  of  those  beautiful  imaginations 
with  which  he  introduces  this  his  second  series  of  adventures. 
Having  examined  the  nature  of  every  creature  and  found  out 
one  which  was  the  most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he  again  returns 
to  Paradise ;  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  sinks  by  night  with  a  river 
that  ran  under  the  garden,  and  rises  up  again  through  a  fountain 
that  issued  from  it  by  the  tree  of  life.  The  poet,  who,  as  we 
have  before  taken  notice,  speaks  as  little  as  possible  in  his  own 
person,  and,  after  the  example  of  Homer,  fills  every  part  of  his 
work  with  manners  and  characters,  introduces  a  soliloquy  of  this 
infernal  agent,  who  was  thils  restless  in  the  destruction  of  man. 
He  is  then  described  as  gliding  through  the  garden  under  the 
resemblance  of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find  out  that  creature  in  which 
he  designed  to  tempt  our  first  parents.  This  description  has 
something  in  it  very  poetical  and  surprising. 

So  saying  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry, 

Like  a  black  mist,  low  creeping,  he  held  on 

His  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 

The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-roU'd, 

His  head  the  midst,  well  8toi*'d  with  subtle  wiles. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  description  of  the  morning, 
which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a  divine  poem,  and  peculiar  to 
that  first  season  of  nature  :  he  represents  the  earth,  before  it  was 
curst,  as  a  great  altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  from  all  parts, 
and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savour  to  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator ; 
to  which  he  adds  a  noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  offering  their 
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Mrning  worship,  and  filling  np  the  nniyenal  consort  of  praise 
and  adoration. 

Kow  when  m  laered  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden,  on  the  hnmid  flow*n^  that  breathed 
Their  morning  inoenee^  when  all  thlngi  that  breathe 
From  th'  earth'*  great  altar  eend  np  dlent  praiie 
To  the  Creator,  and  hii  noetrils  fill 
With  grateful  tmeU,  forth  eame  the  human  pair, 
And  join'd  their  Toeal  wonhip  to  the  ehoir 
Of  ereatnrea  wanting  Toiee. 

The  dispute  which  fiiUows  between  onr  two  first  parents  is 
r^reaented  with  great  art :  it  proceeds  from  a  difference  of  judg- 
ment, not  of  passion,  and  is  managed  with  reason,  not  with  heat  : 
it  is  such  a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened  in 
Paradise,  had  man  continued  happy  and  innocent.  There  is  great 
delicacy  in  the  moralities  which  arc  interspersed  in  Adam^s  dis- 
course, and  which  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  The  force  of  loye  which  the  father  of  maDkind  so  finely  de- 
icribes  in  the  eighth  book,  and  which  is  inserted  in  the  foregoing 
pi^r,  shews  itself  here  in  many  fine  instances ;  as  in  those  fond 
regards  he  casts  towards  Eve  at  her  parting  from  him  : 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursu'd 
Delighted,  bat  desiring  more  her  stay : 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated ;  she  to  him  as  ofb  engag'd 
To  be  return'd  by  noon  amid  the  bowV. 

In  his  impatience  and  amusement  during  her  absence. 

Adam  the  while 


Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flowers  a  garland,  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown, 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen: 
Oreat  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd 
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But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech,  where,  seeing  her 
irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to  perish  with  her,  rather  than  to 
live  without  her. 


-Some  cursed  fraud 


Or  enemy  hath  beguiVd  thee,  yet  unknown, 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd,  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die ; 
How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  join'd. 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  f 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no,  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  my  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  preparation  to  it,  are 
animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  conclusion,  which  I  have 
here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the  tempter, 
when  he  found  Eve  separated  from  her  husband,  the  many  pleas- 
ing images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the 
story,  with  its  gradual  and  regular  progress  to  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe, are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  their  respective  beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  similitudes  in  my 
remarks  on  this  great  work,  because  I  have  given  a  general  ac- 
count of  them  in  my  paper  on  the  first  book.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, in  this  part  of  the  poem  which  I  shall  here  quote,  as  it  is  not 
only  very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of  any  in  the  whole  poem ;  I 
mean  that  where  the  serpent  is  described  as  rolling  forward  in  all 
his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to  her 
destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  her  to 
give  her  his  assistance.  These  several  particulars  are  all  of  them 
wrought  into  the  following  similitude : 
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-Hope  ele Yates,  and  joy 


Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wand'ring  fire 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapor,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
(Which  oft»  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends,) 
Hovering  and  hlazing  with  delusive  light. 
Misleads  th'  amaz'd  night-wand'rer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  thro'  pond  or  pool. 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost)  from  succour  &r. 

That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure^  with  all  those  transient 
fioshings  of  gnilt  and  joy,  which  the  poet  represents '  in  our  first 
parents  upon  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  those  flaggings 
of  spirit,  damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations  which  succeed 
it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonderful  imagination,  and  described  in 
Tery  natural  sentiments. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  ^neid,  yielded  to  that  fatal  temp- 
tation which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  us  the  earth  trembled,  the 
heavens  were  filled  with  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  nymphs 
howled  upon  the  mountain  tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical 
ipirit,  has  described  all  nature  as  disturbed  upon  Eve^s  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat : 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost 

Upon  Adam^s  falling  into  the  same  guilt,  the  whole  creation 
appears  a  second  time  in  convulsions. 


-He  scrupled  not  to  eat 


Against  his  better  knowledge,  not  deceived, 

But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan. 

Sky  low'red,  and,  mutt'ring  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  compleating  of  the  mortal  sin. 

'  Compares. — C. 
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As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  first  parents,  these 
symptoms  of  trouble  and  consternation  are  wonderfully  imagined, 
not  only  as  prodigies,  but  as  marks  of  her  sympathizing  in  the 
fall  of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten  the  forbidden 
fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  oT  that  between  Jupiter  and  Juno,  in  the 
fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno  there  approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdle 
which  she  had  received  from  Venus ;  upon  which  he  tells  her, 
that  she  appeared  more  charming  and  desirable  than  she  had  ever 
done  before,  even  when  their  loves  were  at  the  highest.  The 
poet  afterwards  describes  them  as  reposing  on  a  summit  of  mount 
Ida,  which  produced  under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  lotos,  the 
crocus,  and  the  hyacinth,  and  concludes  his  description  with 
their  falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  following  passage  in 
Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  speech  to  Eve : 

For  never  did  thy  beauty  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first,  and  wedded  thee,  adom'd 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree. 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seiz'd,  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embowr'd. 
He  led  her,  nothing  loath :  flow'rs  were  the  couch, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth,  earth*8  freshest^  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  disport. 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppressed  them 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  Homer  more,  or  to 
have  more  resembled  him  in  the  greatness  of  genius  than  Milton,  I 


tUak  I  fiboald  Ua?o  gtvca  bul  a  very  imperfei^t  acoonut  of  bU 
bemati60,  if  I  had  not  obaefTed  Uie  taost  remarkable  pa^ngca 
vMcb  look  like  panvHeh  iti  these  two  great  auiborK.  I  mighty 
m  ifae  coarse  of  these  criticismsj  bave  taken  o^tlcc  of  mjuiy  pnr- 
ticaUr  Ibiei  and  expreasiaus  which  are  translated  from  tha  Gretjk 
|Kiet ;  bttt  as  I  thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  minute  and 
CTfer-euriouSj  I  have  purposely  omitted  tltein.  The  greater  iuci- 
dtat^T  however,  are  not  only  set  off  by  being  shewn  in  the  sume 
la^t  with  sereral  of  the  same  nature  in  Homer,  hut  by  that 
means  may  be  also  guarded  again-«t  the  cavils  of  the  tastele.*?  or 
t^iofant. 
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-Qals  talia  &ndo 


Tcmperat  k  laorymb  1 1 

w  Tno.  Mn.  iL  0. 

Wkocaarobto sncb  woes  vtthont  atear  ? 

The  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a  greater  variety  of  per- 
i  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem.  The  author,  upon 
the  winding  up  of  his  action,  introduces  all  those  who  had  any 
ooncem  in  it,  and  shews  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which  it 
bad  upon  each  of.them.  It  is  like  the  last  act  of  a  well  written 
tragedy,  in  which  all  who  had  a  part  in  it  are  generally  drawn  up 
before  the  audience,  and  represented  under  those  circumstances 
u>  which  the  determination  of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  consider  this  book  under  four  heads,  in  re- 
lation to  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the  human,  and  the  imaginary 
persons,  who  have  their  respective  parts  allotted  in  it. 

*Tbe  motto  to  this  paper  in  the  original  publication  in  folio,  is  the  same 
vith  that  whidi  it  now  prefixed  to  No.  27  9.— a 
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To  begin  with  the  celestial  persons :  the  guardian  angels  of 
Paradise  are  described  as  returning  to  Heaven  upon  the  fall  of 
man,  in  order  to  approve  their  vigilance ;  their  arrival,  their  man- 
ner of  reception,  with  the  sorrow  which  appeared  in  themselves, 
and  in  those  spirits  who  are  said  to  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of 
a  sinner,  are  very  finely  laid  together  in  the  following  lines. 

Up  into  Heav'n  from  Paradise  in  haste, 
Th*  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
For  man,  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew, 
Much  wondVing  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stol'D 
Entrance  unseen.    Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arriv*d  at  Heaven  gate,  displeas'd 
All  were  who  heard,  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages,  yet  mix'd 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
About  the  new-arriv'd  in  multitudes 
Th'  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befel :  they  towards  the  throne  supreme 
Accountable  made  haste  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea  their  utmost  vigilance. 
And  easily  approved ;  when  the  most  High 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud, 
Amidst  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 

The  same  divine  person,  who,  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
poem,  interceded  for  our  first  parents  before  their  fall,  overthrew 
the  rebel  angels,  and  created  the  world,  is  now  represented  as 
descending  to  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  three 
offenders.  The  cool  of  the  evening  being  a  circumstance  with 
which  holy  writ  introduces  this  great  scene,  it  is  poetically  de- 
scribed by  our  author,  who  has  also  kept  religiously  to  the  form 
of  words,  in  which  the  three  several  sentences  were  passed  upon 
Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent.  He  has  rather  chosen  to  neglect 
the  numerousness  of  his  verse,  than  to  deviate  from  those 
speeches  which  arc  recorded  on  this  great  occasion.  The  guilt 
and  confusion  of  our  first  parents  standing  naked  before  their 
Judge,  is  touched  with  great  beauty.     Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin 
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mad  Battli  into  the  works  of  the  oreatioBf  the  Almighty  is  again 
inftrodiiood  as  ipeakiiig  to  his  angels  that  sarroimdod  him. 

See  with  whet  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  edTanee 
To  waete  and  heroo  yonder  worid,  whieh  I 
So  fiur  end  good  creeted,  Ac 

'  The  following  passage  is  fonned  upon  that  gloiions  image  of 
holy  writ,  whioh  oompares  the  Toice  of  an  innumerable  host  of 
aogels,  uttering  hallelujahs,  to  the  Yoice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
or  of  many  waters. 

He  endedy  end  the  heeVnIy  audience  load 
Song  heUd^jeh,  ee  the  loand  of  ■ee^ 
Through  mnltitnde  thet  enng:  '*  Jnet  ere  thy  weyi^ 
lEUghteone  ere  thy  deoreee  in  ell  thy  works, 
Who  een  extennete  thee  ff " 

Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poem,  and  par- 
ticolarly  in  the  book  we  are  now  ezaminiug,  has  infioite  allusions 
to  places  of  scripture,  I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  remarks 
of  such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which,  are  woven  with 
great  beauty  into  the  body  of  this  fable.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
passage  in  the  present  book,  where  describing  Sin  and  Death  as 
marching  through  the  works  of  nature,  he  adds. 


-  Behind  her  Death 


Close  followiDg  pace  for  pace,  not  naoanted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse  1 

Which  allndes  to  that  passage  in  scripture  so  wonderfully 
poetical,  and  terrifying  to  the  imagination.  *  And  I  looked,  and 
behold  a  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death, 
and  Hell  followed  with  him ;  and  power  was  given  unto  them 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and 
with  hunger,  and  with  sickness,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the 
eartL'  Under  this  first  head  of  celestial  persons  we  must 
Bkewise  take  notice  of  the  command  which  the  angels  received, 
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to  produce  the  several  changes  in  nature,  and  sully  the  beauty  of 
the  creation.  Accordingly  they  are  represented  as  infecting  the 
stars  and  planets  with  malignant  influences,  weakening  the  light 
of  the  sun,  bringing  down  the  winter  into  the  milder  regions  of 
nature,  planting  winds  and  storms  in  several  quarters  of  the  sky, 
storing  the  clouds  with  thunder,  and,  in  short,  perverting  the 
whole  frame  of  the  universe  to  the  condition  of  its  criminal  inha- 
bitants. As  this  is  a  noble  incident  in  the  poem,  the  following 
lines,  in  which  we  see  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and  pla- 
cing it  in  a  different  posture  to  the  sun  from  what  it  had  before 
the  fall  of  man,  is  conceived  with  that  sublime  imagination  which 
was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author. 

Some  say  he  bid  his  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle ;  they  with  labour  push'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe. 

We  are  in  the  second  place  to  consider  the  infernal  agents 
under  the  view  which  Milton  has  given  us  of  them  in  this  book. 
It  is  observed  by  those  who  would  set  forth  the  greatness  of 
VirgiPs  plan,  that  he  conducts  his  reader  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  earth  which  were  discovered  in  his  time.  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  are  the  several  scenes  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of 
Milton's  poem  is  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  many  more  astonishing  circumstances.  Satan  having  sur- 
rounded the  earth  seven  times,  departs  at  length  from  Paradise. 
We  then  see  him  steering  his  course  among  the  constellations, 
and  after  having  traversed  the  whole  creation,  pursuing  his 
voyage  through  the  Chaos,  and  entering  into  his  own  infernal 
dominions. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen  angels,  is 
worked  up  with  circumstances  which  give  a  delightful  surprise  to 
the  reader ;  but  there  is  no  incident  in   the  whole  poem  which 
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doM  Ail  mora  tluui  tlia  tmufonmitioii  of  the  whole  sadknoe, 
ttat  fidlowB  ihe  Moonnt  their  letder  ipres  them  of  his  expedi- 
tion. Th*  gndiud  dumge  of  Saten  himself  ii  described  after 
Ofid's  mamier,  and  may  yie  with  any  of  those  oelebrated  trans- 
fimnations  wbkik  are  looked  npon  as  the  most  beantifol  parts  in 
that  poet's  works.  Milton  never  fidls  of  improving  his  own  hints, 
and  lestowing  the  last  finishing  touches  to  every  incident  which  is 
admitted  into  hia  poem.  The  unexpected  hiss  which  rises  in  this 
epiflode,  the  dimenmons  and  bulk  of  Satan,  so  moch  snperior  to 
Ihoae  of  the  infernal  spirits  who  lay  under  the  same  transforma- 
tion, with  the  annual  change  which  they  are  supposed  to  suffer, 
are  instances  of  this  kind.  The  beauty  of  the  diction  is  very  re- 
markable in  this  whole  episode,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  sixth 
paper  of  these  remarks  the  great  judgment  with  which  it  was 
oontrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  persons,  come 
next  under  our  consideration.  Milton's  art  is  no  where  more 
diewn  than  in  his  conducting  the  parts  of  these  our  first  parents. 
The  representation  he  gives  of  them,  without  falsifying  the  story, 
is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the  reader  with  *  pity  and 
compassion  towards  them.  Though  Adam  involves  the  whole 
species  in  misery,  his  crime  proceeds  firom  a  weakness  which 
every  man  is  inclined  to  pardon  and  commiserate,  as  it  seems 
rather  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of  the  person  who 
effended.  Every  one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which  he  himself 
might  have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  excess  of  love  for  Eve  that 
mined  Adam  and  his  posterity.  I  need  not  add,  that  the  author 
is  justified  in  this  particular  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  the 

*■  Injtuenee  the  reader  with.  The  expression  is  hard,  and  scarce  allow 
able.  When  we  use  infxience,  as  a  verb,  we  ase  ii  absolutely ;  os^  "  eueh 
candderatione  influenced  him  "  that  is,  had  an  effect  or  influence  upon  him ; 
without  meifytng  the  effect  produced.  He  had  expressed  himself  bet- 
Ur,  if  he  nad  said,  to  fill  the  reader*  $  mind  lei^A— or,  to  engage  the  readev^i 
pity;  Ac— H. 

VOL.  v.— 7 
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most  orthodox  writers.  Milton  has  by  this  means  filled  a  great 
part  of  his  poem  with  that  kind  of  writing  which  the  French 
critics  call  the  Tender,  and  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  en- 
gaging to  all  sorts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  considering,  are  like- 
wise drawn  with  such  sentiments  as  do  not  only  interest  the 
reader  in  their  afflictions,  but  raise  in  him  the  most  melting  pas- 
sions of  humanity  and  conmiiseration.  When  Adam  sees  the 
several  changes  in  nature  produced  about  him,  he  appears  in  a 
disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  had  forfeited  both  his  inno- 
cence and  happiness :  he  is  filled  with  horror,  remorse,  despair ; 
in  the  language  of  his  heart  he  expostulates  with  his  Creator  for 
haying  given  him  an  unasked  existence. 

Did  I  request  thee.  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man,  did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 
In  this  delicious  garden  ?    As  my  will 
Concurred  not  to  my  being,  'twere  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust, 
Desirous  to  resign,  and  render  back 
All  I  received 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  presumption,  owns  his 
doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  that  the  death  which  is  threatened 
may  be  inflicted  on  him. 


•  Why  dela3r8 


His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  f  why  do  I  overlive. 
Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
To  deathless  pain }  how  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible  I  how  glad  would  lay  me  down 
As  in  my  mother*s  lap!  there  should  I  rest 
And  sleep  secure ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears,  no  fear  of  worse 
To  me  and  to  my  off-spring,  would  torment  me 
With  cruel  expectation. 
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This  whole  speaoli  if  flill  of  the  like  emotion,  and  rariod  with  all 
those  eentimenta  whidi  we  may  suppoae  natural  to  a  mind  ao 
broken  and  diatnrhed.  I  mnat  not  omit  that  generoos  oonoem 
whidi  our  first  father  shews  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  whioh  is 
so  proper  to  affect  the  reader. 


-Hid«  me  from  the  f(M^e 


Of  Ood,  whom  to  behold  wm  then  my  height 
Of  happineM :  yet  well  if  here  would  end 
The  misery,  I  deeerVd  it|  and  would  bear 
My  own  deterringe ;  but  this  will  not  eerre : 
AU  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  beget^ 
Is  propagated  enrse.    O  yoiee  onoe  heard 
Delightfiilly  'inorease  and  multiply.' 
Kow  death  to  hear ! 


-  In  me  all 


Posterity  stands  curst :  fiiir  patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  you,  sons  I  O  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none  I 
So  disinherited  bow  would  you  bless 
Me  now  your  curse  I  ah,  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  fault  thus  guiltless  be  condemned. 
If  guiltless!  but  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  mankind  extended 

upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his 

existence,  and  wishing  for  death,  without  sympathizing  with  him 

in  his  distress  ? 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud 
Through  the  still  night,  not  now,  as  e'er  man  fell. 
Wholesome  and  cool  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 
All  things  with  double  terror :  on  the  ground 
Outstretch*d  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oft 
Curs'd  his  creation,  death  as  oft  accus'd 
Of  tardy  execution. 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no.  less  passionate,  and  apt 
to  sway  the  reader  in  her  favour.     She  is  represented  with  great 
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tenderness  as  approaching  Adam,  but  is  spumed  from  him  with 
a  spirit  of  upbraiding  and  indignation  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  man,  whose  passions  had  now  gained  the  dominion  over  him. 
The  following  passage  wherein  she  is  described  as  renewing  her 
addresses  to  him,  with  the  whole  speech  that  follows  it,  have  some- 
thing in  them  exquisitely  moving  and  pathetic. 

He  added  not^  and  from  her  tum*d :  but  Eve 

Not  BO  repals*d,  with  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flowing, 

And  tresses  all  disordered,  at  his  feet 

Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them  besought 

His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam ;  witness  heav'n 
What  love  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended. 
Unhappily  deceived ;  thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees ;  bereave  me  not^ 
Whereon  1  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay :  forlorn  of  thee 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  f 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps. 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,  <&c 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the  same  spirit 
of  tenderness.  Eve  afterwards  proposes  to  her  husband,  in  the 
blindness  of  her  despair,  that  to  prevent  their  guilt  from  descend- 
ing upon  posterity,  they  should  resolve  to  live  childless ;  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  they  should  seek  their  own  deaths  by 
violent  methods.  As  those  sentiments  naturally  engage  the 
reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  than  ordinary 
commiseration,  they  likewise  contain  a  very  fine  moral.  The 
resolution  of  dying,  to  end  our  miseries,  does  not  shew  such  a  de- 
gree of- magnanimity  as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Our  author  has  therefore,  with 
great  delicacy,  represented  Eve  as  entertaining  this  thought,  and 
Adam  as  disapproving  it 
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We  any  in  Ae  laat  pkoe,  to  aoiuidar  tiw  imagiiiafy  penoai,  ( 
AT  DmHi  and  Sin,  wbo  aei  a  luge  part  in  this  book.  Sudi  baaa- 
Uhl  astendad  allagorifla  are  aartainly  some  of  the  finest  oompoei-  / 
liooaof  ganina;  bat  aa  I  ha^e  before  obeenred,  are  not  agreeable 
te  the  naloreof  an  beroiepoem.  Thiaof  Sin  and  Deathia  very 
anqiiiaite  in  its  kind,  if  not  eonaideredaa  a  part  of  snob  a  work. 
Ibe  tmtba  oontained  in  it  are  so  olear  and  opeUi  tbat  I  ehall  not 
lontimeinaiplauii^gtbem;  bat  shall  only  observe,  tbat  a  read- 
arirbo  knowa  the  atiengih  of  the  English  tongoe,  will  be  amaied 
to  think  how  the  poet  ooold  find  aooh  apt  words  and  phrases  to 
dsseribe  the  aetiona  of  thoae  two  imaginary  persons,  and  partioa- 
larly  in  that  part  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  fonnbg  a  bridge 
over  the  Chaoa ;  a  work  soitable  to  the  genina  of  Hilton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  npon  gives  me  an  opportanitj  of  speak- 
ing more  at  large  of  such  shadowy  and  imaginary  persons  as  may 
be  introduced  into  heroic  poems,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  my- 
self in  a  matter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which  none  of  the 
critics  have  treated  ofl  It  is  certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  full 
of  imaginary  persons  who  are  very  beautiful  in  poetry  when  they 
are  just  shewn  without  being  engaged  in  any  series  of  action. 
Homer  indeed,  represents  Sleep  as  a  person,  and  ascribes  a  short 
part  to  him  in  his  Iliad ;  but  we  must  consider,  that  though  we 
now  regard  such  a  person  aa  entirely  shadowy  and  unsubstantial, 
the  heathens  made  statues  of  him,  placed  him  in  their  temples, 
and  looked  npon  him  as  a  real  deity.  When  Homer  makes  use 
of  other  such  allegorical  persons,  it  is  only  in  short  expressions, 
which  convey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the  mind  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner,  and  may  rather  be  looked  npon  as  poetical 
phrases  than  allegorical  descriptions.  Instead  of  telling  us  that 
men  naturally  fly  when  they  are  terrified,  he  introduces  the  per- 
sons of  Flight  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  inseparable  com- 
paniona.     Instead  of  saying  that  the  time  was  come  when  ApoUo 
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ought  to  haye  received  his  recompence,  he  tells  us  that  the 
Hours  brought  him  his  reward.  Instead  of  describing  the  ef- 
fects which  Minerva's  .^Bgis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells  us  that 
the  brims  of  it  were  encompassed  by  Terror,  Rout,  Discord, 
Fury,  Pursuit,  Massacre,  and  Death.  In  the  same  figure  of 
speaking,  he  represents  Victory  as  following  Diomedes ;  Discord 
as  the  mother  of  funerals  and  mourning ;  Venus  as  dressed  by 
the  Graces;  Bellona  as  wearing  terror  and  consternation  likd 
a  garment  I  might  gire  several  other  instasoes  out  of  Homeri. 
an  well  as  a  great  many  out  of  Virgil.  Milton  has  likewise  very 
often  made  use  of  the  same  way  of  speaking,  as  where  he  tells 
us,  that  Victory  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah  when  he 
marched  forth  against  the  rebel  angels ;  that  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun  the  Hours  unbarred  the  gates  of  Light ;  that  Discord  was 
the  daughter  of  Sin.  Of  the  same  nature  are  those  expressions, 
where  describing  the  singing  of  the  nightingale  he  adds, '  Silence 
was  pleased ; '  and  upon  the  Messiah's  bidding  peace  to  the 
Chaos, '  Confusion  heard  his  voice.'  I  might  add  innumerable 
instances  of  our  poet's  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is 
plain  that  these  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  persons  of  an  imagi- 
nary nature  are  introduced,  are  such  short  allegories  as  are  not 
designed  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  only  to  convey 
particular  circumstances  to  the  reader  after  an  unusual  and 
entertaining  manner.  But  when  such  persons  are  introduced  as 
principal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures,  they  take 
too  much  upon  them,  and  are  by  no  means  proper  for  an  heroic 
poem,  which  ought  to  appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts.  I 
cannot  forbear,  therefore,  thinking  that  Sin  and  Death  are  as 
improper  agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  Strength  and  Ne- 
cessity in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus,  who  represented 
those  two  persons  nailing  down  Prometheus  to  a  rock,  for  which 
he  has  been  justly  censured  by  the  greatest  critics.     I  do  not 


know  any  im Aginary  per^OQ  made  use  of  in  n  more  Bublime  man- 
&Qr  of  tliltiking  ih&D  thai  in  orio  of  tho  propLet^,  wtio,  deseribitig 
Go«t  as  dfteeendiog  from  heaven,  and  visiting  the  iina  of  man- 
kind^  adds  lliat  dreadful  droumetance,  *  Beforo  him  weoi  the 
Pestilence,^  It  is  certain  iLis  imaginary  person  might  ha^D  been 
dtteribad  in  all  her  purple  spots.  The  Fever  might  hav4& 
marebed  before  her.  Pain  might  have  stood  on  her  right  band, 
Pbrena]ron  her  left,  and  Denth  in  her  rear>  She  might  have 
ken  introdnced  as  gliding  down  from  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or 
dirtad  upon  the  earth  in  a  flash  of  lightning :  ihe  might  have 
tiinted  the  atmosphere  with  her  hreath ;  the  very  glaring  of  her 
«jea  might  have  scattered  iufeetlon.  But  I^believe  every  reader 
irill  think,  that  in  ^ucb  3iiblimo  writing!  the  mentioning  of  her, 
u  it  if  done  in  acripttire,  haa  fiomething  in  it  more  jnst^  aa  well 
tf  graat,  than  all  that  the  most  fanciful  poet  eould  have  bestow- 
ed upon  her  in  the  richness  of  his  imagination.  L, 
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Yiiu}.  iEa.  iL  tea, 

Aad  grbKl/  d«Mii  tn  niuiilry  thtpn  ii(p«MK. 

DltDtJI, 

Mfi^Tox  haj  nhewn  a  wo nderfal  art  in  describing  that  variety 
[of  piLSsiona  which  aroge  in  our  first  parents  upon  the  breach  of 
!  Qommandment  that  had  been  giren  them.  We  see  thorn  grad- 
lly  parsing  ffom  the  triumph  of  their  guilt  through  remorse, 
abataep  dei^paLrf  contrition,  prayer,  and  hopo^  to  a  perfect  and  com- 
pleai  repentance.     At  the  end  of  the  tenth  hook  they  are  repre- 
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fienied  as  prostrating  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  watering 
the  earth  with  their  tears :  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beautiful 
circumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their  penitential  prayers  on 
the  very  place  where  their  Judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  sentence. 


-  They  forthwith  to  the  place 


Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent^  and  both  confes8*d 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg*d  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground 

'  There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tragedy  of  Sopho- 
cles, where  Oedipus,  after  having  put  out  his  own  eyes,  instead 
of  breaking  his  neck  from  the  palace  battlements  (which  fur- 
nishes so  elegant  an  entertainment  for  our  English  audience) 
desires  that  he  may  be  conducted  to  Mount  Cithseron,  in  order 
to  end  his  life  in  that  very  place  where  he  was  exposed  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  where  he  should  then  have  died,  had  the  will  of  his 
parents  been  executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to  his  senti- 
ments, he  describes  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  the  acceptance 
which  these  their  prayers  met  with,  in  a  short  allegory  formed 
upon  that  beautiful  passage  in  holy  writ ;  '  And  another  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censor ;  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he. should  offer  it  with 
the  ptayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before 
the  throne  :  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense  which  came  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  ascended  up  before  God.' 


-  To  heav*n  their  prayers 


Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way  by  enrious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate :  in  they  pass'd 
Dimensionless  through  heav'iiTy  doors,  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  fumed, 

'  This  paragraph  was  added  when  the  papers  were  revised  for  publica- 
tion in  Tolumes.— O. 
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By  tMr  great  InUmtmar,  eame  in  light 
B«fore  the  Father^t  tlurone 

We  haT6  the  same  thought  expressed  %  second  time  in  the 
intereession  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  conceived  in  veiy  emphatio 
■entiments  and  expressions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  soriptnre  whieh  Milton  has  so 
finelj  wrought  into  this  part  of  his  narration,  I  mnst  not  omit 
that  wherein  Esekiel,  speaking  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to 
him  in  a  lision,  adds,  that '  eyerj  one  had  four  faces,  and  that 
their  whole  bodies,  and  their  hacks,  and  their  hands,  and  their 
wings,  were  fall  of  eyes  round  about' 

The  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  chembim ;  four  facet  each 
Had,  like  a  doablo  Janiu^  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes 

The  assembling  of  all  the  angels  of  heaven  to  hear  the  solemn 
decree  passed  upon  man,  is  represented  in  very  lively  ideas.  The 
Almighty  is  here  described  as  remembering  mercy  in  the  midst 
of  judgment,  and  commandmg  Michael  to  deliver  his  message  in 
the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of  man,  which  was  already 
broken  with  the  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery,  should  fail  before 
him. 


-Tet  lest  ihej  faint 


At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd, 
(For  I  behold  them  soften'd,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess)  all  terror  hide. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  moving  sentiments. 
Upon  their  going  abroad  after  the  melancholy  night  which  they 
had  passed  together,  they  discovered  the  lion  and  the  eagle  pur- 
suing each  of  them  their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of  Para- 
dise. There  is  a  double  beauty  in  this  incident,  not  only  as  it 
presents  great  and  just  omens,  which  are  always  agreeable  in 
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poetry,  but  as  it  expresses  that  enmity  which  was  now  produced 
in  the  animal  creation.  The  poet,  to  shew  the  like  changes  in 
nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with  a  noble  prodigy,  repre- 
sents the  sun  in  an  eclipse.  This  particular  incident  has  likewise 
a  fine  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  in  regard  to  what 
follows ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  under  an  eclipse,  a 
bright  cloud  descends  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
filled  with  an  host  of  angels,  and  more  luminous  than  the  sun 
itself.  The  whole  theatre  of  nature  is  darkened,  that  this 
glorious  machine  may  appear  in  all  its  lustre  and  magnificenoe. 


-Why  in  the  east 


Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course  and  morning  light 

More  orient  in  that  western  cloud  that  draws 

O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  whiter 

And  slow  descends,  with  something  heav'nly  fraught  f 

He  err*d  not»  for  by  this  the  heav'nly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ; 
A  glorious  apparition 

I  need  not  obserre  how  properly  this  author,  who  always  suits 
his  parts  to  the  actors  whom  he  introduces,  has  employed  Miqhael 
in  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  firom  Paradise.  The  arch- 
angel on  this  occasion  neither  appears  in  his  proper  shape,  nor  in 
that  familiar  manner  with  which  Raphael  the  sociable  spirit 
entertained  the  father  of  mankind  before  the  hXL,  His  person, 
his  port,  and  behayiour,  are  Quitable  to  a  spirit  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  exquisitely  described  in  the  following  passage. 


-Th'  archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 


Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  oyer  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  floVd 
Livelier  than  Melibssan,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  tmce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woo£ 
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Hit  ■tiny  hahiib  imhonktod,  ihew'd  him  pcioM 
^  Ia  mAnbood  where  jDoth  ended;  by  hit  lide 
Ae  in  a  gliefting  aodifle  hung  the  sword, 
Seten'e  dire  dread,  end  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adsmbcnr'dkw:  he  kingly  from  his  state 
Inelined  not^  hot  his  eoming  thns  declared. 

Eye'a  complaint  upon  hearing  that  she  waa  to  be  removed 
firom  the  garden  of  Paradiae  ia  wonderfoll j  beantifol :  the  aenti- 
'nenta  are  not  only  proper  to  the  aubjeot,  but  have  aomething  in 
i  particularly  aoft  and  womaniaL 

Host  I  then  leare  the^  Parsdisef  thns  leare 
Thee^  natif  e  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades^ 
Pit  hannt  of  godsf  where  I  had  hope  to  sp«id 
Qniet^  thoqgh  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
Hiat  most  be  mortal  to  ns  both.    O  flowers 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
Hy  early  risitatlon  and  my  last 
At  eyen,  which  I  brod  up  with  tender  hand  • 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  you  names ; 
Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  f 
Thee,  lastly  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorn'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet :  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscnre 
And  wild,  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
\  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  f 


Adam'a  speech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are  equally  mov- 
ing, and  of  a  more  masculine  and  elevated  turn.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  sublime  and  poetical  than  the  following  passage 
in  it. 

This  most  afiiicta  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  countenance  ;  here  I  could  frequent^ 

With  worship,  place  by  place  where  he  Tonchsafed 

Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible^  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talked; 
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So  manj  graUful  altan  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memoiy 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet  smelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowers 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footsteps  trace  f 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 

To  life  prolong*d  and  prombed  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore. 

Tho  aDgel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  highest  mount  of 
Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper 
stage  for  those  visions  which  were  to  be  represented  on  it.  I 
have  before  observed  how  the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  in  many 
particulars  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid.  Virgil's 
hero,  in  the  last  of  these  poems,  is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all 
those  who  are  to  descend  from  him ;  but  though  that  episode  is 
justly  admired  as  one  of  the  noblest  designs  in  the  whole  ^neid, 
every  one  must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher 
nature.  Adam's  vision  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of 
mankind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all  his  sons  and 
daughters,  the  first  objects  he  is  presented  with  exhibit  to  him  the 
story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  is  drawn  together  with  much 
closeness  and  propriety  of  expression.  That  curiosity  and  natural 
horror  which  arises  in  Adam  at  the  sight  of  the  first  dying  man, 
is  touched  with  great  beauty. 

But  have  I  now  seen  death  f  is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  f  O  sight 
Of  terror  foul  and  ugly  to  behold. 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel  I 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  image  of  death  in  a  great 
variety  of  appearances.     The  angel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea 
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of  those  effects  which  his  guilt  had  bronght  upon  his  posterity, 
pkces  before  him  %  large  hospital,  or  lasar-house,  filFd  with  per- 
sons lying  under  all  kinds  of  mortal  diseases.  How  finely  has 
the  poet  told  ns  that  the  sick  persons  languished  under  lingering 
and  incurable  distempers,  by  an  apt  and  judicious  use  of  such 
imaginary  beings  as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper. 

Dire  was  the  tosiing^  deep  the  groftni.  Despair 
Tttded  the  liek,  busy  from  eoaeh  to  ooooh; 
And  oyer  them  trinmphMit  Death  his  dart 
Shook;  bnt  delay'd  to  strike,  though  oft  inyokbd 
With  TOWS  as  their  ehief  good  and  final  hope. 

The  passion  which  likewise  rises  in  Adam  on  this  occasion  is 
Tsry  naturaL 

Bight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rook  eonld  long 
Dry-eyed  behold  I  Adam  could  not;  but  wept^ 
The'  not  of  woman  born ;  compassion^  qaell*d 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  in  tears. 

The  discourse  between  the  angel  and  Adam  which  follows, 
abounds  with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry  than  a  contrast 
and  opposition  of  incidents,  the  author,  after  his  melancholy  pros- 
pect of  death  and  sickness,  raises  up  a  scene  of  mirth,  love,  and 
jollity.  The  secret  pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  heart  as  he 
is  intent  upon  this  vision,  is  imagined  with  great  delicacy.  I . 
must  not  omit  the  description  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who 
seduced  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  called  in  scripture. 

For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st  that  seem'd 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay,  . 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 
Woman's  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise ; 
Bred  only  and  compleated  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 
To  dress  and  troule  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eya 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
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Shall  yield  np  all  their  yirtiMi  all  their  £une. 
Ignobly  to  the  traina  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  those  fiur  atheists 

The  next  yision  ui  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  and  filled  with 
the  horrors  of  war.  Adam  at  the  sight  of  it  melts  into  tears, 
and  breaks  oat  in  that  passionate  speech, 


-O  what  are  these 


Death's  ministers^  not  men :  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousand  fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother:  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  f 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his  visions,  after 
haying  raised  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  several  ideas  of  ter- 
ror which  are  conformable  to  the  description  of  war:  passes  on  to 
those  softer  images  of  triumphs  and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of 
lewdness  and  luxury  which  ushers  in  the  flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon  Ovid^s  account 
of  the  universal  deluge,  the  reader  may  observe  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  avoided  everything  that  is  redundant  or  puerile 
in  the  Latin  poet  We  do  not  here  see  the  wolf  swimming 
among  the  sheep,  nor  any  of  those  wanton  imaginations  which 
Seneca  found  fault  with,  as  unbecoming  the  great  catastrophe  of 
nature.  If  our  poet  has  imitated  that  verse  in  which  Ovid  tells 
us  that  there  was  nothing  but  sea,  and  that  this  sea  had  no  shore 
to  it,  he  has  not  set  the  thought  in  such  a  light  as  to  incur  the 
censure  which  critics  have  passed  upon  it.  The  latter  part  of 
that  verse  in  Ovid  is  idle  and  superfluous,  but  just  and  beautiful 
in  Milton. 

Jamque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  discrimen  habebant, 
Nil  nisi  pontus  erat^  deerant  quoque  littora  ponta 

Ovid. 
Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast  I 

Dbtdkn. 
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86*  eover'd  sea^ 

Sea  witlioat  ahore 

Milton. 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  description  does  not  forestall 
tlie  latter.  How  muoh  more  great  and  solemn  on  this  occasion 
is  that  which  follows  in  our  English  poet, 


-And  in  their  palaoet 


Where  lamrj  lete  reign'd,  see  moniten  whelp*d 
And  stabled 

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  sea-calves  lay  in 
those  places  where  the  goats  were  nsed  to  browze  ?  The  reader 
may  find  sereral  other  parallel  passages  in  the  Latin  and  English 
description  of  the  deluge,  wherein  our  poet  has  visibly  the  advan- 
tage. The  sky's  being  over-charged  with  clouds,  the  descending 
of  the  rains,  the  rising  of  the  seas,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
rainbow,  are  such  descriptions  as  every  one  must  take  notice  of 
The  circumstance  relating  to  Paradise  is  so  finely  imagined  and 
suitable  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned  authors,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  it  a  place  in  this  paper. 


-Then  shall  this  mount 


Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waves  be  mov'd 
Out  of  his  place,  push' J  by  the  horned  flood, 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  op'ning  gulf, 
And  there  take  root  an  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews  clang. 

The  transition  which  the  poet  makes  from  the  vision  of  the 
deluge,  to  the  concern  it  occasioned  in  Adam,  is  exquisitely 
graceful,  and  copied  after  Virgil,  though  the  first  thought  it  in- 
troduces is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Ovid. 

How  did'st  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,  end  so  sad, 
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DdpopnlatioD ;  thee  another  flood 
Of  tears  and  sorrow,  a  flood  thee  also  drown'd 
And  sank  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  gently  rear*d 
By  th'  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last 
Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children,  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  once. 

I  haye  been  the-  more  particular  in  my  quotations  oat  of 
the  eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  because  it  is  not  generally 
reckoned  among  the  most  shining  books  of  this  poem ;  for  which 
reason  the  reader  might  be  apt  to  overlook  those  many  passagea 
in  it  which  deserve  our  admiration.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 
are,  indeed,  built  upon  that  single  circumstance  of  the  removal  of 
our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  but  though  this  is  not  in  itself 
so  great  a  subject  as  that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is  ex- 
tended and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  incidents  and 
pleasing  episodes,  that  these  two  last  books  can  by  no  means  be 
looked  upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  poem.  I  must  fur* 
ther  add,  that  had  not  Milton  represented  our  first  parents  as 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  his  Fall  of  Man  would  not  have  been 
'compleat,  and  consequently  his  action  would  have  been  imperfect. 

L. 
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B«gDias  irritant  anlmos  demlaaa  per  sores, 
Qiuun  qiuB  sont  oonlls  nil^ecta  fldeltbos- 


HoB.  Ars  Poet  2T9. 
What  we  hear  moTes  leas  than  what  we  eee. 

SoaooiocoN. 

Milton,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  history  of 
mankind  to  the  first  great  period  of  nature,  dispatches  the  re- 
maining part  of  it  in  narration.     He  has  devised  a  very  hand- 
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fer  the  angel's  prooeeding  whfa  Adam  after  this 
■aimer;  though  doubtless  the  tme  reason  was  the  difficalty 
vludi  the  poet  would  have  found  to  have  shadowed  out  so  mixed 
mad  eomplieated  a  storj  in  raible  objects.  I  could  wish,  how- 
trcTi  that  the  author  had  done  it,  whatever  pains  it  might  haye 
eoat  hinu  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  think  that  the  ezhibit- 
mgpart  of  the  histoiy  of  mankind  in  Tision,  and  part  in  narra- 
tifs^  ia  as  if  an  history  painter  should  put  in  colours  one  half  of 
Us  aabjeet^  and  write  down  the  remaining  part  of  it  If  Milton's 
lags  any  where,  it  is  in  this  nanation,  where  in  some 
I  tibe  author  has  been  so  attentive  to  his  divinity,  that  he 
haa  selected  his  poetry.  The  narration,  however,  rises  very 
h^pily  on  several  occasions,  where  the  subject  is  capable  of 
poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in  the  confusion  which  he  de- 
seribes  among  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in  bis  short  sketch  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt.  The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  dark- 
ness that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are  described  with 
great  strength.  The  beautiful  passage  which  follows,  is  raised 
upon  noble  hints  in  scripture. 


-Thos  with  ten  wounds 


The  riyer-dragon  tamed  at  length  aubmits 
To  let  his  sojourncnT  depart^  and  ott 
Humbles  his  stubborn  hearty  but  still  as  ice 
More  hardened  after  thaw :  till  in  his  rage 
Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismiss'd,  the  sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  host,  but  them  lets  pass 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  crystal  walls, 
Aw*d  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  so  to  stand 
Divided 

The  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  Crocodile,  which  in- 
habits the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt  derives  her  plenty.  This 
allusion  is  taken  from  that  sublime  passage  in  Ezekiel :  '  Thus 
aaith  the  Lord  God,  behold  I  am  against  thee  Pharaoh  king  of 
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Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  riverSy 
which  hath  said,  my  river  is  mme  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself,^  Milton  has  given  us  another  very  noble  and  poetical 
image  in  the  same  description,  which  is  copied  almost  word  for 
word  out  of  the  history  of  Moses. 

All  night  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approach 
Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch ; 
Then  thro^  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cUntd 
€hd  looking  farth^  tot//  trouble  all  his  host. 
And  craze  their  ehariot-wheelt :  when  by  command 
Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
^  Over  the  sea ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys : 
On  their  embattell'd  ranks  the  waves  return 
And  overwhelm  their  war : 

As  the  principlal  design  of  this  episode  was  to  give  Adam  an 
idea  of  the  holy  person,  who  was  to  reinstate  human  nature  in 
that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  poet 
confines  himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the  Messiah 
was  to  descend.  The  angel  is  described  as  seeing  the  Patriarch 
actually  travelling  towards  the  Land  of  Promise,  which  gives  a 
particular  liveliness  to  this  part  of  the  narration. 

I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  noty  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends^  his  native  soU 

Ur  of  Chaldffia,  passing  now  the  ford 

To  Haran,  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds  and  flocks  and  numerous  servitude : 

Not  wand'ring  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  God  who  caird  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains,  I  see  his  tents 

Pitoht  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 

Of  Moreh,  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land. 

From  Ilamath  northward  to  the  desert  south, 

(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnam'd). 

As  Virgil's  vision  in  the  sixth  ^neid  probably  gave  Milton 
the  hint  of  this  whole  episode,  the  last  line  is  a  translation  of 


flttfe  Tei-fto  wber^  Anchiae^  mentionB  the  namos  of  plMes,  which 
irero  to  bear  b^reiifter.  ^| 

Bjm  tmii  nomisa  emnt;  ouno  taut  line  nomme  temBi 
TheM  then  ahaU  be  ihair  nvmm,  tho^  wamoliwi  now. 

The  poet  has  Tory  finely  lepresented  the  joj  and  gladness  of 
haarfc  which  rises  in  Adam  upon  his  disoovery  of  the  Messiah. 
Ab  hA  sees  his  day  at  a  distanoe  throogh  types  and  shadows,  he 
i^loieesinit;  bat  when  he  finds  the  redempHon  of  man  oompleat- 
ed,  and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he  hreaks  forth  in  rapture  and 
tnnsport| 

O  Ooodnan  infinita^  GoodaatalmmaiiMl 
That  all  thia  good  of  otU  shall  prodnee^  Ao. 

I  have  hinted  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Milton,  that  an  heroic 
poem,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics,  ought  to  end 
happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  reader,  after  having  conducted 
it  through  many  doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and  disquietudes,  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction.  Milton's  fable,  which  had 
so  many  other  qualifications  to  recommend  it,  was  deficient  in 
this  particular.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the  poet  has  shown  a 
most  exquisite  judgment,  as  well  as  the  finest  invention,  by  find- 
ing out  a  method  to  supply  this  natural  defect  in  his  subject. 
Accordingly  he  leaves  the  adversary  of  mankind,  in  the  last  view 
which  he  gives  us  of  him,  under  the  lowest  state  of  mortification 
and  disappointment.  We  see  him  chewing  ashes,  grovelling  in 
the  dust,  and  loaden  with  supernumerary  pains  and  torments. 
On  the  contrary,  our  two  first  parents  are  comforted  by  dreams 
and  visions,  cheered  with  promises  of  salvation,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, rused  to  a  greater  happiness  than  that  which  they  had  for- 
feited :  in  short,  Satan  is  represented  miserable  in  the  height  of 
his  triumphs,  and  Adam  triumphant  in  the  height  of  misery. 

Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.     The  last  speeches  of  Adam 
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and  the  archangel  are  full  of  moral  and  instructive  sentiments. 
The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieting 
the  disorders  of  her  mind,  produces  the  same  kind  of  consolation 
in  the  reader,  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beautiful  speech  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind,  without  a  secret  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

Whence  thou  retum'st^  and  whither  went'st^  I  know; 

For  God  is  also  in  sleep ;  and  dreams  advise, 

Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  g^ood 

Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 

Wearied  I  fell  asleep :  but  now  lead  on ; 

In  me  is  no  delay :  with  thee  to  go 

Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling ;  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heav*n,  all  places  thou. 

Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 

This  farther  consolation  yet  secure 

I  carry  hence ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 

Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsaf'd. 

By  me  the  promis'd  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem,  rise  in  a  most 
glorious  blaze  of  poetical  images  and  expressions. 

Heliodorus  in  his  ^thiopics  acquaints  us,  that  the  motion  of 
the  gods  differs  from  that  of  mortals,  as  the  former  do  not  stir 
their  feet,  nor  proceed  step  by  step,  but  slide  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  an  uniform  swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The  reader 
may  observe  with  how  poetical  a  description  Milton  has  attributed 
the  same  kind  of  motion  to  the  angels  who  were  to  take  possession 
of  Paradise. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard 
Well-pleas'd,  but  answered  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 
Th*  archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  ev'ning  mist, 
Ris*n  from  a  river,  o*er  the  marish  glides, 
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And  gmthen  ground  fiwt  at  the  laborer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  adyanc'd 
The  brandished  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz*d 
fierce  as  a  comet 

The  anthor  helped  his  invention  in  the  following  passage,  by 

reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the  angel,  who,  in  holy  writ,  has 

the  conduct  of  Lot  and  his  family.     The  circumstances  drawn 

from   that  relation  are  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on  this 

occasion. 

In  either  hand  the  hast'niog  angel  caught^ 
Onr  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct ;  and  down  the  cliff  as  fiaet 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappear'd. 
They  looking  back,  Ac 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised  with  upon 

their  looking  back  on  Paradise,  wonderfully  strikes  the  reader^s 

imagination,  as  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  tears  they 

shed  on  that  occasion. 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 

With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms: 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wiped  them  soon. 

The  world  was  all  before  tliera,  where  to  choose 

There  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  alteration  in  this 
divine  work,  I  should  think  the  poem  would  end  better  with  the 
passage  here  quoted,  than  with  the  two  verses  which  follow. 

They  hand  in  hand  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow,  ^ 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

These  two  verses,  though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall  very 
much  below  the  foregoing  passage,  and  renew  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  anguish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  consid- 
eration, 
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The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choote 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  equal  to  those  of 
the  iBneid.  Our  author  in  his  first  edition  had  divided  his  poem 
into  ten  books,  but  afterwards  broke  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh 
each  of  them  into  two  different  books,  by  the  help  of  some  small 
additions.  This  second  division  was  made  with  great  judgment, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  it.  It 
was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  such  a  chimerical  beauty  as  that  of 
resembling  Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the  more  just  and 
regular  disposition  of  this  great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of  the  critics  who  have 
written  since  his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the 
particular  moral  which  is  inculcated  in  Paradise  Lost.  Though 
I  can  by  no  means  think,  with  the  last-mentioned  French  author, 
that  an  epic  writer  first  of  all  pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as 
the  ground- work  and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and  afterwards  finds 
out  a  story  to  it :  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  no  just  heroic 
poem  ever  was,  or  can  be  made,  from  whence  one  great  moral  may 
not  be  deduced.  That  which  reigns  in  Milton  is  the  most  uni- 
versal and  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined ;  it  is  in  short  this, 
'  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy,  and  that 
disobedience  makes  them  miserable.^  This  is  visibly  the  moral 
of  the  principal  fable  which  turns  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  who  con- 
tinued in  Paradise  while  they  kept  the  command  that  was  given 
them,  and  were  driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had  transgressed. 
Th%is  likewise  the  moral  of  the  principal  episode,  which  shews 
us  how  an  innumerable  multitude  of  angels  fell  from  their  state 
of  bliss,  and  were  cast  into  hell,  upon  their  disobedience.  Be- 
sides this  great  moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  soul  of 
the  fable,  there  are  an  infinity  of  under  morals  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  and  which  makes  this 
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work  more  naefol  and  instmctiye  than  any  other  poem  in  any 
langiuge. 

Those  who  have  oritioised  on  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad,  and 
Aieidy  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fix  the  number  of 
■Mmths  or  days  contained  in  the  action  of  each  of  those  poems. 
If  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  this  particular  in 
Milton,  he  will  find,  that  from  Adam's  first  appearance  in  the 
fimrth  book,  to  his  expulsion  from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the 
nthor  reckons  ten  days.  As  for  that  part  of  the  action  which  is 
daseribed  in  the  three  first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within  the 
r^;ioiis  of  nature,  I  have  before  observed  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
tmj  calculations  of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  work  which  does  an 
honour  to  the  English  nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it 
Ukder  those  four  heads,  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments, 
ind  the  language,  and  made  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a  parti- 
enlar  paper.  I  have  in  the  next  place  spoken  of  the  censures 
which  our  author  may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads,  which  I 
have  confined  to  two  papers,  though  I  might  have  enlarged  the 
number,  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  sub- 
ject, I  believe,  however,  that  the  severest  reader  will  not  find 
any  little  fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this  author  has  fallen  into, 
that  does  not  come  under  one  of  those  heads  among  which  I  have 
distributed  his  several  blemishes.  After  having  thus  treated  at 
krge  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  cel- 
ebrated this  poem  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  particu- 
lars, I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  upon  each  book,  and 
endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  beautiful  in  gen- 
eral, but  to  point  out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to  determine 
wherein  they  consist.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  some 
passages  are  beautiful  by  being  sublime  ;  others  by  being  soft ; 
others  by  being  natural :  which  of  them  are  recommended  by  the 
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paasion ;  which  by  the  moral ;  which  by  the  sentiment ;  and  which 
by  the  expression.  I  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  shew  how  the 
genius  of  the  poet  shines  by  a  happy  invention ;  a  distant  allu- 
sion ;  or  a  judicious  imitation  :  how  he  has  copied  or  improved 
Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raised  his  own  imaginations  by  the  use 
which  he  has  made  of  several  poetical  passages  in  Scripture.  I 
might  have  inserted  also  several  passages  of  Tasso,  which  our  au- 
thor has  imitated ;  but  as  I  do  not  look  upon  Tasso  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient voucher,  I  would  not  perplex  my  reader  with  such  quota- 
tions, as  might  do  more  honour  to  the  Italian  than  English  poet.* 
In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those  innumerable 
kinds  of  beauty,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  bat 
which  are  essential  to  poetry,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the 
works  of  this  great  author.  Had  I  thought,  at  my  first  engaging 
in  this  design,  that  it  would  have  led  me  to  so  great  a  length,  I 
believe  I  should  never  have  entered  upon  it ;  but  the  kind  recep- 
tion which  it  has  met  with  among  those  whose  judgments  I  haye 
a  value  for,  gives  me  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  pains  I  haye  been 
at  in  composing  them.*  L. 

'  A  singular  reason,  meanings  I  suppKMe,  that  Milton  did  more  honor  to 
Tasso  by  copying  him,  than  to  his  own  taste  by  the  selection  of  such  a  mo- 
del— V.  vol.  ii.  Travels  in  Italy,  note?,  pass. — G. 

*  Composing  them.  The  substantive,  to  which  them  refers,  is  understood, 
and  not  expressed.  This  inaccuracy  might  have  been  avoided  by  saying; 
— tfu  kind  reception  which  these  papers  have  met  withf  Ac. — ^H. 
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No.  269.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  8. 


Oyid.  An  Axa.  L  841. 
And  brings  our  old  slmpllcltj  again. 

Dbtdxk. 

I  WAS  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great  knocking  at  the 
door,  when  mj  landkdy^s  daughter  came  up  to  me  and  told  me 
there  was  a  man  below  desired  to  speak  with  me.  Upon  mj  ask- 
bg  her  who  it  was,  she  told  mo  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  per- 
son, but  that  she  did*  not  know  his  name.  I  immediately  went 
down  to  him,  and  found  him  to  be  the  coachman  of  my  worthy 
friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy.  He  told  me  that  his  master  came 
to  town  last  night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
Grays-Inn  walks.  As  I  was  wondering  in  myself  what  had  brought 
Sir  Roger  to  town,  not  having  lately  received  any  letter  from 
him,  he  told  me  that  his  master  was  come  up  to  get  a  sight  of 
Prince  Eugene,  and  that  he  desired  I  would  immediately  meet 
him* 

*  The  prince's  mission  to  this  oouiit  i  y  was  no  loss  popular  than  his  vic- 
tories— gained  in  association  with  Marll>orough — had  made  his  person.  It 
was  to  urge  the  prosecution,  with  Austria,  of  the  war  against  Franco  in 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  170G ;  and  to  endeavour  to  restore  to  the  queen's 
favour  his  great  ally  the  duke,  who  had  only  four  days  before  his  arrival 
been  dismissed  with  disgrace  from  all  his  employments.  "Gratitude, 
esteem,  the  partnership  in  so  many  military  operations,'*  we  read  in  Prince 
Kugene's  Autobiography,  "  and  pity  for  a  person  in  disgrace,  caused  me  to 
throw  myself  with  emotion  into  Marlborough's  arms." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  reception  with  which  Eugene  was 
greeted;  and  an  adroit  illustration  of  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  behold 
him,  is  the  bringing  Sir  Roger  up  to  London  solely  for  that  purpose,  only 
two  days  after  the  prince's  appearance.  "The  Knight,"  says  the  "Spec 
tator,"  "made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand  in  some  convenient  jdaco 
where  he  might  have  a  full  view  of  that  extraordinary  man,"  lliis  was  in 
VOL.  v. — 8 
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I  was  not  &  little  pleased  witk  tba  curiosky  of  the  old  knight, 
tll0^gh  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  it|  hnviiig  heard  him  aay  more 
ibaia  ouce  in  pri?ate  disco  arse ,  that  Le  looked  upon  Priiiee  Euge- 
nio  (for  so  the  knight  always  calb  him)  to  be  a  greater  man  thaa 
Scanderbeg* 

fAct  a  oeeeAsity  ;  for  wh^Devcr  the  priuoti  Teutured  in  the  itreeU»  be  wba 
be*dt  bj  eoger  multiiudea^  fi\iiii  the  eTeniiig  of  his  arrival  ^eth  Jaiia»ry, 
17 12)  till  hh  depurtui^ 

Wbik  Ih^re  wne  a  ohanea  of  gniuing  #ver  the  IHtwIrioiiB  eiivoy;  the 
court  part  J  joined  in  the  general  liDm.«;i^G,  Qod  en  her  birth-doj*  Aiine  g«To 
thtt  Princfe  a  jewdkd  aword,  Ttdued  ut  £4,600.  Then  8wift>  at  fifit  iight, 
''didn't  tlnak  him  an  ngty  fA^sed  fellow,  but  weE  enough;  and  a  good 
£hAp«/'  (Journal,  Jan,  IB.)  Eug«nc  waa  not  to  be  won ;  and  persisli^  in 
fiOAdiiig  most  of  fiia  time  with  A! alI borough :  whom  Harkj,  the  lord 
treasurer,  had  just  strlpjied  of  bia  tille  of  ^en^rab  Ofle  day  at  dinner, 
while  Harley  vfua  |iljiiig  the  prbce  with  flattery  and  depreciating  M&rb 
borotigh,  he  called  Eugene  the  int  general  in  Europe.  *■  If  1  Am  so/ ^  laid 
the  prinee,  "'tis  to  your  lordship  I  am  indebted  for  that  dijstinetioD.'' 
Both  by  words  and  behayiouF  Prince  Eugeae  firmly  adhered  to  the  eani# 
he  had  oome  over  to  advance,  and  he  fell  lato  utter  dlsropate  with  th« 
Tory  or  peaee  party.  Then  it  was  that  Bwift,  eager  «a  the  reM,  got  a  fc> 
^ood  gUinpflc  of  the  great  man ;  but  the  same  pair  of  eyoa  jaundie^  with 
party  prejudice  found  bira  "  plaguy  yeUow  ami  literally  ugly  besidos.** 
(Jouraal,  Feb.  10.) 

Meanwhile  tlie  illustrious  envoy  was  the  idol  of  the  pO|>ula£e  and  of  th« 
Whigp.  Ho  returned  their  idolatry  by  a  pieaftiiig  affability  la  public,  aad 
by  a  rarioty  of  &mall  but  agreeablo  eeurtesiee  in  private*  Ainoagtt  tlie«e 
It  niusi  be  not^'d  that  he  stood  £pon&oF  to  Steeli.''d  secoad  aoiL  Tlie  Wtilg 
ladies  prof*;s»ed  to  be  in  love  with  him.  aaJ  returned  aoompltment  oflea 
paid  to  themselves  by  makiag  hitn  thdr  toeat.  lu  company,  be  had,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  *'a  ittoat  uaaCfeeted  modesty,  anddoeji  scarci  !y  b^ar  the 
acknowledgom€(it.=  that  all  the  world  pay  Mm.** 

nie  popularity  was  gall  to  the  Tories,  who  with  a  too-preralent  and 
ttiean  revengo  aet  ubotit  showering  libels  upon  him.  On  the  Hth  of  March, 
rrirjce  Eugene  retired  from  this  eouatry  :  his  diagust  and  diiappointmeut 
sHirhtly  terap#*red  by  The  kiudnesa  of  the  ^ueea;  who^^  at  parting,  gave  him 
her  portrait 

A  ruiiniutf  fire  uf  squib*  and  pamphlets  wa*  kept  up  against  the  Torie« 
on  ut:coant  of  their  eriaging  reception  and  itpiliiful  diitmidsal  of  the  illusx' 
triou*  vifitop*  t>ne  waa  adrertiEcd  in  Ko.  47 i  of  the  '* Spectator"  as 
"i*rinco  Eugene  not  the  man  you  took  him  for;  or  it  Merry  Tab  of  a  Mo- 
dern ller^i.     1^1  '^^  f'*^  *'—* 
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I W9M  no  ■ooner  mmt  into  Gnjs-Inn  w»IkS|'  Imt  I  hoArd  my 
fiind  mpon  the  iflmoe  bemming  twice  or  thrioe  to  himaelf  with 
gmk  vigour,  for  he  lorei  to  clear  his  pipei  in  good  air  (to  make 
«n  of  hie  own  phrase)  and  ia  not  a  little  pleased  with  any  one  who 
takes  notice  of  the  strength  whidi  he  still  exerts  in  his  morning 

I  was  tonehed  with  a  secret  joy  at  the  sq;ht  of  the  good  M 
■n,  who  before  he  saw  me  was  engaged  in  coorersation  with  a 
hggnviuyi  that  had  adced  an  alms  of  him.  I  conld  hear  my 
ftiieddiide  him  for  not  finding  oat  some  work;  but  at  the  same 
tiBM  saw  him  pat  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  give  him  siz-penoe. 
^  Oar  sahtations  were  Tory  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
mtaj  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  several  affisctionate  looks 
wUeh  we  cast  apon  one  another.  After  which  the  knigjht  told 
me  my  good  friend  his  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much  at  my 

'  Gray's  Inn  Gardens  formed  for  a  long  time  a  fashionable  promenade. 
The  chief  entrance  to  them  was  Fnlwood's  Rents,  now  a  pent-up  retreat 
ftir  porerty ;  yet^  in  Sir  Roger's  day,  no  place  was  better  adapted  for 
"clearing  his  pipes  in  good  air ; "  for  scarcely  a  house  intervened  thence  to 
Hempstead.  A  contemporary  satirist  (but  who  can  scarcelj  be  quoted 
withont  an  apology)  affords  a  graphic  description  of  this  promenade; — "I 
fnmd  none  but  a  parcel  of  Superannuated  Debauchees  huddled  up  in 
doafa^  frieze  coats,  and  wadded  gowns,  to  preserye  their  old  carcasses 
from  the  sharpness  of  ELampstead  air ;  creeping  up  and  down  in  pairs  and 
leaabee  no  &ster  than  the  hand  of  a  dial  or  a  county  convict  going  to  exe- 
cution ;  some  talking  of  law,  some  of  religion,  and  some  of  politics. — After 
I  had  taken  two  or  three  turns  round,  I  sat  myself  down  in  the  Upper 
Walk,  where  just  before  me  on  a  stone  pedestal  was  fixed  an  old  rusty  ho- 
riiDotal  dial  with  the  gnomon  broke  short  oft"  *  The  upper  walk  was  (he 
Terrace  mentioned  by  the  "Spectator.**  Round  this  sun-dial,  seats  were 
arranged  in  a  semicircle. 

Gray's  Inn  Gardens  were  resorted  to  by  less  reputable  characters  than 
the  beggars  whom  good  Sir  Roger  scolded  and  relieved.  Expert  pick- 
pockets and  plausible  ring-droppers  found  easy  prey  there  on  crowded 
dayn  In  the  plays  of  the  period,  Gray's  Inn  Gardens  are  repeatedly  men- 
I  a  place  of  assignation  for  clandestine  lovers. — * 

*  Ward's  London  Spy,  vol  L  pi  884. 
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service,  and  that  the  Sunday  before, he  had  made'  a  most  incom- 
parable sermon  out  of  Doctor  Barrow.  *  I  have  left,'  says  he,  *  all 
my  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obligation 
upon  him,  have  deposited  with  him  thirty  marks,  to  be  distribu- 
ted among  his  poor  parishioners.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare  of  Will 
Wimble.  Upon  which  he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob,  and  presented 
me  in  his  name  with  a  tobacco  stopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had 
been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in  turning  greal  quan- 
tities of  them ;  and  that  he  made  a  present  of  one  to  every  gentle- 
man of  the  country  who  has  good  principles,  and  smokes.  He 
added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great  tribulation,  for 
that  Tom  Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  some  ha- 
zel sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight  brought  from 
his  country  seat,  he  informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead ;  and 
that  about  a  month  after  her  death  the  wind  was  so  very  high, 
that  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his  barns.  *  But  for  my 
part,'  says  Sir  Roger,  *  I  do  not  think  that  the  old  woman  had 
any  hand  in  it.' 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diversions  which 
had  passed  in  his  house  during  the  holydays,  for  Sir  Roger,  after 
the  laudable  custom  of  his  ancestors,  always  keeps  open  house  at 
Christmas.  I  learned  from  him,  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs 
for  this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liberally 
amongst  his  neighbours,  and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a 
string  of  hog's  puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor  family 
in  the  parish.  *  I  have  often  thought,'  says  Sir  Roger,  *  it  hap- 
pens very  well  that  Christmas  should  fall  out  in  the  middle  of 

*  Had  made.  The  nrchnefis  of  making  a  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Barrmp^  will 
escape  those  who  do  not  know  that  to  make  a  »ermon  is  the  common  phrase 
for  preaching. — H. 
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It  11  tilt  BiMt  deid  unoomfortable  time  of  the  year, 
L  the  poor  people  would  Buffer  Tery  mnoh  from  their  porerty 
Md  eold,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer,  warm  firea,  and  Chriatmaa 
^Mbola  to  rapport  them.  I  lo¥e  to  rejoioe  their  poor  hearts  at 
tUa  aeaaon,  and  to  see  the  whole  ^iUage  merry  in  my  great  halL 
lallov  a  doaUe  quantity  of  nudt  to  my  amall  beer,  and  set  it  a 
nnnung  tar  twelve  daja  to  erery  one  that  ealla  for  it  I  hare 
alwayi  a  pieoe  of  eold  beef  and  a  minee-pye  upon  the  table,  and 
am  woddeiftilly  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a  whole  even^ 
iig  in  playiqg  their  innooent  trioks,  and  smutting  one  another. 
Ow  frimid  Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  shews 
a  thousand  relish  trieks  upon  these  occasions.' 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  reflection  of  my  old  friend, 
which  carried  so  much  goodness  in  it.  He  then  launched  out  into 
the  praise  of  the  late  act  of  parliament  for  sccuriDg  the  church  of 
England/  and  told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  believed  it 
already  began  to  take  effect:  for  that  a  rigid  dissenter,  who 
chanced  to  dine  at  his  house  on  Christmas  day,  bad  been  ob- 
serred  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plumb-porridge. 

After  having  dispatched  all  our  country  matters,  Sir  Roger 
made  several  inquiries  concerning  the  club,  and  particularly  of 
his  old  antagonist  Sir  Andrew  Freeport.  He  asked  me  with  a 
kind  of  smile,  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  the  advantage  of 
his  absence,  to  vent  among  them  some  of  his  republican  doctrines ; 
but  soon  after  gathering  up  his  countenance  into  a  more  than  or- 
dinary seriousness,  '  Tell  me  truly,'  says  he,  '  don't  you  think 
Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the  pope's  procession" but  with- 

'.  The  10th  Anne,  cap.  2.,  ''An  Act  for  preserving  the  Protestant 
religiovi  by  better  Becuring  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established," 
itc.    It  was  known  popularly  as  the  act  of  "  Occasional  Conformity." — ♦ 

'  Eaeh  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  (Nov.  17)  was  for  - 
nany  yean  celebrated  by  the  citizens  of  London  in  a  manner  expres- 
■T6  of  their  detestation  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    A  procession — at  times 
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out  giving  me  time  to  answer  him,  ^  Well,  well,'  says  he,  *  I  know 
you  are  a  wary  man,  and  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public  matters.' 

The  knight  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  seen  Prince  Eugene ;  /ind 
made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand  in  some  convenient  place 

sufficiently  attractive  for  royal  spectators — ^paraded  the  principal  streets, 
the  chief  figure  being  an  effigy  of 

**The  Pope,  that  iMgsa  fttU  of  pride," 
well  executed  in  wax  and  expensiyely  adorned  with  robes  and  a  tiara.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  cardinals  and  Jesuits ;  and  at  his  e^  stood 
a  buffoon  in  the  likeness  of  a  homed  deviL  After  having  been  paraded 
through  divers  streets,  his  holiness  was  exultingly  burnt  opposite  to  the 
Whig  club  near  the  Temple  gate  in  Fleet  Street  After  the  discovery  of 
the  Rye  House  plot»  the  pope's  procession  was  discontinued ;  but  was  re- 
suscitated on  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  and  dethronement  of  James 
n.  SachevereFs  trial  had  added  a  new  interest  to  the  ceremony ;  and  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Sir  Roger,  besides  a  popular  dread  of  the  church 
being — from  the  listlessness  of  the  ministers  and  the  machinations  of  the 
Pretender — in  danger,  there  was  a  very  general  opposition  to  the  peao« 
with  France,  for  which  the  Tories  were  intriguing.  The  party  cry  of  "No 
peace"  was  shouted  in  the  same  breath  with  "No  popery.** 

The  Whigs  were  determined,  it  was  said,  to  give  significance  and  force 
to  these  watchwords  by  getting  up  the  anniversary  show  of  1711  with  un- 
precedented splendour.  No  good  Protestant^  no  honest  hater  of  the  French, 
could  refuse  to  subscribe  his  guinea  for  such  an  object ;  and  it  was  said, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  were  collected  for  the  effigies  and  their 
dresses  and  decorations  alone ;  independent  of  a  large  fund  for  incidental 
expenses.  The  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  Pretender  were,  it  was  asserted, 
fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  the  obnoxious  cabinet  ministers.  The  procession 
was  to  take  place  at  nighty  and  *'  a  thousand  mob "  were  to  be  hired  to 
carry  flambeaux  at  a  crown  a-piece  and  as  much  beer  and  brandy  as  would 
inflame  them  for  mbchief  The  pageant  was  to  open  with  "  twenty-four 
bagpipes  marching  four  and  four,  and  playing  the  memorable  tune  of  Lil- 
libullero."  Presently  was  to  come  *  a  figure  representing  Cardinal  Gaul- 
teri,  (lately  made  by  the  Pretender  protector  of  the  English  nation,)  looking 
down  on  the  ground  in  sorrowful  posture ;  his  train  supported  by  two 
missionaries  from  Rome,  supposed  to  be  now  in  England.** — "Two  pages 
throwing  beads,  bulls,  pardons,  and  indulgences.** — "  Two  jack  puddings 
sprinkling  holy-water.** — "Twelve  hautboys  playing  the  'Green-wood 
tree.'** — ^Then  were  to  succeed  "Six  beadles  with  protestant  flails ; **  and, 
after  a  variety  of  other  satirical  mummers,  the  grand  centre  piece  was  to 
•how  itself: — "The  pope  under  a  magnificent  canopy,  with  a  right  silver 
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wkmm  1m  mS^  hmm  m  ML  ri^t  of  tiwi  eztraotdinuy  man,. 
vhowptW0Boe  doM  to  aiioli  bononr  to  tiie  BritiBh  utioiL  He 
Awili  wmj  loDg  onttft  pnues  of  this  great  general,  and  I  found 


^  aeaomptirfafl  by  the  dieTalier  St  Georgtt  on  the  left  and  hit  «ran- 
d0t&  on  UiTJI^l*   The  wlMla  proeeaikn  wai  to  «1om  with 
iiNHyrffeiMi  diiplaylng  tUs  aoofiiat  wnm^  on  aad^ 


'Vrbana^yftrttii  gwd  ■pwtaela  the  figiim  ware  dapontedata 
laMalmDaiyLaB^iHiaaea  tlio  proeanUni  waitomareh(<«wit]ipiop«r 
Aihrar.1%^atMmnl  itntioai")  to  St  JamMT  Square  thenoe  thioog^ 
IM  lidlt  ISbaBtnukL  Ihrnij  lauM^  nd  Hblbora  t^ 
Mm  latoei^  St  FnTs  Gbaveli  T«d  to  the  bonfire  in  Fleet  Street 
*AJIir  pta|Mr  dittiai  were  mag,  the  Pretender  wai  to  haye  been  eonunii- 
M  «»tiMllHMi^  being  firrtabiolTed  by  the  OardiaalGanlteri  After 
Aii  the  aid  eaidiaal  wai  to  be  abcolTed  bj  the  pope  and  bomt  And 
Am  the  davil  wae  to  jamp  into  the  flemee  with  hie  holineee  in  hkanna*** 
Aaeordini;  howeT«*,  to  the  Tories,  who  spread  the  most  exaggerated 
ff^orte  of  these  preparations,  there  were  to  have  been  certain  accidents 
wUeh  were  deliberately  contrived  beforehand  by  the  conspirators.  Be- 
i  the  great  conflagration  of  the  sovereign  pointifl^  there  was  to  have 
L  several  snpplementary  bonfires  in  the  line  of  march,  into  which  certain 
I  of  the  show  were  to  fling  a  mock  copy  of  the  preliminary  articles  of 
This  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  exclamation  of  **  No  peace  I" 
i  messengers  had  also  been  engaged — so  wrote  the  cabinet  Bcribes — 
to  gallop  into  the  crowd  "as  if  to  break  their  necks,  their  hacks  all  foam  ** 
to  ery  out  "the  qneen  is  dead  at  Hampton  Ck)nrt  1 "  Lord  Wharton  and 
several  noblemeA  of  even  higher  rank  were  to  disguise  themselves  as  sailors, 
to  mix  with  and  incite  the  mob.  Bat  the  grand  stroke  was  to  be  dealt  by 
Ae  Doke  of  ICarlboroogh.  He  was  on  his  way  from  Flanders— covered, 
BMMi  inopportnnely  for  his  enemies^  with  the  glory  of  one  of  his  best 
achievements;  that  of  having  passed  the  strongly  fortified  lines  drawn  by 
the  French  from  Bonchain  to  Arraa  On  this  famous  eve  the  duke  was  to 
have  made  his  entry  through  Aldgate,  and  there  met  with  the  cry  of 
"Victory,  Bonchain,  the  lines,  no  peace  1  ** 

But  all  this  was  harmless  as  compared  with  the  threatened  sequel  On 
the  diabolical  programme  were  said  to  be  inscribed  certain  houses  that 
w«T>e  to  be  burnt  down.  That  of  the  GommisBioners  of  Accounts  in  Essex 
Street  was  to  form  the  first  pyre,  because  in  it  had  been  discovered  and 
completed  Marlborough's  commissorial  defalcations.  The  lord  treasurer's 
was  to  follow.  Harley  himself  was  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  as  the 
•From  a  folio  half  shoet pabUabed  sfctbe  tfoM, 
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that  since  I  was  with  him  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many 
observations  together  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker's  Chronicle,  and 
other  authors,  who  always  lie  in  his  hall  window,  which  very 
much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  prince. 

Haying  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  morning  in  hear- 
ing the  knight's  reflections,  which  were  partly  priyate,  and  partly 
political,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  oyer  a 
dish  of  coffee  at  Squire's.*  As  I  loye  the  old  man,  I  take  a  de- 
Dutch  pensionary  De  Witt  had  been.  Indeed  the  entire  city  wae  only  to 
have  escaped  destruction  and  rapine  by  a  miracle.  It  is  here  that  the 
*'  Spectator  "  himself  comes  upon  the  sceue.  "  The  *  Spectator/  who  ought 
to  be  but  a  looker  on,  was  to  have  been  an  assistant ;  that,  seeing  London 
in  a  flame,  he  might  have  opportunity  to  point  after  the  life,  and  remark 
the  behaviour  of  the  people  in  the  ruin  of  their  country ;  so  to  have  made 
a  diverting  'Spectator.' "  • 

These  were  the  coarse  excuses  which  the  Tories  put  forth  for  spoiling 
the  show.  At  midnight  on  the  16th-17th  of  Nov.  a  posse  of  constables 
made  forcible  entry  into  the  Drury  Lane  temple  of  the  waxen  images^  and 
by  force  of  arms  seized  the  pope,  the  Pretender,  the  cardinals,  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  a  chariot  to  have  been  drawn  by  six  of  his  imps,  the  cano- 
pies, the  bagpipes,  the  bulls,  the  pardons,  the  Protestant  flails,  the  stream- 
trrs, — in  short  the  entire  paraphernalia.  At  one  fell  swoop  the  wholo 
collection  was  carried  off  to  the  cock-pit  at  Whitehall,  then  the  privy  coun- 
cil office.  That  the  city  apprentices  should  not  be  wholly  deprived  of  their 
expected  treat,  fifteen  of  the  group  were  exhibited  to  the  public  gratis. 
**  I  saw  to-day  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  other  figures  of  cardinals^  &e., 
fifteen  in  aU,  which  have  made  such  a  noise.  I  hear  the  owners  of  them 
are  so  impudent,  that  their  design  is  to  replevy  them  by  law.  The  images 
are  not  worth  forty  pounds,  so  I  stretched  a  little  when  I  said  a  thousand. 
The  Grub  Street  account  of  that  tumult  is  published.  The  devil  is  not  like 
lord  treasurer ;  they  were  all  in  your  odd  antic  masks  bought  in  common 
shops."  Thus  wrote  Swift  to  Stella;  yet  to  the  public  he  either  gave,  or 
superintended,  an  account  of  the  affair  which  was  simply  a  string  of  all  the 
mendacious  exaggerations  then  wilfully  put  about  by  liis  patrons.  Such 
were  the  party  tactics  of  Sir  Roger's  time. — * 

^  In  Fulwood's  Rents,  leading  from  Holborn  into  Gray^s  Inn  Gar- 
dens,  as  mentioned  onte.      It  was  much  frequented  by  the  benchers 

•  "  A  Irae  Bclation  of  the  seyoral  Facts  and  Circnmst&ncM  of  the  intended  Riot  and 
Tnmalt  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  Birthday,**  Ac,  by  an  **  Undentrapper  **  of  Swift  See  bis 
Journal,  Nov.  2e,  1711. 
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1^^  in  oomplji^g  wiUi  ewwj  thing  that  it  agreeable  Ur  him,  and 
aiwwffJmgly  waited  on  him  to  the  eoAe-honae,  where  hia  Tener* 
aUe  figoredrew  i]|Km  natheeyeaof  the  whole  room.  He  had  no 
looner  Mated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the'high  table,  but  he 
criled  Ibr  a  elean  pipe,  a  paper  of  tobaooo,  a  diah  of  ooffee,  a  wax 
endk,  and  the  Supplement)  with  aooh  an  air  of  oheerfblneaa  and 
good  hnmooTi  that  all  the  bojs  in  the  coffiBO-room  (who  leemed  to 
take  pleaanre  in  serring  him)  were  at  onoe  employed  on  hia  eereral 
enandBi  inaomnch  that  nobody  else  oodd  come  at  a  diah  of  tea, 
till  the  hnig^  had  got  all  hia  conTenienoeB  about  him.  L. 
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MiUe  tnheoB  vaiios  advcrso  solo  coloree. 

Viao.  JRh,  Iv.  701. 
Drawing  a  thooMnd  ouloors  flrom  tho  light 

DsTDXsr. 

I  RECEIVE  a  double  advantage  from  the  letters  of  my  corres- 
pondents :  first,  as  they  shew  me  which  of  my  papers  are  most 
loceptablo  to  them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  they  furnish  m^ 
with  materials  for  new  speculations.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  do  not 
mike  use  of  the  letter  itself,  but  form  the  hints  of  it  into  plans  of 
my  own  invention ;  sometimes  I  take  the  liberty  to  change  the 
language  or  thought  int<^  my  own  way  of  speaking  and  thinking, 
and  always  (if  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  sense)  omit 
the  many  compliments  and  applauses  which  are  usually  bestowed 
upon  me. 

Besides  the  two  advantages  above-mentioned,  which  I  receive 
from  the  letters  that  are  sent  me,  they  give  me  an  opportunity  of 

and  ttadents  of  Gray's  Inn.    Squire  was  a  "  noted  coffee  man  "  who  died 
in  1717.— •  ' 

VOL.  V. — 8* 
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lengthening  out  mj  paper  by  the  skilfnl  management  of  the  sub- 
scribing  part  at  the  end  of  them,  which  perhaps  does  not  a  little 
conduce  to  the  ease,  both  of  myself  and  reader. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  myself,  and  am  the 
only  punctual  correspondent  I  have.  This  objection  would 
indeed  be  material,  were  the  letters  I  communicate  to  the  public 
stuffed  with  my  own  commendations,  and  if,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  divert  or  instruct  my  readers,  I  admired  in  them  the  beauty 
of  my  own  performances.  But  I  shall  leave  these  wise  conjec- 
tures to  their  own  imaginations,  and  produce  the  three  following 
letters  for  the  entertainment  of  the  day. 

"  Sir, 
'^  I  WAS  last  Thursday  in  an  assembly  of  ladies,  where  there 
were  thirteen  different  coloured  hoods.*  Tour  Spectator  of  that 
day  lying  upon  the  table,  they  ordered  me  to  read  it  to  them, 
which  I  did  with  a  very  clear  voice,  till  I  came  to  the  Greek 
verse  at  the  end  of  it.*  I  must  confess,  I  was  a  little  startled  at 
its  popping  upon  me  so  unexpectedly ;  however,  I  covered  my 
confusion  as  well  as  I  could,  and  after  having  muttered  two  or 
three  hard  words  to  myself  laughed  heartily,  and  cried,  *  A  very 
good  jest,  faith  1 '  The  ladies  desired  me  to  explain  it  to  them ; 
but  I  begged  their  pardon  for  that,  and  told  thetn,  that  if  it  had 
been  proper  for  them  to  hear,  they  may  be  sure  the  author  would 
not  have  wrapt  it  up  in  Greek.  I  then  let  drop  several  expres- 
sions, as  if  there  was  something  in  it  that  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken 
before  a  company  of  ladies.  Upon  which  the  matron  of  the  as- 
sembly, who  was  dressed  in  a  cherry-coloured  hood,  commended 
the  discretion  of  the  writer,  for  having  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts 
into  Greek,  which  was  likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his  readers. 

1  v.  NicholB'8  Note  to  Na  212  of  the  TaUer.— G. 
■  No.  265.— C. 
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Atlih^anM  tiaey  die  dedaredhenelf  Tory  well  pletaed,  that  he 
had  not  gmok  a  dadirre  apinion  upon  the  new-fashioned  hooda; 
'F<v  to  tell  joa  truly,  (flaya  she,)  I  was  afraid  he  would  haie 
Bade  «a  aahamed  to  ihew  oar  heads.'  Now,  air,  yoa  must  know 
daeo  ihia  anfaieky  aeeident  happened  to  me  in  a  oompany  of  la* 
&%  among  whom  I  paaaed  tat  a  most  ingemona  man,  I  haye  oon- 
I  who  ia  Tory  well  Teraed  in  the  Greek  langoage,  and  he 
me  i^on  hia  word,  that  yonr  late  qnotation  meana  no 
more,  than  that  *  manners,  and  not  dresa,  are  the  omamenta  of  a 
woaum.'  If  this  eomea  to  the  knowledge  of  my  female  admirers, 
I  shall  he  yeiy  hard  pot  to  it  to  bring  myself  off  handsomely. 
In  the  mean  while.  I  giro  yon  this  aooonnt,  that  yoa  may  tske 
ears  heresfiter  not  to  betray  any  of  year  well-wishers  into  the 
like  inoonTenienees.  It  is  in  the  number  of  these  that  I  bq; 
leare  to  subscribe  myself, 

"Tom  Trippit." 

'^Hn.  Spectator, 
^  Your  readers  are  so  well  pleased  with  your  character  of 
Sir  Boger  de  Goyerley,  that  there  appeared  a  sensible  joy  in  every 
eoffee-house,  upon  hearing  the  old  knight  was  come  to  town.     I 
sm  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make  it  their  joint  re- 
quest to  you,  that  you  would  give  us  public  notice  of  the  window 
or  balcony  where  the  knight  intends  to  make  his  appearance. 
Ho  has  already  given  great  satisfiiction  to  several  who  have  seen 
him  at  Squire's  Coffee-house.     If  you  think  fit  to  place  your 
short  face  at  Sir  Soger's  left  elbow,  wo  shall  take  the  hint,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  so  great  a  fiivour. 
''  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  devoted  humble  servant,  C.  D." 

«  Sir, 
''  Kifowma  you  are  very  inquisitive  after  every  thing  that  is 
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curious  in  nature,  I  will  wait  on  you,  if  you  please,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  with  my  show  upon  my  back,  which  I  carry  about 
with  me  in  a  box,  as  only  consisting  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  an 
horse.  The  two  first  are  married,  in  which  state  the  little  cava- 
lier has  so  well  acquitted  himself,  that  his  lady  is  with  child.  The 
big-bellied  woman  and  her  husband,  with  their  whimsical  palfry, 
are  so  very  light,  that  when  they  are  put  together  into  a  scale,  an 
ordinary  man  may  weigh  down  the  whole  family.  The  little  man 
is  a  bully  in  his  nature;  but  when  he  grows  choleric,  I  confine 
him  to  his  box  till  his  wrath  is  over,  by  which  means  I  have 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  doing  mischief.  His  horse  is  like- 
wise very  vicious,  for  which  reason  I  am  forced  to  tie  him  close 
to  his  manger  with  a  packthread.  The  woman  is  a  coquette :  she 
struts  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a  lady  of  two  foot  high,  and 
would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a  large 
pincushion  sufficient  to  make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  She  told 
me  the  other  day,  that  she  heard  the  ladies  wore  coloured  hoods, 
and  ordered  me  to  get  her  one  of  the  finest  blue.  I  am  forced 
to  comply  with  her  demands  while  she  is  in  her  present  condition, 
being  very  willing  to  have  more  of  the  same  breed.  I  do  not 
know  what  she  may  produce  me,  but  provided  it  be  a  show  I 
shall  be  very  well  satisfied.  Such  novelties  should  not,  I  think, 
be  concealed  from  the  British  Spectator ;  for  which  reason,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  this  presumption  in 

**  Your  most  dutiful,  most  obedient, 

"  and  most  humble  servant,  S.  T."  * 

I  Three  dwarfs ;  a  very  little  man,  with  a  woman  and  horse  of  corrc&- 
ponding  dimensioHs  were  on  exhibition  about  thlfl  time. — O. 
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• TrIboB  AatSejtli  oiiMit  lufltnAbile. 

UoB.AnPoet80a 
A  bMd  no  helleboro  eu  eon. 

'  I  WAS  yesterday  engaged  in  an  assembly  of  virtaosos,  where 
one  of  them  produced  many  curious  observations  which  he  had 
lately  made  in  the  anatomy  of  an  human  body.  Another  of  tho 
company  communicated  to  us  several  wonderful  discoveries, 
which  he  had  also  made  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  help  of  very 
fine  glasses.  This  gave  birth  to  a  great  variety  of  uncommon 
remarks,  and  furnished  discourse  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day. 

The  different  opinions  which  were  started  on  this  occasion, 
presented  to  mj  imagination  so  many  new  ideas,  that  by  mixing 
with  those  which  were  already  there,  they  employed  my  fancy  all 
the  last  night,  and  composed  a  very  wild  extravagant  dream. 

I  was  invited,  mcthought,  to  the  dissection  of  a  beau's  head 
and  of  a  coquette's  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid  on  a  table 
before  us.  An  imaginary  operator  opened  the  first  with  a  great  deal 
of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  view,  appeared 
like  the  head  of  another  man ;  but  upon  applying  our  glasses  to 
it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  what  we  looked 
upon  as  brains,  were  not  such  in  reality,  but  an  heap  of  strange 
materials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture,  and  packed 
together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull. 
For,  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  tho  gods  is  not  real 

'  Til  is  paper  and  281  its  sequel,  probably  suggested  to  Mr.  G.  Alexan- 
der Stevens,  the  first  idea  of  his  Lecture  on  Heads,  which  with  suitable 
variations  and  improvements,  furnished,  for  a  long  times  an  elegant  ra- 
tional amusement  to  the  public,  and  in  the  end,  abundantly  rewarded  the 
pains,  expense,  and  ingenuity,  of  the  lecturer. — C. 
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blood,  but  only  something  like  it ;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of 
a  beau  is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it* 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modern  philosophers 
suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence 
and  orange-flower  water,  and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  of 
horny  substance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which 
were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  insomuch,  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here,  mu^t  have  been  always  taken  up  in  con- 
templating her  own'  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  sinciput,  that 
was  filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together 
in  a  most  curious  piece  of  network,  the  parts  of  which  were  like- 
wise imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums 
or  cavities  was  stuffed  with  invisible  billet-doux,  love-letters, 
pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature!  In 
another  we  found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whole  company 
a  sneezing,  and  by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish. 
The  several  other  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of  the  same 
kind,  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact 
inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  I 
must  not  omit.  That  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictions, 
flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and  protestations ;  that 
on  the  left  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a 
duct  from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  where  both  joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one 
common  duct  to  the  tip  of  it  We  discovered  several  little  roads 
or  canals  running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular 
care  to  trace  them  out  through  their  several  passages.     One  of 

*  The  word  Beau  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  some  striking  peouliarity  in  their  equipage,  Ac,  but  finally 
degenerated  to  a  namen  muititudinU^Y,  Niohols's  Tatler,  No.  9  not«.--0. 
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tmm  cKtandad  itidf  lo  a  Irandlo  of  Bomieta  and  liftde  musioal  iii- 
■IniBieDti.  (Hhen  ended  in  serenl  blrndderSi  whioh  were  filled 
wA  wind  or  froth.  But  the  large  eanal  entered  into  a  great 
earifj  of  the  dknlli  from  whenoe  there  went  another  eanal  into 
Hm  toi^pie.  This  great  oafitjr  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  spongy 
^  whieh  the  Freneh  anatomiflte  eall  galimatias ;  and  the 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were,  extremely  toog^  and  thiek, 
and  what  Tory  modi  sorprised  ns,  had  not  in  them  any  single 
hIsod'Vessel  that  we  were  able  to  diseorer,  either  wit&  or  without 
ear  glssses ;  from  whenee  we  oonoluded,  that  the  psrty,  when 
sfivei  most   ha^e  been  entirely  deprired  of  the  faeolty  of 


The  Of  erUrtforme  was  exceedingly  staffed,  snd  in  some 
places  damaged  with  snuff.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in 
particular  of  that  small  muscle,  which  is  not  often  discovered  in 
dissections,  and  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when  it  expresses  the 
contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any  thing  he 
does  not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  I 
need  not  tell  my  learned  reader,  this  is  that  muscle  which  per- 
Ibrms  the  motion  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when 
they  talk  of  a  man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the^ye,  saying 
only  that  the  musculi  amatarii,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into 
English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  use ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  alL 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  dissection  such  new  discoyeries 
as  we  were  able  to  make,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  those 
parts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  common  heads.  As  for  the 
skull,  the  face,  and  indeed  the  whole  outward  shape  and  figure 
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of  the  head,  we  could  not  discover  any  dififerencc  from  what  we 
observe  in  the  heads  of  other  men.  We  were  informed,  that  the 
person  to  whom  this  head  belonged,  had  passed  for  a  man  above 
five-and-thirty  years ;  during  which  time  he  eat  and  drank  like 
other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  loud,  laughed  frequently,  and 
on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  himself  tolerably  at  a  ball 
or  an  assembly ;  to  which  one  of  the  company  added,  that  a  cer- 
tain knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He  was  cut  ofif  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring-shovel,  having  been 
surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen  as  he  was  tendering  some  civili- 
ties to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this  head  with  all  its 
apartments  and  its  several  kinds  of  furniture,  we  put  up  the 
brain,  such  as  it  was,  into  its  proper  place,  and  laid  it  aside 
under  a  broad  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  in  order  to  be  preparedfiand 
kept  in  a  great  repository  of  dissections ;  our  operator  telling  us, 
that  the  preparation  would  not  be  so  difficult  as  that  of  another 
brain,  for  that  he  had  observed  several  of  the  little  pipes  and 
tubes  which  ran  through  the  brain,  were  already  filled  with  a  kind 
of  mercurial  substance,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  true  quick- 
silver. 

He  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There  oc- 
curred to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dissection ;  but  being 
unwilling  to  burden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall 
reserve  this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day.         L. 
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Havdig  alrasdy  giren  an  Moonnt  of  the  diueotion  of  a  beau's 
head,  with  the  aereral  disooreries  made  on  .that  oooamoBy  I  ihall 
hat«y  aeoording  to  my  promiae,  enter  upon  the  dissection  of  a  oo- 
qoette's  heart,  and  oommnnicate  to  the  public  such  particularities 
aa  we  obeerved  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

I  ahonldi  perhaps,  hare  waved  this  undertakings  had  I  not 
been  put  in  mind  of  my  promise  by  sej^eral  of  my  unknown  corre- 
spondents, who  are  very  importunate  with  me  to  make  an  example 
of  the  coquette,  as  I  have  abeady  done  of  the  beau.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  the  request  of  friends,  that  I  have  looked 
over  the  minutes  of  my  former  dream,  in  order  to  give  the  pub- 
lic an  exact  relation  of  it,  which  I  shall  enter  upon  without  further 
preface. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  visionary  dissection, 
told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  art  more  difficult,  than  to 
lay  open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  many  laby- 
rinths and  recesses  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  pericardium^  or  out- 
ward case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  our  glasses,  discerned  in  it  millions  of  little  scars, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumer- 
able darts  and  arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon 
the  outward  coat;  though  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest 
orifice,  by  which  any  of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward 
substance. 
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Every  smatterer  in  anatomy  knows,  that  this  pericardium,  or 
case  of  the  heart,  contains  in  it  a  thin  reddish  liquor,  supposed 
to  be  bred  from  the  vapours  which  exhale  out  of  the  heart,  and 
being  stopped  here,  are  condensed  into  this  watery  substance. 
Upon  examining  this  liquor,  we  found  that  it  had  in  it  all  the 
qualities  of  that  spirit  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  thermometer, 
to  show  the. change  of  weather. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  as- 
sured us  he  himself  had  made  with  this  liquor,  which  he  found 
in  great  quantity  about  the  heart  of  a  coquette  whom  he  had 
formerly  dissected.  He  affirmed  to  us,  that  he  had  actually  en- 
closed it  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of  a  weather- 
glass ;  but  that  instead  of  Acquainting  him  with  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities  of  those  persons  who 
entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  affirmed  also,  that  it  rose 
at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an  embroidered  coat,  or  a 
pair  of  fringed  gloves ;  and  that  it  fell  as  soon  as  an  ill-shaped 
periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  unfashionable  coat  came 
into  his  house :  nay,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  us,  that 
upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by  it,  the  liquor  mounted 
very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again  upon  his  looking 
serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very  well  by  this 
invention  whenever  he  had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  coxcomb  in  his 
room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium^  or  the  case,  and 
liquor  above-mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself.  The  out- 
ward surface  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  muaoy  o^ 
point,  so  very  cold  withal,  that  upon  endeavouring  to  take  holt 
of  it,  it  glided  through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and 
perplexed  manner  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts ; 
insomuch,  that  the  whole  heart  was  wound  up  together  like  a 
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Oordi^o  knat^  atid  must  hsTe  bad  tctj  irregular  mA  vmbipaX 

nuktioiLfi,  whilst  it  was  emplojed  in  its  Tital  functloD. 

L        One  thing  we  thQught  ytxj  obserr^iblc,  namcilji  tiuit,  upon 

^  examming  all  the  vessels  whieli  eame  into  it^  or  iamed  out  of 

It,  we  coold  not  dlscOYCT  anj  aonimunieatioa  that  it  iMd  lUi  ikm 

ftOBgne. 

We  ecmld  not  but  talm  notice  likewiie^  tiiai  several  of  tliofle 
^  ifr m  liMP%  iiUflb  axe  afteled  ligrae  soil^^ 
,  ani  odieif  yaarieiiBi  did  not  tooend  to  tbia  before 
tte  bnSni  bttt  from  the  muaelds  wUok  lie  about  the 

ilialtj  lihl»  aid  een^eendy  Tery  bolldir,  iwbidi  I  did  not 
iraiier  at,  when,  nf^on  looking  into  tbe  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multi- 
todee  of  cellfl  and  cayities  running  one  within  another,  as  our 
Matorians  describe  the  apartments  of  Rosamond's  Bower.  Seye- 
nd  of  these  little  hollows  were  stuffed  with  innumerable  sorts  of 
trifles,  which  I  shall  forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of, 
and  shall,  therefore,  only  take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and 
iqipermost,  which,  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and  applying  our  mi- 
eroseope  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a  flame-coloured  hood. 

We  were  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living, 
reeeived  the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did 
not  only  give  each  of  them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one 
die  conversed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness ;  for  which  reason,  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  im- 
pression of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  fold- 
ings of  the  heart;  but,  to  our  great  surprise,  not  a  single  print 
of  this  nature  discovered  itself,  till  we  came  into  the  very  core 
and  centre  of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  figure,  which,  upon 
Inlying  our  glasses  to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic 
ttaaner.    The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had» 
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seen  the  face  before,  but  could  not  possibly  recollect  either  the 
place  or  time ;  when  at  length  one  of  the  company,  wKo  had  ex- 
amined this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  shewed  us  plainly 
by  the  make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its  features,  that 
the  little  idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
heart,  was  the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of 
in  my  last  Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we  resolved  to 
make  an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine 
among  ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  differed  in  so 
many  particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Ac- 
cordingly we  laid  it  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  observed 
in  it  a  certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so 
much  as  singed. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phsenomenon,  and  standing 
round  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or 
rather  crack,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  into  smoke  and  vapour. 
This  imaginary  noise,  which  methought  was  louder  than  the 
burst  of  a  cannon,  produced  such  a  violent  shake  in  my  brain, 
that  it  dissipated  the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant 
broad  awake  L. 
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MXKAMD. 

Dear  naUvo  land,  bow  do  the  good  and  wiso 
Thy  happy  clime  and  countless  blessingB  prize  I 

I  Loo^  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  were  I  to  chuse 
•of  what  religion  I  would  be,  and  under  what  government  I  would 
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fife,  I  thoold  most  certtinlj  giye  the  preferenee  to  that  fonn  of 
religion  and  goyernment  which  is  established  in  my  own  country. 
In  this  point)  I  think,  I  am  detennined  by  reason  and  conyiotion; 
but  if  I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  acted  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  it 
is  an  honest  prejudice ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  Ioto 
of  my  country,  and,  therefore,  such  an  one  as  I  will  always  in- 
dulge. I  hare  in  several  papers,  endeavoured  to  express  my 
duty  and  esteem  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  design  this  as 
an  enay  npon  the  ciyil  part  of  our  constitution ;  having  often 
entertained  myself  with  reflections  on  this  subject^  which  I  have 
not  met  with  in  other  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me  the  most  reasonable, 
vldoh  is  most  conformable  to  the  equality  that  we  find  in  human 
'nature,  provided  it  be  consistent  with  public  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. This  is  what  may  properly  be  called  liberty,  which  ex- 
empts one  man  from  subjection  to  another,  so  far  as  the  order 
and  ceconomy  of  goyernment  will  permit. 

Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of  a  people,  as  they 
all  share  one  common  nature :  if  it  only  spreads  among  particu- 
lar branches,  there  bad  better  be  none  at  all,  since  such  a  liberty 
only  aggravates  the  misfortune  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  it, 
by  setting  before  them  a  disagreeable  subject  of  comparison. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved,  where  the  legislative  power  is 
lodged  in  several  persons,  especially  if  those  persons  are  of  differ- 
ent ranks  and  interests ;  for  where  they  are  of  the  same  rank,  and 
consequently  have  an  interest  to  manage  peculiar  to  that  rank,  it 
differs  but  little  from  a  despotical  government  in  a  single  person. 
But  the  greatest  security  a  people  can  have  for  their  liberty,  is 
when  the  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  so  happily 
distinguished,  that  by  providing  for  the  particular  interest  of 
their  several  ranks,  they  are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the  people 
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that  has  not  a  oommon  interest  with  at  least  one  part  of  the  legis- 
lators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  no  better  than  a 
tyranny ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice, 
and  one  of  them  must  at  length  be  swallowed  up  by  disputes  and 
contentions  that  will  necessarily  arise  between  them.  Four  would 
have  the  same  inconyenience  as  two,  and  a  greater  number  would 
cause  too  much  confusion.  I  could  never  read  a  passage  in  Po- 
lybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to  this  purpose,  without  a  secret 
pleasure  in  applying  it  to  the  English  constitution,  which  it  suits 
much  better  than  the  Koman.  Both  these  great  authors  give 
the  pre-eminence  to  a  mixt  government,  consisting  of  three 
branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  popular.  They  had  doubt- 
less in  their  thoughts  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  jcommon- 
wealth,  in  which  the  consul  represented  the  king ;  the  senate,  the 
nobles ;  and  the  tribunes,  the  people.  This  division  of  the  three 
powers  in  the  Roman  constitution,  was  by  no  means  so  distinct 
and  natural,  as  it  is  in  the  English  form  of  government  Among 
several  objections  that  might  be  made  to  it,  I  think  the  chief  are 
those  that  affect  the  consular  power,  which  had  only  the  orna- 
ments without  the  force  of  the  regal  authority.  Their  number 
had  not  a  casting  voice  in  it;  for  which  reason,  if  one  did  not 
chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while  the  other  sat  at  home,  the 
public  business  was  sometimes  at  a  stand,  while  the  consuls  pull- 
ed two  different  ways  in  it.  Besides,  I  do  not  find  that  the  con- 
suls had  ever  a  negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  a  law,  or  decree 
of  senate ;  so  that,  indeed,  they  were  rather  the  chief  body  of 
the  nobility,  or  the  first  ministers  of  state,  than  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  sovereignty,  in  whiph  none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  part, 
who  are  not  a  part  of  the  legislature.  Had  the  consuls  been  in- 
vested with  the  regal  authority  to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  men- 
archs,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occasions  for  a  dictator- 
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■faq^  vUeh  hid  in  it  the.poirtr  of  tbe  three  orderSi  and  ended  in 
the  nbrenion  of  the  whole  oonstitntion. 

Sndi  an  history  as  tiiat  of  Suetonius,  whioh  gives  ns  a  socoes- 
siffL  -of  ahaolnte  prinees,  is  to  me  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  despotic  power.  Where  the  prince  is  a  man  of  wisdom 
aad  Tirtne,  it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  absolute ; 
bat  since  in  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is  wise  and 
good,  joa  find  ten  of  a  contrary  character ;  it  is  rery  dangerous 
te  *  nation  to  stand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its  public  happi- 
mm  or  misery  to.  depend  on  the  yirtues  or  vices  of  a  single  per- 
■OB.  Look  into  the  historian  I  have  mentioned,  or  into  any 
asrisa  of  absolute  princes,  h6w  many  tyrants  must  you  read 
tkirai^  before  you  come  to  an  emperor  that  is  supportable? 
Bvt  tlus  is  not  all ;  an  honest  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and 
abandoned,  when  converted  into  an  absolute  prince.  Give  a  man 
power  of  doing  what  he  pleases  with  impunity,  you  extinguish 
his  Hear,  and  consequently  overturn  in  him  one  of  the  great  pil- 
lars of  morality.  This  too  wc  find  confim^ed  by  matter  of  fact. 
How  many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  great  empires,  when  in  tbe 
possession  of  them,  have  become  such  monsters  of  lust  and  cruel- 
ty as  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature  ? 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  governments  on  earth  like 
that  in  heaven,  which,  say  they,  is  altogether  monarchical  and 
unlimited.  Was  man  like  his  Creator  in  goodness  and  Justice,  I 
should  be  for  following  this  great  model ;  but  where  goodness  and 
justice  are  not  essential  to  the  ruler,  I  would  by  no  means  put 
myself  into  his  hands  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  particu- 
lar will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  between  despotic  govern- 
ment and  barbarity,  and  how  tbe  making  of  one  person  more  than 
man,  makes  the  rest  less.  Above  nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten 
are  in  the  lowest  state  of  slavery,  and  consequently  sunk  into  the 
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most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  European  slavery  is  indeed  a 
state  of  liberty,  if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  other 
three  divisions  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks  of  light  among  them, 
of  which  the  others  are  wholly  destitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits  of  liberty,  and  where 
these  abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately 
lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish.  As  a  man  must  have  no  slavish 
fears  and  apprehensions  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge 
the  flights  of  fancy  or  speculation,  and  push  his  researches  into 
all  the  abstruse  corners  of  truth ;  so  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  about  him  a  competency  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  first  thing  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  provide  himself 
with  necessaries.  This  point  will  engross  our  thoughts  till  it  be 
satisfied.  If  this  is  taken  care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for 
pleasures  and  amusements ;  and  among  a  great  number  of  idle 
people,  there  will  be  many  whose  pleasures  will  lie  in  reading  and 
contemplation.  These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  knowledge, 
and  as  men  grow  wise  they  naturally  love  to  communicate  their 
discoveries ;  and  others  seeing  the  happiness  of  such  a  learned 
life,  and  improving  by  their  conversation,  emulate,  imitate,  and 
surpass  one  another,  till  a  nation  is  filled  with  races  of  wise  and 
understanding  persons.  Ease  and  plenty  are  therefore  the  great 
ohcrishers  of  knowledge ;  and  as  most  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  them,  they  are  naturally  over- 
run with  ignorance  and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing several  of  its  princes  are  absolute,  there  are  men  famous 
for  knowledge  and  learning,  but  the  reason  is  because  the  sub- 
jects arc  many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy;  the  prince  not  think- 
ing fit  to  exert  himself  in  his  full  tyranny  like  the  princes  of  the 
eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  should  be  invited  to  new-mould 
their  constitution,  having  so  many  prospects  of  liberty  within 
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r  Tiew.  But  in  all  d«ipolio  gorommenti,  thon|^  %  ptrtienlar 
I  Bugr  &¥0iir  ttrt  and  letters,  there  ia  a  natural  degeneracy 
of  Btnkind,  aa  yon  may  obaerve  from  Aagnatua's  reign,  how  the 
Somana  loat  thamselYea  by  degrees  till  they  fell  to  an  equality 
with  the  most  barbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them.  Look 
I  Graeoe  under  its  free  states,  and  you  would  think  its  inhab- 
lifed  in  diflbrent  elimates,  and  under  different  heayens, 
those  at  present;  so  different  are  the  geniuses  which  are 
i  under  TuAkh  skyery,  and  Oreoian  liberty. 
Besides  poTsrtj  and  want,  there  are  other  reasons  that  de- 
haae  the  minds  of  men,  who  live  under  slAvery,  though  I  look  on 
this  as  the  prineipaL  This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power 
to  jgnoranee  and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others, 
is,  I  think,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  that  form  of 
gOTomment,  as  it  shews  how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind and  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  which  ought  tq  be  the 
great  ends  of  all  oiyil  institutions.  L. 
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Vltae  KI1DIDA  brevlfl  f<pem  noe  vetat  inohoore  longam. 

Hoe.  1  Od.  Iv.  IB. 
Life*B  span  forbids  us  to  extend  oar  carei^ 
And  stretch  onr  hopes  beyond  onr  yesrs. 

Cbuob. 

Upon  taking  my  seat  in  a  coffee-house  I  often  draw  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  room  upon  mc,  when  in  the  hottest  seasons  of  news 
and  at  a  time  that  perhaps  the  Dutch  mail  is  just  come  in,  they 
hear  me  ask  the  coffee-man  for  his  last  week's  bill  of  mortality : 
I  find  that  I  have  been  sometimes  taken  on  this  occasion  for  a 
parish-sexton,  sometimes  for  an  undertaker,  and  sometimes  for  a 
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doctor  of  physic.  In  this,  however,  I  am  guided  bj  the  spirit  of 
a  philosopher,  as  I  take  occasion  from  hence  to  reflect  upoa  the 
regohur  increase  and  diminution  of  mankind,  and  consider  the 
seyeral  various  ways  through  which  we  pass  from  life  to  eternity. 
I  am  very  well  pleased  with  these  weekly  admonitions,  that  bring 
into  my  mind  such  thoughts  as  ought  to  be  the  daily  entertain- 
ment of  every  reasonable  creature ;  and  can  consider,  with  plea- 
sure to  myself,  by  which  of  those  deliverances,  or,  as  we  com- 
monly call  them,  distempers,  I  may  possibly  make  my  escape  out 
of  this  world  of  sorrows,  into  that  condition  of  existence,  where- 
in I  hope  to  be  happier  than  it  is  possible  for  me  at  present  to 
conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the  above-mentioned 
weekly  paper.  A  bill  of  mortality  is  in  my  opinion  an  unanswer- 
able argument  for  a  Providence ;  how  can  we,  without  supposing 
ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any 
possible  account  for '  that  nice  proportion  which  we  find  in  every 
great  city,  between  the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
between  the  number  of  males,  and  that  of  females,  who  are 
brought  into  the  world  ?  what  else  could  adjust  in  so  exact  a 
manner  the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  losses,  and  divide  these 
new  supplies  of  people  into  such  equal  bodies  of  both  sexes  ? 
Chance  could  never  hold  the  balance  with  so  steady  a  hand.  Were 
we  not  counted  out  by  an  intelligent  supervisor,  we  should  some- 
times be  over-charged  tnth  multitudes,  and  at  others  waste  away 
into  a  desert :  we  should  be  sometimes  a  populus  virorum^  as  Flo- 
rus  elegantly  expresses  it,  '  a  generation  of  males,'  and  at  others 
a  species  of  women.  We  may  extend  this  consideration  to  every 
species  of  living  creatures,  and  consider  the  whole  animal  world 
as  an  huge  army  made  up  of  an  innumerable  corps,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  whose  quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near  five  thousand 
*  Aeeountfor,     We  say,  to  aeeountfoTf  bnt  to  givt  an  account  of. 
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jem,  in  lo  wondorftil  a  manner,  that  there  ia  not  probably  a  sin- 
1^  ipaeiea  lost  daring  this  long  tract  of  time.  Gonld  we  have 
,  biUa  of  mortality  of  every  kind  of  animali  or  particular 

I  of  ereiy  species  in  each  continent  and  island,  I  could  almost 
say  in  ereiy  wood,  marsh,  or  mountain,  what  astonishing  instances 
woaU  they  be  of  that  Providenoe  which  watches  oyer  aU  its 
wovks? 

I  hare  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Somish  ohuroh,  who  upon 
reading  thoee  words  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Qenesis,  '  And  all  the 
days  thai  Adam  liyed  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he 
died ;  and  all  the  days  of  Seih  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
years,  and  he  di^d ;  and  all  the  days  of  Heihusalsh  were  nine  hun- 
dred and  8ixty*nine  yesrs,  and  he  died ;'  immediately  shut  himself 
up  in  a  convent,  and  retired  from  the  world,  as  not  thinking  any 
thing  in  this  life  worth  pursuing,  which  had  not  regard  to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  history  which  is  so  im- 
proving to  the  reader,  as  those  accounts  which  we  meet  with  of 
the  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that 
dreadful  season.  I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  his- 
tory which  affect  and  please  the  reader  in  so  sensible  a  manner. 
The  reason  I  take  to  be  this,  because  there  is  no  other  single  cir- 
cumstance in  the  story  of  any  person,  which  can  possibly  be  the 
case  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  A  battle  or  a  triumph  are  con- 
junctures in  which  not  one  man*  in  a  mil^on  is  likely  to  be  enga- 
ged, but  when  we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of  death,  we  cannot 
forbear  being  attentive  to  every  thing  he  says  or  does,  because 
we  are  sure,  that  some  time  or  other  we  shall  ourselves  be  in  the 
same  melancholy  circumstances.  The  general,  the  statesman,  or 
the  philosopher,  are  perhaps  characters  which  we  may  never  act 
in ;  but  the  dying  nian  is  one  whom,  sooner  or  later,  wc  shall  cer- 
tainly resemble. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  reason  that  few  books, 
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written  in  English,  have  been  so  much  perused  as  Doctor  Sher- 
lock's discourse  upon  Death ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must 
own,  that  he  who  has  not  perused  this  excellent  piece,  has  not  per- 
haps read  one  of  the  strongest  persuasives  to  a  religious  life  that 
ever  was  written  in  any  language. 

The^  consideration,  with  which  I  shall  close  this  essay  upon 
Death,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  beaten  morals  that 
has  been  recommended  to  mankind.  But  its  being  so  very 
common,  and  so  universally  received,  though  it  takes  away  from 
it  the  grace  of  novelty,  adds  very  much  to  the  weight  of  it,  as  it 
shews  that  it  falls  in  with  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  In  short, 
I  would  have  every  one  consider,  that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing 
more  than  a  passenger,  and  that  he  is  not  to  set  up  his  rest  here, 
but  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  that  state  of  being  to  which  he  ap- 
proaches every  moment,  and  which  will  be  for  ever  fixed  and  per- 
manent. This  single  consideration  would  be  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish the  bitterness  of  hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and  the  cru- 
elty of  ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  passage  of  Antiphanes,  a 
very  ancient  poet,  who  lived  near  an  hundred  years  before  Socrates, 
which  represents  the  life  of  man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here 
translated  it  word  for  word.  *  Be  not  grieved,'  says  he,  *  above 
measure,  for  thy  deceased  friends.  They  are  not  dead,  but  have 
only  finished  that  journey  which  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  of 
us  to  take :  we  ourselves  must  go  to  that  great  place  of  recep- 
tion in  which  they  are  all  of  them  assembled,  and  in  this  general 
rendezvous  of  mankind,  live  together  in  another  state  of  being.' 

I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken  notice  of  those  beau- 
tiful metaphors  in  scripture,  where  life  is  termed  a  pilgrimage, 
and  those  who  pass  through  it  are  called  strangers  and  sojourners 
upon  earth.  I  shall  conclude  this  with  a  story,  which  I  have  some- 
where read  in  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin ;  that  gentleman, 
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after  haring  told  tu,  that  the  innB  which  receiTe  the  caravanB  in 
Perma,  and  the  eastern  countries,  are  called  by  the  name  of  car- 
avansariesy  gives  as  a  relation  to  the  following  porpose. 

A  dervisei  trayelling  throngh  Tartary,  being  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  king^s  palace  by  a  mistake,  as  think- 
ing it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  caravansary.  Having  looked  about 
him  for  some  time  he  entered  into  a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid 
down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repose  himself 
upon  it  after  the  manner  of  the  eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  this  posture' before  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  the 
guards, who  asked  him  what  was  his  business  in  that  place? 
The  dervise  told  them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging 
in  that  caravansary.  The  guards  let  him  know,  in  a  very  angry 
manner,  that  the  house  he  was  in,  was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the 
king's  palace.  It  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed  through 
the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and  smiling  at  the  mistake  of  the 
dervise,  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  dis- 
tinguish a  palace  from  a  caravansary  ?  *  Sir,  (says  the  dervise,) 
give  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty  a  question  or  two.  Who  were 
the  persons  that  lodged  in  this  house  when  it  was  first  built  ?  ' 
The  king  replied,  his  ancestors.  *  And  who,  (says  the  dervise) 
was  the  last  person  that  lodged  here  ? '  The  king  replied,  his 
father.  '  And  who  is  it,  (says  the  dervise)  that  lodges  here  at 
present  ? '  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himself  ^  And 
who  (says  the  dervise)  will  be  here  after  you  ? '  Tho  king  an- 
swered, the  young  prince,  his  son.  '  Ah  sir,  (said  the  dervise,)  a 
house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  often,  and  receives  such  a 
perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a  palace  but  a  caravansary.' 

L. 
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Uoffuf  yhp  iv^povovffi  fffffAfiax^'^  f^XTI' 

Frao.  Yn.  Pon. 
The  pradcnt  stiU  hayo  Ibrtane  on  their  ddo. 

The  famous  Qratian/  in  his  little  book  wherein  he  lays  down 
maxims  for  a  man's  advancing  himself  at  court,  advises  his  read- 
er to  associate  himself  with  the  fortunate,  and  to  shun  the  com- 
pany of  the  unfortunate ;  which  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of 
the  precept  to  an  honest  mind,  may  have  something  useful  in  it 
for  those  who  push  their  interest  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  a 
great  part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune,  rises  out  of  right 
or  wrong  measures  and  schemes  of  life.  When  I  hear  a  man  com- 
plain of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  I  shrewdly 
suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs.  In  conformity 
with  this  way  of  thinking,  Cardinal  Eichlieu  used  to  say,  that 
unfortunate  and  imprudent  were  but  two  words  for  the  same 
thing.  As  the  cardinal  himself  had  a  great  share  both  of  pru- 
dence and  good-fortune,  his  famous  antagonist,  the  Count  d'Oli- 
varez,  was   disgraced   at  the  court  of  Madrid,  because  it  was 

I  Balthazar  Gratian,  a  Jesuit,  who  died  1658,  about  the  year  16S7»  be- 
gan to  publish  six  or  seven  little  books  in  that  branch  of  science  which 
Lord  Bacon  styles  the  Doctrine  of  Business,  under  the  titles  of  El  Heroe, 
Agudeza,  El  Politico,  Fernando,  El  Discreto,  El  Criticon,  and  El  Oraculo 
Manual  y  arte  de  Prudencia  They  contain  many*  curious  observations, 
wise  maxims,  and  useful  precepts ;  but  having  often  disjoined  '  the  wis> 
dom  of  the  serpent  from  the  innocence  of  the  dove,*  and  recommended,  ns 
in  the  instance  here  mentioned,  dishonorable  principles  and  immoral  arti- 
ficefl  for  rising  in  life,  he  is  really  what  the  Italians  call  '  a  sower  of  thorns,' 
and  just  such  a  moralist  as  his  countryman  Don  Quixote  was  a  hero.  The 
Sieup  Amelot  de  la  Houssaie,  in  1707,  published  a  French  translation  of 
Gratian's  El  Oraculo  Manual,  Ac,  with  comments  and  extracts  from  his 
El  Heroe,  and  El  Discreto,  under  the  title  of  UUomme  de  Cour,  which  is 
the  little  book  here  quoted.  See  Spect,  Kus.  879  and  409,  and  Guardian, 
No.  24.— a 
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all  edged  against  bim  thftt  he  bad  never  any  sncceis  in  his  under- 
takings.  This,  sajs  &q  eoimerit  autborj  was  bdtreetly  aooiunng 
him  of  imprudence. 

Gieero  reoommended  Pompey  to  the  BomanB  for  their  gene- 
ral iqpon  three  aocomiti^  as  he  was  a  man  of  oourage,  condoet, 
and  good-fortune.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  aboye-maition- 
ed,  namelj,  that  a  series  of  good-fortune  ^apposes  a  prtident 
managemeEit  in  lihe  person  wliom  it  he&Us,  tiuit  not  only  Sylk 
the  dictator,  but  several  of  the  Bomaa  emperors,  as  is  still  to  he 
seen  upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gare  themselves 
Ail  of  Felix  or  Fortonate.  The  heathms,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
f^rioed  ft  man  more  for  his  good-fortone  than  tor  any  other  qnali- 
ty,  wliidi  I  think  is  very  natural  for  those  who  have  not  a  strong 
belief  of  another  world.  For  bow  can  I  conceive  a  man  crowned 
with  many  distingaishing  blessings,  that  has  not  some  extraordi- 
nary fund  of  merit  and  perfection  in  him,  which  lies  open  to  the 
supreme  eye,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  discovered  by  my  observa- 
tion. What  is  the  reason  Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not 
form  a  resolution,  or  strike  a  blow,  without  the  conduct  and  di- 
rection of  some  deity  ?  doubtless  because  the  poets  esteemed  it 
the  greatest  honour  to  be  favoured  by  the  gods,  and  thought  the 
best  way  of  praising  a  man  was,  to  recount  those  favours  which 
naturally  implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  the  person  on  whom 
they  descended. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
act  very  absurdly,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a  man's  merit 
from  his  successes.  But  certainly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle 
of  our  being  was  concluded  between  our  births  and  deaths,  I 
should  think  a  man's  good  fortune  the  measure  and  standard  of 
his  real  merit,  since  Providence  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfections,  but  in  the  present  life.  A 
Tirtaous  unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes, 
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has  reason  to  cry  out,'  as  they  say  Bratus  did  a  little  before  his 
death, '  0  virtue,  I  have  worshipped  thee  as  a  substantial  good, 
but  I  find  thou  art  an  empty  name.' 

But  to  return  to  our  first  point.  Though  prudence  does  un- 
doubtedly in  a  great  measure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune  in 
the  world,  it  is  certain  there  are  many  unforeseen  accidents  and 
occurrences,  which  very  often  prevent  the  finest  schemes  that  can 
be  laid  by  human  wisdom.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Nothing  less  than  infinite  wisdom 
can  have  an  absolute  command  over  fortune ;  the  highest  degree 
of  it  which  man  can  possess,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortuitous 
events,  and  to  such  contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  affairs.  Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  pru- 
dence, which  has  always  in  it  a  great  mixture  of  caution,  hinders 
a  man  from  being  so  fortunate  as  he  might  possibly  have 
been  without  it.  A  person  who  only  aims  at  what  is  likely  to 
succeed,  and  follows  closely  the  dictates  of  human  prudence, 
never  meets  with  those  great  and  unforeseen  successes,  which  are 
often  the  effect  of  a  sanguine  temper,  or  a  more  happy  rashness ; 
and  this  perhaps  may  be  the  reason,  that  according  to  the  com- 
mon observation.  Fortune,  like  other  females,  delights  rather  in 
favouring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  shortsighted  a  creature, 
and  the  accidents  which  may  happen  to  him  so  various,  I  cannot 
but  be  of  Dr.  Tillotson's  opinion  in  another  case,  that  were  there 
any  doubt  of  a  Providence,  yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  desirable 
there  should  be  such  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  on 
whose  direction  we  might  rely  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  our  successes  to  our  own 

management,  and  not  to  esteem  ourselves  upon  any  blessing, 

■  Haa  reoBon  to  cry  oiU,  How  so  t  On  Mr.  Addison's  principles,  Brutns 
should  only  have  said,  '*I  find  by  my  ill-succesa  that  I  have  not  so  much 
yirtae  as  my  competitors.'*— H. 
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niher  m  it  is  the  bounty  of  lieaTeii,  than  the  ftoquiution  of  our 
own  pmdenoe.  I  am  Tory  well  pleased  with  a  medal  which  was 
stmck  by  Queen  Elisabeth  a  little  after  the  defeat  of  the  invinoi- 
Ue  Armaday  to  peipetnate  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary 
eroii.  It  is  well  known  how  the  long  of  Spain,  and  others  who 
were  enemies  of  that  great  princess,  to  derogate  from  her  glory, 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet  rather  to  the  Tiolence  of  Btorms 
and  tempests,  than  to  the  bravery  of  the  EnglisL  Queen  Elisa- 
betli,  instead  of  looking  upon  this  as  a  diminution  of  her  honour, 
valued  herself  upon  such  a  signal  £EkTOur  of  Providence,  and  ac- 
eordingly'  in  the  reverse  of  the  medal  above-mentioned,  has  rep- 
resented a  fleet  beaten  by  a  tempest,  and  falling  foul  upon  one 
another,  with  that  religious  inscription,  Afflatnt  Deus  Sf  dissi- 
pantur.    '  He  blew  with  his  wind,  and  they  were  scattered.' 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  general,  whose  name  I 
cannot  at  present  recollect,"  and  who  had  been  a  particular  fa- 
vourite of  Fortune,  that  upon  recounting  his  victories  among  his 
friends,  he  added  at  the  end  of  several  great  actions,  *  And  in 
this  Fortune  had  no  share.'  After  which  it  is  observed  in  his- 
tory, that  he  never  prospered  in  any  thing  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance,  and  a  concoitedness  *  of  our  own  abilities,  are 
very  shocking  and  offensive  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  we  may 
be  sure  they  are  highly  displeasing  to  that  Being  who  delights 
in  an  humble  mind,  and  by  several  of  his  dispensations  seems 
purposely  to  shew  us,  that  our  own  schemes  or  prudence  have  no 
share  in  our  advancements. 

This  is  Tickell's  reading.  Chalmers  has  inserted  you  see  after  accord- 
ingly,  and  refers  to  the  *  Folio  ed.  No.  295/  for  his  justification. — G. 

•Timotheusthe  Athenian.-  See  Shaw's  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  4to^ 
voL  L  p.  219.— C. 


*  Cwiceitedneat.     Instead  of  this  word,  which  is  now  out  of  use,  we 
ehduld  say,  a  conceit,  or,  a  conceited  opinior^  of. — IL 

VOL.  V. — 9* 
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Since  on  this  subject  I  have  already  admitted  several  quota- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  my  memory  upon  writing  this 
paper,  I  will  conclude  it  with  a  little  Persian  fable.  A  drop  of 
water  fell  out  of  a  cloud  into  the  sea,  and  finding  itself  lost  in 
such  an  immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broke  out  into  the  following 
reflection :  *  Alas  1  what  an  inconsiderable'  creature  am  I  in  this 
prodigious  ocean  of  waters !  my  existence  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
universe,  I  am  reduced  to  a  kind  of  nothing,  and  am  less  than 
the  least  of  the  works  of  God.'  It  so  happened,  that  an  oyster, 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and 
swallow  it  up  in  the  midst  of  this  his  humble  soliloquy.  The 
drop,  says  the  fable,  lay  a  great  while  hardening  in  the  shell, 
until  by  degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  series  of  adventures,  is  at  pre- 
sent that  famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Persian 
diadem.  L.' 

1  Altered  from  intignificant,  according  to  a  direction  in  Spectator  in 
foL  Ko.  295.— C. 

s  Some  copies  have  the  signature  T.  instead  of  L.,  which  is  that  of  the 
original  folio. — G. 
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PkOdtftBOBMBttt] 

At  vafatt  «ihiHtii«dtTlTai  paUnlal  ank 
Mwmama,  •(  •  pUM  MHoptr  tolktar  ao>rf«^ 
Hod  mtqpmm  lipotet  quatt  ribl  gMidlft  noarttit 

JvT.  Sirf;  tL  Mi. 
Brt  w  iWMrt  liil,  MMfc  ngnwr  kiowt  >  wmi, 
DowB  to  tha  Apmp  tMr  tfBklBg  tetaiM  dndB ; 
HoAty  thij  flfv^  nd  ipcad,  HMl  wMlt^  nd  wia^ 
▲id  tfaiik  M  plMMon  en  b«  boogfat  too  dMb 


*'  Me.  Sfbctatob, 
^  I  AM  torned  of  my  great  olimaoterio,  and  am  natnrallj  a 
i  of  a  meek  temper.  About  a  doien  years  ago  I  wasmarriedi 
tat  my  aiiis,  to  a  yoong  woman  of  a  good  fiunily,  and  of  an  hif^ 
spirit ;  bat  could  not  bring  her  to  close  with  mo,  before  I  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  her  longer  than  that  of  the  grand  alli- 
ance. Among  other  articles,  it  was  therein  stipulated,  that  she 
should  have  400/.  a  year  for  pin-money,  which  I  obliged  myself 
to  pay  quarterly  into  the  hands  of  one  who  acted  as  her  plenipo- 
tentiary in  that  affair.  I  have  ever  since  religiously  observed  my 
part  in  this  solemn  agreement  Now,  sir,  so  it  is,  that  the  lady 
has  had  several  children  since  I  married  her ;  to  which,  if  I  should 
credit  our  malicious  neighbours,  her  pin-money  has  not  a  little 
contributed.  The  education  of  these  my  children,  who,  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  are  bom  to  me  every  year,  straitens  me  so 
much  that  I  have  begged  their  mother  to  free  me  from  the  obli- 
gation of  the  above-mentioned  pin-money,  that  it  may  go  towards 
making  a  provision  for  her  family.  This  proposal  makes  her 
noble  blood  swell  in  her  yeins,  insomuch  that  finding  me  a  little 
tardy  in  her  last  quarterns  payment,  she  threatens  me  every  day 
to  arrest  me ;  and  proceeds  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not 
do  her  justice,  I  shall  die  in  a  jaiL  To  this  she  adds,  when  her 
passion  will  let  her  argue  calmly,  that  she  has  several  play-debts 
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on  her  hand,  which  must  be  discharged  yerj  suddenly,  and  that 
she  cannot  lose  her  money  as  becomes  a  w^an  of  her  fashion,  if 
she  makes  me  any  abatements  in  this  article.  I  hope,  sir,  you 
will  take  an  occasion  from  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a 
subject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  inform  us  if  there 
are  any  precedents  for  this  usage  among  our  ancestors ;  or  whether 
you  find  any  mention  of  pin-money  in  Qrotius,  Puffendorf,  or  any 
other  of  the  civilians." 

I  am  eyer  the  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

JosiAH  Fribble,  Esq. 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  professed  advocate 
for  the  fair  sex  than  myself,  so  there  is  none  that  would  be  more 
unwilling  to  invade  any  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges ; 
but  as  the  doctrine  of  pin-money  is  of  a  very  late  date,  unknown 
to  our  great  grandmothers,  and  not  yet  received  by  many  of  our 
modern  ladies,  I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  sexes  to  keep 
it  from  spreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  mistaken  where  he 
intimates,  that  the  supplying  a  man's  wife  with  pin-money,  is 
furnishing  her  with  terms  against  himself,  and  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing accessary  to  his  own  dishonour.  We  may,  indeed,  generally 
observe,  that  in  proportion  as  a  woman  is  more  or  less  beautiful, 
and  her  husband  advanced  in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage, 
rises  or  falls  in  her  demands  accordingly.  It  must  likewise  be 
owned,  that  high  quality  in  a  mistress  docs  very  much  inflamo 
this  article  in  the  marriage  reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of  both  parties  arc 
pretty  much  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but  think  the  insisting  upon 
pin-money  is  very  extraordinary ;  and  yet  we  find  several  matches 
broken  off  upon  this  very  head.     What  would  a  foreigner,  or  one 
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who  ia  a  Btruger  to  this  practice,  think  of  a  lover  that  forsakes 
hia  nuatresSy  because  he  is  not  willing  to  keep  her  in  pins ;  bat 
what  would  he  think  of  the  mistress,  should  he  be  informed  that 
she  asks  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this  use  ?  Should 
a  man  unacquainted  with  our  customs  be  told  the  sums  which  are 
allowed  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  pin-monej,  what  a 
prodigious  consumption  of  pins  would  he  think  there  was  in  this 
idand?  'A  pin  a  day  (sajs  our  frugal  proverb)  is  a  groat  a 
year ; '  so  that  according  to  this  calculation,  my  friend  Fribble's 
wife  must  every  year  make  use  of  eight  millions  six  hundred  and 
finrty  thousand  new  pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  British  ladies  alledge  they  com- 
prehend under  this  general  term  several  other  convenienoies  of 
life ;  I  could  therefore  wish,  for  the  honour  of  my  country-women, 
that  they  had  rather  called  it  necdle-moucy,  which  might  have 
implied  something  of  good-housewifery,  and  not  have  given  the 
malicious  world  occasion  to  think,  that  dress  and  trifle  have  always 
the  uppermost  place  in  a  woman^s  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge,  in  defence  of  this 
practice,  that  it  is  but  a  necessary  provision  to  make  for  them- 
selves, in  case  their  husband  proves  a  churl  or  a  miser ;  so  that 
they  consider  this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which  they 
may  lay  their  claim  to  without  actually  separating  from  their 
husbands.  But  with  submission,  I  think  a  woman  who  will  give 
up  herself  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  least  room 
for  such  an  apprehension,  and  trust  her  person  to  one  whom  she 
will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  may  very 
properly  be  accused  (in  the  phrase  of  an  homely  proverb)  of  be- 
iug  *  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.' 

It  is  observed  of  over-cautious  generals,  that  they  never 
engage  in  a  battle  without  securing  a  retreat,  in  case  the  event 
iihuuld  not  answer  their  expectations ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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greatest  conqaerors  have  bamt  their  ships,  and  broke  dowi)  the  • 
bridges  behind  them,  as  being  determined  either  to  succeed  or 
die  in  the  engagement.  In  the  same  manner  I  should  very  much 
suspect  a  woman  who  takes  such  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and 
contrives  methods  bow  she  may  live  happily,  without  the  affection 
of  one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for  life.  Separate  purses,  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  separate 
beds.  A  marriage  cannot  be  happy,  where  the  pleasures,  inclina- 
tions, and  interests  of  both  parties  are  not  the  same.  There  is 
no  greater  incitement  to  love  in  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  sense 
of  a  person's  depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and  happiness ;  as 
a  woman  uses  all  her  endeavours  to  please  the  person  whom  she 
looks  upon  as  her  honour,  her  comfort,  and  her  support. 

For  this  reason  I  am  not  very  muyh  surprised  at  the  beha- 
viour of  a  rough  country  squire,  who,  being  not  a  little  shocked 
at  the  proceeding  of  a  young  widow  that  would  not  recede  from 
her  demands  of  pin-money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mercenary 
temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  warmth,  "  As  much  as  she 
thought  him  her  .slave,  he  would  shew  all  the  world  he  did  not 
care  a  pin  for  her.''  Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the  room,  and 
never  saw  her  more. 

Socrates,  in  Plato's  Alcibiades,  says,  he  was  informed  by  one, 
who  had  travelled  through  Persia,  that  as  he  passed  over  a  tract 
of  lands  and  inquired  what  the  name  o^  the  place  was,  they  told 
him  it  was  the  queen's  girdle ;  to  which  he  adds,  that  another 
wide  field  which  lay  by  it,  was  called  the  queen's  veil,  and  that 
in  the  same  manner  there  was  a  large  portion  of  ground  set  aside 
for  every  part  of  her  Majesty's  dress.  These  lands  might  not  be 
improperly  called  the  Queen  of  Persia's  pin-money. 

I  remember  my  friend,  Sir  Roger,  who  I  dare  say  never  read 
this  passage  in  Plato,  told  me  some  time  since,  that  upon  his 
courting  the  perverse  widow  (of  whom  I  have  given  an  account 
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>  ftpen)  ht  liad  disposed  of  an  hundred  acres  m  a  dia- 
whieh  lie  would  hate  presented  her  wiUi,  had  she 
ihoii^t  fit  to  aooept  it;  and  that  upon  her  wedding-day  she 
dMmld  haye  earned  on  her  head  fifty  of  the  tallest  oaks  upon  his 
eaftaieL  He  fbrther  informed  me  that  he  would  haTe  giyen  her 
ft  eoatpit  to  keep  her  in  dean  linen,  that  he  wonid  haye  allowed 
her  the  profits  of  a  wind-mill  for  her  £uis,  and  haTe  presented 
hsr,  once  in  three  years,  with  the  sheering  of  his  sheep  for  her 
vndflr-pettieoatB,  To  whioh  the  knight  always  adds,  that  though 
he  did  not  eaie  fbr  fine  ebthes  himself,  there  should  not  have 
besD  ft  woman  in  the  country  better  dressed  than  my  lady  GoTcr- 
kj.  Sir  Soger,  perhaps,  may  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
of  hb  deuces,  appear  something  odd  and  singular,  but  if  the 
humour  of  pin-money  prevails,^  think  it  would' be  very  proper 
for  erery  gentleman  of  an  estate  to  mark  out  so  many  acres  of  it 
under  the  title  of  The  Pins.  L. 
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Mftlo  Wcniuintinf  qnam  te,  Cornelia,  main 
GncchonuD,  si  cam  magnis  virtntlbas  affers 
Qrando  saperdUmn,  et  nameras  in  dote  triomphoa. 
Tolle  tunin  preoor  Annibalem  victamqae  Bypbacem 
In  castrifl,  et  cam  totA  Carthagine  migra. 

Jut.  Sat  vL  167. 
Some  conntry  girl  scaroe  to  a  carVsy  bred 
Would  I  mach  ratber  than  Cornelia  wed ; 
If  sapercUioaa,  hangbtj,  proud,  and  vain. 
She  brought  her  ftther's  triumph  in  her  train. 
Awaj  with  all  your  Carthaginian  state ; 
Let  yanqnish^d  Hannibal  without  doors  wait; 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pass  my  narrow  gata 

Dktdsh. 

It  is  observed,  that  a  man  improves  more  by  reading  the 
story  of  a  person  eminent  for  pq^dence  and  virtue,  than  by  the 
finest  rules  and  precepts  of  morality.  In  the  same  manner  a 
representation  of  those  calamities  and  misfortunes  which  a  weak 
man  suffers  from  wrong  measures,  and  ill-concerted  schemes  of 
life,  is  apt  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  our  minds,  than  the 
wisest  maxims  and  instructions  that  can  be  given  us,  for  avoiding 
the  like  follies  and  indiscretions  in  our  own  private  conduct.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  lay  before  my  reader  the  following  letter, 
and  leave  it  with  him  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  without  adding 
any  reflections  of  my  own  upon  the  subject-matter. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Having  carefully  perused  a  letter  sent  you  by  Josiah 
Fribble,  Esq.  with  your  subsequent  discourse  upon  pin-money,*  I 
do  presume  to  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  my  own  case,  which 
I  look  upon  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of  Squire  Fribble. 
I  am  a  person  of  no  extraction,  having  begun  the  world  with  a 
small  parcel  of  rusty  iron,  and  was  for  some  years  commonly 

»  V.  Na  296.— C. 
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known  by  the  dfta  of  Jack  AnviL*  I  haye  natnnllj  a  Tery 
hi^ppy  genius  for  getting  money,  insomaoh  that  by  the  age  of  five 
and  twenty,  I  had  aeraped  together  four  thonaand  two  hundred 
ponnda,  fiye  shillinga,  and  a  few  odd  pence.  I  then  launched 
out  into  considerable '  bnainefls,  and  became  a  bold  trader  both  by 
sea  and  land,  which  in  a  few  years  raised  me  a  Tcry  conuderable 
Ibrtone.  For  these  my  good  serrices  I  was*knighted  in  the 
thiriy-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  lived  with  great  dignity  among 
my  city-iieighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  AnviL  Bdng  in 
my  temper  yeiy  ambitious,  I  was  now  bent  up<m  making  a  fiunily, 
and  aooordingly  resoly  ed  that  my  descendants  should  haye  a  dash 
of  good  blood  in  tiieir  yeins.  In  order  to  this  I  made  love  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Oddly,  an  indigent  young  woman  of  quality.  To  cut 
short  the  marriage  treaty,  I  threw  her  a  charte  Manche,  as  our 
news-papers  call  it,  dcsi^ng  her  to  write  upon  it  her  own 
terms.  She  was  very  concis'e  in  her  demands,  insisting  only  that 
the  dbposal  of  my  fortune,  and  the  regulation  of  my  family, 
should  be  entirely  in  her  hands.  Her  father  and  brothers  appear- 
ed exceedingly  averse  to  this  match,  and  would  not  see  me  for 
some  time ;  but  at  present  ai*e  so  well  reconciled,  that  they  dine 
with  me  almost  every  day,  and  have  borrowed  considerable  sums 
of  me ;  which  my  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  with,  when 
she  would  shew  me  how  kind  her  relations  are  to  me.  She  'had 
no  portion,  as  I  told  you  before,  but  what  she  wanted  in  fortune, 
she  makes  up  in  spirit.  She  at  first  changed  my  name  to  Sir 
John  Envil,'  and  at  the  present  writes  herself  Mary  Enville.     I 

^  The  aathor  of  thia  letter  is  said  t6  have  been Gore,  of  Triog,  and 

Lady  Mary  Compton — ^by  others,  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley  and  his  lady.  See 
Niehob's  Tatler,  voL  v.  pp.  405-6.— G. 

'  An  errata  in  the  old  folio  No.  801,  changes  cotmderable  to  great 
Tiekell  follows  the  original  reading. — G. 

'  Alluding,  it  is  said,  to  Cfrovdej/i  having  changed  his  uaine  to  Craw- 
ky.— G. 
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have  had  some  children  by  her,  whom  she  has  christened  with  the 
surnames  of  her  family,  in  order,  as  she  tells  me,  to  wear  out  the 
homeliness  of  their  parentage  by  the  fathcr^s  side.  Our  eldest 
son  is  the  honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.  and  our  eldest  daugh- 
ter Harriot  Enville.  Upon  her  first  coming  into  my  family,  she 
turned  off  a  parcel  of  very  careful  servants,  who  had  been  long 
with  me,  and  introduced  in  their  stead  a  couple  of  Black-amoors, 
and  three  or  four  very  genteel  fellows  in  laced  liveries,  besides 
her  French  woman,  who  *  is  perpetually  making  a  noise  in  the 
house  in  a  language  which  nobody  understands,  except  my  Lady 
Mary.  She  next  set  herself  to  reform  every  room  of  my  house, 
having  glazed  all  my  chimney-pieces  with  looking-glass,  and 
planted  every  corner  with  such  heaps  of  china,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  move  about  my  own  house  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection,  for  fear  of  hurting  some  of  our  brittle  furniture. 
She  makes  an  illumination  once  a  week  with  wax-candles  in  one  of 
the  largest  rooms,  in  order,  as  she  phrases  it,  to  see  company. 
At  which  time  she  always  desires  me  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine 
myself  to  the  cock-loft,  that  I  may  not  disgrace  her  among  her 
visitants  of  quality.  Her  footmen,  as  I  told' you  before,  are  such 
beaus,  that  I  do  not  much  care  for  asking  them  questions ;  when 
I  do,  they  answer  me  with  a  saucy  frown,  and  say  that  every 
thing,  which  I  find  fault  with,  was  done  by  my  Lady  Mary's 
order.  She  tells  me  that  she  intends  they  shall  wear  swords  with 
their  next  liveries,  having  lately  observed  the  footmen  of  two  or 
three  persons  of  quality  banging  behind  the  coach  with  swords  by 
their  sides.  As  soon  as  the  first  honey-moon  was  over,  I  repre- 
sented to  her  the  unreasonableness  of  those  daily  innovationp 
which  she  made  in  my  family:  but  she  told  me  I  was  no 
longer  to  consider  myself  as  Sir  John  Anvil,  but  as  her  husband; 
and  added,  with  a  frown,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  know  who  she 
was.     I  was  surprised  to  be  treated  thus,  after  such  familiarities 
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ai  kad  pawed  between  us.    Bat  she  has  sinoe  giTen  me  to  know, 

flni  whaterer  freedoms  she  may  sometimes  indulge  me  in,  she 

espeofca  in  general  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to 

hsr  birUi  nnd  quality.    Our  children  haTC  been  trained  up  from 

Ihdr  inftney  with  so  many  accounts  of  their  mother's  family,  that 

Acj  know  tiie  stories  of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  pro- 

faeedL     llieir  mother  tells  them,  that  such  an  one  commanded  in 

aodi  tt  sea  engagement,  that  their  great  grandfiskther  had  a  horse 

ahoft  under  him  at  Edgehill,  that  their  uncle  was  at  the  siege  of 

Bada,  and  that  her  mother  danced  in  a  ball  at  court  with  the 

Doka  of  Monmouth ;  with  abundance  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the  same 

I  was,  the  other  day,  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  a 

of  my  little  daughter  Harriot,  who  asked  me,  with  a 

great  deal  of  innocence,  why  I  never  told  them  of  the  generals 

sad  a^iwiralti  that  had  been  in  my  family.     As  for  my  eldest  son 

Oddly,  he  has  been  so  spirited  up  by  his  mother,  that  if  be  does 

not  mend  his  manners  I  shall  go  near  to  disinherit  him.     He 

drew  his  sword  upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  told 

me,  that  he  expected  to  be  used  like  a  gentleman ;  upon  my 

offering  to  correct  him  for  his  iDSolcnce,  my  Lady  Mary  stept  in 

between  us,  and  told  me,  that  I  ought  to  consider  there  was  some 

difference  between  his  mother  and  mine.   She  is  perpetually  finding 

out  the  features  of  her  own  relations  in  every  one  of  my  children, 

though,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  little  chub-faced  boy  as  like  me  as 

he  can  stare,  if  I  durst  say  so  ;  but  what  most  angers  me,  when 

■he  sees  me  playing  with  any  of  them  upon  my  knee,  she  has 

begged  me  more  than  once  to  converse  with  the  children  as  little 

as  possible,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of  my  aukward  tricks. 

"  You  must  farther  know,  since  I  am  opening  my  heart  to 
you,  that  she  thinks  herself  my  superior  in  sense,  as  much  as 
die  is  in  quality,  and  therefore  treats  me  like  a  plain  well- 
Qi  who  does  not  know  the  world.    She  dictates  to 
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me  in  my  own  business,  sets  me  right  in  point  of  trade,  and 
if  I  disagree  with  her  about  any  of  my  ships  at  sea,  wonders 
that  I  will  dispute  with  her,  when  I  know  very  well  that  her 
great  grandfather  was  a  flag  officer. 

"  To  complete  my  sufferings,  she  has  teased  me  for  this 
quarter  of  a  year  last  past,  to  remove  into  one  of  the  squares 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  promising,  for  my  encouragement| 
that  I  shall  have  as  good  a  cock  loft  as  any  gentleman  in  the 
square;  to  which  the  honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.  always 
adds,  like  a  jack-a-napes  as  he  is,  that  he  hopes  it  will  be  as 
near  the  court  as  possible. 

"  In  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  so  much  out  of  my  natu- 
ral element,  that  to  recover  my  old  way  of  life  I  would  be 
content  to  begin  the  world  again,  and  be  plain  Jack  Anvil; 
but  alas  I  I  am  in  for  life,  and  am  bound  to  subscribe  myself 
with  great  sorrow  of  heart, 

"  John  Enville,  Knt" 
L. 
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Kon  tali  anzilio,  nee  defensoribns  isUs 
Tempus  eget 

ViBO.  Ma.  iL  521. 
These  times  want  other  aid& 

Dbtdsn. 

Our  late  news-papers  being  full  of  the  project  now  on  foot 
in  the  court  of  France,  for  establishing  a  political  academy,  and 
I  myself  having  received  letters  from  several  virtuosos  among 
my  foreign  correspondents,  which  give  some  light  into  that  affair, 
I  intend  to  make  it  the  subject  of  this  day/s  speculation.     A 
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aeooimt  of  this  project  may  be  met  with  in  the  Daily 
Ooormt  of  last^  Friday  in  the  following  words,  translated  from 
tta  Chiette  of  Amsterdam. 

Parifly  Febroary  12.  "  It  is  confirmed,  that  the  king  has  re- 
■obed  to  establish  a  new  academy  for  politics,  of  which  the  Mar- 
fi&r  de  Toroy,  minister  and  iecretary  of  state,  is  to  be  protector. 
Kit  aoadanicians  are  to  be  chosen,  endowed  with  proper  talents, 
m  beginniiig  to  fiirm  this  academy,  into  which  no  person  is  to  be 
aiiiltlnfl  imder  twenty-fiye  years  of  age:  they  mnst  likewise 
!■?•  tmok  an  estate  of  two  thousand  livres  a  year,  either  in  pos- 
n«HB,  or  to  come  to  them  by  inheritance.  The  king  will  allow 
U  tmokk  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres.  They  are  likewise  to 
htfie  able  masters  to  teach  tl^em  the  necessary  sciences,  and  to 
instraet  them  in  all  the  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  others, 
which  have  been  made  in  several  ages  past.  These  members  are 
to  meet  twice  a  week  at  the  Lonvre.  From  this  seminary  are  to 
be  chosen  secretaries  to  embassies,  who  by  degrees  may  advance 
to  higher  employments.'' 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  politics  made  France  the  terror  of  Eu- 
rope. The  statesmen  who  have  appeared  in  that  nation  of  late 
jears,  have  on  the  contrary  rendered  it  either  the  pity  or  con- 
tempt of  its  neighbours.  The  cardinal  erected  that  famous 
academy  which  has  carried  all  the  parts  of  polite  learning  to  the 
greatest  height.  His  chief  design  in  that  institution  was  to 
divert  the  men  of  genius  from  meddling  with  politics,  a  province 
in  which  he  did  not  care  to  have  any  one  else  to  interfere  with 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  seems  resolved  to 
make  several  young  men  in  France  as  wise  as  himself,  and  is 
therefore  taken  up  at  present  in  establishing  a  nursery  of  states- 


Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  will  also  be  erected  a 
seminary  of  petticoat  politicians,  who  are  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
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feet  of  Madam  de  Maintenon,  and  to  be  dispatched  into  foreign 
courts  upon  any  emergencies  of  state  ;  but  as  the  news  of  this 
last  project  has  not  been  yet  confirmed,  I  shall  take  no  farther 
notice  of  it. 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtless  remember  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  so  success- 
fully by  the  enemy,  their  generals  were  many  of  them  transform- 
ed into  ambassadors ;  but  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  com- 
manded in  the  present  war,  has,  it  seems,  brought  so  little  honour 
and  advantage  to  their  great  monarch,  that  he  is  resolved  to 
trust  his  affairs  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  those  military  gentle- 
men. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  academy  very  much  deserve  our 
attention.  The  students  are  to  have  in  possession,  or  reversion, 
an  estate  of  two  thousand  French  livres  per  annum,  which,  as  the 
present  exchange  runs,  will  amount  to  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pounds  English.  This,  with  the  royal  allowance  of  a 
thousand  livres,  will  enable  them  to  find  themselves  in  coffee  and 
snuff;  not  to  mentioQ  news-papers,  pen  and  ink,  wax  and  wafers, 
with  the  like  necessaries  for  politicians. 

A  man  must  be  at  least  five  and  twenty  before  he  can  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  this  academy,  though  there  is  no 
question  but  many  grave  persons  of  a  much  more  advanced  age, 
who  have  been  constant  readers  of  the  Paris  Gazette,  will  be  glad 
to  begin  the  world  anew,  and  enter  themselves  upon  this  list  of 
politicians. 

The  society  of  these  hopeful  young  gentlemen  is  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  six  professors,  who,  it  seems,  are  to  be  specula- 
tive statesmen,  and  drawn  out  of  the  body  of  the  royal  academy. 
These  six  wise  masters,  according  to  my  private  letters,  are  to 
have  the  following  parts  allotted  them. 

The  first  is  to  instruct  the  students  in  state  legerdemain,  m 
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how  to  take  off  the  impression  of  a  seal,  to  split  a  wafer,  to  open 
a  letter,  to  fold  it  n}>  again,  with  other  the  like  ingenious  feats  of 
dexterity  and  art.  When  the  students  have  accomplished  them- 
selyes  in  this  part  of  their  profession,  thej  are  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  their  second  instructor,  who  is  a  kind  of  pos- 
ture-master. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  to  shrug 
up  their  shoulders  in  a  dubious  case,  to  conniye  with  either  eye, 
md  in  a  word,  the  whole  practice  of  political  grimace. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-master,  who  is  to  instruct 
them  in  the  style  proper  for  a  foreign  minister  in  his  ordinary 
dtsconrse.  And  to  the  end  that  this  college  of  statesmen  may  be 
thoroughly  practised  in  the  political  style,  they  are  to  make  use 
of  it  in  their  common  conversations,  before  they  are  employed 
either  in  foreign  or  domestic  affairs.  If  one  of  them  asks  an- 
other, what  a  clock  it  is,  the  other  is  to  answer  him  indirectly, 
and,  if  possible,  to  turn  off  the  question.  If  he  is  desired  to 
change  a  louis-d'or,  he  must  beg  time  to  consider  of  it.  If  it  be 
mquired  of  him,  whether  the  king  is  at  Versailles  or  Marly,  he 
must  answer  in  a  whisper.  If  he  be  asked  the  news  of  the  last 
Gazette,  or  the  subject  of  a  proclamation,  he  is  to  reply,  that  he 
has  not  yet  read  it :  or  if  be  does  not  care  for  explaining  himself 
80  far,  he  needs  only  draw  his  brow  up  in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  the 
left  shoulder. 

The  fourth  professor  is  to  teach  the  whole  art  of  political 
characters  and  hieroglyphics ;  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
perfect  also  in  this  practice,  they  are  not  to  send  a  note  to  one 
another  (though  it  be  but  to  borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Machiavel) 
which  is  not  written  in  cypher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thought,  will  be  chosen  out  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  and  is  to  be  well  read  in  the  controversies  of 
probable  doctrines,  mental  reservations,  and  the  rights  of  princes. 
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This  learned  man  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  grammar,  syntax, 
and  construing  part  of  treaty-latin ;  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  spirit  and  the  letter,  and  likewise  demonstrate  how  the  same 
form  of  words  may  lay  an  obligation  upon  any  prince  in  Europe, 
different  from  that  which  it  lays  upon  his  Most  Christian  Majes- 
ty. He  is  likewise  to  teach  them  the  art  of  finding  flaws,  loop- 
holes, and  evasions,  in  the  most  solemn  compacts,  and  particular- 
ly a  great  rabbinical  secret,  revived  of  late  years  by  the  frater- 
nity of  Jesuits,  namely,  that  contradictory  interpretations  of  the 
same  article,  may  both  of  them  be  true  and  valid. 

When  our  statesmen  are  sufficiently  improved  by  these  ser- 
eral  instructors,  they  are  to  receive  their  last  polishing  from  one 
who  is  to  act  among  them  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  This 
gentleman  is  to  give  them  lectures  upon  those  important  points 
of  the  elbow-chair  and  the  stair-head,  to  instruct  them  in  the  dif- 
ferent situations  of  the  right-hand,  and  to  furnish  them  with  bows 
and  inclinations  of  all  sizes,  measures,  and  proportions.  In  short, 
this  professor  is  to  give  the  society  their  stiffening,  and  infuse 
into  their  manners  that  beautiful  political  starch,  which  may 
qualify  them  for  levees,  conferences,  visits,  and  make  them  shine 
in  what  vulgar  minds  arc  apt  to  look  upon  as  trifles. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  particulars,  which  are  to  be 
observed  in  this  society  of  unfledged  statesmen  ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess, had  I  a  son  of  five  and  twenty,  that  should  take  it  into  his 
head  at  that  age  to  set  up  for  a  politician,  I  think  I  should  go 
near  to  disinherit  him  for  a  blockhead.  Besides,  I  should  be  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  same  arts  which  are  to  enable  him  to  nego- 
tiate between  potentates,  might  a  little  infect  his  ordinary  beha- 
viour between  man  and  man.  There  is  no  question  but  these 
young  Machiavels  will,  in  a  little  time,  turn  their  college  upside- 
down  with  plots  and  stratagems,  and  lay  as  many  schemes  to 
circumvent  one  another  in  a  frog  or  a  sallad,  as  they  may  here- 
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after  put  in  practice  to  over-reach  a  neighbouring  prince  or 
■tate. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  punished  theft  in 
their  young  men  when  it  was  discovered,  looked  upon  it  as  hon- 
ourable if  it  succeeded.  Provided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and 
nnsQapected,  a  youth  might  afterwards  boast  of  it.  This,  say 
the  historians,  was  to  keep  them  sharp,  and  to  hinder  them  from 
being  imposed  upon,  either  in  their  public  or  private  negotiations. 
Whether  any  such  relaxations  of  morality,  such  littley«/a;  d' esprit^ 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  seminary  of  politicians, 
I  shall  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  fair  warning  given  us  by  this 
doughty  body  of  statesmen ;  and  as  Sylla  saw  many  Mariuses  in 
Cassar,  so  I  think  we  may  discover  many  Torey'a  in  this  college 
of  academicians.  Whatever  we  think  of  ourselves,  I  am  afraid 
aeitber  our  Smyrna  or  St.  James's  will  be  a  match  for  it.  Our 
coffee-houses  are,  indeed,  very  good  institutions,  but  whether  or 
DO  these  our  British  schools  of  politics  may  furnish  out  as  able 
envoys  and  secretaries  as  an  academy  that  is  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  will  deserve  our  serious  consideration  :  especially  if  wo 
remember  that  our  country  is  more  famous  for  producing  men  of 
integrity  than  statesmen  ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  French  truth 
and  British  policy  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  7iotkingy  as  the 
Earl  of  Rochester  has  very  well  observed  in^  his  admirable  poem 
upon  that  barren  subject.  L. 

VOL.   V. — 10 
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Neo  Veneris  pharetrls  moccr  est ;  ant  lampftde  ferret : 
Inde  fiuses  ardent,  veninnt  a  dote  sagittn. 

Jirv.8at.vl.l8T. 
He  BighB,  adores,  nnd  courts  hor  er'ry  hour: 
Who  would  not  <*.>  as  mach  for  such  a  dow'r  ? 

Dktdkx. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
'^  I  AM  amazed  that  among  all  the  yarietics  of  characters,  with 
which  yon  have  enriched  your  speculations,  you  have  never  given 
us  a  picture  of  those  audacious  young  fellows  among  us,  who  com- 
monly go  by  the  name  of  fortune-stealers.  You  must  know,  sir, 
I  am  one  who  live  in  a  continual  apprehension  of  this  sort  of  peo- 
ple, that  lie  in  wait,  day  and  night,  for  our  children,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.  I  am  the 
father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  mar- 
riageable, and  who  has  looked  upon  herself  as  such  for  above 
these  six  years.  She  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her 
age.  The  fortune-hunters  have  already  cast  their  eyes  upon 
her,  and  take  care  to  plant  themselves  in  her  view  whenever  she 
appears  in  any  public  assembly.  I  have  myself  caught  a  young 
jack-a-napcs,  with  a  pair  of  silver-fringed  gloves,  in  the  very  fact. 
You  must  know,  sir,  I  have  kept  her  as  a  prisoner  of  state  ever 
since  she  was  in  1^  teens.  Her  chamber  windows  are  crosa- 
barred,  she  is  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  house  but  with  her 
keeper,  who  is  a  stayed  relation  of  my  own ;  I  have  likewise  for- 
bid her  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  for  this  twelve  months  last  past,- 
and  do  not  suffer  a  ban-box  to  be  carried  into  her  room  before  it 
has  been  searched.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  I  am  at 
my  wits  end  for  fear  of  any  sudden  surprise.  There  were,  two 
or  three  nights  ago,  some  fiddles  heard  in  the  street,  which  I  am 
afraid  portend  me  no  good ;  not  to  mention  a  tall  Irishman,  that 
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has  been  walking  before  mj  bouse  more  than  once  this  winter. 
My  kinswoman  likewise  informs  me,  that  the  girl  has  talked  to 
her  twice  or  thrice  of  a  gentleman  in  a  fair  wig,  and  that  she 
lores  to  go  to  church  more  than  ever  she  did  in  her  life.  She 
gave  me  the  slip  about  a  week  ago,  upon  which  my  whole  house 
was  in  alarm.  I  immediately  dispatched  a  hue  and  cry  after  her 
to  the  Change,  to  her  mantua-maker,  and  to  the  young  ladies 
that  visit  her ;  but  after  above  an  hour's  search  she  returned  of 
herself,  having  been  taking  a  walk,  as  she  told  me,  by  Rosa- 
mond's pond.  I  have  hereupon  turned  off  her  woman,  doubled 
her  guards,  and  given  new  instructions  to  my  relation,  who,  to 
give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  all  her  motions. 
This,  sir,  keeps  me  in  a  perpetual  anxiety,  and  makes  me  very 
often  watch  when  my  daughter  sleeps,  as  I  am  afraid  she  is  even 
with  me  in  her  turn.  Now,  sir,  what  I  would  desire  of  you  is, 
to  represent  to  this  fluttering  tribe  of  young  fellows,  who  are  for 
making  their  fortunes  by  these  indirect  means,  that  stealing  a 
man*s  daughter  for  the  sake  of  her  portion,  is  but  a  kind  of 
tolerated  robbery;  and  that  they  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the 
father,  whom  they  plunder  after  this  manner,  by  going  to  bed 
with  his  child.  Dear  sir,  be  speedy  in  your  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  that,  if  possible,  they  may  appear  before  the  disbanding 
of  the  army.  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Tlv.  Watciiwell."' 

Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being  asked  wlie- 
ther  he  would  chuse  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man 
of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  an  estate,  replied,  tliut  lie 
would  prefer  a  man  without  an  estate,  to  an  estate  without  a  man. 

*  Said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  John  llufjhes.  V.  his  h-tters,  vol. 
iii.  p.  8. — 0. 
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The  worst  of  it  is  our  modem  fortune-hunters  are  those  who  turn 
their  heads  that  way,  because  they  arc  good  for  nothing  else. 
If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  of  Coke  and  Little- 
ton, he  provides  himself  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  by  that 
means  very  often  enters  upon  the  premises. 

The  same  art  of  scaling  has  likewise  been  practised  with  good 
success  by  many  military  engineers.  Stratagems  of  this  nature 
make  parts  and  industry  superfluous,  and  cut  short  the  way  to 
riches. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idleness  to  this  kind  of  mer- 
cenary pursuit.  A  fop  who  admires  his  person  in  a  glass,  soon 
enters  into  a  resolution  of  making  his  fortune  by  it,  not  ques- 
tioning but  every  woman  that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  him  as 
much  justice  as  he  does  himself.  When  an  heiress  sees  a  man 
throwing  particular  graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking  loud  within 
her  hearing,  she  ought  to  look  to  herself ;  but  if  withal  she  ob- 
serves a  pair  of  red-heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity  in 
his  dress,  she  cannot  take  too  much  care  of  her  person.  These 
are  baits  not  to  be  trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done  a  world 
of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into  hearts  which  have  been 
thought  impregnable.  The  force  of  a  man  with  these  qualifica- 
tions is  so  well  known,  that  I  am  credibly  informed  there  are 
several  female  undertakers  about  the  'Change,  who  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a  likely  man  out  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  will  furnish 
him  with  a  proper  dress  from  head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  at  a 
double  price  on  the  day  of  marriage. 

Wc  must,  however,  distinguish  between  fortune-hunters  and 
fortune-stcalcrs.  The  first  are  those  assiduous  gentlemen  who 
employ  their  whole  lives  in  the  chase,  without  ever  coming  at 
the  quarry.  Suffbnus  has  combed  and  powdered  at  the  ladies 
for  thirty  years  together,  and  taken  his  stand  in  a  side  box,  till 
he  is  grown  wrinkled  under  their  eyes.     He  is  now  laying  the 
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same  snares  for  the  present  generation  of  beauties,  which  he 
practised  on  their  mothers.  Cottilus,  after  liaving  made  his  ap- 
plications to  more  than  you  meet  with  in  Mr.  Cowley's  ballad  of 
mistresses,  was  at  last  smitten  with  a  city  lady  of  £20,000 
sterling ;  but  died  of  old  age  before  he  could  bring  matters  to 
bear.  Nor  must  I  here  omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb, 
who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that  for  twenty  years  succes- 
BiYcly,  upon  the  death  of  a  childless  rich  man,  he  immediately 
drew  on  his  boots,  called  for  his  horse,  and  made  up  to  the 
widow.  When  he  is  rallied  upon  his  ill  success,  Will  with  his 
usual  gaiety  tells  us,  that  he  always  found  her  pre-engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  fortune-hunters. 
There  is  scarce  a  young  fellow  in  the  town  of  six  foot  high,  that 
has  not  passed  in  review  before  one  or  other  of  these  wealthy  re- 
lics.    Hudibras's  cupid,  who 

took  lii?  ?taii<l 


Upon  a  widow's  jointure  land, 

is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts  and  kindling  flames.  But  as 
for  widows,  they  are  sucli  a  subtile  generation  of  people,  that  they 
may  be  left  to  their  own  conduct ;  or  if  they  make  a  false  step  in 
it,  they  are  answerable  for  it  to  nobody  but  themselves.  The 
young  innocent  creatures  who  have  no  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  world,  are  those  whose  safety  I  would  principally  consult 
in  this  speculation.  Tlie  stealing  of  such  an  one  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  as  punishable  as  a  rape.  Where  there  is  no  judgment, 
there  is  no  choice ;  and  why  the  inveigling  a  woman  before  she  is 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  should  not  be  as  criminal  as  the 
seducing  of  her  before  she  is  ten  years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend L. 
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flroges  coDsnmere  natL 

Hob.  1.  Ep.  IL  27. 

Born  to  drink  and  eat 

Cbbxcil 

Augustus,  a  few  momonts  before  his  death,  asked  his  friends 
who  stood  about  him,  if  they  thought  he  had  acted  his  part  well; 
and  upon  receiving  such  an  answer  as  was  due  to  his  extraordi- 
nary merit,  *  Let  me,  then,  (says  he)  go  off  the  stage  with  your 
applause;  *  using  the  expression  with  which  the  Koman  actors 
made  their  exit  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dramatic  piece.  I  could 
wish  that  men,  while  they  are  in  health,  would  consider  well  the 
nature  of  the  part  they  arc  engaged  in,  and  what  figure  it  will 
make  in  the  minds  of  those  they  leave  behind  them  :  whether  it 
was  worth  coming  into  the  world  for,  whether  it  be  suitable  to  a 
reasonable  being ;  in  short,  whether  it  appears  graceful  in  this 
life,  or  will  turn  to  an  advantage  in  the  next.  Let  the  sycophant, 
or  buffoon,  the  satyrist,  or  the  good  companion,  consider  with 
himself,  when  his  body  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  his  soul 
pass  into  another  state  of  existence,  how  much  it  will  redound  to 
his  praise  to  have  it  said  of  him,  that  no  man  in  England  eat 
better,  that  he  had  an  admirable  talent  at  turning  his  friend  into 
ridicule,  that  nobody  out-did  him  at  an  ill-natured  jest,  or  that  he 
never  went  to  bed  before  he  had  dispatched  his  third  bottle. 
These  are,  however,  very  common  funeral  orations,  and  elogiums 
on  deceased  persons  who  have  acted  among  mankind  with  some 
figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  species,  they  are  such  as 
are  not  likely  to  be  remembered  a  moment  after  their  disappear- 

'  Vos  valete  et  plaudite. — C. 
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Th^  leave  behind  them  no  traces  of  their  existence,  but 
are  forgotten  as  though  they  had  never  been.  They  are  neither 
wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by  the  ricli,  nor  cclfbrated  by  the 
learned.  They  arc  neither  tiiissed  in  the  commonwealth,  nor  la- 
mented by  private  persons.  Their  actions  are  of  no  significancy 
to  mankind,  and  might  have  been'performed  by  creatures  of  much 
less  dignity,  than  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of 
reason.  An  eminent  French  author  speaks  somewhere  to  the 
following  purpose :  I  have  often  seen  from  my  chamber-window 
two  noble  creatures,  both  of  them  of  an  erect  countenance,  and 
endowed  with  reason.  These  two  intellectual  beings  are  employ- 
ed from  morning  to  night,  in  rubbing  two  smooth  stones  one 
upon  another;  that  is,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  it,  in  polishing 
marble. 

My  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Frcoport,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the 
club  la.st  night,  gave  us  an  account  of  a  sober  citizen,  who  died  a 
few  days  since.  This  honest  man  being  of  greater  consequence  in 
his  own  thoughts,  than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  for  some  years 
past  kept  a  journal  of  his  life.  Sir  Andrew  shewed  us  one  week 
of  it.  Since  the  occurrences  set  down  in  it  mark  out  such  a  road 
of  action  as  that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  a  faithful  copy  of  it ;  after  having  first  informed  him, 
that  the  deceased  person  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  to  trade,  but 
finding  himself  not  so  well  turned  for  business,  he  had  for  several 
years  last  past  lived  altogether  upon  a  moderate  annuity.*  n 

Monday,  eight  odoclc,  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  walked  into 
the  parlour. 

*  This  journal,  though  porlmj-w  genuine,  was  publiftlied  as  a  banter  on  a 
member  of  the  'Independents,'  whose  ]Mistor  at  that  time  was  a  Mr.  Nesbit. 
A  full  account  of  the  pastor  is  given  in  John  Dutton's  Life,  Errors  and  Oi)in- 
ions,  Ac,  and  the  parishioner  is  supposed  to  have  been  faitlifully  painted 
in  this  journal  of  a  week. — G. 
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Nine  o^clock  ditto.  Tied  my  knee-strings,  and  washed  my 
hands. 

Hours,  ten  J  eleven,  and  ttaelve.  Smoked  throe  pipes  of  Vir- 
ginia. Read  the  Supplement  and  Daily  Courant.  Things  go  ill 
in  the  North.     Mr.  Nisby^s  opinion  thereupon. 

One  d clock  in  the  afternoon*  Chid  Ralph  for  mislaying  my 
tobacco-box. 

Two  o^clock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too  many  plombSy 
and  no  sewet. 

From  three  to  four.     Took  my  afternoon's  nap. 

From  four  to  six.     Walked  into  the  fields.      Wind,  S.  S.  E. 

F^om  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  opinion  about 
the  peace. 

Ten  dclock.     Went  to  bed,  slept  sound. 

•Tuesday,  being  Holiday,  eight  o'clock.     Rose  as  usuaL 

Nine  o'clock.  Washed  hands  and  face,  shaved,  put  on  my 
double  soled  shoes. 

Ten,  eleven,  twelve.     Took  a  walk  to  Islington. 

One.     Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined  on  a  knuckle  of« 
veal  and  bacon.     Mem.     Sprouts  wanting. 

Three.     Nap  as  usual. 

From  four  to  six.  Coffee-house.  Read  the  news.  A  dish 
of  twist.     Grand  Vizier  strangled. 

*     From  six  to  ten.     At  the  club.     Mr.  Nisby's  account  of  the 
great  Turk. 

Ten.     Dream  of  the  Grand  Vizier.     Broken  sleep. 

Wednesday,  eight  o'^clock.  Tongue  of  my  shoe-buckle  broke. 
Hands  but  not  face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mem.  To  be  allowed  for 
the  last  leg  of  mutton. 
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Tbi,  eleven.  At  the  coffee-house.  More  work  in  the  North. 
Stranger  in  a  black  wig  asked  mc  how  stocks  went. 

F^om  ttoelve  to  one.  Walked  in  the  fields.  Wind  to  the 
south. 

From  one  to  ttao.     Smoked  a  pipe  and  a  half. 

7W.     Dined  as  usual.     Stomach  good. 

Three,  Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of  a  pewter  dish.  Mem. 
Cook-maid  in  loye,  and  grown  careless. 

From  four  to  six.  At  the  coffee-house.  Adyicefrom  Smjrr- 
na,  that  the  Grand  Vizier  was  first  of  all  strangled,  and  afterwards 
beheaded. 

Six  o^ciock  in  the  evening.  Was  half  an  hour  in  the  club 
before  any  body  else  came.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  the  Grand 
Vixier  was  not  strangled  the  sixth  instant. 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  without  waking  till  nine 
next  morning. 

Thursday,  nine  o^dock.  Staid  within  till  two  o'clock  for  Sir 
Timothy,  who  did  not  bring  me  my  annuity  according  to  his  pro- 
mise. 

Two  in  the  afternoon.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Loss  of  appe- 
tite.    Small  beer  sour.     Beef  overcomed. 

Three.     Could  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  five.  Gave  Kalph  a  box  on  the  ear.  Turned  off 
my  cook-maid.  Sent  a  message  to  Sir  Timothy.  Mem.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  club  to-night.     Went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

Friday.  Passed  the  morning  in  meditation  upon  Sir  Tim- 
othy, who  was  with  me  a  quarter  before  twelve. 

Twelve  o'^dock.  Bought  a  new  head  to  my  cane,  and  a  tongue 
to  my  buckle.     Drank  a  glass  of  purl  to  recover  appetite. 

Two  and  three.     Dined,  and  slept  well. 

From  four  to  six.  Went  to  the  coffee-house.  Met  Mr.  Nis- 
VOL.  v. — 10* 
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by  there.  Smoked  several  pipes.  Mr.  Nisbj  of  opinion  that 
laced  coffee  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Six  o^clock.     At  the  club  as  steward.     Sat  late. 

Twelve  o^clock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I  drank  small  beer 
with  the  Orand  Vizier. 

Saturday.  Waked  at  eleven,  walked  in  the  fields,  wind 
N.  E. 

Tujclve,     Caught  in  a  shower. 

One  in  tJie  afternoon.    Returned  home,  and  dried  myself. 

7\oo.  Mr.  Nisby  dined  with  me.  First  course  marrow- 
bones, second  ox-cheek,  with  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three  o^dock.     Overslept  myself. 

Six.  Went  to  the  club.  Like  to  have  falPn  into  a  gutter. 
Grand  Vizier  certainly  dead,  &c. 

I  question  not,  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  the 
above-mentioned  journalist  taking  so  much  care  of  a  life  that  was 
filled  with  such  inconsiderable  actions,  and  received  so  very  small 
improvements ;  and  yet,  if  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  many 
whom  we  daily  converse  with,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  their 
hours  are  taken  up  in  those  three  important  articles  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  loses  his 
time,  who  is  not  engaged  in  public  affairs,  or  in  an  illustrious 
course  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours  may  very 
often  be  more  profitably  laid  out  in  such  transactions  as  make 
no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  such  as  are  apt  to  draw  upon 
them  the  attention  of  mankind.  One  may  become  wiser  and 
better  by  several  methods  of  employing  oneself  in  secrecy  and 
silence,  and  do  what  is  laudable  without  noise  or  ostentation.  I 
would,  however,  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readers,  the 
keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and  setting  down 
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panetaaUy  their  whole  series  of  employments,  during  that  space 
of  time.  This  kind  of  self-examination  would  give  them  a  tme 
state  of  themselves,  and  inoline  them  to  consider  seriously  what 
they  are  about  One  day  would  rectify  the  omissions  of  another, 
and  make  a  man  weigh  all  those  indifferent  actions,  which, 
though  they  are  easily  forgotten,  must  certainly  be  accounted 
far.  L. 


^0.  323.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  11. 

Modo  vir,  mo<lo  f 


VnMJ.« 
Bometlmes  a  man,  flooMtlmes  a  woman. 

The  journal  with  which  I  presented  my  reader  on  Tuesday 
last,  has  brought  mc  in  several  letters,  with  accounts  of  many 
private  lives  cast  into  that  form.  I  have  the  Kake^s  Journal, 
the  Sot's  Journal,  the  Whore-master's  Journal,  and  among  seve- 
ral others  a  very  curious  piece,  entitled,  *  The  Journal  of  a  Mo- 
hock' By  these  instances  I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  last 
Tuesday's  paper  has  been  mistaken  by  many  of  my  readers.  I 
did  not  design  so  much  to  expose  vice  as  idleness,  and  aimed  at 
those  persons  who  pass  away  their  time  rather  in  trifles  and 
impertinence,  than  in  crimes  and  immoralities.  Offences  of  this 
latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with,  or  treated  in  so  ludicrous 
a  manner.  In  short,  my  journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  the  light, 
and  shews  the  disagreeableness  of  such  actions  as  are  indifferent 
in  themselves,  and  blameable  only  as  they  proceed  from  creatures 
endowed  with  reason. 

*  Supposed  to  have  been  quoted  from  memory,  instead  of  the  following 
lines : — 

Et  Juvcnis  qnondanif  none  foemina. 

^n.  vL  448. 
A  man  before,  now  to  a  woman  chanar'd.— r^ 
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Hj  following  correspondent,  who  calls  herself  Glarinda,  is 
snoh  a  joamalist  as  I  require :  she  seems  by  her  letter  to  be 
placed  in  a  modish  state  of  indifference  between  vice  and  yirtne, 
and  to  be  susceptible  of  either,  were  there  proper  pains  taken 
with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  filled  with  gallantries,  or  such 
occurrences  as  had  shewn  her  wholly  divested  of  her  natural 
innocence,  notwithstanding  it  might  have  been  more  pleasing  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  I  should  not  have  published  it ;  but  as 
it  is  only  the  picture  of  a  life  filled  with  a  fashionable  kind  of 
gaiety  and  laziness,  I  shall  set  down  five  days  of  it,  as  I  have 
received  it  from  the  hand  of  my  correspondent. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Tou  having  set  your  readers  an  exercise  in  one  of  your  last 
week's  papers,  I  have  performed  mine  according  to  your  orders, 
and  herewith  send  it  you  enclosed.  Tou  must  know,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, that  I  am  a  maiden  lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have  had 
several  matches  offered  me  for  these  ten  years  last  past,  and 
have  at  present  warm  applications  made  to  me  by  'A  Very 
Pretty  fellow.'  ^  As  I  am  at  my  own  disposal,  I  come  up  to 
town  every  winter,  and  pass  my  time  in  it  after  the  manner  you 
will  find  in  the  following  journal,  which  I  began  to  writS  upon  the 
very  day  after  your  Spectator  upon  that  subject. 

Tuesday  night,  Oould  not  go  to  sleep  till  one  in  the  morn- 
ing for  thinking  of  my  journal. 

Wednesday.  From  eight  to  ten.  Drank  two  dishes  of 
chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep  after  them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  drank 
a  dish  of  bohea,  read  the  Spectator. 

« V.TftUer,  Nos.  21-24.— C. 
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From  eleven  to  one.  At  my  toilette,  tried  a  new  head  Gave 
orders  for  Yeny  to  be  combed  and  washed.  Mem.  I  look  best 
in  bine. 

JFYom  one  till  half  an  hour  after  ttco.  Drove  to  the  'diange. 
Cheapened  a  couple  of  fans. 

Till  four.  At  dinner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth  passed  by  in  his 
new  liveries. 

From  four  to  six.  Dressed,  paid  a  visit  to  old  Lady  Blithe 
and  her  sister,  having  before  heard  they  were  gone  oat  of  town 
thai  day. 

From  six  to  eleven.  At  basset.  Mem.  Never  set  again 
upon  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

Thursday.  From  eleven  at  nigJU  to  eight  in  the  morning. 
Dreamed  that  I  punted*  to  Mr.  Froth. 

From  eight  to  te7i.  Chocolate.  Read  two  acts  in  Auren- 
xebe*  abed. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea- table.  Sent  to  borrow  Lady  Fad- 
die's  Cupid  for  Venj.  Read  the  play-bills.  Received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Froth.     Mem.     Locked  it  up  in  my  strong  box. 

Bjest  of  the  moining.  Fontange,  the  tire-woman,  her  account 
of  my  Lady  Blithe's  wash.  Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortoise- 
shell'  comb.  Sent  Frank  to  know  how  my  Lady  Hcctick  rested 
after  her  monkey's  leaping  out  at  window.  Looked  pale.  Fon- 
tange  tells  me  my  glass  is  not  true.     Dressed  by  three. 

From  three  to  four.     Dinner  cold  before  I  sat  down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr.  Froth's  opinion 
of  Milton.  His  account  of  the  Mohocks.  His  fancy  for  a  pin- 
cushion. Picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snuflf-box.  Old  Lady  Faddle 
promises  me  her  woman  to  cut  my  hair.  Lost  five  guineas  at 
crimp. 

*  A  t«rm  in  the  game  of  Basset.— C.  '  A  tragedy  by  Dryden.— C. 
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7\odve  6*ciock  at  night.    Went  to  bed. 

Friday.  Eight  in  tJie  7norning.  Abed.  Read  over  all 
Mr.  Froth's  letters.     Cupid  and  Veny. 

Ten  o*clock.     Stayed  within  all  day,  not  at  home. 

F^om  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with  my  mantua-maker. 
Sorted  a  suit  of  ribbands.     Broke  my  blue  china  cap. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber,  prac- 
tised Lady  Betty  Modely's  skuttle.^ 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Called  for  my  flowered  handkerchief. 
Worked  half  a  violet  leaf  in  it.  Eyes  ached  and  head  out  of 
order.  Threw  by  my  work,  and  read  over  the  remaining  part  of 
Aurenzebe. 

From  three  to  four.     Dined. 

Fror/i  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind,  dressed,  went 
abroad,  and  played  at  crimp  till  midnight.  Found  Mrs.  Spitely 
at  home.  Conversation :  Mrs.  Brilliant^s  necklace  false  stones. 
Old  Lady  Loveday  going  to  be  married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is 
not  worth  a  groat.  Miss  Prue  gone  into  the  country.  Tom 
Townley  has  red  hair.  Mem.  Mrs.  Spitely  whispered  in  my  ear 
that  she  had  something  to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Froth,  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  lay  at  my 
feet,  and  called  me  Indamora. 

Saturday.  Eose  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sat  down 
to  my  toilette. 

FVom  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half  an  hour  before 
I  could  determine  it.     Fixed  it  above  my  left  eyebrow. 

From  nine  to  twelve.     Drank  my  tea,  and  dressed. 

From  twelve  to  two.     At  chapel.     A  great  deal  of  good  oom- 

'  A  pace  of  AifecUd  precipiUtion. — J. 
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psny.  Mem.  The  third  air  in  the  new  opera.  Lady  Blithe 
dressed  frightfully. 

From  three  to  four.  Dined.  Mrs.  Kitty  called  upon  me  to 
go  to  the  opera  before  I  was  risen  from  table. 

From  dinner  to  six.  Drank  tea.  Turned  off  a  footman  for 
being  mde  to  Yeny. 

Six  o'clock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Froth 
till  the  beginning  of  the  second  act.  Mr.  Froth  talked  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  black  wig.  Bowed  to  a  lady  in  the  front  box.  Mr. 
Froth  and  his  friend  clapped  Nicolini  in  the  third  act.  Mr. 
Froth  cried  out  Ancora.  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to  my  chair.  I 
think  he  squeezed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Melancholy  dreams.  Me- 
thought  Nicolini  said  he  was  Mr.  Froth. 

Sunday.     Indisposed. 

Monday.  Eight  o\lock.  Waked  by  Miss  Kitj.  Auren- 
lebe  lay  upon  the  chair  by  me.  Kitty  repeated  without  book  the 
eight  best  lines  in  the  play.  Went  in  our  mobs*  to  the  dumb 
man,  according  to  appointment.  Told  me  that  my  lover's  name 
began  with  a  G.  Mem.  The  conjuror '  was  within  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Froth's  name,  &c. 

"  Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  journal,  I  find  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  whether  I  pass  my  time  well  or  ill ;  and  indeed 
never  thought  of  considering  how  I  did  it,  before  I  perused  your 
speculation  upon  that  subject.  I  scarce  find  a  single  action  in 
these  five  days  that  I  can  thoroughly  approve  of,  except  the 
working  upon  the  violet  leaf,  which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the 
first  day  I  am  at  leisure.     As  for  Mr.  Froth  and  Veny,  I  did  not 

*  A  huddled  eeonomj'  of  dress  so  called. — V.  Spec.  Xo.  302. — C. 
•Duncan  Campbell. — V.  New  Tatler,  No.  14,  note. — C. 
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think  they  took  up  so  much  of  my  time  and  thoughts,  as  I  find 
they  do  upon  my  journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will  turn  off 
if  you  insist  upon  it ;  and  if  Mr.  Froth  docs  not  bring  matters  to 
a  conclusion  very  suddenly,  I  will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a 
dream. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

Clarinda." 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first  paper,  and  to  con- 
firm Clarinda  in  her  good  inclinations,  I  would  have  her  consider 
what  a  pretty  figure  she  would  make  among  posterity,  were  the 
history  of  her  whole  life  published  like  these  five  days  of  it.  I 
shall  conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph  written  by  an  uncertain 
author  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister,  a  lady  who  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from  that  of  Clarinda. 
The  last  thought  of  it  is  so  very  noble,  that  I  dare  say  my  read- 
er will  pardon  the  quotation. 

On  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembbokx. 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  kilVd  another, 
Fair,  and  learned,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
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In  Umen  restat  Nuzns  qua  dovcnit  Jk  Ancuf^. 

Hob.  Ep.  vl  I  27. 
With  Ancns,  and  with  Numa,  kings  of  i:<iinc, 
We  mii£t  descend  into  tlio  silent  tomb. 

Mt  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  mo  the  other  night, 
that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
which,  says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  ingenious  fancies.*  He 
told  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promised  an- 
other paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  should  be  glad  to  go 
and  see  them  with  me,  not  haviug  visited  them  since  he  had 
read  history.  I  could  not  at  first  imagine  how  this  came  into 
the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy 
all  last  summer  upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  dispute  with  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  since  his 
last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I  promised  to  call  upon  him 
the  next  morning,  that  we  might  go  together  to  the  Abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's  hands,  who  always 
shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than  he  called  for  a  glass 
of  the  widow  Trueby's  water,^  which  he  told  me  he  always  drank 

»  "Spodator,"  Xo.  20. 

'  Onn  of  the  innumerable  "strong  waters  "  used,  it  is  saiJ,  (perhaps  libel-* 
louslv),  chiefly  by  the  fair  sex  as  an  exhilarant;  the  excuses  b<;ine  the 
cholic  an<l  "the  vapours."  A<Llison,  who  pretends  in  the  text  to  find  it 
unpalatable,  is  accused  of  having  been  a  constant  imbiber  of  the  widow's 
distillations.  Inded,  Tyers  goes  so  far  as  to  say  on  the  authority  of  "Taci- 
tus" Gord«jn,  that  Addison  hastened  his  end  by  indulgence  in  them.  Al- 
tlionirli  an  ndvc-rtisernent  of  these  waters, is  not  to  bo  found  in  the  Folio 
">|MM?tator,"  yet  the  curious  will  see  in  it  strong  puffs  of  other  potent 
is[»:rit'i  in  disguise — thanks  probabh'  to  the  business  connexions  of  Mr.  Lil- 
lie,  perfiinn-r.  A  "grateful  electuary"  is  recommended  in  No.  113,  as  hav- 
ing the  powei*  of  raising  the  spirits,  of  curing  loss  of  memory,  and  revivi- 
fying all  the  noble  powers  of  the  soul,  at  the  small  charge  of  two  and 
sixpence  per  bottle.  Another  chemical  secret,  in  Xo.  120,  promises  to  cure 
"the  vapours  in  women,  infallibly,  in  an  instant"  Daffy's  Elixir  is  adver- 
tised in  Xo.  35fi.— " 
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before  he  went  aliroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at 
the  same  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I  conld  not  forbear 
drinking  it  As  soon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it  very  unpala- 
table ;  upon  which  the  knight  observing  that  I  had  made  several 
wry  faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  acquainted  mc  with 
the  virtues  of  it  sooner ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I 
know  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  good-will.  Sir  Eogcr  told  me 
further,  that  ho  looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilst 
he  staid  in  town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he  got  together  a 
quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the  sickness  being  at  Dant- 
zick,*  when  of  a  sudden  turning  short  to  one  of  his  servants,  who 
stood  behind  him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney  coach,  and  take  care 
it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs.  Trueby's  water, 
telling  me  that  the  widow  Trueby  was  one  who  did  more  good 
than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries  in  the  county :  that  she  dis- 
tilled every  poppy  that  grew  within  five  miles  of  her,  that  she 
distributed  her  water  gratis  among  all  sorts  of  people ;  to  which 
the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that 
the  whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a  match  between  him  and 
her ;  *  and  truly,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  if  I  had  not  been  engaged, 
perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling  him  he  had 
called  a  coach.  Upon  our  jgoing  to  it,  after  having  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman  if  his  axletree  was  good : 
upon  the  fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 

*  Tho  pliiguc  which  raged  there  in  1709.  "Idleness,  which  has  long 
mgml  in  the  world,  destroys  more  in  every  great  town  than  the  plague 
ha*  done  at  Dantxic."— 7Vi</tfr.  Nov.  22,  1709.— • 
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tamed  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man,  and  went  in 
withoat  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Koger  popping  oat  his  head, 
called  the  coachman  down  from  his  hoz,  and  upon  his  present- 
ing himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if  he  smoked ;  as  I  was 
considering  what  this  would  end  in,  he  hid  him  stop  hj  the  way 
at  any  good  tohacconist^s,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  their  best  Virgi- 
nia. Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of  our 
journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church  the  knight  pointed  at 
the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monuments,  and  cried  out,  '  A 
braTe  man  I  warrant  him ! '  passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovel,'  he  flung  his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,  ^  Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovel !  a  very  gallant  man ! '  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,'  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same  manner, 
*Dr.  Busby,  a  great  man!  he  whipped  my  grandfather ;  a  very 
great  man  !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  blockhead  ;  a  very  great  man  1 ' 

*  This  monument  13  in  the  south  aitle  of  the  choir. 

"  Sir  Cloudcsley  ShoveVs  monument  has  very  often  given  me  great  of- 
fence :  instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which  was  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  that  plain  gallant  man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomb 
by  the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and  reposing  himself 
upon  velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  is  auswer- 
ablo  to  the  monument;  for  instead  of  celebrating  the  many  remarkable 
actions  he  hud  performed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us 
only  with  the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
reap  any  honour." — Spectator,  No.  26. 

Tlie  sculptor  was  F.  Bird.    Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  died  in  1707.    V.  v. 

*  Dr.  Busby  was  head  master  of  Westminster  school  for  fifty-five  years, 
and  had  the  credit  of  having  furnished  both  the  church  and  the  state  with 
a  greater  number  of  eminent  scholars  than  any  other  pedagogue.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  carried  the 
aacred  ampulla  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second,  lie  was  eighty- 
OLoe  years  old  when  he  died  in  1695.  Uis  monument,  sculptured  by 
Bird,  stands  not  far  from  that  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.—* 
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We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little  chapel  on  the 
right  hand.  Sir  Eoger  planting  himself  at  our  historian^s  elbow, 
was  very  attentive  to  every  thing  he  said,  particularly  to  the  ac- 
count he  gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  King  of  Mo- 
rocco's head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he  was  very  well 
pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his  knees ;  *  and,  con- 
cluding them  all  to  be  great  men,  was  conducted  to  the  figure 
which  represents  that  martyr  to  good  housewifery,  who  died  by 
the  prick  of  a  needle.'  Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us,  that 
she  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  knight  was 
very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family ;  and  after  having* 
regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  *  I  wonder  (said  he),  that  Sir 
Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle.' 

Wc  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation-chairs,  where 
my  old  friend,  afler  having  heard  that  the  stone  underneath  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was 
called  Jacob's  Pillow,''  sat  himself  down  in  the  chair :  and  looking 

*  In  tho  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  tofub  was  erected  by  the  great 
Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife 
Mildred  and  their  daughter  Anne,  whose  effigies  lie  under  a  can'ed  arch. 
"At  the  base  of  the  monument,  within  Corinthian  columns,  are  kneeling 
figures  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  their  son,  and  three  grand-daughtera.  Th«  in- 
scription is  in  Latin,  very  long  and  very  tiresome." — Peter  Cunningham** 
Wctlminster  Abbctf. — * 

'  This  is  one  of  tho  "  hundred  lies"  whicli  the  attendant  is  said  to  have 
told  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  world  "  without  blushing."  The  monument 
in  St.  Edmund's  chapel  is  that  of  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord 
John  Russell  (temp.  1584).  "The  figure  is  mcHncholily  inclining  her 
cheek  to  her  right  hand,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  her  left  directing  us 
to  behold  tlie  death's  head  placed  at  her  feet" — (  Keepe  Monas.  Westm,) 
This  alone  is  said  to  have  originated  an  unwarrantable  verdict  of  "died 
from  the  prick  of  a  needle." — * 

'This  is  the  stone  or  "marble  fatal  choir,"  which  Gathelu^  son  of 
Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  is  said  to  hove  sent  from  Spain  with  his  son 
when  ke  invaded  Ireland;  and  which  Fergus  son  of  Gyrio  won  there  and 
conveyed  to  Cove.  The  stone  was  set  into  a  choir  in  which  the  kings  of 
Scotland  were  crowned,  till  Edward  the  First  offered  it)  with  ol^er  por* 
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like  tbe  figare  of  an  old  Gothic  kiug,  asked  our  interpreter,  what 
anthoritj  they  had  to  say,  that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scotland  ? 
The  fellow,  instead  of  returning  him  an  answer,  told  him,  that 
he  hoped  his  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit.  I  could  observe  Sir 
Roger  a  little  ruf&ed  upon  being  thus  trepanned  ;  but  our  guide 
not  insisting  upou  his  demand,  the  kniglit  soon  recovered  his 
good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  if  Will  Wimble 
were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but 
he  would  get  a  tobacco-stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon  £dward  the 
Third's  sword/  and  leaning  upon  the  pummel  of  it,  gave  us  the 
whole  history  of  the  Black  Prince ;  concluding,  that  in  Sir  llich- 
ard  Baker^s  opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confus.sors  tomb ;  uj)on 
which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  he  was  the  first  that  touched 
for  the  Evil ;  and  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth's,  upon  which 
he  shook  his  head,  and  told  us,  there  was  fine  reading  of  the 
casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument  where  there 

tions  of  the  Si.-ottish  UoiTJilia.  at  th.*  ^ll^iIlc•  of  Edward  tin-  Confos'*or  as  an 
evidence  of  liis  ab-^olut*,-  voiniucst  of  S<:otland.  A  J.coniin.*  couplet  wah  <*ut 
in  the  .stone  whioli  liu.s  hcon  tliiis  tran-latod: 

"Tlio  f^cdts  shall  brook  lli.it  roalir.  u:>  native  i;riiun«l 
(If  Wrinls  r.iil  not)  wli.Tcvor  this  stone  is  fimnd." 

Thw  pioi.'hei-y  was  fullillcd,  1o  the  sati<f;ictinti  of  th-  !>•  lifVi-rs  in  jn-ophi-fy, 
bv  t!ie  a<-<'i--iun  <»t  Jatnc-t  \I.  to  the  IjiL;:li<h  Ci-own.  How  it  ir<'t  th.-  ii.itne 
of  Jac'dt's  |'ill«>w  i-  ditfieull  lo  tra«:o.  It  i.s  a  i'i«.'o«  of  rommon  rouijh 
.Scotch  siindst«»iie  ;  an«l  Sir  K«)i:«r's  qiie-tion  was  extrenudy  perlinpnl.  The 
«ither  C'Tonation  chair  wa-  phu-ed  in  the  Abbey  in  the  rcitj"  of  ^VilUa^l 
and  Mary. — * 

*  Thi-,  "  th*;  nionuniontal  sword  that  conqueroil  Frajjce,"  ia  ]ilaeed 
with  h'lA  hhiehl  near  the  tomb  of  Edward,  and  which  lie  caused  to  b«»  car- 
ried before  him  in  France.  Tlie  sword  is  seven  feet  loujr,  and  wfighs 
eighteen  priunds. 
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is  tbe  figure  of  one  of  oar  English  kings  without  an  head ;  *  and 
upon  giving  us  to  know  that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver, 
had  been  stolen  away  several  years  since  :  '  Some  whig,  1^11  war- 
rant you  (said  Sir  Roger) ;  you  ought  to  lock  up  your  kings 
better;  they  will  carry  off  the  body  too,  if  you  do  not  take 
care.' 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining,  and  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who,  as  our  knight  observed  with 
some  surprise,  had  a  great  many  kings  in  him,  whose  monu- 
ments he  had  not  seen  in  the  Abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see  the 
knight  shew  such  an  honest  passion  for  the  glory  of  his  country, 
and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  friend, 
which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him 
very  kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary man ;  for  which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at 
his  lodgings  in  Norfolk-buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters 
with  him  more  at  leisure.  L. 

*  The  effigy  of  Henry  V.,  which  was  plated  with  silver  except  the  head, 
and  that  was  of  solid  metal.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasterieft  the 
figure  was  stripped  of  its  plating,  and  the  head  stolen. — * 
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No.  335.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  25. 

B«qpioere  exemplar  vitn  mornmquo  Jubebo 
Doctam  imitatorvm,  ct  voros  hlnc  ducero  voces. 

lIoB.  An  Poet  82T. 
TbofM  are  the  likest  copies  which  are  drawn 
From  the  original  of  hnman  life. 

Boacoimoy. 

Mr  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy,  when  we  last  met  together 
mt  the  club,  told  me,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new 
tragedy  with  me,*  assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 

*  This  was  "  The  Distressed  Motlier,"  by  Ambrose,  otherwise  "  Pastoral " 
Fhilips ;  and,  as  it  was  adyertised  in  the  above  number  of  the  "Spectator** 
to  be  performed  for  the  sixth  time,  Sir  Roger  must  be  supposed  to  have 
witnessed  its  fifth  performance.  The  "first  nii;ht"  is  thus  announced  in 
the  "Spectator**  and  in  the  "Daily  Cdurant "  of  17th  Maroli,  1712. 

"By  desire  of  several  ladies  of  Quality  ;  by  Her  Majesty's  Company  of 
Comedians : 

"At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  this  present  Monday  being  17th 
March,  will  be  presented  a  new  Tragedy  called 

"THE  DISTRESSED  MOTHER, 
"(By  Her  Majesty's  command  no  person  will  be  admitted  behind  the 
fKienes.) 

"  Pyrrhus,  Mr.  Booth.  Andromache,  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

Ph«R»ix,  Mr.  Bowman.  Gt'pliisa,  Mrrf.  Knight. 

Orestcjs  Mr.  Powell.  llcrmiouc,  Mrs.  Porter. 

Pylades,  Mr.  Mills.  Cleoue,  Mrs.  Cox." 

Addison  had  a  strong  fri*>ndship  for  Philips,  and  took  extraordinary 
pains,  first  to  get  his  friend's  j^lay  upon  the  stai^c,  and  next  to  make  it  suc- 
ceed ;  for,  according  to  Sp«'nco,  he  caused  the  hou^c  to  be  jmcked  on  the  first 
niirht.     No.  •290  of  the  "Spectator"  contains  a  j)ufr  preliminar}'. 

Whoever  dips  into  this  lurgid  translation  of  Racine's  "Andromache" 
will  be  much  amused  at  the  green-room  grief  it  is  said  to  have  drawn  forth. 
Like  many  a  worse  play,  some  of  its  success  was  occasioned  by  the 
epilogue  us  delivered  by  Mrs.  OldfieM.  "Tlii.^  was  the  most  successful 
compurfitioii  of  the  kind  ever  yet,*'  ."ays  .lohnsoii,  **.spf>ken  on  the  Eniclish 
theatre.  The  first  three  nights  it  was  roeited  twice;  and  not  only  con- 
tinued to  bo  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but 
whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the  stage — where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though 
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been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years.  The  last  I  saw,  said  Sir 
Roger,  was  the  Committee,  which  I  should  not  have  gone  to 
neither,  had  I  not  been  told  before-hand  that  it  was  a  good 
Church  of  England  comedy.*     He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of 

a  copy  from  the  French,  it  keeps  its  place — the  epilogue  is  still  expected 
and  still  spoken."  Its  reputed  author  wtis  Budgell ;  but  when  Addison  was 
asked  how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  writes©  well?  he  replied,  "The  epilogue 
was  quite  another  thing  when  1  saw  it  first"  Tonson  published  the  play; 
and  when  it  was  first  printed,  Addison's  name  appeared  to  the  epilogue; 
but  happening  to  conne  into  the  shop  early  in  the  morning  when  the  copies 
were  to  be  issued,  he  ordered  the  credit  of  it  to  be  given  to  Budgell  "  that 
it  might  add  weight  to  the  solicitation  which  he  was  then  making  for  a 
place."  This  story  was  told  to  Garrick  by  a  member  of  the  Tonson  fi^ 
mily.     The  prologue  was  by  Steele.     V.  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

*  This  comedy,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  was  popular  so  early  as 
1663.  Pcpys,  in  his  diary  of  that  year,  under  June  12,  writes — "To  the 
Theatre  Royal,  and  there  saw  the  '  Committee,'  a  merry  but  indifferent 
play;  only  Lacy's  part,  an  Irish  footman,  is  beyond  imagination."  Pos- 
terity has  not  ratified  Pepys's  criticism  as  to  the  "  indiflfercnce "  of  the 
"  Committee,"  for  it  kept  possession  of  the  stage  in  one  form  or  another 
till  very  lately.  Tlie  part  of  Teague  was  always  the  greatest  favourite, 
and  gave  to  the  comedy  the  second  title  of  "The  Faithful  Irishman." 
After  Lacy  it  was  filled  with  most  applause  by  Leigh,  whom  Charles  the 
Second  called  "/i/«  comedian:"  Griffin  and  Bowman  respectively  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  and  then  the  sponsor  of  the  well-known  je*t-book,  Joe  Miller; 
of  whom  a  mezzotint  likeness  as  Teague  is  still  extant  The  "  Committee," 
cut  down  to  a  farce,  was  till  lately  played  under  the  title  of  "  Honest 
Thieves," 

Much  of  its  earlier  celebrity  was  due  to  the  political  allusions  in  which 
the  "Committee"  abounds — to  its  being,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Roger,  "a 
good  Church-of-England  play."  Sir  R.  Howard  wrote  it  to  satirise,  in  the 
character  of  Obadiah,  the  proceedings  of  the  Roundheads;  and,  at  the 
faintest  dawn  of  religious  excitement,  its  announcement  in  the  play-bills 
was,  even  in  Sir  Roger's  time,  sure  to  attract  large  audiences.  Some  five- 
and-twenty  years  before,  when  James  the  Second  attempted  to  inflict  po- 
pery upon  Oxford,  an  interpolation  by  Leigh — who  was  playing  Teague 
in  that  city — caused  an  intense  commotion.  Tlie  head  of  University  Col- 
lege, Walker  (whose  first  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  part  in 
the  play — Obadiah),  had  gone  so  far,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king,  as  to  introduce  popish  rites,  and  to  turn  his  College  into  a  Catholic 
seminary.     Thi(«  brought  upon  him  great  indignation,  a  tremendous  burst 
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me  wbo  th»  Distressed  Mother  was ;  and  upon  hearing  tliat  she 
was  Hector^s  widow,  he  told  me  that  her  husband  was  a  brave 
man,  and  that  when  he  was  a  school-boy  bo  liad  read  liis  life  at 
the  end  of  the  Dictionary.  My  friend  asked  me,  in  the  next 
placCy  if  there  would  not  be  Home  danger  in  eoining  home  late,  in 
case  the  Mohocks  should  be  abroad.^     ^  I  assure  you  (says  he?),  I 

of  which  wa3  vented  aft«;p  Lfiirh's  oxplnit :— towards  the  oiul  of  the 
coni«dy  TeaguehoD  to  haul  in  Obadinh  witii  a  Iialtt-r  uliout  liis  nock  and  to 
threaten  to  hang  him  for  refu»ng  to  drink  tli«>  kini;' a  hoaltli.  '*  Hero/' 
MLVfl  Coiley  Cibber,  "Leiijh,  to  justify  hi.n  imrjMji!*'  with  a  stroni^er  provo- 
cation, put  himself  into  a  more  than  ordinary  ii<-at  witli  idii  captivts 
and,  having  heightened  his  mai^torH  euriniiity  to  know  what  Obadiah  had 
done  to  deserve  such  u.«api*,  Li'ii;Ii«  foldini;  his  arniji  with  a  ridicuhHia 
atare  of  aetoulshment^  rojilied:  Tp^n  in^-  elioiil,  hv  ha>  shanpe  his  ro- 
ligv>n  !  ***  The  allusion  was  caught  up  and  ran  round  like  wild  fiiv  :  the 
theatre  was  suddenly  in  an  uprnar  of  aj)j)lan«*.  Tin-  ]day  was  sloppod. 
Snrae  of  the  audienoo  ru<h(;d  l*r«»ni  \\\v  liou^.;-,  in  dpen  riot,  to  revile 
Obadiah  Walker  undor  UU  own  wimiow.-:.  Al'li.Twards  lampoons 
abounded,  and  satirieal  l'alln'h  wi-r-.-  jmbliuly  suii;;:  tljo  most  popular  of 
which  began : — 

"0!(l«»'..;w1Inli 
^inl:^  A\o  Mari:u'" 

This  adventure  was  the  tir.-?t  intimation  llii-  kinir  roeoived  of  the  disaf- 
fection of  his  Oxford  suhjcels  to  llic  popish  pr»'i.'«.'edinirs  he  had  s*.'t  on  foot 
there.  He  caused  Leijrh  to  be  s»,'Ven'ly  reprimanded;  and,  for  fear  of  tlie 
worst,  sent  down  a  regiment  of  dratroons  to  k«'<'j)  tlie  Protectant  "  town  and 
gown  "in  clieck.  It  i-«  not  imp«»-siM'-  that  Addison  may  have  assisted  in 
this  riot,  for  he  had  entered  a"  a  .-tu«I'iit  al  tjuei-n's  College  about  a  year 
before  it  liappencd. 

'  It  had  been  for  many  pr«'viou>  yoars  the  favourite  amu.-omont  of  dis- 
ftolate  youni5  men,  to  form  thomsolves  into  clubs  and  as.?oeiations  for  the 
cowardly  pleasure  of  flight inir,  and  eometim«:s  maiminc:  harmless  p»*des 
trian>s  and  even  dofenceless  women.  They  look  various  .-^laniGr  desijrnat  ions. 
At  the  Hestoration,  they  were  Muns  and  Tityre-Tus;  then  Ilvctors  and 
Scourers;*  later  still,  Nicker-?  (whose  delimit  it  wa^*  to  --majh  windows 
with  showers  of  half|H-nc«).  IFawkabit.-j,  and  lastly  Mohocks.  The-e  last 
twk  their  titl^*  from  ''a  sort  of  cannibals  in  In-lia,  who  sub.^irt  by  plundor- 

♦  •■  PUli,  tbii  is  nothing.  Wljy,  1  kn'^w  the  llc^tor^,  nn«t  bofr.ro  thorn  tlie  Muns  and 
Til}Te-Tu»;  Ibcy  were  bravo  feliowH  iadocil  In  ili<».«o  dav-^  a  man  could  not  go  from  tbo 
Rose  Tavern  to  the  Piazza  onco,  but  ho  must  venture  hL-*  lifo  tv^ice.''— The  Scourers,  by 
SKadiffiU, 

vol..   v.— 11 


\ 
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thought  I  had  fallen  into  their  hands  last  night ;  for  I  observed 
two  or  three  Insty  black  men  that  followed  me  half  way  np  Fleet- 
street,  and  mended  their  pace  behind  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put 

ing  and  devouring  all  the  nations  nl^out  them."  *  Nor  was  the  designa- 
tion inapt ;  for  if  there  was  one  sort  of  brutality  on  which  they  prided 
themselves  more  than  another,  it  was  in  tattooing ;  or  slashing  people's 
faces  with,  as  Gay  wrote,  "new  invented  wounds."  Their  other  exploits 
were  quite  as  savage  as  those  of  their  predecessors,  although  they  aimed 
at  dashing  their  mischief  with  wit  and  originality.  They  began  the  even- 
ing at  their  olubs,  by  drinking  to  excess,  in  order  to  inflame  what  little 
courage  they  possessed.  They  then  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand.  Some 
enacted  the  part  of  **  dancing-masters  "  by  thrusting  their  rapiers  between 
the  legs  of  sober  citizens  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  them  cut  the  most 
grotesque  capers.  The  hunt  spoken  of  by  Sir  Roger  was  commenced  by  a 
**  view  hallo  I  "  and  as  soon  as  the  savage  pack  had  run  down  their  victim, 
they  surrounded  him,  and  formed  a  circle  with  the  points  of  their  swords. 
One  gave  him  a  puncture  in  the  rear  which  naturally  made  him  wheel 
about,  then  came  a  prick  from  another,  and  so  they  kept  him  spinning  like 
a  top  till  in  their  mercy  they  chose  to  let  him  go  free.  An  adventure  of 
this  kind  is  narrated  in  No.  332  of  of  the  "  Spectator." 

Another  savage  diversion  was  thrusting  women  into  barrels  and  rolling 
them  down  Snow  or  Ludgate  Hill :  Gay  sings : 


-  their  mlscbIo&  done 


Where,  flrom  Snow  Hill  blsck  steepy  torrents  ran ; 
How  Matrons  hoop'd  within  a  hogshead's  womb, 
Were  tumbled  ftirlous  thonce;  the  flilllnJt  tomb 
O'er  the  stones  thonders;  bounds  from  side  to  side: 
So  BeguluB  to  save  his  country  dy'd.'^ 

Tkixia. 

At  the  date  of  the  present  "  Spectator  "  the  outrages  of  the  Mohocks 
were  so  intolerable,  that  they  became  the  subject  of  a  royal  proclamation 
issued  on  the  18th  of  March,  just  a  week  before  Sir  Roger*B  visit  to  Drury 
Lane.  Swift — who  was  horribly  afraid  of  them — mentions  some  of  their 
yillanies.  He  writes  two  days  previously  that  "two  of  the  Mohocks 
caught  a  maid  of  old  Lady  Winchelsea's  at  the  door  of  her  house  in  the  Park 
with  a  candle,  and  had  just  lighted  out  somebody.  .  They  cut  all  hep  face, 
and  beat  her  without  any  provocation." 

The  proclamation  had  little  effect  On  the  very  day  after  our  party 
went  to  the  play,  we  find  Swift  exclaiming — "  The j  go  on  still,  and  cut 
people's  faces  every  night !  but  they  shan't  cut  mine ; — I  like  it  better  as 
it  is."— • 

•"Spectator," No  "^ . 
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on  to  go  away  from  them.  You  moBt  know,  (continaed  the 
knight  with  a  smile,)  I  fancied  thoy  had  a  mind  to  hunt  me  :  for 
I  remember  an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  was 
served  such  a  trick  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time ;  for  which 
reason  he  has  not  ventured  himself  in  town  ever  since.  I  might 
have  shewn  them  very  good  sport,  had  this  been  their  dcHign  ; 
for  as  I  am  an  old  Fox-hunter,  I  should  have  turned  and  dodged, 
and  have  played  them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in 
their  lives  before.^  Sir  Roger  added,  that  if  these  gentlemen 
had  any  such  intention,  they  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  it ; 
'  for  I  threw  them  out,  (says  he,)  at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street, 
where  I  doubled  the  corner,  and  got  shelter  in  my  lodgings 
before  they  could  imagine  what  was  become  of  me.  Ilowever 
(says  the  knight),  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to- 
morrow night,  and  if  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon  me  about 
four  o'clock,  that  we  may  be  at  the  bouse  before  it  is  full,  I  will 
have  my  own  coach  in  readiness  to  attend  you,  for  John  tells  me 
he  has  got  the  fore-wheels  mended.' 

The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on 
the  same  sword  which  he  made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Stccnkirk.* 

*  Tliis  battle  was  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  fashion  for  giviuLj  the 
nomo  to  a  modish  neck-elolh.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1092,  while 
"William  IheThinl  was  in  FhinJcrs  at  the  head  of  the  allies  lie  discovered 
an  enemy's  »]}y  in  his  camp;  and  to  facilitate  a  project  of  surprising  the 
French,  His  Majesty  caused  him  to  give  his  master  false  informaliun.  The 
king  then  set  upon  tlie  enemy  at  day-hreak,  while  they  were  aslocp,  and 
routed  them.  Tho  French  generals,  Imwever,  rallied  and  formed  Iheir 
troops  on  favourable  ground,  turned  tlie  tahlor,  and  liiially  conipiered. 
The  allied  were  so  crest-fallen  and  disunited  \^y  this  tlefeat.  tliat  William 
br'^ke  uf»  Ihi;  (;ann)aign,  anil  retired  1«»  Knghwid.  The  Froneh  were  jis 
much  elated.  Their  generals — among.-l  whom  were  the  Prinee  de  Cond6 
and  the  Duke  of  Vend6me — were  received  in  Paris  wilh  aeelamatiun,  and 
the  roads  were  lined  with  jubilants.  The  prtifs  maitren  shared  in  the 
general  exultation  ;  and,  althoutrli  at  that  time  it  was  their  pri<le  to  ar- 
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Sir  Roger's  servants,  and  among  the  rest  my  old  friend  the  but- 
ler, had,  I  found,  provided  themselves  with  good  oaken  plants, 
to  attend  their  master  upon  this  occasion.  When  we  had  placed 
him  in  liis  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand,  the  captain  before 
him,  and  his  butler  at  the  head  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we 
convoyed  him  in  safety  to  the  play-house ;  where,  after  having 
marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the  captain  and  I  went  in 
with  him,  and  seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit.  As  soon  as  the 
house  was  full,  and  the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend  stood  up 
and  looked  about  him  with  that  pleasure,  which  a  mind  seasoned 
with  humanity  naturally  feels  in  itself,  at  the  sight  of  a  multi- 
tude of  people  who  seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and  partake 
of  the  same  common  entertainment.  I  could  not  but  fancy  to 
myself,  as  the  old  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that  he 
made  a  very  proper  centre  to  a  tragic  audience.  Upon  the  enter- 
ing of  Pyrrhus,  the  knight  told  me,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
King  of  France  himself  had  a  better  strut.  I  was,  indeed,  very 
attentive  to  my  old  friend's  remarks,  because  I  looked  upon 
them  as  a  piece  of  natural  criticism,  and  was  well  pleased  to  hear 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  scene,  telling  me  that  he 
could  not  imagine  how  the  play  would  end.  One  while  he  ap- 
peared much  concerned  for  Andromache  ;  and  a  little  while  after 
as  much  for  Hermione :  and  was  extremely  puzzled  to  think 
what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate  refusal  to  her 
lover's  importunities,  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was 
sure  she  would  never  have  him ;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more 

range  tlioir  luce  cravats  with  the  utmost  elaboration  ami  care;  yet,  when 
thcv  hc'ird  of  the  Jisordored  dress  iu  which  the  general*  nj)peared  in  the 
fight  from  their  haste  to  get  into  it,  they  suddenly  changed  the  fashion, 
and  wore  a  sort  of  Lxce  neglig^  which  they  called  a  **  Steenkirk."  Th« 
fashion  soon  extended  to  England,  and  for  several  years  the  "  Steenkirk  ** 
WM  your  fop*8  only  wear. — * 
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than  ordinary  vehemence,  you  cannot  imagine,  sir,  what  it  is  to 
have  to  do  with  a  widow.  Upon  Pjrrhus  his  threatening  after- 
wards to  leave  her,  the  knight  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self. Ay,  do  if  you  can.  This  part  dwelt  so  much  on  my  friend's 
imagination,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  as  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else,  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  These  widows,  sir, 
are  the  most  perverse  creatures  in  the  world.  But  pray  (says 
he),  you  that  are  a  critic,  is  this  play  according  to  your  dramatic 
rules,  as  you  call  them  ?  Should  your  people  in  tragedy  always 
talk  to  be  understood  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in 
this  play  that  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of.' 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  begun  before  I  had  time  to  give 
the  old  gentleman  an  answer ;  *  Well,  (says  the  knight,  sitting 
down  with  great  satisfaction,)  I  suppose  we  are  now  to  see  Hec- 
tor ^s  Ghost'  lie  then  renewed  his  attention,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  fell  a  praising  the  widow.  lie  made,  indeed,  a  little  mis- 
take as  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom,  at  his  first  entering,  he  took 
for  Astyanax ;  but  he  quickly  set  himself  right  in  that  partic- 
ular, though,  at  the  same  time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  seen  the  little  boy,  '  who,'  says  he,  *  must  needs 
be  a  very  fine  child  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.'  Upon 
Hermione's  going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the  audience 
gave  a  loud  clap ;  to  which  Sir  Roger  added,  '  On  my  word,  a 
notable  young  baggage  ! ' 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and  stillness  in  the 
audience  during  the  whole  action,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  to  express  their 
opinion  of  the  players,  and  of  their  respective  parts.  Sir  Roger 
hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise  Orestes,  struck  in  with  them, 
and  told  them,  that  he  thought  his  friend  Pylades  was  a  very 
sensible  man  ;  as  they  were  afterwards  applauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir 
Boger  put  in  a  second  time,  ^  And  let  me  tell  you,  (says  he,) 
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though  he  speaks  but  little,  I  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers  as 
well  as  any  of  them.*  Captain  Sentry,  seeing  two  or  three  wags 
who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an  attentive  ear  towards  Sir  Roger, 
and  fearing  lest  they  should  smoke  the  knight,  plucked  him  by 
the  elbow,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted  till 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  act.  The  knight  was  wonderfully  atten- 
tive to,  the  account  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus  his  death, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  such  a  bloody  piece 
of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  stage.  See- 
ing afterwards  Orestes  in  hiq  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordi- 
nary serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralize  (in  his  way)  upon  an 
evil  conscience,  adding,  that  *  Orestes,  in  his  madness,  looked  as 
if  he  saw  something.* 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  house,  so  we  were 
the  last  that  went  out  of  it ;  being  resolved  to  have  a  clear  pas- 
sage for  our  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among 
the  justling  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  satisfied 
with  his  entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his  lodgings  in 
the  same  manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  play-house  ;  being 
highly  pleased,  for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  performance 
of  the  excellent  piece  which  had  been  presented,  but  with  the 
satisfaction  which  it  had  given  to  the  good  old  man.  L. 
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No.  343.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  3. 


-Errat  et  lllinc 


Hao  ^enit,  bine  illuc,  <;t  qaosllbet  occnpat  artns 
8piritU8 :  6qao  fcris  butnana  1q  corpora  tranait, 

Inqao  feraa  noster 

Ot.  Met  XV.  lOS. 

^All  tbinga  aro  bat  alterd,  notblng  dies, 

And  bere  and  tbcre  tb*  nnbody'd  spirit  flies, 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickne»  diflpossess'd, 
And  lodges  wbero  it  ligbta,  in  man  or  beast 

DSTDBX. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  loves  to  shew  upon  occasion  all  tho 
little  learning  he  has  picked  up,  told  us  yesterday  at  the  club, 
that  he  thought  there  might  be  a  great  deal  said  for  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  believed 
in  that  doctrine  to  this  day.  *  Sir  Paul  Kycaut,  (says  he,)  gives 
us  an  account  of  several  well-disposed  Mahometans  that  purchase 
the  freedom  of  any  little  bird  they  see  confined  to  a  cage,  and 
think  they  merit  as  much  by  it,  as  we  should  do  here  by  ransom- 
ing any  of  our  countrymen  from  their  captivity  at  Algiers.  You 
•may  know,  (says  Will,)  the  reason  is,  because  they  consider  every 
animal  as  a  brother  or  a  sister  in  disguise,  and  therefore  think 
themselves  obliged  to  extend  their  charity  to  them,  tho*  under 
Buch  mean  circumstances.  They  will  tell  you,  (says  Will,)  that 
the  soul  of  a  man,  when  he  dies,  immediately  passes  into  the  body 
of  another  man,  or  of  "Some  brute,  which  he  resembled  in  his 
humour,  or  his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.' 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of  learning  would 
end  in.  Will  told  us  that  Jack  Freelove,  who  w*as  a  fellow  of 
whim,  made  love  to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw  away  all  their 
fondness  on  parrots,  monkeys,  and  lap-dogs.  Upon  going  to  pay 
her  a  visit  one  morning,  he  wrote  a  very  pretty  epistle  upon  this 
hint     '  Jack,  (says  he,)  was  conducted  into  the  parlour,  where  he 
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diverted  himself  for  some  time  with  her  favourite  monkey,  which 
was  chained  in  one  of  the  windows ;  till  at  length  observing  a 
pen  and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter  to  his  mis- 
tress, in  the  person  of  the  monkey ;  and  upon  her  not  coming  down 
so  soon  as  he  expected,  left  it  in  the  window,  and  went  about  his 
business. 

'  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and  seeing  her 
monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with  great  earnestness,  took  it  up,  and 
to  this  day  is  in  some  doubt,  (says  Will,)  whether  it  was  written 
by  Jack  or  the  monkey.' 

"  Madam, 
"  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long  time  waited  in 
vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  known  to  you ;  and 
having  at  present  the  conveniences  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  by  me, 
I  gladly  take  the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history  in  writing, 
which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of  mouth.  You  must  know, 
madam,  that  about  a  thousand  years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  brach- 
man,  and  versed  in  all  those  mysterious  secrets  which  your  Euro- 
pean philosopher,  called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  learned  from* 
our  fraternity.  I  had  so  ingratiated  myself  by  my  great  skill  in 
the  occult  sciences  with  a  dsemon  whom  I  used  to  converse  with, 
that  he  promised  to  grant  me  whatever  I  should  ask  of  him.  I 
desired  that  my  soul  might  never  pass  into  the  body  of  a  brute 
creature  ;  but  this  he  told  me  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me. 
I  then  begged  that  into  whatever  creature  I  should  chance  to 
transmigrate,  I  might  still  retain  my  memory,  and  be  conscious 
that  I  was  the  same  person  that  lived  in  different  animals.  This 
he  told  me  was  within  his  power,  and  accordingly  promised  on 
the  word  of  a  daemon  that  he  would  grant  me  what  I  desired. 
From  that  time  forth  I  lived  so  very  unblameably,  that  I  was 
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made  presideDt  of  a  college  of  braohmans,  an  office  which  I  dis- 
charged with  great  integrity  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

"  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human  body,  and  acted  my 
part  so  very  well  in  it,  that  I  became  first  minister  to  a  prince 
who  reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I  here  lived  in  great 
honour  for  several  years,  but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence  of 
the  brachman,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and  oppress  the  people  to  en- 
rich my  sovereign ;  till  at  length  I  became  so  odious,  that  my 
master,  to  recover  his  credit  with  his  subjects,  shot  me  through 
the  heart  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addressing  myself  to 
him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

'*  Upon  my  next  remove  I  found  myself  in  the  woods  under 
the  shape  of  a  jackall,  and  soon  listed  myself  in  the  service  of  a 
lion.  I  used  to  yelp  near  his  den  about  midnight,  which  was  his 
time  of  rousing  and  scekiug  after  his  prey.  He  always  followed 
me  in  the  rear,  and  when  1  had  run  down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat, 
or  an  hare,  after  he  had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon  it  himself, 
would  now  and  then  throw  nic  a  bone  that  was  but  half  picked 
for  my  encouragement ;  but  upon  my  being  unsuccessful  in  two 
or  three  chases,  he  gave  me  such  a  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger, 
that  I  died  of  it. 

"  In  my  next  transmigration  I  was  again  set  upon  two  legs, 
and  became  an  Indian  tax-gatherer ;  but  having  been  guilty  of 
great  extravagancies,  and  being  married  to  an  expensive  jade  of 
a  wife,  I  ran  so  cursedly  in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  shew  my  head. 
I  could  no  sooner  step  out  of  my  house,  but  I  was  arrested  by 
some  body  or  other  that  lay  in  wait  for  mc.  As  I  ventured 
abroad  one  night  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  was  taken  up  and 
hurried  into  a  dungeon,  wlicrc  I  died  a  few  months  after. 

"  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flying-Gsh,  and  in  that  state 
led  a  most  melancholy  life  for  the  space  of  six  years.  Several 
fishes  of  prey  pursued  me  when  I  was  in  the  water,  and  if  I  be- 
VOL.  V. — 11* 
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took  myself  to  my  wings,  it  was  ten  to  one  bat  I  had  a  flock  of 
birds  aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day  flying  amidst  a  fleet  of 
English  ships,  I  obseryed  a  huge  sea-gull  whetting  his  bill  and 
hovering  just  over  my  head  :  upon  my  dipping  into  the  water  to 
avoid  him,  I  fell  into  the  mouth  of  a  monstrous  shark  that  swal- 
lowed me  down  in  an  instant. 

"  I  was  some  years  afterwards,  to  my  great  surprise,  an  emi- 
nent banker  in  Lombard-street ;  and  remembering  how  I  had  for- 
merly suffered  for  want  of  money,  became  so  very  sordid  and 
avaricious,  that  the  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  was  a  mise- 
rable little  old  fellow  to  look  upon,  for  I  ha^  in  a  manner  starved 
myself,  and  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  when  I  died. 

^^  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled  and  amazed  to  find 
myself  dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I  was  heartily  concerned  to 
make  so  insignificant  a  figure,  and  did  not  know  but  some  time 
or  other  I  might  be  reduced  to  a  mite  if  I  did  not  mend  my  man- 
ners. I  therefore  applied  myself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
offices  that  were  allotted  me,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
notablest  ant  in  the  whole  molehill.  I  was  at  last  picked  up,  as  I 
was  groaning  under  a  burden,  by  an  unlucky  cock-sparrow  that 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  before  made  great  depre- 
dations upon  our  commonwealth. 

'^  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a  whole  sum- 
mer in  the  shape  of  a  bee ;  but  being  tired  with  the  painful  and 
penurious  life  I  had  undergone  in  my  two  last  transmigrations, 
I  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one  day 
headed  a  party  to  plunder  an  hive,  we  were  received  so  warmly 
by  the  swarm  which  defended  it,  that  we  were  most  of  us  left 
dead  upon  the  spot. 

"I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  transmigrations  which  I 
went  through ;  how  I  was  a  town-rake,  and  afterwards  did  pen- 
ance in  a  bay  gelding  for  ten  years ;  as  also  how  I  was  a  tailor. 
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m  dirimp,  and  a  tom-tit  In  the  last  of  these  my  shapes  I  was 
ahot  in  the  Christmas  holidays  by  a  yoang  jack-a-napes,  who 
would  needs  try  his  new  gan  upon  me. 

"  But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several  other  stages  of  life, 
to  remind  you  of  the  young  beau  who  made  love  to  you  about  six 
years  since.  Tou  may  remember,  madam,  how  ho  masked,  and 
daaeed,  and  sung,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  to  gain  you ;  and 
how  he  was  at  last  carried  off  by  a  cold  that  he  had  got  under 
your  window  one  night  in  a  serenade.  I  was  that  unfortunate 
ymiDg  fellow,  whom  you  were  then  so  cruel  to.  Not  long  after 
my  shifting  that  unlucky  body,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in 
iBthiopia,  where  I  lived  in  my  present  grotesque  shape,  till  I 
was  caught  by  a  servant  of  the  English  factory,  and  sent  over 
into  Great  Britain :  I  need  not  inform  you  bow  I  came  into 
your  hand.  You  sec  madam,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  you 
have  had  me  in  a  chain :  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this  my 
captivity,  as  you  often  bestow  on  me  those  kisses  and  caresses 
which  I  would  have  given  the  world  for,  when  I  was  a  man.  I 
hope  this  discovery  of  my  person  will  not  tend  to  my  disadvan- 
tage, but  that  you  will  still  continue  your  accustomed  favours  to 

"  Your  most  devoted 

"  humble  servant, 

"  Pug." 

P.5L  "I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to  keep  out  of 
my  way ;  for  as  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  most  formidable  of 
my  rivals,  I  may  chance  one  time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a 
snap  as  he  won't  like.''  L. 
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No.  349.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  10. 

Qaoe  lUo  ttmorum 

Mazlmas  baud  orget  lethi  metoB :  lode  roondi 
In  fermm  mens  pron*  Tirta,  animsquo  oapaoM 

MortiB 

LUOAH.L464. 

Tbrico  happy  they  beneath  thoir  northom  ekieSk 
Who  that  wont  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise  1 
Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  Ihdl  being  f^ 
Bat  msh  nndaunteil  on  the  pointed  steel, 
Provoke  approaching  fkte,  and  brarely  scorn 
To  spare  that  life  which  most  so  soon  retnm. 

Bowk. 

I  AM  very  much  pleased  with  a  consolatory  letter  of  Phalaris,' 
to  one  who  had  lost  a  son  that  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit. 
The  thought  with  whicii  he  comforts  the  afflicted  father,  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  as  follows :  that  he  should  consider  death 
had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon  his  son^s  character,  and  placed  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  vice  and  infamy :  that  while  he  lived  he  was 
still  within  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  virtue,  and  losing 
the  fame  of  which  he  was  possessed.  Death  only  closes  a  man's 
reputation,  and  determines  it  as  good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reason  why  we  are 
naturally  averse  to  the  launching  out  into  a  man's  praise  till  his 
head  is  laid  in  the  dust.  Whilst  he  is  capable  of  changing,  we 
may  be  forced  to  retract  our  opiniona  He  may  forfeit  the 
esteem  we  have  conceived  of  him,  and  some  time  or  other  appear 
to  us  under  a  different  light  from  what  he  does  at  present.  In 
short,  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  called  happy  or  unhappy, 
so  neither  can  it  be  pronounced  vicious  or  virtuous,  before  the 
conclusion  of  it. 

'  The  epistles  of  Phalarifl  were  still  believed  in  by  many  when  Addison 
wrote:  though  Bentley's  unanswerable  dissertation  had  been  published 
nearly  twelve  years. — G. 
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It  was  up^n  this  consideration  that  Epaminondas,  being  asked 
whether  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  ho  himself  deserved  most  to  be 
eatecmed  ?  '  You  must  first  see  us  die,  (said  hej  before  that 
question  can  be  answered.' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  consideration  to  a  good 
man  than  his  being  obnoxious  to  such  a  change,  so  there  is 
nothing  more  glorious  than  to  keep  up  an  uniformity  in  his 
actions,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  last. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  to  the  winding  up 
of  a  well-written  play,  where  the  principal  persons  still  act  in 
oharacter,  whatever  the  fat^  is  which  they  undergo.  There  is 
scarce  a  great  person  in  the  Grecian  or  Koman  history,  whose 
death  has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  some  writer  or  other,  and 
censured  or  applauded  according  to  the  genius  or  principles  of 
the  person  who  has  descanted  on  it.  Monsieur  de  St.  Evromont 
is  very  particular  in  setting  forth  the  constancy  and  courage  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  during  his  last  moments,  und  thinks  ho  dis- 
covers in  them  a  greater  firmness  of  mind  and  resolution  than  in 
the  death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates.  There  is  no  question 
but  this  polite  author's  affectation  of  appearing  singular  in  his 
remarks,  and  making  discoveries  which  had  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  threw  him  into  this  course  of  reflection.  It  was 
Pctronius's  merit,  that  he  died  in  the  same  gaiety  of  temper  iu 
which  he  lived ;  but  as  his  life  was  altogether  loose  and  dissolute, 
the  indifierence  which  he  shewed  at  the  close  of  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  and  levity,  rather  than 
fortitude.  The  resolution  of  Socrates  proceeded  from  very  dif- 
ferent motives,  tlie  consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  eternity.  If  the  ingenious  author  above- 
mentioned  was  so  pleased  with  gaiety  of  humour  in  a  dying  man, 
he  might  have  found  a  much  nobler  instance  of  it  in  our  country- 
man, Sir  Thomas  More. 
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This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  enlivening  his 
ordinary  discourses  with  wit  and  pleasantry ;  and,  as  Erasmus 
tells  him  in  an  epistle  dedicatory,  acted  in  all  parts  of  life  like  a 
second  Democritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  respected  as  a  martyr 
by  that  side  for  which  he  suffered.  That  innocent  mirth  whioh 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not  forsake  him  to  the 
last :  he  maintained  the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart  upon  the 
scaffold,  which  he  used  to  shew  at  his  table ;  and  upon  laying 
his  head  on  the  block,  gave  instances  of  that  good  humour  with 
which  he  had  always  entertained  his  friends  in  the  most  or- 
dinary occurrences.  His  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected.  He  did  not  look 
at  the  severing  of  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circumstance 
that  ought  to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of  his 
mind;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  im- 
mortality, he  thought  any  unusual,  degree  of  sorrow  and  con* 
cem  improper  on  such  an  occasion,  as  had  nothing  in  it  whioh 
oould  deject  or  terrify  hint 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation  from  this  example. 
Men^s  natural  fears  will  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  it  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  what  was  philosophy  in  this  extraordinary  man, 
would  be  frenzy  in  one  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  well  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  as  in  the  sanctity  of  his  life  and 
manners. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  instance  of  a  person  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  shewn  more  intrepidity  and  greatness  of 
soul  in  his  dying  moments,  than  what  we  meet  with  among  any 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  meet  with  this 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  revolutions  in  Portugal,  written  by 
the  Abbot'de  Vertot. 

When  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  had  invaded  the 
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territoriefl  of  Muly  Molno,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  in  order  to 
dethrone  him,  and  set  his  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  nephew, 
Molao  was  wearing  away  with  a  distemper  which  he  himself  knew 
was  incurable.  However,  he  prepared  for  the  reception  of  so 
fomridable  an  enemy.  He  was  indeed  so  far  spent  with  his 
ncknesB,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  out  the  whole  day  when 
the  last  decisive  battle  was  given;  but  knowing  the  fatal  consequen- 
oes  that  would  happen  to  his  children  and  people,  in  case  he  should 
die  before  he  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he  commanded  his  principal 
officers,  that  if  he  died  during  the  engagement  they  should  con- 
ceal his  death  from  the  army,  and  that  they  should  ride  up  to 
the  litter  in  which  his  corpse  was  carried,  under  pretence  of 
reoeiving  orders  from  him  as  usual.  Before  battle  begun  he  was 
carried  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  as 
they  stood  drawn  up  in  array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country.  Finding  afterwards  the 
battle  to  go  against  him,  though  he  was  very  near  his  last  agonies, 
he  threw  himself  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  led  them 
on  to  the  charge ;  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  compleat  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  He  had  no  sooner  brought  his  men 
to  the  engagement,  but  finding  himself  utterly  spent,  he  was 
again  replaced  in  his  litter,  where,  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth, 
to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  officers,  who  stood  about  him,  he  died  a 
few  moments  after  in  that  posture.  L. 
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No.  355.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  17. 

Non  ego  mordaci  distrinzi  oannine  qaenqnam. 

Otid.  Trlst  IL  668. 
I  ne^er  In  gall  dipped  my  enyenom'd  p«n, 
Nor  branded  the  bold  front  of  sbameleas  men. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  invectives  upon 
those  who  have  detracted  from  my  works,  or  spoken  in  deroga- 
tion of  my  person ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  particalar  happiness, 
that  I  have  always  hindered  my  resentments  from  proceeding  to 
this  extremity.  I  once  had  gone  through  half  a  satire,  but  found 
so  many  motions  of  humanity  rising  in  me  towards  the  persons 
whom  I  had  severely  treated,  that  I  threw  it  into  the  fire  without 
ever  finishing  it..  I  havfe  been  angry  enough  to  make  several 
little  epigrams  and  lampoons ;  and  after  having  admired  them 
a  day  or  two,  have  likewise  committed  them  to  the  flames. 
These  I  look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices  to  humanity,  and  have 
received  much  greater  satisfaction  from  the  suppressing'  such 
performances,  than  I  could  have  done  from  any  reputation  they 
might  have  procured  me,  or  from  any  mortification  they  might 
have  given  my  enemies,  in  case  I  had  made  them  public.  If  a 
man  has  any  talent  in  writing,  it  shews  a  good  mind  to  forbear 
answering  calumnies  and  reproaches  in  the  same  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness with  which  they  are  offered  :  but  when  a  man  has  been  at 
some  pains  in  making  suitable  returns  to  an  enemy,  and  has  the 
instruments  of  revenge  in  his  hands,  to  let  drop  bis  wrath,  and 
stifle  his  resentments,  seems  to  have  something  in  it  great  and 
heroical.  There  is  a  particular  merit  in  such  a  way  of  forgiving 
an  enemy ;  and  the  more  violent  and  unprovoked  the  offence  has ' 
been,  the  greater  still  is  the  merit  of  him  who  thus  forgives  it 

*  From  the  suppressing.     Dele  the,  or  add  of  after  suppressing.^ 
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I  never  met  with  a  consideration  that  is  more  finely  spun,  and 
what  has  better  pleased  me,  than  one  in  Kpietetus,*  >vhich  places 
an  enemy  in  a  new  light,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  him  altogether 
different  from  that  in  which  wo  are  used  to  regard  him.  The 
sense  of  it  is  as  follows :  '  Docs  a  man  reproach  thee  for  being 
proud  or  ill-natured,  envious  or  conceited,  ignorant  or  detract- 
ing ?  consider  with  thyself  whether  his  reproaches  are  true ;  if 
they  are  not,  consider  that  thou  art  not  the  person  whom  he 
reproaches,  but  that  he  reviles  an  imaginary  being,  and  perhaps 
loTes  what  thou  really  art,  though  he  hates  what  thou  appcarcst 
to  be.  If  his  reproaches  are  true,  if  thou  art  the  envious  ill- 
natored  man  he  takes  thee  for,  give  thyself  another  turn,  become 
mild,  affable  and  obliging,  and  his  reproaches  of  thee  naturally 
cease  :  hid  reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but  thou  art  no 
longer  the  person  whom  he  rcproacho3.' 

I  often  apply  this  rule  to  myself;  and  when  I  hear  of  a 
satirical  speech  or  writing  that  is  aimed  at  iiic,  I  examnie  my 
own  heart,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not.  If  I  bring  in  a  verdict 
against  myself,  I  endeavour  to  rectify  my  conduct  for  the  future 
in  those  particulars  which  have  drawn  the  censure  upon  me  ;  but 
if  the  whole  invective  be  grounded  upon  a  falsehood,  I  trouble 
myself  no  further  about  it,  and  look  upon  my  name  at  the  head 
of  it  to  signify  no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitious  names  made 
use  of  by  an  author  to  introduce  an  imaginary  cliaracter.  Why 
should  a  man  be  sensible  of  the  sting  of  a  reproach,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  guilt  that  is  implied  in  it  ?  or  subject  himself  to 
the  penalty,  when  he  knows  he  has  never  committed  tlie  crime  ? 
This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude,  which  every  one  owes  to  his  own  in- 
nocence, and  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  any 
merit  or  figure  to  live  at  peace  with  himself  in  a  country  that 
abounds  with  wit  and  liberty. 

»  Epict  Eneh.  cap.  48  and  64,  ed.  Birk,  1670,  8  vo.— G. 
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The  famous  Monsieur  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  the  chancellor  of 
France,  who  had  prevented  the  publication  of  a  book  against 
him,  has  the  following  words,  which  are  a  lively  picture  of  the 
greatness  of  mind  so  visible  in  the  works  of  that  author.  '  If  it 
was  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  I  should  not  be  displeased  with  the 
suppression  of  the  first  libel  that  should  abuse  me ;  but  since 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  a  small  library,  I  am  secretly, 
pleased  to  see  the  number  increased,  and  take  delight  in  raising 
a  heap  of  stones  that  envy  has  cast  at  me  without  doing  me  any 
harm.' 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monuments  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  were  mountains  of  stones  raised  upon  the  dead 
body  by  travellers,  that  used  to  cast  every  one  his  stone  upon  it 
as  they  passed  by.^  It  is  certain  that  no  monument  is  so 
glorious  as  one  which  is  thus  raised  by  the  hands  of  envy.  For 
my  part,  I  admire  an  author  for  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  enables 
him  to  bear  an  undeserved  reprgach  without  resentment,  more 
than  for  all  the  wit  of  any  the  finest  satirical  reply. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  explain  myself  in  relation  to 
those  who  have  animadverted  on  this  paper,  and  to  shew  the 
reasons  why  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  return  them  any  formal 
answer.  I  must  further  add,  that  the  work  would  have  been 
of  very  little  use  to  the  public,  had  it  been  filled  with  personal 
reflections  and  debates ;  for  which  reason  I  have  never  once 
turned  out  of  my  way  to  observe  those  little  cavils  which  have 
been  made  against  it  by  envy  or  ignorance.  The  common  fry  of 
scribblers,  who  have  no  other  way  of  being  taken  notice  of  but 
by  attacking  what  has  gained  some  reputation  in  the  world, 
would  have  furnished  me  with  business  enough,  had  they  found 
me  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  them. 

'  There  are  abundant  monuments  of  the  same  kind  in  North  Britain, 
where  they  are  called  eatnuL— O. 
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I  shall  oondude  with  the  fable  of  Boccalini's  traveller,  who 
was  so  pestered  with  the  noise  of  grasshoppers  in  his  ears,  that 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  in  great  wrath  to  kill  them  all.  This, 
says  the  author,  was  troubling  himself  to  no  manner  of  purpose  : 
had  he  pursued  his  journey  without  taking  notice  of  them,  the 
iTonblesome  insects  would  have  died  of  themselves  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  and  he  would  have  sufiered  nothing  from  them.  L. 


No.  361.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  24. 

Tartareftm  intcndit  vocem,  qua  protinns  onmis 

Contremait  domos 

ViRO.  ^n.  viL  514. 
The  blast  Tartarean  spreads  Its  notes  around ; 
The  house  a5tODish*d  trembles  at  the  sound. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  the^ollowing  letter  from  a  country 
gentleman. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  The  night  before  I  left  London  I  went  to  see  a  play,  called, 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant/  Upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain  I 
was  very  much  surprised  with  the  great  concert  of  cat-calls  which 
was  exhibited  that  evening,  and  began  to  think  with  myself  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  gone  to  a  music-meeting,  instead  of 
the  play-house.  It  appeared,  indeed,  a  little  odd  to  me,  to  sec 
so  many  persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes  assembled  together  at  a 
kind  of  caterwauling ;  for  I  cannot  look  upon  that  performance 
to  have  been  any  thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians  them- 
selves might  think  of  it.  As  I  had  no  acquaintance  in  the  house 
to  ask  questions  of,  and  was  forced  to  go  out  of  town  early  the 

*  A  tragi-oomedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. — Q. 
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next  morning,  I  could  not  learn  the  secret  of  this  matter.    What 
I  would  therefore  desire  of  you,  is,  to  give  some  account  of  this 
strange  instrument,  which  I  found  the  company  called  a  cat-call ; 
and  particularly  to  let  me  know  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  music 
lately  come  from  Italy.     For  my  own  part,  to  be  free  with  you, 
I  would  rather  hear  an  English  fiddle ;  though  I  durst  not  shew 
my  dislike  whilst  I  was  in  the  play-house,  it  being  my  chance  to 
sit  the  very  next  man  to  one  of  the  performers. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  aflfectionate  friend  and  servant, 
"  John  Shallow,  Esq." 

In  compliance  with  'Squire  Shallow's  request,  I  design  this 
paper  as  a  dissertation  upon  the  cat-call.  In  order  to  make  my- 
self a  master  of  the  subject,  I  purchased  one  the  beginning  of 
last  week,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  being  informed  at 
two  or  three  toy-shops  that  the  glayers  had  lately  bought  them 
all  up.  I  have  since  consulted  many  learned  antiquaries  in  rela- 
tion to  its  original,  and  find  them  very  much  divided  among 
themselves  upon  that  particular.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, who  is  my  good  friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  music,  concludes  from  the  simplicity  of  its  make, 
and  the  uniformity  of  its  sound,  that  the  cat-call  is  older  than 
any  of  the  inventions  of  Jubal.  He  observes  very  well,  that 
musical  instruments  took  their  first  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  other  melodious  animals  ;  and  what,  says  he,  was  more  natu- 
ral than  for  the  first  ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a 
cat  that  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  them  ?  he  added,  that 
the  cat  had  contributed  more  to  harmony  than  any  other  animal ; 
as  we  are  not  only  beholden  to  her  for  this  wind-instrument,  but 
for  our  string-music  in  general. 

Another  virtuoso  of  mj  acquaintance  will  not  allow  the  cat- 
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call  to  be  older  than  Thespis,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  appeared  in 
the  world  soon  after  the  ancient  comedy ;  for  which  reason  it  has 
still  a  place  in  our  dramatic  entertainments  :  nor  must  I  here 
omit  what  a  very  curious  gentleman,  who  is  lately  returned  from 
his  travels,  has  more  than  once  assured  me,  namely,  that  there 
was  lately  dug  up  at  Rome  the  statue  of  a  Momus,  whu  holds  an 
instrument  in  his  right-hand  very  much  resembling  our  modern 
cat-call. 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  this  invention  to  Orpheus,  and 
look  upon  the  cat-call  to  be  one  of  those  instruments  which  that 
famous  musician  made  use  of  to  draw  the  beasts  about  him.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  roasting  of  a  cat  does  not  call  together  a  great- 
er audience  of  that  species,  than  this  instrument,  if  dexterously 
played  upon  in  proper  time  and  place. 

But  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned  conjectures, 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  the  catcall  is  originally  a  piece  of 
English  music.  Its  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  some  of  our  Bri- 
tish songsters,  as  well  as  the  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to  our 
nation,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  It  has  at  least  received  great 
improvements  among  us,  whether  we  consider  the  instrument  it- 
self, or  those  several  quavers  and  graces  which  are  thrown  into 
the  playing  of  it.  Every  one  might  be  sensible  of  this,  who 
heard  that  remarkable  over-grown  cat-call  which  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  presided  over  all  the  rest  at  the  cele- 
brated performance  lately  exhibited  in  Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  original  of  the  cat-call, 
we  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  use  of  it.  The  cat-call 
exerts  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  British  theatre  :  it  very 
much  improves  the  sound  of  nonsense,  and  often  goes  along  with 
the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pronounces  it,  as  the  violin  or  harpsi- 
cord  accompanies  the  Italian  recitative. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  ancient  chorus,  in  the 
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words  of  Mr.  *  *  *.'     In  short,  a  bad  poet  has  as  great  an  anti- 
pathy to  a  cat-call,  as  many  people  have  to  a  real  cat.  . 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon  music,  has  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

^  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instrument  that  shall 
have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  th<5se  martial  ones  now  in  use  :  an  ^ 
instrument  that  shall  sink  the  spirits,  and  shake  the  nerves,  and 
curdle  the  blood,  and  inspire  despair,  and  cowardice,  and  conster- 
nation, at  a  surprising  rate.  It  is  probable  the  roaring  of  a  lion, 
the  warbling  of  cats  and  screech-owls,  together  with  a  mixture  of 
the  howling  of  dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compounded,  might 
go  a  great  way  in  this  invention.  Whether  such  anti-musio  as 
this  might  not  be  of  service  in  a  camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the  mili- 
tary men  to  consider.' 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  speculation,  I  have 
known  actually  verified  in  practice.  The  cat-call  has  struck  a 
damp  into  generals,  and  frighted  heroes  off  the  stage.  At  the 
first  sound  of  it  I  have  seen  a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a  prin- 
cess fall  into  fits.  The  humorous  lieutenant  himself  could  not 
stand  it ;  nay,  I  am  told  that  even  Almanzor  looked  like  a  moose, 
and  trembled  at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying  instrument. 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
the  stage,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  the  thought  of  that  angry 
lover,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  some  years,  took  leave 
of  his  mistress  in  a  serenade  of  cat-calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I  have  lately 
received  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who  has  long  studied  this  instru- 
ment, and  is  very  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of  the  drama.  He 
teaches  to  play  on  it  by  book,  and  to  express  by  it  the  whole  art 

'  Not  being  yet  determiued  with  whose  name  to  fill  np  the  gap  in  this 
dissertation  which  ia  noted  with  asterisks,  I  shall  defer  it  until  this  paper 
appears  with  others  in  a  volume.    Spect  in  folio,  No.  861. — C. 
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of  criticism.  He  has  his  base  and  his  treble  cat-call ;  the  former 
for  tragedy,  the  latter  for  comedy;  only  in  tragicomedies  they 
may  both  play  together  in  consort.  He  has  a  particular  squeak 
to  denote  the  violation  of  each  of  the  unities,  and  has  different 
sounds  to  shew  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player.  In 
short,  ho  teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fustian-note,  the  stupid-note, 
and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that  may  serve  as  an  act-tune  to 
an  incorrigible  play,  and  which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
oat-calL  L. 


No.  367.     THURSDAY,  MAY  1. 


— Peritunc  parclte  chartsp. 

Jdv.  Sat.  i  la 


In  raorcy  f^pare  us  when  vre  do  our  best, 
To  make  as  much  waste-pajxir  as  the  rest 


I  HAVE  often  pleased  myself  with  considering  the  two  kinds 
of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  public  from  these  my  Speculations, 
and  which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians,  I 
would  distinguish  into  the  material  and  the  formal.  By  the  latter 
I  understand  those  advantages  which  my  readers  receive,  as  their 
minds  are  either  improved  or  delighted  by  these  my  daily  labours ; 
but  having  already  several  times  descanted  on  my  endeavours  in 
this  light,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  confine  myself  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  former.  By  the  word  material  I  mean  those  be- 
nefits which  arise  to  the  public  from  these  my  Speculations,  as 
they  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  paper  manufacture, 
employ  our  artisans  in  printing,  and  find  business  for  great  num- 
bers of  indigent  persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  several  mean  materials 
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which  could  be  pat  to  do  other  use,  and  affords  work  for  several 
hands  in  the  collecting  of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other 
employment.  Those  poor  retailers,  whom  we  see  so  busy  in  every 
street,  deliver  in  their  respective  gleanings  to  the  merchant. 
The  merchant  carries  them  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill,  where  they 
pass  through  a  fresh  set  of  hands,  and  give  life  to  another  trade. 
Those  who  have  mills  on  their  estates  by  this  means  considerably 
raise  their  rents,  and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
plied with  a  manufacture,  for  which  formerly  she  was  obliged  to 
her  neighbours. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they  are 
distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set  innumerable 
artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business  to  another  mystery.  From 
hence,  accordingly  as  they  are  stained  with  news  or  politics,  they 
fly  through  the  town  in  Post-men,  Post-boys,  Daily  Courants,  Re- 
views, Medleys,  and  Examiners.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
contend  who  shall  be  the  first  bearers  of  them,  and  get  their  daily 
sustenance  by  spreading  them.  In  short,  when  I  trace  in  my 
mind  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  quire  of  Spectators,  I  find  so  many 
hands  employed  in  every  step  they  take  through  their  whole  pro- 
gress, that  while  I  am  writing  a  Spectator,  I  fancy  myself  provid- 
ing bread  for  a  multitude. 

If  I  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  some  of  my  witty  readers, 
they  will  be  apt  to  tell  me,  that  my  paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed 
and  published,  is  still  beneficial  to  the  public  on  several  occasions. 
I  must  confess  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  with  my  own  works  for 
this  twelvemonth  past :  my  landlady  often  sends  up  her  little 
daughter  to  desire  some  of  my  old  Spectators,  and  has  frequently 
told  me,  tliat  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  is  the  best  in  the 
world  to  wrap  spice  in.  They  likewise  make  a  good  foundation 
for  a  mutton-pie,   as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced,   and 
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were  very  much  sought  for  last  Christmas  by  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  changes  that  a  linen 
fragment  undergoes,  by  passing  through  the  several  hands  above- 
mentioned.  The  finest  pieces  of  Holland,  when  torn  to  tatters, 
assume  a  new  whiteness  more  beautiful  than  their  first,  and  oft^^n 
return  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  their  native  country.  A  lady  V 
shift  may  be  metamorphosed  into  billet-doux,  and  come  into  her 
possession  a  second  time.  A  beau  may  peruse  his  cravat  after 
it  is  worn  out,  with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage  than  ever  he 
did  in  a  glass.  In  a  word,  a  piece  of  cloth,  after  having  officiated 
for  some  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by  this  means  be 
raised  from  a  dunghill,  and  become  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  princess  cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavoured  to  vie  with 
one  another  for  the  reputation  of  the  finest  printing :  absolute 
governments,  as  well  as  republics,  have  encouraged  an  art  which 
^ems  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  that  was  ever  invented 
among  the  sons  of  men.  The  present  king  of  France,  in  his  pur- 
suits after  glory,  has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
promoting  of  this  useful  art,  insomuch  that  several  books  have 
been  printed  in  the  Louvre  at  his  own  expeuce,  upon  which  he 
seta  so  great  a  value,  that  be  cou.sidcrs  them  as  the  noblest  pre 
sents  he  can  make  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors.  If  we 
look  into  the  commonwealths  of  Holland  and  Venice,  we  shall 
find  that  in  this  particular  they  have  made  themselves  the  envy  of 
the  greatest  monarchies.  Elzevir  and  Aldus  are  more  frequent- 
ly mentioned  than  any  pensioner  of  the  one  or  doge  of  the  othei\ 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in   England,  and  the  great 

encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some  }ears 

last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  account, 

as  for  its  late  triumphs  and  conquests.     The  new  edition  which  is 

VOL.  v.— 12 
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giyen  as  of  Caesar's  Oommentaries,  has  already  been  taken  no- 
tice of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the 
English  press.*  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  edition  should, be  very 
correct,  which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
accurate,  learned,  and  judicious  writers  this  age  has  produced. 
The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  character,  and  of  the  several  cuts 
with  which  this  noble  work  is  illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book 
that  I  haye  ever  seen ;  and  is  a  true  instance  of  the  English  ge- 
nius, which,  though  it  does  not  come  the  first  into  any  art,  gene- 
rally carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  this  author  comes  from  a 
British  printing-house  in  so  great  a  magnificence,  as  he  is  the  first 
who  has  given  us  any  tolerable  account  of  our  country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are,  will  bfe  surprised 
to  hear  me  talk  of  learning  as  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  of  print- 
ing as  an  art  that  gains  a  reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it 
flourishes.  When  men's  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice  and 
ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon  any  thing  as  great  or  valuable^ 
which  does  not  bring  with  it  an  extraordinary  power  or  interest 
to  the  person  who  is  concerned  in  it.  But  as  I  shall  never  sink 
this  paper  so  far  as  to  engage  with  Ooths  and  Vandals,  I  shall 
only  regard  such  kind  of  reasoners  with  that  pity  which  is  due  to 
so  deplorable  a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ignorance.  L. 

'  Clarkii — Londini — fol.  1712.  'It  is,*  says  Dibdio,  *perhai)8  the  most 
sumptnous  classical  yolnme  that  this  country  ever  produced,  and  has  long 
been  the  delight  and  admiration  of  bibliog^phers.' — G. 
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No.  371.    TUESDAY,  MAY  6. 

JamiM  Igltnr  landaa  quod  de  afl^lentlbiu  nnos 

Rldebat  ? 

Jmr.    S*tx.88. 
And  aball  the  sagoi  your  approbadoii  win. 
Whose  Uogfaing  featares  wore  a  constant  grin  1 

I  SHALL  oommanioate  to  my  reader  the  following  letter  for 
the  entertainment  of  this  day. 

«  SlE, 

"  You  know  Tory  well  that  our  nation  is  more  famons  for  that 
sort  of  men  who  are  called  Whims  and  Humourists,  than  any 
other  couiltry  in  the  world  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  observed  that 
our  English  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  in  the  novel- 
ty and  variety  of  its  characters. 

"  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  Whims  which  our  coun- 
try produces,  there  are  none  whom  I  have  regarded  with  more 
curiosity  than  those  who  have  invented  any  particular  kind  of  di- 
version for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  or  their  friends.  My 
letter  shall  single  out  those  who  take  delight  in  sorting  a  compa- 
ny that  has  something  of  burlesque  and  ridicule  in  its  appear- 
ance. I  shall  make  myself  understood  by  the  following  example. 
One  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  estate, 
thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better  than  in  a  jest.^  As 
he  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  observing  that  in  the  great  conflu- 
ence of  fine  people,  there  were  several  among  them  with  long 
chins,  a  part  of  the  visage  by  which  he  himself  was  very  much 
distinguished,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a  score  of  these  remark- 

*  Democritus. — C. 

*  Yilliera,  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  father  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortly  Montague.  V.  New  Tatler,  No.  18,  notes,  and  ibidem,  p.  i.  and 
note.— C. 
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able  persons  who  had  their  moaths  in  the  middle  of  their  faces. 
They  had  no  sooner  placed  themselves  about  the  table,  but  they 
began  to  stare  upon  one  another,  not  being  able  to  imagine  what 
had  brought  them  together.     Our  English  proverb  says, 

*Tis  merry  in  the  hall, 
"When  beards  wag  all. 

It  proved  so  in  an  assembly  I  am  now  speaking  of,  who  see- 
ing so  many  peaks  of  faces  agitated  with  eating,  drinking  and  dis- 
course, and  observing  all  the  chins  that  were  present  meeting 
together  very  often  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  every  one  grew 
sensible  of  the  jest,  and  came  into  it  with  so  much  good-humour, 
that  they  lived  in  strict  friendship  and  alliance  from  that  day 
forward. 

"  The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  packed  together  a  set 
of  oglers,  as  he  called  them,  consisting  of  such  as  had  an  un- 
lucky cast  in  their  eyes.  His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see 
the  cross  bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  ^ight. 

"  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gentleman  exhibited  was 
to  the  stammerers,  whom  he  got  together  in  a  sufficient  body  to 
fill  his  table.  He  had  ordered  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  placed 
behind  a  skreen,  to  write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was  very 
easy  to  be  done  without  the  help  of  short-hand.  It  appears  by 
the  notes  which  were  taken,  that  though  their  conversation  never 
fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty  words  spoken  during  tbe  first 
course ;  that  upon  serving  up  the  second,  one  of  the  company  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them,  that  the  ducklins  and  spar- 
row-grass was  very  good ;  and  that  another  took  up  the  same  time 
in  declaring  himself  of  the  same  opinion.  This  jest  did  not,  how- 
ever, go  off  so  well  as  the  former ;  for  one  of  the  guests  being  a 
brave  man,  and  fuller  of  resentment  than  he  knew  how  to  express, 


went  out  of  the  room  J  and  ae  fit  tbe  facetious  in  v  iter  a,  chiiilenga 
in  writing,  whtoh  though  it  was  afterwards  dropped  by  tlie  inter- 
poiUioti  of  friendi;,  put  a  stop  to  these  ludicrous  eutcirtiunmiints, 

"  Now,  sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  as  there 
is  tio  moral  id  these  jcst^,  they  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and 
looked  upon  rather  as  pieces  of  unluckiness  thaa  wit.  HoweFcri 
aa  it  ia  natuml  for  on©  mau  to  redne  upon  the  thought  of  another, 
and  impoagible  for  any  single  person,  how  great  soever  his  partg 
loay  be^  to  inveat  an  art,  and  bring  it  to  itB  utmost  perfection  ;  I 
shall  here  give  you  an  account  of  an  honest  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
"^uabitanee,  who  upon  hearing  the  character  of  the  wit  ahove-meu- 
tioned,  ha^  himself  ai^sutned  it,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  it  to 
the  betiefi^  of  mankind.  lie  invited  half  a  doicen  of  hia  friends 
one  day  to  dinner,  who  were  each  of  them  famous  fur  inserting 
several  redundant  phrases  in  their  diaeourse^  as  '  D*ye  b^ar  me, 
I>*ye  see,  That  is,  And  so,  sir*^  Eaeh  of  tlie  guests  making  fre- 
♦jaeiit  use  of  his  particular  elegance,  appeared  so  ridiculous  to  Lis 
neighbour,  that  he  could  not  but  reflect  upon  himself  as  appear- 
ing efjually  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of  the  company  :  by  this  means, 
before  they  bad  sat  long  together,  every  one  latking^  with  the 
greatest  circumspection^  and  carefully  avoiding  his  favourite  ex- 
pletive, the  conversation  was  cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  bad 
a  greater  quantity  of  sense,  though  less  of  sound  in  it 

**  The  same  welUneaning  gentleman  took  occasion  at  another 
time,  to  bring  together  such  of  hii  friends  as  were  addicted  to  a 
fciollsh  habitual  custom  of  swearing.  In  order  to  shew  tbem  the 
absurdity  of  the  practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention  above* 
mentioned,  having  placed  an  amanuensis  in  a  private  part  of  the 
room.  After  thd  second  hc»ttle,  when  men  open  their  minds  witb- 
0>iit  reaervej  my  honest  friend  began  to  take  notice  of  the  many 
aouorous  but  unnecessary  words  that  had  passed  in  his  houae 
since  their  sitting  down  at  table,  and  bow  much  good  conversation 


^^ 
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they  had  lost  by  giving  way  to  such  superflnous  phrases.  What 
a  tax,  says  he,  would  they  have  raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  pat 
the  laws  in  execution  upon  one  another  ?  Every  one  of  them 
took  this  gentle  reproof  in  good  part :  upon  which  he  told  them, 
that  knowing  their  conversation  would  have  no  secrets  in  it,  he 
had  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  for  the  humour- 
sake  would  read  it  to  them  if  they  pleased.  There  were  ten 
sheets  of  it,  which  might  have  been  reduced  to  two,  had  there  not 
been  those  abominable  interpolations,  I  have  before  mentioned. 
Upon  the  reading  of  it  in  cold  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  con- 
ference of  fiends  than  of  men.  In  short,  every  one  trembled  at 
himself  upon  hearing  calmly  what  he  had  pronounced  amidst  the 
heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse.  • 

•  '^  I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion  wherein  he  made  use 
of  the  same  invention  to  cure  a  different  kind  of  men,  who  are 
the  pests  of  all  polite  conversation,  and  murder  time  as  much  as 
either  of  the  two  former,  though  they  do  it  more  innocently ;  I 
mean  that  dull  generation  of  story-tellers.  My  friend  got  to- 
gether about  half  a  dozen  of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  infected 
with  this  strange  malady.  The  first  day  one  of  them  sitting 
down,  entered  upon  the  siege  of  Namur,  which  lasted  till  four 
o'clock,  their  time  of  parting.  The  second  day  a  North  Briton 
took  possession  of  the  discourse,  which  it  was  impossible  to  get 
out  of  his  hands  so  long  as  the  company  staid  together.  The 
third  day  was  engrossed  after  the  same  manner  by  a'  story  of  the 
same  length.  They  at  last  began  to  reflect  upon  this  barbarous 
way  of  treating  one  another,  and  by  this  means  awakened  out  of 
that  lethargy  with  which  each  of  them  had  been  seized  for  several 
years. 

"  As  you  have  somewhere  declared,  that  extraordinary  and 
uncommon  characters  of  mankind  are  the  game  which  you  de- 
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li|^  in,  and  as  I  look  upon  yon  to  be  the  greatest  sportsman,  or, 
if  you  please,  the  Nimrod  among  this  species  of  writers,  I  thought 
this  disoorery  would  not  be  uuaoeeptable  to  yon. 

''  I  am,  sir,"  &c 

L 
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Qnld  4iiiiqM  vltet,  nnnqiuin  homliil  Mtis 

OMitimi«fttailicrM 

HoiL  a  Od.  lUL  IIL 
What  each  should  fly,  Is  seldom  known; 
Wo,  mproiidad,  ars  nndooo. 


Love  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still  prodaoes,  among 
the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a  thousand  imaginary  distresses 
and  poetical  complaints.  It  makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroon- 
dates,  and  converts  a  brutal  rustic  into  a  gentle  swain.  The  most 
ordinary  plebeian  or  mechanic  in  love,  bleeds  and  pines  away 
with  a  certain  elegance  and  tenderness  of  sentiments  which  this 
passion  naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languishings  of  a  mind  infected  with  this  soft- 
ness, have  given  birth  to  a  phrase  which  is  made  use  of  by  all 
the  melting  tribe,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  I  mean  that  of 
*  dying  for  love.' 

Romances,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  this  passion,  are 
full  of  these  metaphorical  deaths.  Heroes  and  heroines,  knights, 
■quires,  and  damsels,  are  all  of  them  in  a  dying  condition.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  mortality  in  our  modem  tragedies,  where 
every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds,  and  dies.  Many  of  the  poets,  to 
describe  the  execution  which  is  done  by  this  passion,  represent 
the  fair  sex  as  basilisks  that  destroy  with  their  eyes ;  but  I  think 
Mr.  Cowley  has  with  greater  justness  of  thought  compared  a 
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beaatifal  woman  to  a  porcupine^  that  sends  an  arrow  from  every 
part. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  there  is  no  way  so  cflfectual  for  the 
cure  of  this  general  infirmity,  as  a  man's  reflecting  upon  the  mo- 
tives .that  produce  it  When  the  passion  proceeds  from  the  sense 
of  any  virtue  or  perfection  in  the  persons  beloved,  I  would  by  no 
means  discourage  it ;  but  if  a  man  considers  that  all  his  heavy 
complaints  of  wounds  and  deaths  rise  from  some  little  afifectations 
of  coquetry,  which  are  improved  into  charms  by  his  own  fond  im- 
agination, the  very  laying  before  himself  the  cause  of  his  distem- 
per, may  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the  several  bundles 
of  letters  which  I  have  received  from  dying  people,  and  composed 
out  of  them  the  following  bill  of  mortality,  which  I  shall  lay  be- 
fore my  reader  without  any  further  preface,  as  hoping  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  discoveriDg  those  several  places  where  there 
is  most  danger,  and  those  fatal  arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  de- 
stroy the  heedless  and  unwary. 

Lysander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  third  of  September. 

Thyrsis,  shot  from  a  casement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  S.  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stocking,  as  she  was  step- 
ping out  of  a  coach. 

Will.  Simple,  smitten  at  the  Opera  by  the  glance  of  an  eye 
that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stood  by  him. 

Tho.  Yainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  ball. 

Tim.  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left  shoulder 
by  Coquetilla,  as  he  was  talking  carelessly  with  her  in  a  bow- 
window. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  play-house  in  Drury-lane 
by  a  frown. 
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Philander,  mortallj  wounded  by  Oleora,  as  she  was  adjusting 
her  tucker. 

Balph  Ckipelj)  Esq.  hit  by  a  random  shot  at  the  ring. 

F.  B.  oanght  his  death  upon  the  water,  April  ihe  Ist 

W.  W.  killed  bj  an  unknown  hand,  tiiat  was  playmg  with 
the  glove  off  upon  the  side  of  the  front-box  in  Drury-lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazj,  Bart  hurt  by  the  brush  of  a  whalebone 
petticoat. 

Sylyius,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan  at  St  James's 
ehurch. 

Damon,  struck  tiirough  the  heart  by  a  diamond  necklace. 

Thomas  Trusty,  Francis  Ctoosequill,  William  Meanwell,  Ed- 
ward Callow,  Esqs.  standing  in  a  row,  fell  all  four  at  the  same 
time,  by  an  ogle  of  the  Widow  Trapland. 

Tom  Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  lady's  tail  as  he  came 
out  of  the  playhouse,  she  turned  full  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

Dick  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the  Queen's  box  in  the 
third  act  of  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his  walk  to  Islington 
by  Mrs.  Susannah  Cross-stitch,  as  she  was  clambering  over  a 
stile. 

B,  F.  T,  W.  S,  I.  M,  P.  &c.  put  to  death  in  the  last  birth-day 
massacre. 

Boger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  by  a 
white-wash. 

Musidorus,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of  a  dimple  in  Be- 
linda's left  cheek. 

Ned  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  her  glove  (which  she  had 
dropped  on  purpose)  she  received  it,  and  took  away  his  life  wit)i 
a  curtsey. 

John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight  hurt  from  a  pair 
VOL.  V. — 12* 
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of  bine  ejeS)  as  he  was  making  his  escape  was  dispatdied  bj  a 
smile. 

Strephon,  killed  by  Glarinda  as  she  looked  down  into  the  pit. 

Charles  Careless,  shot  flying  by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  unex- 
pectedly popped  her  head  upon  him  out  of  a  coach. 

Josiah  Wither,  aged  threescore  and  three,  sent  to  his  long 
home  by  Elizabeth  Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  FreeloYC,  murdered  by  Melissa  in  her  hair. 

William  Wiseacre,  Gent,  drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears  by  Moll 
Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister  at  law, 
assassinated  in  his  chambers  the  sixth  instant  by  Kitty  Sly,  who 
pretended  to  come  to  him  for  his  advice.*  J. 


No.  381.'    SATURDAY,  MAY  17. 

.fqaam  memento  reboA  in  ardnis 
^errare  mentem,  non  seciis  ac  bonis 

Ab  insolontl  temperatam 

LoBtltla,  moriture  DelL 

HoB.&Od.iLl. 
B«  calm,  my  Delias,  and  serene, 
However  fortune  change  the  scene : 
In  ihf  most  dejected  state 
Sink  not  underneath  the  weight ; 
Nor  yet  when  hi4>p7  days  begin, 
And  the  ftill  tide  comes  rolling  in, 
Let  a  fierce  nnraly  Joy 
The  settled  quiet  of  thy  mind  destroy. 
Aifoir. 

I  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.     The  latter 
I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  an  habit  of  the  mind.     Mirth 

'  V.  N08.  887-398.— -C. 

*■  The  eRBy  humour  of  this  paper  is  supported  and  set  ofif  by  an  exquis- 
ite expression.- -H. 
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if  short  and  transient,  oheaifolness  fixed  and  permanent.  Those 
are  often  raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth,  who  are 
snl^eot  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  mehmcholy :  on  the  eon- 
traty,  ohearfolness,  thongh  it  does  not  pve  the  mind  sndh  an 
exquisite  gladness,  prevents  us  from  (ailing  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Ifirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a 
gloom  of  olonds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment;  ehearfblness  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and 
perpetual  serenity. 

Hen  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirtii  as  too  wanton  and 
dissolute  for  a  state  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  a  oertain 
triumph  and  insolence'  of  heart,  that  is  inconsistent  with  a 
life  which  is  every  moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
Writers  of  this  complexion  have  observed,  that  the  sacred  per- 
son who  was  the  great  pattern  of  perfection  was  never  seen  to 
laugh. 

Chearfolness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  exceptions ; 
it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed  nature,  it  does  not  throw  the 
mind  into  a  condition  improper  for  the  present  state  of  humani- 
ty, and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  characters  of  those  who  are 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philosophers  among  the  heathens,  as 
well  as  among  those  who  have  been  deservedly  esteemed  as  saints 
and  holy  men  among  christians. 

If  we  consider  chearfulness  in  three  lights,  with  regard  to 
ourselves,  to  those  we  converse  with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of 
our  being,  it  will  not  a  little  recommend  itself  on  each  of  these 
accounts.  The  man  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  master  of  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul :  his  imagination  is  always 
clear,  and  his  judgment  undisturbed :  his  temper  is  even  and  un- 
ruffled, whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  a  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  him,  tastes  all 


tlje  pleasures  of  the  ereatiou  which  &re  poured  ahcut  biin,  ^id 
does  not  feel  the  full  weiglit  of  ihose  aeeidenial  evils  whidi  luay 
he^l  him. 

If  ffc  coBiiider  him  in  relation  to  the  persona  whom  he  con- 
verses with,  it  natttrally  produces  love  and  good -will  towards 
him*  A  ohearful  mind  is  not  onlj  disposed  to  be  afable  and 
obliging^  but  raises  the  same  good  humour  in  those  who  come 
within  its  influence*  A  man  finds  himself  pleased^  he  does  not 
know  whj^,  with  the  ohearfulnesa  of  his  companion  :  it  ifi  like  & 
sudden  ennshine  that  awakens  ji  gecret  delight  in  the  mind,  with- 
out her  attending  to  it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord, 
and  naturaUj  flows  out  into  friendship  and  bcncvolenee  towards 
the  person  who  baa  so  kindlj  an  effect  upon  it 

When  I  consider  this  chearful  state  of  mind  in  its  third  rela- 
iion^  I  cannot  but  looic  upon  it  as  a  constant  habitual  gratitude 
to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  inward  c  hear  fulness  is  an 
implicit  pratae  and  thanksgiving  to  Providenee  under  all  iU  dis- 
pensations. It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  state  wherein  we 
are  placed,  and  a  secret  approbation  of  the  Divine  Will  in  hi» 
conduct  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  mj  opbion,  can  reaaona- 
blj  deprive  us  of  this  chearfulness  of  heart.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  sense  of  gnilt.  A  man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  im- 
penitence, can  have  no  title  to  that  ©vonness  and  tranquillitj  of 
mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  the  natural  efieet  of 
virtue  and  innocence.  C  hear  fulness  in  aa  ill  man  dcsorvea  a 
harder  name  than  language  can  furnish  us  with^  and  in  manj 
degrees  beyond  what  we  commonly  eaU  foUy  or  madness. 

Atbeism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  Supreme  Bein^ 
and  eonsequentlj  of  a  future  states  under  whatsoever  titles  it 
shelters  itself,  may  likewise  very  reasonnbly  deprive  a  man  of 
this  cbearfulness  of  temper.     There  ia  something  so  particuUrly 
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gloomy  and  offeiuiiye  to  human  nature  in  the  protpeot  of  non-ez- 
iatenoe,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder,  with  manj  excellent  writers, 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  oat-live  the  expectation  of  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  ia  bo  little  to 
be  donbted,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of,  and 
*«iieh  a  truth  as  we  meet  with  in  every  object,  in  every  occur- 
rence, and  in  every  thought  If  we  look  into  the  characters  of 
this  tribe  of  infidels,  we  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of  pride, 
spleen  and  cavil :  it  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that  men,  who  are  un- 
easy to  themselves,  should  be  so  to  tiie  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  him- 
self, who  is  in  danger  every  mom«it  of  losing  his  entire  existeneei 
and  dropping  into  nothing  ? 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therefore  no  pretence  to 
chearfolncss,  and  would  act  very  unreasonably,  should  they  en- 
deavour after  it.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good 
humour,  and  enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation ;  -of  being  miserable,  or  of 
not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  principles,  which  are 
destructive  of  chearfulness  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 
right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  that  ought  to  banish 
this  happy  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  sickness, 
shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age,  nay  death  itself,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  evils.  A  good 
mind  may  bear  up  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and 
with  chearfulness  of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tempest  does  not 
discompose  him,*  which  he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful 
harbour. 

*  The  relative  is  too  far  from  the  anUeedetU,  The  whole  sentence  had 
nm  better  thus :  the  tovdng  of  a  tempett  doet  not  ditccmpote  him^  who  tt 
ture  of  being  driven  by  it  into  ajoyfvJL  harbour. — ^H. 
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A  man  who  uses  his  best  eDdeavours  to  live  aocordiog  to  the 
dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason,  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 
ehearfulnesss,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that 
Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependance.  If  he  looks  into  himself, 
he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence,  which  is  so  lately  bestow- 
ed upon  him,  and  which,  after  millions  of  ages,  will  be  still  new, 
and  still  in  its  beginning.  How  many  self-congratulatiqas  natu- 
rally arise  in  the  mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its  entrance  into 
eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  those  improvable  Acuities, 
which  in  a  few  years,  and  even  at  its  first  setting  out,  have  made 
so  considerable  a  progress,  and  which  will  be  still  receiving  an 
increase  of  perfection,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  happiness? 
The  consciousness  of  such  a  Being  spreads  a  perpetual  diffusion 
of*  joy  through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  makes  him  look 
upon  himself  every  moment  as  more  happy  than  he  knows  how  to 
conceive. 

The  second  source  of  chearfulness  to  a  good  mind,  is  its  con- 
sideration of  that  Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependance,  and 
in  whom,  though  we  behold  him  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint 
discoveries  of  his  perfections,  we  see  every  thing  that  we  can 
imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We  find  ourselves  every 
where  upheld  by  his  goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  im- 
mensity of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  depend  upon  a  Being 
whose  power  qualifies  him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity  of 
means,  whose  goodness  and  truth  engage  him  to  make  those 
happy  who  desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unchangeableness  will 
secure  us  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such   considerations,  which  every  one   should  perpetually 

cherish  in   his  thoughts,  will  banish  from  us  all  that  secret 

heaviness  of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are  subject  to  when 

they  lie  under  no  real  affliction,  all  that  anguish  which  we  may 

•  Either  omit  cUffunwi  of,  or,  for  Mpreads,  read  occonofu.— H. 
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ftd  from  sn  eril  that  actnaUj  oppresses  ns,  to  which  I  maj  like- 
vise  add  those  little  eraoklings  of  mirth  and  foUj  that  are  apter 
to  betray  firtue  than  support  it ;  and  establish  in  ns  sadi  an 
eren  and  ohearfol  temper,  as  makes  ns  pleasing  to  ourselves, 
to  those  with  whom  we  oonyerse,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were 
made  to  please.  J. 


Ko.  883.    TUESDAY,  MAY  20. 

GrimlnlbiiB  debent  hortot- 


As  I  was  sittiDg  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  subject  for 
my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my 
landlady's  door,  and  upon  the<  opening  of  it,  a  loud  chearful  voico 
inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The  child  who 
went  to  the  door  answered  very  innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge 
there.  I  immediately  recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend  Sir 
Boger's  voice ;  and  that  I  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the 
water  to  SpringCrarden,'  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening.   Tho 

'  Fox-hall  or  Yauxhall  Gardens  were  a  substitute  for  old  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Charing  Cross,  when  the  latter  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  public  en- 
tertainment and  began  to  be  covered  with  private  residences.  The  name 
waa  derived  from  a  "spring"  which  supplied  a  jet  "by  a  wheel,  which 
the  gardener  turns  at  a  distance,  through  a  number  of  little  pipes.** — 
{HetUzHer*8  IVavelt.)  The  jet  was  concealed,  and  did  not  spurt  forth  until 
an  xmwary  visitor  trod  on  a  particular  spot^  when  there  came  a  self-ad- 
ministered shower  bath.  This,  with  archery,  bowls,  a  grove  of  "  warbling 
birds^"  a  pleasant  yard  and  a  pond  for  bathing,  furnished  the  amusementa 
"Sometimes,"  says  Evelyn,  "  they  would  have  music,  and  sup  on  barges 
on  the  water." 

At  the  Restoration  builders  invaded  Spring  Gardens,  and  its  name  waa 
transferred  to  Yauxhall  Gardens,  which  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir 
Samuel  Moreland,  who  had  already  (in  1667)  built  a  large  room  there. 
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knight  put  me  in  mind  of  mj  promise  from  the  fitair-case,  but 
told  me  that  if  I  was  speculating,  he  would  stay  below  till  I  had 
done.  Upon  my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of  the 
family  got  about  my  old  friend,  and  my  landlady  herself,  who  is 
a  notable  prating  gossip,  engaged  in  a  conference  with  him ;  being 
mightily  pleased  with  his  streaking  her  little  boy  upon  the  head, 
and  bidding  him  be  a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple- stairs,  but  we  were 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  watermen,  offering  their  respective 
services.  Sir  Eoger,  after  having  looked  about  him  very  atten- 
tively, spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately  gave  him 
orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  As  we  were  walking  towards  it, 
^  You  must  know,  (says  Sir  Eoger,)  I  never  make  use  of  any  body 
to  row  me  that  has  not  either  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would 
rather  bate  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar,  than  not  employ  an 
honest  man  that  has  been  wounded^in  the  Queen^s  service.  If  I 
was  a  lord  or  a  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fel- 
low in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg.' 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself,  and  trimmed  the 
boat  with  his  coachman,  who,  being  a  very  sober  man,  always 
serves  for  ballast  on  these  occasions,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way 
to  Fox-hall.     Sir  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  us  the  his* 

Except  the  Spring,  the  amusements  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  old 
garden.  The  **  close  walks  "  were  an  especial  attraction  for  other  reasons 
than  the  nightingales ;  which,  in  their  proper  season,  warhled  in  the  trees. 
"The  windings  and  turnings  in  the  little  wilderness,"  quoth  Tom  Brown, 
"are  so  intricate,  that  the  most  experienced  mothers  have  often  lost  them- 
selves in  looking  for  their  daughters."  We  hear  little  of  Vauxhall  from 
the  year  of  Sir  Roger's  visit  (1712)  till  1782,  when  it  was  resuscitated  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers :  he  termed  it  a  Ridotto  al  Fresco,  collected  an  effi- 
cient orchestra,  set  up  an  organ,  engaged  Hogarth  and  Roubillac  to  deco- 
rate the  great  room  with  paintings  and  statuary,  and  issued  silver  season 
tickets  at  a  guinea  each.  From  his  time  till  about  ten  or  fifteen  years 
since^  Vauxhall  retained  its  popularity. — *, 
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lory  of  his  right  leg,  and  hearing  that  he  had  left  it  at  La  Hogne, 
with  many  particulars  which  passed  in  that  glorious  action,  the 
knight  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart  made  several  reflections  on  the 
greatness  of  the  British  nation ;  as,  that  one  Englishman  could 
beat  three  Frenchmen;  that  we  could  never  be  in  danger  of 
popery  so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet ;  .that  the  Thames 
was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe;  that  London-bridge  was  a 
greater  piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ; 
with  many  other  honest  prejudices  which  naturally  cleave  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight  turning  about  his  head 
twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  survey  of  this  great  metropolis,  bid  me 
observe  how  thick  the  city  was  set  with  churches,  and  that  there 
was  scarce  a  siogle  steeple  on  this  side  Temple-bar.  '  A  most 
heathenish  sight !  (says  Sir  Roger :)  There  is  no  religion  at 
this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new  churches  will  very  much 
mend  the  prospect;  but  church-wcrk  is  slow,  church-work  is 
slow ! ' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned  in  Sir 
Roger^s  character,  his  custom  of  saluting  every  body  that  passes 
by  him  with  a  good-morrow  or  a  good-night  This  the  old  man 
does  out  of  the  overflowings  of  humanity,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  renders  him  so  popular  among  all  his  country  neighbours, 
that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  in  making  him  once  or 
twice  knight  of  the  shire.  He  cannot  forbear  this  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one  in  his  morn- 
ing or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him  to  several  boats  that 
passed  by  us  upon  the  water ;  but  to  the  knight's  great  surprise, 
as  he  gave  the  good-night  to  two  or  three  young  fellows  a  little 
before  our  landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of  returning  the  civility, 
asked  us  what  queer  old  put  we  had  in  the  boat,  and  whether  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years  ?  with  a  great 
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deal  of  the  like  Thames  ribaldry/  Sir  Roger  seemed  a  little 
shocked  at  first,  but  at  length  assuming  a  face  of  magistracy,  told 
us,  '  that  if  he  were  a  Middlesex  justice,  he  would  make  such  va- 
grants know  that  her  Majesty's  subjects  were  no  more  to  be 
abused  by  water  than  by  land.' 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-Garden,  which  is  exquisitely 
pleasant  at  this  time  of  year.  When  I  considered  the  fragrancy 
of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung  upon 
the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under  their 
shades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahom- 
etan paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mmd  of  a  little 
coppice  by  his  house  in  the  country,  which  his  chaplain  used  to 
call  an  aviary  of  nightingales.  '  You  must  understand,  (says  the 
knight,)  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love 
so  much  as  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator  !  the  many 
moon-light  nights  that  I  have  walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on 
the  widow  by  the  music  of  the  nightingale  ! '  He  here  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  a  mask,  who 
came  behind  him,  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her  ?  But 
the  knight  being  startled  at  so  imexpected  a  familiarity,  and  dis- 
pleased to  be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow,  told 
her,  ^  She  was  a  wanton  baggage,'  and  bid  her  go  about  her  busi- 
ness. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton  ale,  and  a 
slice  of  hung-beef.  When  we  had  done  eating  ourselves,  the 
knight  called  a  waiter  to  him,  and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder 
to  a  waterman  that  had  but  one  leg.      I  perceived  the  fellow 

*  The  "silent  highway"  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  that  inter- 
change of  wit  and  repartee  in  which  the  lower  orders^  and  ev«n  £ao«- 
tioos  people  of  quality,  loved  to  indulge.  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  Swift^ 
and  Dr.  Johnson  have  bequeathed  to  us  some  of  these  smart  sayings:  bat 
they  are  too  coarse  for  repetition. — *. 
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Btaied  upon  him  at  the  oddnesa  of  the  meesage,  and  was  goiog  to 
be  sauoy ;  upon  which  I  ratified  the  knii^t's  eommands  with  a 
peremptory  look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  old  friend  thinking 
himself  obliged,  as  a  member  of  the  Quomm,  to  animadvert  ap<m 
the  morals  of  the  plaee,  told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  sat 
at  the  bar,  <  that  he  should  be  a  better  enstomef  to  her  gardoi, 
if  there  were  more  nightingales  and  ftwer  strumpets.'  L 
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Quid  pUT^  tnnqiilllet 

Hob.  1.  £p.  zrllL  102. 
What  calms  th6  breast,  and  makes  the  mind  serene. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  spoke  of  chearfolness  as  it  is  a 
moral  habit  of  the  mind,  and  accordingly  mentioned  such  moral 
motives  as  are  apt  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper 
in  the  soul  of  man :  I  shall  now  consider  chearfuluess  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  and  reflect  on  those  motives  to  it,  which  are  indifferent 
either  as  to  virtue  or  vice. 

Chearfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  promoter  of  health. 
Bepinings,  and  secret  murmurs*  of  heart,  give  imperceptible 
strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are  com- 
posed, and  wear  out  the  machine  insensibly ;  not  to  mention  those 
violent  ferments  which  they  stir  up  in  the  blood,  and  those  irreg- 
ular disturbed  motions  which  they  raise  in  the  animal  spirits.  I 
scarce  remember,  in  my  own  observation,  to  have  met  with  any 
old  men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our  English  phrase)  wear 
well,  that  had  not  at  least  a  certain  indolence  in  their  humour, 
if  not  a  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  and  chearfulness  of  heart. 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  health  and  chearfalness  mutuallj  beget  each 
other  ;  with  this  difference,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  health  which  is  not  attended  with  a  certain  chearfalness, 
but  very  often  see  chearfulness  where  there  is  no  great  degree  of 
health. 

Chearfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to  the  mind  as 
to  the  body :  it  banishes  all  anxious  care  and  discontent,  sooths 
and  composes  the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual 
calm.  But  having  already  touched  on  this  last  consideration,  I 
shall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed,  is 
filled  with  innumerable  objects  that  are  proper  to  raise  and  keep 
alive  this  happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  wo  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man,  one 
would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use ;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  its 
natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was 
made  for  our  pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is  as  the  great  soul  of 
the  universe,  and  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  a  parti- 
cular influence  in  chearing  the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the 
heart  glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made  for  our  service 
or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  their 
music,  furnish  us  with  game,  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the 
delightfulness  of  their  appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  to  the  soil  through  which 
they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have  made  it  an 
argument  for  Providence,  that  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
green,  rather  than  with  any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right 
mixture  of  light  and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the 
eye  instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.  For  this  reason  several 
painters  have  a  green  cloth  hanging  near  them,  to  ease  the  eye 
upon,  after  too  great  an  application  to  their  colouring.     A  famous 


modetQ  philoBOpher  aoeouutB  for  it  in  the  following  manner  :  >  all 
eolouffi  that  are  more  laminpus,  overpower  and  diiSfiipat«  the  ani- 
mal «pifitB  which  are  employed  in  Bight ;  on  the  contran%  those 
that  arc  more  obscure  do  not  give  the  animal  gptrits  a  £uffident 
e]£orcise;  whereas  the  rajs  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  ^ecn, 
fall  upon  the  eje  in  snoh  a  due  proportion,  that  thuy  give  the 
anitnal  spirits  their  proper  play,  and  by  keeping  up  the  struggle 
in  a  just  balanee,  exeite  a  very  plcmsing  and  agreeable  BeQ^atiou. 
Let  the  cause  be  what  it  will}  the  efiect  is  certain,  for  which 
fea^m  tlie  poets  aierlbe  to  this  particular  colour  the  epithet  of 
diearful* 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the  works  of  nature, 
and  how  thc^  are  at  the  same  time  both  uBeful  and  entertaiohig, 
we  find  that  the  mo&t  important  partii  in  the  vegetable  world  are 
those  which  are  tlie  most  beautiful  These  are  the  seeds  by 
which  the  several  races  of  plants  are  propagatod  and  oontlnuedf 
and  which  are  always  lodged  in  flowers  or  blossoms.  Natuw 
seems  to  hide  her  principal  design,  Oind  to  be  iudustrioua  in  mak* 
ing  the  earth  gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her 
great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own  preservation.  The  hnsband- 
sian  after  the  same  manner  id  employed  in  laying  out  the  whole 
country  into  a  kind  of  garden  or  landscape,  and  making  every 
thing  smile  about  him,  whilst  in  reality  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
of  the  harvest,  and  increase  whioh  is  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  has  taken  care  to 
keep  up  this  ch  ear  fulness  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  having  formed 
It  after  £ueh  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving  delight 
&om  several  objects  which  seem  to  have  verj  little  use  in  them ; 

ias  from  the  wildne?t3  of  rocks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque 
parts  of  nature.     Tbo.sc  who  are  versed  in  philosophy  may  still 
earry  this  consideration  higher,  by  observing,  that  if  matter  had 
>  Newton.— a 
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appeared  to  us  endowed  only  with  those  real  qu^tiea  which  il 
injtually  posaesses^  it  would  liave  made  but  a  very  joyless  and 
une*jniforUble  figure ;  and  why  has  Providence  given  it  a  power 
of  producing  in  us  such  imaginary  qualitieSj  and  tastes,  and  col- 
ours, sounds  and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  in 
coDversant  in  the  lower  stations  of  nature,  might  have  hie  mind 
chcared  and  delighted  with  agreeable  sensations?  In  short,  tho 
whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theatre  filled  with  ohjecta  that  either 
raise  in  us  pleasure,  amasemeut,  or  admiration. 

The  reader -s  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  the  viciissitude 
of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons,  with  all  that  variety  of 
ioenes  which  diveri»ity  the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a 
perpetual  iuceession  of  beautiful  and  pleasing  images. 

I  shall  not  hero  mention  the  several  entertainments  of  arfc^ 
with  the  pleas u re i  uf  friendahipj  books,  conversation,  and  othar 
accidental  diversions  of  life,  beoauie  I  would  only  take  notice  of 
such  incitements  to  a  chearful  temper,  as  offer  themselves  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  which  may  sufficiently  shew 
us  that  Providence  did  not  design  this  world  should  be  filled  with 
murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  ki* 
volved  in  gloom  and  melaucholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  ehearfulness  of  temper,  as  i|  k  m 
virtue  ia  which  our  countrymen  jirc  observed  to  he  more  defiole&l 
than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  demon  that 
haunts  our  island,  and  often  conveys  herself  to  us  in  an  easterly 
wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
begin  their  romances  with  the  flowery  season  of  the  year,  enters 
on  his  story  thus  :  *  In  the  gloomy  mouth  of  Novemberi  when  the 
people  of  England  hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  disconsolate 
lover  walked  out  into  the  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fynee  against  the  temper  of  bis  climate  or 
constitution,  and  freijueutly  to  indulge  In  himself  those  cotieider- 
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tttioni  whioh  may  give  him  a  serenity  of  mindy  and  enable  him  to 
bear  up  ohearfolly  against  those  little  evils  and  misfortunes  whioh 
are  eommon  to  human  nature,  and  whidi  by  a  right  improvement 
of  Uiem  will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy,*  and  an  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my  reader  to  consider 
the  world  in  its  most  agreeable  lights,  I  must  own  there  are  many 
evils  which  naturally  spring  up  amidst  the  entertainments  that 
are  provided  for  us;  but  these,  if  ri|^tly  considered,  should  be 
hi  from  overoastmg  ihe  mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroybg  that 
ehearfnlness  of  temper  whioh  I  have  been  recommending.  This 
interspersion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pun  with  pleasure,  in  the 
works  of  nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

'  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  Ood  hath 
scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all 
the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together, 
in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that 
we  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  compleat 
happiness  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford 
us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him,  with  whom 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.'  L. 

*  Satiety  of  joy,  t.  e.  An  exeeti  of  joj,  or  snoh  a  mearore  of  i^  m  palla 
and  cloys  the  appetite.  What  he  meant  to  say,  and  what  he  should  haye 
said  18, — afiUneu  of  jay. — ^H. 
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-Non  ta  prece  poscis  emacL, 


Qa«e  nisi  sednctis  nequcaa  committere  diris: 

At  bona  pars  proccrum  tacita  libabit  acerra. 

Haad  ouivts  promptum  est,  murmarqae  humilesqae  saBantML 

ToUere  do  Templis;  ct  aperto  vlvcre  vota 

Mena  bona,  fluna,  fldea,  hiec  dare,  et  ut  andlat  hoapM, 

Ilia  »ibi  intronnin,  et  sab  lingua  immormarat :  O  si 

Eballlt  patnii  proKilanim  fkinas  I    £t  O  si 

Sab  rastro  crepet  argenti  mihi  seria  dextro 

Hercale  I  pupillamve  atlnam,  qaom  proxioios  heres 

Impello,  ezpangam  I 

Pkbs.  Bat  ili.  ▼.  a 

Thy  prayers  the  tost  of  heaven  will  hear : 
Nor  need'st  thou  to  take  the  gods  aside  to  hear : 
While  others,  even  the  mighty  men  of  Borne, 
Big  sweird  with  mischief  to  the  temples  come; 
And  in  low  murmurs  and  with  costly  smok<% 
Heave's  help,  to  prosper  their  black  vows  invoke, 
So  boldly  to  the  gods  mankind  reveal 
What  from  each  other  they,  for  shame,  conceal 
Give  me  good  fkme,  ye  powers,  and  make  me  Jast ; 
Thus  mach  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will  trust, 
In  private  then,— when  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle  fi"om  this  world  remove? 
Or, — O  thou  tliund'rer's  son,  great  Ilercules, 
That  once  thy  bounteous  deity  would  please 
To  guide  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 
Of  some  vast  treasure  hidden  under  ground  1 

0  were  my  pupil  Ikirly  knocked  o'  th'  head  I 

1  should  possess  th'  estate  if  he  were  dead. 

DllTDKK. 

Where  Homer  represents  Phoenix,  the  tutor  of  Achilles,  as 
persuading  his  pupil  to  lay  aside  his  resentments,  and  give  him- 
self up  to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  the  poet,  in  order  to 
make  him  speak  in  character,  ascribes  to  him  a  speech  full  of 
those  fables  and  allegories  which  old  men  take  delight  in  relating, 
and  which  arc  very  proper  for  instruction.  *  The  gods,  (says  he,) 
suflfer  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaties.  When 
mortals  have  oflfended  them  by  their  transgressions,  they  appease 
them  by  vows  and  sacrifices.  You  must  know,  Achilles,  that 
Prayers  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.     They  are  crippled  by  fre- 
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qaent  kneeling,  have  their  faces  fall  of  cares  and  wrinkles,  and 
their  eyes  always  cast  towards  heaven.  They  are  constant  at- 
tendants on  the  goddess  Ate,  and  march  behind  her.  This  god- 
dess walks  forward  with  a  bold  and  haughty  air,  and  being  very 
light  of  foot,  runs  through  the  whole  earth,  grieving  and  afflicting 
the  sons  of  men.  She  gets  the  start  of  Prayers,  who  always  fol- 
low her,  in  order  to  heal  those 'persons  whom  she  wounds.  He 
who  honours  these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when  they  draw  near  to 
him,  receives  great  benefit  from  them ;  but  as  for  him  who  rejects 
them,  they  entreat  their  father  to  give  his  orders  to  the  goddess 
Ate  to  punish  him  for  his  hardness  of  heart.'  This  noble  alle- 
gory needs  but  little  explanation;  for  whether  the  goddess  Ate 
signifies  injury,  as  some  have  explained  it;  or  guilt  in  general,  as 
others ;  or  divine  justice,  as  I  am  the  more  apt  to  think ;  the  in- 
terpretation is  obvious  enough. 

I  shall  produce  another  heathen  fable  relating  to  prayers, 
which  is  of  a  more  diverting  kind.  One  would  think  by  some 
passages  in  it,  that  it  was  composed  by  Lucian,  or  at  least  by 
some  author  who  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  *  his  way  of  writing ; 
but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature  are  more  curious  than  useful, 
I  shall  give  my  reader  the  fable,  without  any  further  inquiries 
after  the  author. 

*  Menippus  the  philosopher  was  a  second  time  taken  up  into 
heaven  by  Jupiter,  when  for  his  entertainment  he  lifted  up  a 
trap-door  that  was  placed  by  his  footstool.  At  its  rising,  there 
issued  through  it  such  a  din  of  cries  as  astonished  the  philoso- 
pher. Upon  his  asking  what  they  meant,  Jupiter  told  him  they 
were  the  prayers  that  were  sent  up  to  him  from  the  earth. 
Menippus,  amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  which  was  so  great, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  ear  of  Jove  could  distinguish  them, 

•  Mr.  Addison  had  too  good  a  mind  to  bo  a  successful  imitator  of 
Lucian*B  free  manner.  He  is  seen  to  more  advantage  when  he  is  copying 
Plato.— H. 

VOL.   V. — 18 
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heard  the  words,  Riches,  Honour,  and  Long  Life,  repeated  in 
several  different  tones  and  languages.  When  the  first  hubbub  of 
sounds  was  over,  the  trap-door  being  left  open,  the  voices  came 
up  more  separate  and  distinct.  The  first  prayer  was  a  very  odd 
one,  it  came  from  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter  to  increase  the 
wisdom  and  the  beard  of  his  humble  supplicant.  Menippus  knew 
it  by  the  voice  to  be  the  prayer  of  his  friend  Lycander  the  philo- 
sopher. This  was  succeeded  by  the  petition  of  one  who  had  just 
laden  a  ship,  and  promised  Jupiter,  if  he  took  care  of  it,  and 
returned  it  home*  again  full  of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an 
offering  of  a  silver-cup.  Jupiter  thanked  him  for  nothing ;  and 
bending  down  his  car  more  attentively  than  ordinary,  heard  a 
voice  complaining  to  him  of  the  cruelty  of  an  Ephcsian  widow, 
and  begging  him  to  breed  compassion  in  her  heart :  This,  says 
Jupiter,  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
incense  from  him ;  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  to  hear  his 
prayers.  He  was  then  interrupted  with  a  whole  volley  of  vows, 
which  were  made  for  the  health  of  a  tyrannical  prince  by  his 
subjects,  who  prayed  for  him  in  his  presence.  Menippus  was 
surprised,  after  having  listened  to  prayers  offered  up  with  so 
much  ardour  and  devotion,  to  hear  low  whispers  from  the  same 
assembly,  expostulating  with  Jove  for  suffering  such  a  tyrant  to 
live,  and  asking  him  how  his  thunder  could  lie  idle  ?  Jupiter 
was  so  offended  at  these  prevaricating  rascals,  that  he  took  down 
the  first  vows,  and  puffed  away  the  last.  The  philosopher  seeing 
a  great  cloud  mounting  upwards,  and  making  its  way  directly  to 
the  trap-door,  inquired  of  Jupiter  what  it  meant.  This,  says 
Jupiter,  is  the  smoke  of  a  whole  hecatomb  that  is  offered  me  by 
the  general  of  an  army,  who  is  very  importunate  with  me  to  let 
him  cut  off  an  hundred  thousand  men  that  are  drawn  up  in  array 
against  him  :  what  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I  see  in  him, 
to  believe  that  T  will  make  a  sacrifioo  of  so  many  mortals  as  good 
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as  himself,  and  all  this  to  his  glory,  forsooth  ?  But  hark,  says 
Jupiter,  there  is  a  voice  I  never  heard  but  in  time  of  danger ;  it 
is  a  rogue  that  is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian  sea :  I  saved  him  on 
a  plank  but  three  days  ago,  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his  man- 
ners ;  the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and  yet  has  the  impu- 
dence to  offer  me  a  temple  if  I  will  keep  him  from  sinking 

But  yonder,  says  he,  is  a  special  youth  for  you ;  he  desires  me  to 
take  his  father,  who  keeps  a  great  estate  from  him,  out  of  the 
miseries  of  humah  life.  The  old  fellow  shall  live  till  he  makes 
his  heart  ache,  I  can  tell  him  that  for  his  pains.  This  was 
followed  by  the  soft  voice  of  a  pious  lady,  desiring  Jupiter  that 
she  might  appear  amiable  and  charming  in  the  sight  of  her 
emperor.  As  the  philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this  extraordi- 
nary petition,  there  blew  a  gentle  wind  through  the  trap-door, 
which  he  at  first  mistook  for  a  gale  of  zephyrs,  but  afterwards 
found  it  to  be  a  breeze  of  sighs  :  they  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and 
incense,  and  were  succeeded  by  most  passionate  complaints  of 
wounds  and  torments,  fires  and  arrows,  cruelty,  despair,  and 
death.  Mcnippus  fancied  that  such  lamentable  cries  arose  from 
some  general  execution,  or  from  wretches  lying  under  the  torture; 
but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came  up  to  him  from  the  isle  of 
Paphos,  and  that  he  every  day  received  complaints  of  the  same 
nature  from  that  whimsical  tribe  of  mortals  who  are  called  lovers. 
I  am  so  trifled  with,  says  he,  by  this  generation  of  both  sexes, 
and  find  it  so  impossible  to  please  them,  whether  I  grant  or 
refuse  their  petitions,  that  I  sliall  order  a  western  wind  for  the 
future  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage,  and  blow  them  at  ran- 
dom upon  the  earth.  The  last  petition  I  heard  was  from  a  very 
aged  man  of  near  an  hundred  years  old,  begging  but  for  one 
year  more  of  life,  and  then  promising  to  die  contented.  This  is 
the  rarest  old  fellow  !  says  Jupiter.  lie  has  made  this  prayer  to 
me  for  above  twenty  years  together.     When  he  was  but  fifty 
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years  old,  he  desired  only  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  son  settled 
in  the  world ;  I  granted  it.  He  then  begged  the  same  favour  for 
his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that  he  might  see  the  education  of 
a  grandson  :  when  all  this  was  brought  «ibout,  he  puts  up  a  peti- 
tion that  he  might  live  to  finish  a  house  he  was  building.  In 
short,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never  wants  an  excuse ; 
I  will  hear  no  more  of  him.  Upon  which  he  flung  down  the 
trap- door  in  a  passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give  no  more  audien- 
ces that  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,'  the  moral  of  it  very 
well  deserves  our  attention,  and  is  the  same  with  that  which  has 
been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal 
and  Persius,*  who  have  each  of  them  made  the  finest  satire  in 
their  whole  works  upon  this  subject.  The  vanity  of  men's  wishes, 
which  are  the  natural  prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  secret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
are  sufficiently  exposed  by  it.  Among  other  reasons  for  set 
forms  of  prayer,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  bj 
this  means  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  men's  desires  may  be 
kept  within  due  bounds,  and  not  break  out  in  absurd  and  ridiculous 

petitions  on  so  great  and  solemn  an  occasion.  I. 

* 

'  Juvoiiiil.  Sat.  X.  imitated  by  Johnson  in  his  celebrated  *  Vanity  of 
human  wishes  ; '  and  Persiuss  Sat.  ii. — G. 

•  Lfivity  of  this  fable.  This  little  apology  shews  that  the  author  felt 
the  impropriety  of  treating  so  serious  a  subject  in  Lucian's,  that  is,  in  a 
ludicrous  manner. — ^U  . 
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No.  393.    SATURDAY,  MAY  31. 

Nescio  quA  prseter  solitum  dolcedine  lietL 

ViBO.  Georg.  L  412. 
Uniuiul  sweetneas  purer  Joys  insplreai 

Looking  over  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  me,  I  chanced 
to  find  the  following  one,  which  I  received  about  two  years  ago 
from  an  ingenious  friend,  who  was  then  in  Denmark. 

Copenhagen,  May,  1711. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
*^  The  spring  with  you  has  already  taken  possession  of  the  fields 
and  woods  :  now  is  the  season  of  solitude,  and  of  moving  com- 
plaints upon  trivial  sufferings  :  now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to 
flow,  and  their  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  I  too,  at  this  distance 
from  the  softer  climates,  am  not  without  my  discontents  at  pre- 
sent. You  perhaps  may  laugli  at  me  for  a  most  romantic 
wretch,  when  I  have  disclosed  to  you  the  occasion  of  my  un- 
easiness ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  my  unhappiness  real,  in 
being  confined  to  a  region,  which  is  tlie  very  reverse  of  Paradise. 
The  seasons  here  are  all  of  them  unpleasant,  and  the  country 
quite  destitute  of  rural  charms.  I  have  not  heard  a  bird  sing, 
nor  a  brook  murmur,  nor  a  breeze  whisper,  neither  have  I  been 
blest  with  the  sight  of  a  flowery  meadow  these  two  years.  Every 
wind  here  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  turbulent  ocean.  I 
hope,  when  you  reflect  a  little,  you  will  not  think  the  grounds  of 
my  complaint  in  the  least  frivolous  and  unbecoming  a  man  of 
serious  thought ;  since  the  love  of  woods,  of  fields  and  flowers, 
of  rivers  and  fountains,  seems  to  be  a  passion  implanted  in  our 
natures  the  most  early  of  any,  even  before  the  fair  sex  had  a 
being.  "I  am,  sir,  v^c' 

'  Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Ambrose  Philips,  v.  Tatler,  No.  12^ 
or  by  Mr.  Molesworth,  author  of  a  *  History  of  DeninjirV — O. 
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Could  I  transport  myself  with  a  wish  from  one  country  to 
another,  I  should  choose  to  pass  ray  winter  in  Spain,  my  spring 
in  Italy,  my  summer  in  England,  and  my  autumn  in  France.  Of 
all  these  seasons  there  is  none  that  can  vie  with  the  spring  for 
beauty  and  delightfulness.  It  bears  the  same  figure  hmong  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of 
the  day,  or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.  The  English  summer 
is  pleasanter  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  on  no 
other  account  but  because  it  has  a  greater  mixture  of  spring  in 
it.  The  mildness  of  our  climate,  with  those  frequent  refresh- 
ments of  dews  and  rains  that  fall  among  us,  keep  up  a  perpetual 
chearfulncss  in  our  fields,  and  fill  the  hottest  months  of  the  year 
with  a  lively  verdure. 

In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all  nature  begins  to  recov- 
er herself,  the  same  animal  pleasure  which  makes  the  birds  sing, 
and  the  whole  brute  creation  rejoice,  rises  very  sensibly  in  the 
heart  of  man.  I  know  none  of  the  poets  who  have  observed  so 
well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  gladness  which  diffuse 
themselves '  throughout  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  upon  survey- 
ing the  gay  scenes  of  nature ;  he  has  touched  upon  it  twice  or 
thrice  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  describes  it  very  beautifully  un- 
der the  name  of  vernal  delight,  in  that  passage  where  he  repre- 
sents the  devil  himself  as  almost  sensible  of  it. 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  onco  of  golden  huo ' 

Appenr'd,  with  gay  cnameVd  colours  mixt; 

On  wliioh  the  sun  more  glad  imprcAS*d  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hatli  shower'd  the  earth,  so  lovely  seem'd 

That  landscape :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

»   V.  vol.  i.  p.  164.  note.— G. 

•  Ovtrflomuffs  which  diffuse  ihemselvet.  The  sense  of  the  verb  is  onti- 
cipated  in  the  substantive.  He  should  either  have  said — overfowingn  of 
gladness  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder, — or,  sensations  of  gladness  whicJi  diffuse 
themselves, — H. 
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Meots  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspirei} 
Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 
Allsadness,  butdespai.  (Sic. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  tbe  vanity  of  the  creature,  and 
represented  the  barrenness  of  every  thing  in  this  world,  and  its 
incapacity  of  producing  any  solid  or  substantial  happiness.  As 
discourses  of  this  nature  are  very  useful  to  the  sensual  and  vo* 
luptuous ;  those  speculations  which  shew  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  lay  forth  those  innocent  entertainments  which  arc  to  be  met 
with  among  the  several  objects  that  encompass  us,  arc  no  'less 
beneficial  to  men  of  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  endeavoured  to  recommend  a  chearfulness  of 
mind  in  my  two  last  Saturday's  papers,  and  which  I  would  still 
inculcate,*  not  only  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  and  of 
that  Being  on  whom  we  depend,  nor  ^  from  the  general  survey  of 
that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed  at  present,  but  from  reflec- 
tions on  the  particular  season  in  which  this  paper  is  written. 
The  creation  is  a  perpetual  feast  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man, 
every  thing  he  sees  chears  and  delights  him ;  Providence  has  im- 
printed so  many  smiles  on  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind, 
which  is  not  sunk  in  more  gross  and  sensual  delights,  to  take  a 
survey  of  them  without  several  secret  sensations  of  pleasure. 
The  Psalmist  has  in  several  of  his  divine  poems  celebrated  those 
beautiful  and  agreeable  scenes  which  make  the  heart  glad,  and 
produce  in  it  that  vernal  delight  which  I  have  before  taken  notice 
of. 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste  of  the  creation,  and 
renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  under- 

•  It  is  hard  toeny,  whether  the  niniable  turn  of  the  writer's  mind,  or 
the  elefi^ance  of  his  geuiu:^  be  more  conspicuous  in  these  three  paj^ers. — II. 

*>  Nor.  In  beginning  with  ''not  onli/,''  lie  precluded  himself  from  the 
nee  of  the  disjunctive  '*nor"  and  should  have  expressed  himself  thus — 
*•  fu^  only  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  of  that  Being  on  whom 
we  depend,  and  of  that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed,  hut,^'  Ac, — ^R. 
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Btanding.  It  does  not  rest  in  the  murmar  of  brooks,  and  the 
melody  of  birds,  in  the  shade  of  groves  and  woods,  or  in  the  em- 
broidery of  fields  and  meadows,  but  considers  the  several  ends  of 
Providence  which  are  served  by  them,  and  the  wonders  of  Divine 
Wisdom  which  appear  in  them.  It  lieightens  the  pleasures  of 
the  eye,  and  raises  such  a  rational  admiration  in  the  soul  as  b 
little  inferior  to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up  this  kind  of 
worship  to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and  to  indulge  these  more 
refined  meditations  of  heart,  which  arc  doubtless  highly  accepta- 
ble in  his  sight ;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  short  essay  on 
that  pleasure  which  the  mind  naturally  conceives  from  the  pres- 
ent season  of  the  year,  by  the  recommending  of  a  practice  for 
which  every  one  has  sufficient  abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to  moralize  this  natural 
pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to  improve  this  vernal  delight,  as  MJ- 
ton  calls  it,  into  a  Christian  virtue.  When  we  find  ourselves  in- 
spired with  this  pleasing  instinct,  this  secret  satisfaction  and 
complacency  arising  from  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  let  us  con- 
sider to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of 
sense,  and  who  it  is  that  thus  opens  his  hand  and  fills  the  world 
with  good.  The  apostle  instructs  us  to  take  advantage  of  our 
present  temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  religious  exercise 
as  is  particularly  conformable  to  it,  by  that  precept  which  advises 
those  who  are  sad  to  pray,  and  those  who  are  merry  to  sing  psalms. 
The  chearfulncss  of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us  from  the  survey 
of  nature's  works,  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  gratitude.  The 
mind  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  praise  and  thanksgiving,  that 
is  filled  with  such  a  secret  gladness  :  a  grateful  reflection  on  the 
Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in  the  soul,  and  gives 
it  its  proper  value.  Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind  conse- 
crates every  field  and  wood  turns  an  ordinary  walk  into  a  morn- 
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ing  or  eyening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve  those  transient  gleams 
of  joy,  which  naturally  brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul  on  such 
occasions,  into  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  bliss  and  hap- 
piness. I. 


No.  397.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  5. 

Dolor  Ipse  dlaertam 

Feoent 

Orm.  Met  zliL  228. 
Her  grief  inspir'd  me  then  with  eloquence. 

DsTDBf. 

As  the  Stoic  philosophers  discard  all  passions  in  general,  they 
will  not  allow  a  wise  man  so  much  as  to  pity  the  afflictions  of 
another.  *  If  thou  seest  thy  friend  in  trouble,  (says  Epictetus,) 
thou  mayest  put  on  a  look  of  sorrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but 
take  care  that  thy  sorrow  be  not  real.'  The  more  rigid  of  this 
sect  would  not  comply  so  far  as  to  shew  even  such  an  outward 
appearance  of  grief;  but  when  one  told  them  of  any  calamity 
that  had  befallen  even  the  nearest  of  their  acquaintance,  would 
immediately  reply,  *  What  is  that  to  me  ?  '  If  you  aggravated 
the  circumstances  of  the  affliction,  and  shewed  how  one  misfor- 
tune was  followed  by  another,  the  answer  was  still,  *  All  this  may 
be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  me  ?  ' 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  compassion  does  not  only 
refine  and  civilize  human  nature,  but  ha8  something  in  it  more 
pleasing  and  agreeable,  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  such  an 
indolent  happiness,  such  an  indiflference  to  mankind,  as  that  in 
which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wisdom.  As  love  is  the  most  de- 
lightful passion,  pity  is  nothing  else  but  love  softened  by  a  de- 
gree of  sorrow :  in  short,  it  is  a  kind  qf  pleasing  anguish,  as  well 
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as  generoas  sympathy,  that  knits  mankind  together,  and  blends 
them  in  the  same  common  lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric  or  poetry,  advise 
the  writer  to  work  himself  up,  if  possible,  to  the  pitch  of  sorrow 
which  he  endeavours  to  produce  in  others.  There  are  none, 
therefore,  who  stir  up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  indite  their 
own  sufferings.  Grief  has  a  natural  eloquence  belonging 
to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more  moving  sentiments  than  can  be 
supplied  by  the  finest  imagination.  Nature  on  this  occasion 
dictates  a  thousand  passionate  things  which  cannot  be  supplied 
by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  or  sentences 
which  we  often  meet  with  in  histories,  make  a  deeper  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  than  the  most  laboured  strokes  in  a 
well  written  tragedy.  Truth  and  matter  of  fact  sets  the  person 
actually  before  us  in  the  one,  whom  fiction  places  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  us  in  the  other.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
ancient  or  modern  story  more  affecting  than  a  letter  of  Ann  of 
Bologne,  wife  to  King  Henry  the  eighth,  and  mother  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  as  written 
by  her  own  hand. 

Shakespear  himself  could  not  have  made  her  talk  in  a  strain 
so  suitable  to  her  condition  and  character.  One  sees  in  it  tho 
expostulations  of  a  slighted  lover,  the  resentments  of  an  injnred 
woman,  and  the  sorrows  of  an  imprisoned  queen.  I  need  not  ac- 
quaint my  reader  that  this  princess  was  then  under  prosecntion 
for  disloyalty  to  the  king's  bed,  and  that  she  was  afterwards  pub- 
licly beheaded  upon  the  same  account,  though  this  prosecution 
was  believed  by  many  to  proceed,  as  she  herself  intimates,  rather 
from  the  king's  love  to  Jane  Seymour,  than  from  any  actual  crime 
in  Ann  of  Bologne. 

Queen  Ann  Boleyn's  last  letter  to  King  Henry.' 
"  Cotton  Lib.  Otho,  C.  10.— H. 
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"Sir, 

"  Your  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment,  are  things 
BO  strange  unto  roe,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  alto- 
gether ignorant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to 
confess  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour)  by  such  an  one,  whom 
you  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy.  I  no  sooner  re- 
ceived this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  mean- 
ing ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth,  indeed,  may  pro- 
cure my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform 
your  command. 

"  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  your  poor  wife 
will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much 
as  a  thought  thereof  preceded.  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never 
prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection, 
than  you  have  ever  found  in  Ann  Boleyn :  with  which  name  and 
place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God  and  your 
grace^s  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time 
80  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation,  or  received  queenship,  but 
that  I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  now  I  find ;  for 
the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than 
your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  suffi- 
cient to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  subject.  You  have  chosen 
me,  from  a  low  estate,  to  be  your  queen  and  companion,  far  be- 
yond my  desert  and  desire.  If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of 
such  honour,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counsel 
of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me ;  neither 
let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards 
your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful 
wife,  and  the  infant  princess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king, 
but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit 
as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  yea  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for 
my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine 
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innoeenej  cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the 
ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  de- 
clared. So  that  whatsoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me, 
your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  censure,  and  mine  offence 
being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before 
God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as 
an  unlawM  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection,  already  settled  on 
that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose  name  I 
could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed  unto,  your  grace  being 
not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  mc,  and  that  not  only 
my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander  must  bring  you  the  enjoying 
of  your  desired  happiness ;  then  I  desire  of  God,  that  he  will 
pardon  your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the 
instruments  thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict 
account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  gene- 
ral judgment  seat,  where  both  you  and.  myself  must  shortly  ap- 
pear, and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not  (whatsoever  the  world 
may  think  of  me)  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known  and  suf- 
ficiently cleared. 

"  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only 
bear  the  burthen  of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may 
not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen  who  (as  I 
understand)  are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Ann 
Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this 
request,  and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  further, 
with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in 
his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.  From 
my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  this  sixth  of  May. 

"  Your  most  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

"  Ann  Bolryn." 
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No.  399.    SATURDAY,  JULY  7. 

Ut  nemo  In  sese  tentat  descendere ! 

PxBA.  Sat.  Iv.  28. 
None,  none  descends  Into  bhnsGir,  to  find 
The  secret  Imperfoctions  of  his  mind. 

DSTDKX. 

Hypocrisy,  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  hypocrisy  in  the  city.  The  modish  hypocrite  endearours 
to  appear  more  vicious  than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypo- 
crite more  virtuous.  The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that 
has  the  shew  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  be  thought  engaged  in 
many  criminal  gallantries  and  amours,  which  he  is  not  guilty  of. 
The  latter  assumes  a  face  of  sanctity,  and  covers  a  multitude  of 
vices  under  a  seeming  religious  deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrisy,  which  differs  from 
both  these,  and  which  I  intend  to  make  the  subject  of  this  paper : 
I  mean  that  hypocrisy,  by  which  a  man  does  not  only  deceive  the 
world,  ])ut  very  often  imposes  on  himself;  that  hypocrisy  which 
conceals  his  own  heart  from  him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is 
more  virtuous  than  he  really  is,  and  either  not  attend  to  his 
vices,  or  mistake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this  fatal 
hypocrisy  and  self  deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  these  words, 
*  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret 
faults.' 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve  the  utmost  applica- 
cation  and  endeavours  of  moral  writers  to  recover  them  from  vice 
and  folly,  how  much  more  may  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  care 
and  compassion,  who  are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while 
they  fancy  tliem selves  engaged  in  a  course  of  virtue  I  I  shall 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  discovery 
of  those  vices  that  lurk  in  the  secret  corners  of  the  soul,  and  to 
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shew  my  reader  those  methods  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true 
and  impartial  knowledge  of  himself.  The  usual  means  prescribed 
for  this  purpose,  are  to  examine  ourselves  by  the  rules  which, 
are  laid  down  for  our  direction  in  sacred  writ,  and  to  compare 
our  lives  with  the  life  of  that  person  who  acted  up  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  is  the  standing  example,  as  well  as  the 
great  guide  and  instructor,  of  those  who  receive  his  doctrines. 
Though  these  two  heads  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  I 
shall  but  just  mention  them,  since  they  have  been  handled  by 
many  great  and  eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following  methods  to  the  consi- 
deration of  such  as  would  find  out  their  secret  faults,  and  make  a 
true  estimate  of  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well  what  are  the  cha- 
racters which  they  bear  among  their  enemies.  Our  friends  very 
often  flatter  us,  as  much  as  our  own  hearts.  They  either  do  not 
see  our  faults,  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by  their 
representations,  after  such  a  manner,  that  we  think  them  too 
trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of.  An  adversary,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  a  stricter  search  into  us,  discovers  every  flaw  and  imper- 
fection in  our  tempers,  and  *  though  his  malice  may  set  them  in 
too  strong  a  light,  it  has  generally  some  ground  for  what  it  ad- 
vances. A  friend  exaggerates  a  man^s  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames 
his  crimes.  A  wise  man  should  give  a  just  attention  to  both  of 
them,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  one,  and 
diminution  of  the  other.  Plutarch  has  written  an  essay  on  the 
benefits  which  a  man  may  receive  from  his  enemies,  and,  among 
the  good  fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  that  by 
the  reproaches  which  it  casts  upon  us  wc  see  the  worst  side  of 

*  And.  And  connects  tlio  subsequent  verb  /ia»,  witli  tlie  ]ireceding 
verbs  makes,  and  discovers. — ^Tho  whole  should  have  run  tlms,  "and  though 
his  malice  may  set  them  in  too  strong  a  light,  has  generally  some  grounds 
for  what  he  advances." — H. 
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oonelyes,  and  open  oar  eyes  to  screral  blemishes  and  defects. in 
oar  lives  and  conversations,  which  we  should  not  have  observed, - 
without  the  help  of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand  how  far  we  may  deserve  the 
praises  and  approbations  which  the  world  bestows  upon  us; 
whether  the  actions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and 
worthy  motives ,  and  how  far  wc  are  really  possessed  of  the  vir- 
tues which  gain  us  applause  amongst  those  with  whom  we  con- 
verse. Such  a  reflection  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider 
how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  ourselves  by  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  and  to  sacrifice  the  report  of  our  own  hearts  to 
the  judgment  ■  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  n^t  deceive  ourselves  in  a 
point  of  so  much  importance,  we  should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress 
on  any  supposed  virtues  we  possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature  : 
and  such  we  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes  of  men 
dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as  ourselves.  We 
should  always  act  with  great  cautiousness  and  circumspection,  in 
points  where  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  In- 
temperate zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  for  any  party  or  opinion, 
how  praise-worthy  soever  they  may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our 
own  principles,  produce  infinite  calamities  among  mankind,  and 
are  highly  criminal  in  their  own  nature ;  and  yet  how  many  per- 
sons eminent  for  piety  suffer  such  monstrous  and  absurd  prin- 
ciples of  action  to  take  root  in  their  minds  under  the  colour  of 
virtues  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  must  own  I  never  yet  knew  any 
party  so  just  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it  in  its 
height  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent. 

•  Report— jiultjintnt.  1  would  rather  transpose  tljei»e  two  words,  and 
say,  '*thf  judrjment  of  our  own  hrarts  to  the  report  of  the  world.''  The  world 
reports,  but  the  heart  judges. — H. 
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We  eboald  likewise  be  venr  apprehensiTe  of  those  actions 
which  proceed  from  natural  constitatioD.  faToorite  passions,  par- 
ticular education,  or  whatever  promotes  oar  worldly  interest  or 
advantage.  In  these  and  the  like  cases,  a  man's  judgment  is 
easily  f>er verted,  and  a  wrong  bias  hong  upon  his  mind.  These 
are  tlic  inlets  of  prejudice,  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  bj 
which  a  thousand  errors  and  secret  faults  find  admission,  withoat 
l>eing  observed  or  taken  notice  of.  A  wise  man  will  suspect 
those  actions  to  which  he  is  directed  bj  something  besides  reason, 
and  always  apprehend  some  concealed  evil  in  every  resolution 
that  is  of  a  disputable  nature,  when  it  is  conformable  to  his  par- 
ticular tonifKjr,  his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favours  his 
plea.sure  or  his  profit. 

Tlicre  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us,  than  thus  dili- 
gently to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all  these  dark  recesses  of 
the  mind,  if  wc  would  establish  our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and 
substantial  virtue,  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great  day,  when 
it  must  Htand  the  test  of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing,  that  the  two  kinds 
of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spoken  of,  namely,  that  of  deceiving  the 
world,  and  that  of  imposing  on  ourselves,  are  toiiched  with  won- 
derful beauty  in  the  hundred  thirty  ninth  psalm.  The  folly  of 
the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  there  set  forth  by  reflections  on 
God's  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  which  are  celebrated  in  as 
noble  strains  of  poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  with,  either  sacred 
or  profane.  The  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a  man  deceives 
himself,  is  intimated  in  the  two  last  verses,  where  the  psalmist 
addresses  himself  to  the  great  searcher  of  hearts  in  that  emphati- 
cal  petition ;  *  Try  me,  0  God,  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart : 
prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  Look  well  if  there  be  any 
way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.' 

L. 
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No.  403.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  12. 

Qui  mores  hominnm  maltoram  rldit 

JIoR.  An  Poet  143. 
Who  many  to^rns  and  change  of  manners  saw. 

Roscoiofox. 

When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its  several  quarters  and 
divisions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  aggregate  *of  various  nations,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  respective  customs,  manners, 
and  interests.  The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  differ 
from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city  in  their  peculiar  ways  of 
life  and  conversation.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  James's, 
notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same  laws,  and  speak  the 
same  language,  are  a  distinct  people  from  those  of  Cheapside, 
who  are  likewise  removed  from  those  of  the  Temple  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  of  Smithfield  on  the  other,  by  several  climates  and 
degrees  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  conversing  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon  the  anvil,  I 
love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  arise  upon  it  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  parishes  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  to  ramble  up 
and  down  a  whole  day  together,  in  order  to  make  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious  countrymen.  By  this 
means  I  know  the  faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within  the 
bills  of  mortality ;  and  as  every  coffee-house  has  some  particular 
statesman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where 
he  lives,  I  always  take  care  to  place  myself  near  him,  in  order  to 
know  his  judgment  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  The  last 
progress  that  I  made  with  this  intention,  was  about  three  months 
ago,  when  we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of  France's  death. 
As  I  foresaw  this  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  many  curious  speculations  in  our  British  coffee-houses,  I  was 
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very  desirous  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  our  most  eminent  politi- 
cians on  that  occasion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain  head  as  possible,  I 
first  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James's,  where  I  found  the  whole  out- 
ward room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.  The  speculations  were  but  very 
indifferent  towards  the  door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were  so  very  much  improved  by 
a  knot  of  theorists,  who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the  steams 
of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy 
disposed  of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for,  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw  a  board  of 
French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life  and  death  of  their  Grand 
Monarquc.  Those  among  them  who  had  espoused  the  Whig  in- 
terest, very  positively  affirmed,  that  he  departed  this  life  about  a 
week  since,  and  therefore  proceeded  without  any  further  delay  to 
the  release  of  their  friends  on  the  gallies,  and  to  their  own  re- 
establishment;  but  finding  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves, 
I  proceeded  on  my  intended  progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's,  I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow 
that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the 
same  time  with  myself,  and  accosted  him  after  the  following  man- 
ner. *  Well  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.  Sharp's  the 
word.  Now  or  never  boy.  Up  to  the  walls  of  Paris  directly.' 
With  several  other  deep  reflections  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics  between  Char- 
ing-Cross  and  Covent-Garden.  And  upon  my  going  into  AV^ilPs, 
I  found  their  discourse  was  gone  off  from  the  death  of  the  French 
king  to  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  Racine,  Corneillc,  and  several 
other  poets,  whom  they  regretted  on  this  occasion,  as  persons  who 
would  have  obliged  the  world  with  very  noble  elegies  on  the 
death  of  so  great  a  prince,  and  so  eminent  a  patron  of  learning. 
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At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a  couple  of  young 
gentlemen  engaged  very  smartly  in  a  dispute  on  the  succession 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  One  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
tained as  advocate  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  other  for  his  Im- 
perial Majesty.  They  were  both  for  regulating  the  title  to  that 
kingdom  by  the  statute  laws  of  England ;  but  finding  them  going 
out  of  my  depth,  I  passed  forward  to  Paul's  Church- Yard,  where 
I  listened  with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man,  who  gave  the 
company  an  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  the  deceased  king. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  FisluSjtreet,  where  the 
chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news,  (after  hav- 
ing taken  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  ruminating  for  some  time)  *  If, 
(says  he,)  the  king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  mackerel  this  season ;  our  fishery  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  privateers,  as  it  has  been  for  these  ten  years  past.'  He  after- 
wards considered  how  the  death  of  this  great  man  would  afiect 
our  pilchards,  and  by  several  other  remarks  infused  a  general  joy 
into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  bye  cofi'cc-housc  that  stood  at  the  up- 
per end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met  with  a  Nonjuror,  engaged 
very  warmly  with  a  Lacenian  who  was  the  great  support  of  a 
neighbouring  conventicle.  The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether 
the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augustus  Caesar  or  Nero. 
The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides, 
and  as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very  frequently  during  the 
course  of  their  debate,  I  was  under  some  apprehension  tliat  they 
would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the 
bar,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time  before  I  found  one 
to  my  purpose.  The  first  object  I  met  in  the  cofi*ee  room  was  a 
person  who  expressed  a  great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French 
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king;  but  upon  his  explaining  himself,  I  found  his  sorrow  did 
not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  but  for  his  haying  sold 
out  of  the  bank  about  three  days  before  he  heard  the  news  of  it; 
upon  which  a  haberdasher,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  coffee-house, 
and  had  his  circle  of  admirers  about  him,  called  several  to  wit- 
ness that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  week  before,  that 
the  French  king  was  certainly  dead  f  to  which  he  added,  that 
considering  the  late  advices  we  had  received  from  France,  it  was 
impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  he  was  laying  these 
together,  and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great  authority,  there 
came  in  a  gentleman  from  Garraway's,  who  told  us  that  there 
were  several  letters  from  France  just  come  in,  with  advice  that 
the  king  was  in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a  hunting  the  very 
morning  the  post  came  away  :  upon  which  the  haberdasher  stole 
off  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him,  and  retired  to 
his  shop  with  great  confusion.  This  intelligence  put  a  stop  to 
my  travels,  which  I  had  prosecuted  with  much  satisfaction ;  not 
being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different  opinions  upon  so 
great  an  event,  and  to  observe  how  naturally  upon  such  a  piece 
of  news  every  one  is  apt  to  consider  it  with  a  regard  to  his  own 
particular  interest  and  advantage.  L. 
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O/  8c  irainifkipioi  fioKirp  dcby  i\d<rK0prOf  ■ 
Kakhy  &c(8oKrcT  iratiiova  Kovpoi  'Axaivv, 
M^AiroKTcs  'EKdfftyov  6  Zh  tftptya  r4pietr*  i.Ko6u¥. 

Uox.  II.  L  472. 

With  hymns  divine  the  Joyous  banquet  ends ; 
The  Pnans  lengtben'd  till  the  son  descends: 
The  Greeks  restored  the  grateAil  notes  prolong; 
Apollo  listens  and  approves  the  song. 

Pop«. 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  find,  by  the  opera-bills  for  this  day,  that 
we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest  performer  in  dramatic  music 
that  is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared  upon  a  stage. 
I  need  not  acquaint  m3?^eadcr  that  am  I  speaking  of  Siguier 
Nieolini.'  The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent  artist, 
for  having  shewn  us  the  Italian  music  in  its  perfection,  as  well 
as  for  that  generous  approbation  he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our 
own  country,  in  which  the  composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
the  beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble  example,  which 
has  been  set  him  by  the  greatest  foreign  masters  in  that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  was  the  same  application  and  en- 
deavours to  cultivate  and  improve  our  church-music,  as  have 
been  lately  bestowed  on  that  of  the  stage.  Our  composers  have 
one  very  great  incitement  to  it :  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  ex- 
cellent words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  wonderful  variety  of  them. 
There  is  no  passion  that  is  not  finely  expressed  in  those  parts  of 
the  inspired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and 
anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifi'erence  in  the  phrases  of 
our  European  languages,  when  they  are  compared  with  the  orien- 
tal forms  of  speech ;  and  it  happens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew 

>  V.  No. 
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idioms  run  into  the  English  tongue  with  a  particular  grace  and 
beauty.  Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and 
improvements,  from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms,  which  are  de- 
rived to  it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  in  holy  writ.  They  give 
a  force  and  energy  to  our  expressions,  warm  and  animate  our 
language,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intense 
phrases,  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  tongue. 
There  is  something  so  pathetic  in  this  kind  of  diction,  that  it 
often  sets  the  mind  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  bum  within ' 
us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  composed 
in  the  most  elegant  and  polite  forms  of  speech,  which  are  natural 
to  our  tongue,  when  it  is  not  heightened  by  that  solemnity  of 
phrase,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  thSt  if  the  gods  were  to  talk 
with  men,  they  would  certainly  speak  in  Plato's  style ;  but  I 
think  we  may  say,  with  justice,  that  when  mortals  converse  with 
their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of 
the  holy  Scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings,  and  examine  how  kindly  the 
Hebrew  manners  of  speech  mix  and  incorporate  with  the  English 
language ;  after  having  perused  the  book  of  Psalms,  let  him  read 
a  literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will  find  in  these 
two  last  such  an  absurdity  and  confusion  of  style,  with  such  a  com- 
parative poverty  of  imagination,  as  will  make  him  very  sensible  of 
what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury  of  words,  so  beauti- 
ful in  thcmsolvcp,  and  so  proper  for  the  airs  of  music,  I  cannot 
but  wonder  tliat  ]>cr8ons  of  distinction  should  give  so  little  atten- 
tion and  encouragement  to  that  kind  of  music,  whicli  would  have 
its  foundation  in  reason,  and  which  would  improve  our  virtue  in 
proportion  as  it  raised  our  delight.     The  passions  that  are  ex- 
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oited  by  ordinary  compositions,  generally  flow  from  such  silly 
and  absurd  occasions,  that  a  man  is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them 
seriously :  but  the  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow,  the  indignation  that 
are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the 
heart  better,  and  proceed  from  such  causes  as  are  altogether  rea- 
sonable and  praise-worthy.  Pleasure  and  duty  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  the  greater  is  our  religion. 

Music  among  those  who  were  styled  the  chosen  people,  was  a 
religious  art.  The  songs  of  Sion,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
were  in  high  repute  among  the  courts  of  the  eastern  monarchs, 
were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that  adored  or 
celebrated  the  Supreme  Being.  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this 
holy  nation,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not 
only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally  set  them 
to  music  himself:  after  which,  his  works,  though  they  were  con- 
secrated to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national  entertainment,  as 
well  as  the  devotion  of  his  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious  worship  con- 
sisting only  of  a  chorus,  which  was  nothing  else  but  an  hymn  to 
a  deity.  As  luxury  and  voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence 
and  religioD,  this  form  of  worship  degenerated  into  tragedies;  in 
which  however  the  chorus  so  far  remembered  its  first  office,  as  to 
brand  every  thing  that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every  thing 
that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  with  heaven  for  the  innocent,  and 
to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art  should  be  ap- 
[►lied,  when  they  represent  the  muses  as  surrounding  Jupiter,  and 
warbling  their  hymns  about  his  throne.  I  might  shew,  from  in- 
uuiuerable  passages  in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in  their  religious  worship, 
but  that  their  most  favourite  diversions  were  filled  with  songs 
and  hymns  to  their  respective  deities.     Had  we  frequent  enter- 
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tainments  of  this  nature  among  us,  they  would  not  a  little  purify 
and  exalt  our  passions,  give  our  thoughts  a  proper  turn,  and 
cherish  those  divine  impulses  in  the  soul,  which  every  one  feels 
that  has  not  stifled  them  by  sensual  and  immoderate  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble  hints  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  conceptions.  It  strengthens  de- 
votion, and  advances  praise  into  rapture.  It  lengthens  out  every 
act  of  worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  and  permanent  im- 
pressions in  the  mind,  than  those  which  accompany  any  transient 
form  of  words  that  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary,  method  of  reli- 
gious worship.  0. 
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abcst  facnndis  gratia  dlctls. 

Ovu>.  Met.  xlll.  127. 
Eloquent  words  a  graceful  manner  want 

Most  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  character  of  the 
English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  people  are  naturally  modest.  It  proceeds,  per- 
haps, from  this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed 
to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will  not 
so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermons  in  the  world. 
We  meet  with  the  same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all 
public  places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth 
continued  stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  motions 
of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand,  which  are  so  much  cele- 
brated in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  can  talk  of  life 
and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse 
which  turns  upon  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.      Though  our 
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Eeal  breaks  oat  in  tHe  finest  tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to 
stir  a  limb  about  us.  I  have  heard  it  observed  more  than  once 
by  those  who  have  seen  Italy,  that  an  untravcUed  Englishman 
cannot  relish  all  the  beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  pos. 
tores  which  are  expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  that  country.  One  who  has  not  seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit, 
will  not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  gesture  in  RaphaePs 
picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is  rep- 
resented as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring  out  the  thun- 
der of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audience  of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement  exertions  of 
the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  public  orator.  They 
are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing 
he  says,  with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strongest  argument 
he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience  awake,  and  fix 
their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  shew  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and  afiected  himself 
with  what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to  others.  Violent 
gesture  and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious  horror.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  to  see  women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight 
of  a  moving  preacher,  though  be  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  hear- 
ing ;  as  in  England  we  very  frequently  see  people  lulled  asleep 
with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety,  who  would  be  warm- 
ed and  transported  out  of  themselves  by  the  bellowings  and  dis- 
tortions of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an  emotion  of  voice 
and  body,  has  such  an  influence  on  men's  minds,  what  might  we 
not  expect  from  many  of  those  admirable  discourses  which  are 
printed  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a  becoming  fer- 
vour, and  with  the  most  agreeable  graces  of  voice  and  gesture  ? 

We  are  told,  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  impaired 
VOL.  v.— 14 
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his  health  by  this  laterum  contention  this  vehemence  of  action, 
with  which  he  nsed  to  deliver  himself.  The  Greek  orator  was 
likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one 
of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens,  reading 
over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  banishment,  and  seeing 
his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  asking  them,  if  thej  were 
so  much  affected  bj  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  thej 
would  have  been  alarmed,  had  thej  heard  him  actually  throwing 
out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence  ? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of  these  two  great 
men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at  the  British  bar,  holding  up  his 
head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the  sides  of  a 
long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle  ?  The  truth  of  it  is, 
there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  gestures  of  an 
English  speaker  ;  you  see  some  of  them  running  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  others 
looking  with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing 
written  in  it ;  you  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his 
hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,  ex- 
amining sometimes  the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  button, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of 
the  fate  of  the  British  nation.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  and  used  to  frequent  Westminster-hall,  there  was  a  poun- 
sellor  who  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack-thread  in  his 
hand,  which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb,  or  a  finger,  all  the 
while  he  was  speaking  :  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  for  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word  with- 
out it.  One  of  his  clients,  who  was  more  merry  than  wise,  stole 
it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading,  but  he  had  bet- 
ter have  let  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb  man,  and 
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iherefbre  may  be  thought  a  rerj  improper  pereon  to  giye  rales 
for  oratory ;  but  I  belieye  every  one  will  agreV  with  me  in  this, 
that  we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture,  (which 
seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  oi  our  nation)  or  at  least 
to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are  graceful  and  ezpressiye.      0. 
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LUOL 

To  gnet  CMh  nl^fwst  wtth  Mlt?"bliif  wtt. 

O&ATiAN  very  often  recommends  the  fine  taste,  as  the  utmost 
perfection  of  an  accomplished  man.*  As  this  word  arises  very 
often  in  conversation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
it,  and  to  lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are 
possessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste  of 
writing,  which  is  so  much  talked  of  among  the  polite  world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  metaphor,  to  express  that 
faculty  of  the  mind,  which  distinguishes  all  the  most  concealed 
faults  and  nicest  perfections  in  writing.  We  may  be  sure  this 
metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  general  in  all  tongues,  had 
'  there  not  been  a  very  great  conformity  between  that  mental  taste, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste  which 
gives  us  a  relish  of  every  different  fiavour  that  affects  the  palate. 
Accordingly  we  find,  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refinement  in 
the  intellectual  faculty,  as  in  the  sense,  which  is  marked  out  by 
this  common  denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so  great  a  perfec- 
tion, that  after  having  tasted  ten  different  kinds  of  tea,  he  would 

*  V.  Noi.  298-879.    Chiard.  24.— C. 
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distbgoish,  without  seeing  the  colour  of  it,  the  particular  sort 
which  was  offered  him  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  any  two  sorts  of 
them  that  were  mixt  together  in  an  equal  proportion ;  nay,  he  has 
carried  the  experiment*  so  far,  as  upon  tasting  the  composition 
of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  from  whence  the 
three  several  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  a  fine  taste  in 
writing  will  discern,  after  the  same  manner,  not  only  the  general 
beauties  and  imperfections  of  an  author,  but  discover  the 
several  ways  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself,  which  diversify 
him  from  all  other  authors,  with  the  several  foreign  infusions  of 
thought  and  language,  and  the  particular  authors  from  whom 
they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally  meant  by  a 
fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shewn  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor 
which  is  used  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be  ^  that 
faculty  of  the  soul,  which  discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author  with 
pleasure  and  the  imperfections  with  dislike.'  If  a  man  would 
know  whether  he  is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him 
read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  so  many  different  ages  and  countries ;  or  those  works 
among  the  moderns,  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  politer  part 
of  our  contemporaries.  If  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writings  he 
does  not  find  himself  delighted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if, 
upon  reading  the  admired  passages  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a 
coldness  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to  conclude, 
not  (as  is  too  usual  among  tasteless  readers)  that  the  author 
wants  those  perfections  which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but 
that  he  himself  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful  to  observe, 
whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing  perfections,  or,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  them  so,  the  specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom 
he  peruses ;  whether  he  is  particularly  pleased  with  Livy  for  his 
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manner  of  telling  a  story,  with  Sallnst  for  hb  entering  into 
those  internal  principles  of  action  which  arise  from  the  charac- 
ters and  manners  of  the  persons  he  describes,  or  with  Tacitus 
for  his  displaying  those  outward  motives  of  safety  and  interest, 
which  give  birth  to  the  whole  series  of  transactions  which  he 
relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider,  how  differently  he  is  affected  by 
the  same  thought,  which  presents  itself  in  a  great  writer,  from 
what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered  by  a  person  of  an  ordinary 
genius.  For  there  is  as  much  difference  in  apprehending  a 
thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  that  of  a  common 
author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquirement  •  of 
such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speaking  of.  The  faculty  must  in 
some  degree  be  born  with  us,  and  it  very  often  happens,  that 
those  who  have  other  qualities  in  perfection,  are  wholly  void  of 
this.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age  has 
assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Yirgil, 
was  in  examining  j^ncas  his  voyage  by  the  map ;  as  I  question 
not  but  many  a  modern  compiler  of  history,  would  be  de- 
lighted with  little  more  in  that  divine  author,  than  in  the  bare 
matters  of  fact. 

But  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some  measure  be 
born  with  us,  there  are  several  methods  for  cultivating  and 
improving  it,  and  without  which  it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  of 
little  use  to  the  person  that  possesses  it.  The  most  natural 
method  for  this  purpose  is,  to  be  conversant  among  the  writings 
of  the  most  polite  authors.  A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  fine 
writing,**  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  im- 

•  Acquirement,     We  now  say  acquiuti&n,  and  not  acquirement     It  is  a 
good  general  rule,  to  avoid  all  Bubstantives  ending  in  ment  or  «««. — ^H. 
^  A  man  who  hoM  any  relish  for  fine  writing.    This  mystery  of  fin^ 


preafiLons  from  the  niasterlj  stfokes  of  a  great  atithor  every  lime 
he  pefuses  hini ;  bosidea  that  he  naturally  wears  bimsclf  into  the 

Maine  iiiaDiier  of  speaking  and  tbinking, 

wriHnff  (mor^  tulked  of  tlion  understood)  eonalAtft  dikfly  iti  thre^  thincca. 
).  In  a  cboke  otfit  terms,  2,  1ft  fciieh  a  a>nitruf!tion  of  tUttn^  o*  n^f^^c*  to 
iLti  y:ramj»arof  Uie  lA»gUflgt?,  in  which  w«  wrtte.  And  3,  lu  o  pfens^iftg 
mtier  and  arrangmn^fU  of  tlveni.  By  the  ^nt  of  these  qiinlitit^*^  ft  Aiyll* 
b(?eumei,  what  w«  call,  eie^nni:  by'tli*  fw^Mwi,  ^-m*"*  *  und,  by  tbe  M/M 
Aar?iioRHyftt.  EAch  of  t^ese  qnftljtted  may  be  pOM^sed*  by  iuelf ;  but  tkmy 
tunst  i:0ticur,  to  fonii  a  finbh<*d  style. 

Mr.  Ad^liaoQ  waA  tb^/ri/,  andla  atill,  perhnp^  th^  pn/i^  Eiiglieb  wrlt**r, 
in  wliora  these  three  requifliLes  are  found  ti>g<^tber»  in*  julniffst,  an  ci|tial 
d^grdt  of  perfection.  It  ii,  indeed,  one  purpose  of  the»^  eui  *ory  tioi*^,  to 
Bhrw»  thit,  in  some  few  iattant^e^  b&  baa  trnusgr^ssed*  or  rfttbt-r^  nepleeted 
Uic  strict  rules  of  fjffxrnmar ;  whkh  ye^  m  geoeral,  li«  «jhaervy*  with  more 
circ  tbiiri  iiiiy  other  of  our  wrltr^r*,  But^  in  tfte  choire  of  hU  ti-niv^  (which 
is  the  most  essential  point  of  all)  and  in  ths  tmmb^ra  iff  kin  tttftf,  lie  \a 
nltnoet  ftiidtlesa.  or  rather,  ndmirable. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  eoinpr«hend  the  merit  of  Mr, 
Addison's  proae,  in  thcae  three  rc;8pi:et,s,  if  he  hnit  not  been  converennt  in 
the  bt^flt  rht«torjeal  writings  of  th«  aricietit*;  and  espeeiAlly  iu  tho&e  part* 
of  Ciei^ro'i*  and  tiuini.'iiliuu*.^  work*,  which  trent  of  what  ttuiv  ^tdl  cmnpom- 
tii^H  hnU  b*?cnUMi>  Ihe  hiiTiHotitf  of  hh  (•tyle  k  exquigits,  aud  thlfi  praise  is 
peeiiUnr  to  biiuatif,  it  mny  b*  worth  while  to  consider,  in  what  it  ebiefly 
eonsmta. 

1.  Tliia  leeret  charm  otnumhfTMh  effected  by  a  eerlAin  arrangement 
of  worda.  in  Uii?  mme  Aenimee :  that  i^  by  putting  such  words  together,  as 
read  easily,  aod  are  prouo«nf<<*d  witiiout  effort;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
ihcY  are  so  tf'mpen-d  ^ly  diff  'i<h  and  mrasufr^,  as  to  affect  tlie  ear 

witli  a  BeEi*e  of  v^irirtt/^  an  w  I  ness*     As,  to  take  the  fir^gt  sentence 

in  thf  following  cAsay.  "  Oi*f   ..  ^ :/ti?  mi>«t perfect  and  rrro^l  detifjfiiful  of 

aii  our  itcntfsJ*  If  yoo  alter  it  tbns:— **Our  sight  ia  the  perfttciett  and 
juoijt  delightfrd  of  iiH  our  senses/*  Tliough  the  change  be  only  of  ono 
wordi  the  difference  U  fery  sensible;  ptrffctctt^  betng  a  word  of  dilB^^ult 
pro  ri  unci  at  ion,  and  ret^dered  still  harsher  by  the  ioBadquent  word  moit^ 
wbii?h  echoes  to  the  termination  rir. 

Or,  agrnin,  read  thus — **Our  sight  is  tlte  moat  perfect  and  rai»t  pUotin^ 
of  all  oursenses*"^ — Here,  the  predominnnee  of  Jha  vowel  r,  and  the  ullit^m- 
tion  of  the  two  adjectives^  ptrftH  and  fdm^tin^,  with  ttie  repetition  of  the 
superlative  sign  "mo*/,*' vteaaiona  too  great  a  itatttentun  or  aimilarityof 
MJUiid  in  the  constituent  ptHnf  of  this  sentenee, 

taistly,  read  Thus  :^*'  Our  dight  is  the  most  fompleai  and  most  delight- 
ful itetiMr^it^tf  htu*f.*' — But  then  you  hurt  th&  me^tsure  or  i^Hanliiif,  which,  in 
our  Inngiiage,  it  detertnincd  by  the  accent :  aa  will  appt^ar  from  obBcrTittg 
ot  whutyVfiT  either  ecMt.M  -"^^^ta 

*' UiSr  »lj?ht-Is  th6  ■  li>t«-&nd  m&st4ellght  fill  sense*wS  Mra** 

Here,  exef'pt  the  secot  :  i,k^h  i<>  an  aanpie*t,  the  re*t  iire  all  of  one 

kind,  t.  ft  tamhies.  Read  umw  with  Mr*  Addison — **Oilr  slght-U  Ihfi  mA*l- 
pArfeel^nd  radat  d^llght-fill  of  ftll-oilp  s^piii".*  "^And  yoii  #««  hww  the 
rhvthm  is  varied  by  ttie  intenni.'iturt- of  oil  tluU  th«  short 

redundant  syllable,  it#,  gives  to  the  close,  n  -i  nt  nir*  whiell 

has  a  better  effect^  in  tl3*  place,  than  the  \*.y^  ,  ......    ,..nyi. 
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CoDTersation  with  men  of  a  polite  geniut*  jb  miutlR^r  aituluitl 
of  impraviog  our  natural  tait<^.  It  m  impossible  for  a  man  of 
the  greategt  parts  to  <;oti6tdcr  any  tkiug  in  ita  whole  extent,  aod 

%  A  ftenteue^  may  be  of  a  c^/tuntktahh  hwjth  :  in^  ibea  the  rbytlim 
arises  from  sucb  n  compc^itton,  aa  bft^jiks  Lb^  whole  iuto  different  p'arta  ; 
and  coEwultA  fit  the  fiiime  liDi<^  the  £Di;lo<1ioii9  How  of  e&<!h.  At  m  ike 
second  period  of  the  «ftme  paper. -^"  It  litis  the  mind  with  the  Urgent 
yrariety  of  idea«^  conTetse^  vtth  itB  objeeta  nt  the  grealett  diitaiett  aadL 
ontiDtiefl  the  longest  m  action  without  being  iir^  or  ialiated  wiUi  ite] 
i|»ropef  etijojmetita.*' 

A  Bingle  sentence  should  rarely  eonsist  of  more  than  three  memberi^ 
ind  the  rhjthm  i*  most  complete^  when  these  rise  upon,  AQd  exceed,  each 
ther  in  kn|fth  and  fulness  of  eound^  till  the  whole  is  rounded  by  a  free 
nd  measured  cloie.  In  this  view,  the  rhjthm  of  the  sentence  here 
|uobe<lt  migttt  be  improved  bj  shortening  the  fLret  member^  or  lengthen* 
ms  the  aeecind,  as  thu«: — "  it  fills  the  tniDd  with  the  most  idea^^  eonvifraes 
Tiib  iu  obfeetB  at  the  greatest  distance,"  Ac  Or  thua — '*  it  fiiU  the 
liind  with  Uie  largest  Tariety  of  id  eat,  ha*  the  advantage  of  eonTeraing 
rith  ita  objecta  at  the  greatest  distaut'o/'  *!rc. 

These  aJt^rationa  are  auggested  only  to  explain  my  meaning,  and 
not  to  intimate^  that  there  if  any  fault  in  the  sentence,  aa  it  now  atanda.  ' 
|tt  ia  not  neeenary ;  nay  it  would  be  wrong,  to  tune  ev^ery  period  into  th« 
'  Dmpletest  harmony :  I  would  only  aignify  to  the  reader,  what  that  ar- 
angement  of  a  eom plicated  pmod'ist  m  which  the  harmony  ts  most  com* 
^let«&  We  have  numberteefi  infitancea  In  Mr.  Addison's  writings ;  SiS  in  the 
ieact  of  his  papers  on  the  imagination — **  the  eye  has  room  to  rang«: 
bbroud,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  tbe  immensity  of  its  yiewa,  and  to  lose 
■Ifcaelf  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  themaelres  to  its  obeerra^ 
tiou-" 

The  inatanea.  here  ^ren,  ia  liable  to  no  objection.  But  there  is  dan- 
ger, no  doubt,  leet  thi§  attention  to  rhythm  fihould  betray  the  writer*  in*- 
aen^jUy,  into  some  dc^grec  of  languor  and  redundanoy  in  hiB  exprtitioai  J 
And  itcannot  be  denied,  that  Mr.  Addison  himself  has,  sometime^  IWen  ] 
into  this  trap.  But  the  ^meral  nds  holdj,  neYertbeleoa ;  and  care  ia  Oblv 
to  be  takea^  that  in  aiming  at  a  beauty  of  one  kind,  we  do  not  ovef  IcmA 
uiother  of  equal,  or,  aa  in  tbia  caae:^  of  greater  importance. 

What  hafl  been  said,  may  enable  the  reader  to  collect  the  rule  in  short> 
l^  a  en  tenet's^  or  in  sentences  othemdm  conatmcted. 

3.  The  rhythm  of  several  senteneea,  combined  together  into  one  para- 
roiiJ^  IB  produced,  in  Like  manner,  by  providing  that  theteTeral  aenteneea 
hall  dUfer  from  each  other  in  the  numbrr  of  coMponent  parta^  or  in  Ih^i 
h^Unt  of  them,  if  the  number  be  the.  same,  or  in  the  ran  and  conitrucHoii  I 
W  the  parts,  where  they  are  of  the  like  extent    The  same  care  must,  alao^  f 
1^  taken,  to  elose  the  paragraph^  aa  the  comph^  senitjue^  with  a  gracioo*^ 
land  flowing  termination.     Consider  tlie  lelmefrst  paragraph  of  the  paper 
l%e  haTe  now  before  us»  and  you  will  not  find  two  sentences  eorrespcmdii^ 
■  fo  each  other  in  all  respects.     Each  is  varied  from  the  rest ;  and  tlie  goo* 
T^uaion  fiUfl  the  car,  as  well  as  completes  the  aense, 

'       Something  like  the  same  attention  must  be  bad,  tf)  disponing  the  seve- 
1  pangrapha  of  the  same  p&ptr,  aa  in  arranging  the  aeveral  pedodi  of  ^ 
t  fbt  aame  p«  ra§rt^h .  I 

But,  *'  iferSwn  wpi^nii'*    The  charm  of  Mr,  Addison*s  prose  consiaM 
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in  all  its  variety  of  lights.  Every  man,  besides  those  general 
observations  which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author,  forms  severiU 
reflections  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  thinking ;  so 
that  conversation  will  naturally  furnish  us  with  hints  which  we 
did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy  other  men^s  parts  and  re- 
flections as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give 
for  the  observation  which  several  have  made,  that  men  of  great 
genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  singly,  but  at 
certain  periods  of  time  appear  together,  and  in  a  body ;  as  they 
did  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Greece  about  the 
age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that  Comeille,  Racine,  Moliere, 
Boileau,  la  Fontaine,  Bruyere,  Bossu,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have 
written  so  well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  and 
contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself 
a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  works  of 
the  best  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  I  must  confess  that  I 
could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who,  beside  the  me- 
chanical rules  which  a  man  of  very  little  taste  may  discourse  up- 
on, would  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and 
shew  us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure  which  rises  in  the 

very  much  in  the  dexterous  application  of  these  rules,  or  rather,  in  con- 
sulting his  ear,  which  led  him  instinctively  to  the  practice,  from  T^hich 
these  rules  are  drawn. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  harmony  of  his  prose  be  capable  of  im- 


jiody, 

variety  of  composition  (which  answers  to  what  we  call  thepauac,  in  good  po- 
etry) which  the  nature  of  these  writings  demands.  In  works  of  another 
length  and  texture,  the  harmony  would  be  improved  in  various  ways ;  and 
even  by  the  very  transgression  of  these  rules. 

Every  kind  of  writing  has  a  style  of  its  own ;  and  a  good  ear  formed  on 
the  several  principles  of  numerous  composition,  will  easily  direct  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  to  suit  the  rhythm  to  the  subject,  and  the  occasion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  what  is  exquisite  in  one  moae  of  writing,  would  be  fini- 
eal  in  another.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  rhythm  of  these  essays,  called, 
8peetator$t  is  wonderfully  pleasing,  and  perhaps^  perfect  in  its  kind. — H. 
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mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work.  Thos  although  in  po- 
etry it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and 
action,  with  other  points  of  the  same  nature,  should  be  thorough- 
ly explained  and  understood ;  there  is  still  something  more  essen- 
tial to  the  art,  something  that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fonoy, 
and  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  the 
critics  besides  iLonginus  have  considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns  of  wit, 
and  forced  conceits,  which  have  no  manner  of  influence,  either  for 
the  bettering  or  enlarging  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and 
have  been  carefully  avoided  by  tiie  greatest  writers,  both  among 
the  ancients  and  moderns.  I  have  endeavoured  in  several  of  my 
speculations  to  banish  this  Gothic  taste,  which  has  taken  posses- 
sion among  us.  I  entertained  the  town,  for  a  week  together,  with 
an  essay  upon  wit,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of 
those  false  kinds  which  have  been  admired  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  world  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  shew  wherein  the  nature  of 
true  wit  consists.  I  afterwards  gave  an  instance  of  the  great 
force  which  lies  in  a  natural  simplicity  of  thought  to  affect  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  pieces  as  have  little  else 
besides  this  single  qualification  to  recommend  them.  I  have  like- 
wise examined  the  works  of  the  greatest  poet  which  our  nation 
or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  and  particularized  most  of 
those  rational  and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that  di- 
vine work.  I  shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  essay  on  *  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,'  which,  though  it  shall  consider  that 
subject  at  large,  will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  what  it  is  that 
gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of  the  finest  writers  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely 
new,  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  received  with  candour.      0. 


VOL.  V. — 14* 
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PLEAfilTBEa   OF   THE   IMAGINATION. 

*The  perfeetioB  of  oor  sigtit  ilt^ve  oar  other  sennm.  The  pkueiires  of 
the  iiting^i nation  orise  origiuiilly  from  eight,  llie  ple«jiiire«  of  tlie  trnftgi- 
nwtimi  divided  tiiid*;r  two  liei^da.  The  pleBsuru*  of  the  imAgiiinUon  in  fome 
lw»poct8  equal  to  tliuse  of  the  underetaoding.  The  t^stent  of  thf  p1<^ii«tiri)i 
uf  the  imugltinUoo.  Tbe  adTAntngea  n  idau  T^ni^ivtiS  f?um  a  n?lish  of  theee 
pUiiKureii.     In  wh&t  respect  lh«j  aro  prefer Ahlc  io  thoa«  of  the  underatttttd* 

AtIs  FtericlBm  ^Angro  locn,  nalltoa  nafce 
Trita  bdIo  ;  javnt  lutf^ptia  t^jyt^n  fbateti ; 
Atijue  huiTlrc :- 

In»pir'd  t  tnc«  thits  inuae«*  3«AtA, 

UntPdioii^d  n&d  Ttrffn  rtr$«ms,  and  qoAacfa  mf  tlMnt 


■  Our  sight  U  the  most  perfect  and  most  delightfal  of  all  our 
seoses.  It  Ms  the  mind  with  the  largest  Tarietj  of  ide&e»  oon- 
Teirses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distanee,  and  continues  the 
longest  in  action  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper 
cnjojTiieiita*  The  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  gwe  os  a  notion  of 
extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  ejcoept 
ooloTirs ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  t§  very  much  straitened  and  con* 
fined  in  its  operations,  to  ^  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of 

*  Theae  p«peri  6uggeit«d  AktaBtd©'*  heaiitiful  poem  on  *Tho  PltM- 
urefl  of  the  Imftglnation/  and  wsra  selected  by  Blair  ft^rA  mliiute  eKAmiiui- 
tbn  of  Adili^on'i  atjle  in  hit  Lecturee  on  Rhetoric  ^c.  (lecLxx.  et  seq.) 
This  Teader  who  wi*hea  to  form  »  correct  eatimate  of  their  phQoaophicd 
merit,  wiU  do  well  to  comp&re  them  with  the  freirenth  chjipt«r  of  Stew4rt*» 
Eiementd  of  the  FhiL  of  the  Hiim&n  Mind«  and  Ut^wu^  twentieth  l«etur«.— O. 

•  Tliise«6aT  on  the  plensurei  of  the  imAgin(ition»  k  by  Cw  the  tnoai 
maiti*rly  vf  afT  ^*"  ^  vYi*on'*  ^ritictd  worUa.  The  achomo  of  it,  na  the 
iTtnttoto  this  ii.  .  |mper  intJmat€'B»  la  origiiinl;  aodthe  etyle  i*  flu- 
iahed  with  eo  «\  Jta  to  nicrit  tha  beat  pttentioa  of  the  reader 

ue  Inaccurooiea  of  expression  have,  however,  eacvped  the  ekgant  vriteTi 


4  theae,  as  we  go  Alon^it,  ahall  ho  pointed  out — U. 
^  He  ahuuld  have  aaid,  with  regard  io. — H. 
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tta  p&rttcular  object b.  Oar  ilght  Bmms  designed  to  supply  &U 
these  defects,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  more  delicate  and  dif- 
ftiBiTcklnd  of  toucb,  that  spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude 
of  bodies^  comprehends  the  largest  figures,  and  hriugs  into  our 
reacli  some  of  tlie  most  remote  parU  of  the  universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furaisheB  the  imagination  witb  tta  ideaa; 
so  that  by  the  pleasttrea  of  the  imagination  or  fancy*  (which  I 
shall  use  promi§caously)  I  here  mean  auoh  as  arise  from  viiible 
ohjecta,  either  when  we  have  them  actiiaJly  in  our  ticw,  or  when 
we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  tuitids  by  paintings,  statues,  de- 
Bcrlpttons,  or  any  the  like  occasion.  We  cannot,  indeed ,  have  a 
single  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  first  entrance 
through  the  sight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering, 
ind  compounding  those  images,  which  we  have  oncfi  received, 
into  aU  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  imaginatton  ;  for  by  this  faenlty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is 
O&pable  of  entertaining  himself  with  sceBCS  and  landscapes  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  can  he  found  In  the  whole  compass  of  na- 
ture. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  ^a- 
ployed  in  a  more  loose  and  unoircumscribed  sense  than  those  of 
the  fancy  and  the  imagination.  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary 
to  fix  and  determine  the  notion  of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend 
to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  mj  following  speculations^ 
that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly  what  is  the  subject  which  I 
proceed  upon.  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remembty,  that  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as 
arise  ori^mdly  fifom  sight^  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasurea  into 

*  Philosophers,  iine«  St«w«i%  have  made  a  distmction  hetw««n  fuicy 
and  icaagiaatioa,  which  WAa  uaknovii  to  AddisoiL  A  bnef  skeUih  of  mod- 
etth  opinion*  tipan  this  fiuhjuct  i»  gireo  in  Malum's  latellectnal  Fhiloiophjr/ 

iik    XL (J. 
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two  kinds :  my  design  bemg  first  of  all  to  discourse  of  those 
I  primary  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from 
I  such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes ;  and  in  the  next  place  to 
speak  of  those  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination  which  flow 
from  the  ideas  of  visible  objects,  when  the  objects  are  not  actually 
before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed 
into  agreeable  visions  of  things  that  are  either  absent  or  ficti- 
tious.^ 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent, 
are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the 
understanding.  The  last  are,  indeed,  mare  ;preferaJble^  because 
«  they  are  founded  on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the 
I  mind  of  man ;  yet  it  must  be  confest,  that  those  of  the  imagi- 
nation are  as  great  and  as  transporting  as  the  other.  A  beauti- 
ful prospect  delights  the  soul,  as  much  as  a  demonstration ;  and 
a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter 
in  Aristotle.  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this 
advantage  above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more 
obvious,  and  more  easy  to  be  acquired.  It  is  but  openiiig  the  eye, 
and  the  scene  enters.  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy, 
with  very  little  attention  of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the 
beholder.    We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry 

'  Stewart  says  that  '  philosophical  precision  indispensably  requires  an 
exclnsive  limitation  of  that  title  (pleasures  of  the  imagination)  to  what  Mr. 
Addison  ^alls  secondary  pientures^ — Y.  Philoe.  Essays,  Part  second,  &say  first 
—Introduction.  In  a  note  he  adds — 'What  Mr.  Addison  has  called  the 
Pleaturei  of  the  Imagination  might  be  denominated,  more  correctly,  the 
pleasures  we  receive  from  the  objects  of  Taste*  Ut  sup.  p.  182.  note. 
See  also  a  note  in  Beattio's  Essay  on  Truth,  ch.  IL  s.  4.  p.  61,  ed.  in 
4to.— G. 

•  The  degree  of  comparison  is  expressed  in  the  adjective  itself.  The 
comparative,  more,  is  then  to  be  struck  out,  as  a  manifest  blunder  of  the 
compositor.  li  is  impossible  that  such  an  expression  should  come  from 
Mr.  Addison. — ^H. 
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of  any  thing  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  partioular  causes  and  occasions 
of  it. 

A  man  of  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures, 
that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.  He  can  converse 
with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  statue.  He 
meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description,*  and  often  feels 
a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows,  than 
another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
property  in  every  thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncul- 
tivated parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were  in  another  light,  and  discovers 
in  it  a  multitude  of  charms,  that  conceal  themselves  from  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ; 
every  diversion  they  take  is  at  the  expence  of  some  one  virtue  or 
another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
folly.  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere 
of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may*  retire  ^ 
into  them  with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a 
wise  man  would  not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those  of 
the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  such  a  bent  of  thought  as 
is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employments,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,  su£fer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  negligence  and  remissness, 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual  delights,  but,  like 
a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and 
idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more 

'  This  is  an  instance,  among  many  others^  of  that  curious  felicitv, 
which  directed  Mr.  Addison  in  t!ie  choice  of  his  terms.  But  the  whole 
paragraph  is'  a  master-piece  of  fine  writing. — ^H. 

•  Another  of  his  inimitable  words. — ^H. 
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I  oondnciye  to  healtb,  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are 
/  worked  out  bj  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a 
labour  of  the  brain.  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  paint- 
ing, or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  and  not  only  serve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but 
are  able  to  disperse  grief  and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal 
spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.  For  this  reason  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,*  has  not  thought  it 
improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where 
he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disquisi- 
tions, and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with 
splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contem- 
plations of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion 
of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my 
present  undertaking,  and  endeavoured  by  several  considerations, 
to  recommend  to  my  reader  the  pursuit  of  these  pleasures.  I 
shall,  in  my  next  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence 
these  pleasures  are  derived.  0. 

•  In  his  Euay  upon  Health.  Where  i.  e.  in  which  easay.  But  the 
whole  paragraph  is  a  little  incorreot  There  should  be  a  full  stop  at 
prospect.  And  what  follows  should  stand  thus :  He  particularly  dissuades, 
dlMS.— BL 
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No.  412.    MONDAY,  JUNE  28. 

PLEASUSES   OF    THE  IMAGINATION. 

'Three  sources  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  imaginationt  in  our  surrey  of 
outward  objects.  How  what  is  great  pleases  the  iroagination.  How  what 
is  new  pleases  the  imagination.  How  what  is  beautiful  ia  our  own  species 
pleases  the  imagination.  How  what  is  beautiful  in  general  pleases  the 
imagination.  What  other  accidental  causes  may  contribute  to  the  height- 
ening of  those  pleasures.' 


^Dirfflom  do  breTe  flet  opoa 

Mast.  E|>.  It.  8& 
The  work,  dlTlded  aptlj,  ihoiter  grova 

I  SHALL  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
which  arise  from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects : 
and  these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great, 
uncommon,  or  beautiful.  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so 
terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object 
may  over-bear  the  pleasure  which  results  from  its  greatne^, 
novelty,  or  beauty ;  but  still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of 
delight '  in  the  very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three 
qualifications  are  most  conspicuous  and  prevailing. 

By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire 
piece.  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a 
vast  uncultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks 
and  precipices,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not 
struck  with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that 
rude  kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupen- 
dous works  of  nature.  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with 
an  object,  or  to  grasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity,  i 

'  Very  incorrrect.  It'sbould  be  thus — TTiere  vsill  be  a  mixture  of  de- 
lights  Ac  according  an,  Ac — or  rather  thus — Tlure  will  be  such  a  mixture  of 
delight,  as  t<  proportioned  to  the  degree  with  which  any  of  these  three 
qtudificatioM  prevail  in  iL — H. 
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We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing  astonishment  at  sach  unbounded 

views,  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul 

at  the  apprehension  of  them.     The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates 

/  every  thing  that  looks  like  a  restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy 

I  itself  under  a  sort  of  confinement,  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a 

narrow  compass,  and  shortened  on  every  side  by  the  neighbour- 

I  hood  of  walls  or  mountains.     On  the  contrary,  a  spacious  horizon 

^  •  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  •  the  eye  has  room'  to  range  abroad, 

to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose 

itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its 

I  observation.      Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as 

I  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude 

'  are  to  the  understanding.     But  if  there  be  a   beauty  or  uncom- 

monness  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a 

heaven  adorned  with  stars  and  meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cut 

out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still 

grows  upon  us,  as  it  rises  from  more  than  a  single  principle. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a  pleasure  in  the 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not 
before  possest.  We  are  indeed  so  often  conversant  with  one  set 
of  objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the 
strangeness  of  its  appearance :  it  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh- 
ment, and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.  It  is  this  that  bestows 
charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature 

•  The  same  fault  as  above,  p.  889,  Eseajr^upon  Health — where — and 
idav  be  reformed  in  the  same  manner,  by  putting  a  full  stop  after  liberty, 
and  beginning  the  next  sentence  thus : — ^Tne  eje,  <bc.  or  still  better  in  some 
such  way  as  tn is: — On  the  contrary,  it  [the  mind  of  man"]  findA  iUelf  at 
liberty  in  a  spaciouM  horizon,  where  the  eye,  Ao» — ^H. 
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please  us.  It  is  this  that  reoommeDds  Tarietj*  where  the  mind  . 
is  ererj  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and  the  attention  not 
sufEered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itself  on  any  particular  ob- 
ject. It  is  this,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beaati- 
fal,  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  doable  entertainment 
Groves,  fields,  and  meadows  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  pleas- 
ant  to  look  upon,  bnt  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  spring, 
when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them, 
and  not  yet  too  much  accostomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.  For 
this  reason  tiiere  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect  than 
rivers,  jetteans,  or  fiills  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
shifting,  and  entertaining  tiie  sight  every  moment  with  something 
that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  of  looUng  upon  hills  and 
vallies,  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  settled  in  the  same 
place  and  posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  re- 
lieved at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and 
sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  \ 
soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacency  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing 
to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery 
of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  chearful- 
ness  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  There  is  not  perhaps 
any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than 
another,  because  we  might'  have  been  so  made,  that  whatsoever 
DOW  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  she¥ni  itself  agreeable ; 
but  we  find  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modifications  of 
matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  consideration,  pro- 

*  A  little  inexact:  and  to  be  set  right  in  various  ways:  as,  because  it 
was  poeaible  for  our  nature  to  be  io  conHituted,  tluU,  <fcc  Or,  by  changing 
the  second  might  into  should.  But  then  ehxmld  have  shewn^  hurts  the  ear. 
Better  I  think  thus : — becaute  we  might  have  been  «o  made,  thai  what  u  now 
loaihtome  to  u»  would  have  been  agreeable, — H. 
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noances  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformecL  Thus  we  see,  that 
every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures  has  its  different  notions 
of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  affected  with  the  beau- 
ties of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than  io^ 
birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  where  we  often  see  the 
male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or  tincture 
of  a  feather,  and  neyer  discoTering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour 
of  its  species. 

Seit  thalamo  servare  fidem,  sanctluqae  veretur 
(yonnnbii  leges,  non  ilium  in  pectore  candor 
Sollicitat  niveus ;  neque  praynm  accendit  amorem 
Splendida  lanugo,  vel  honesta  in  vertice  crista, 
Parpureusve  nitor  pennamm ;  ast  agmina  latd 
Foaminea  explorat  cautus,  maculasque  requirit 
Cognatas,  paribusque  interlita  corpora  guttis : 
Ki  faceret,  pictis  sylvam  circum  uudique  raonstris 
Confusam  aspiceres  Tulgd,  partusque  biformes, 
£t  gonus  ambiguum,  et  Veneris  monunienta  nefandae. 

nine  merula  Id  nigro  se  oblectat  nigra  marito, 
Hinc  socium  lasciva  petit  Philomela  canorum, 
Agnoscitque  pares  sonitus^  hinc  noctua  tetram 
Canitiem  alarum,  et  glaucos  miratur  ocellos. 
Nempe  sibi  semper  constat^  crescitque  quotannis 
Lucida  progenies,  castos  confessa  parentes ; 
Dum  yirides  inter  saltus  lucosque  sonoros 
Vere  novo  exultat^  plumasque  decora  Juventus 
Explicat  ad  sol  em,  patriisque  coloribus  ardet* 

The  feathered  husband,  to  his  partner  true^ 

Preserves  connubial  rites  inviolate. 

With  cold  indifference  ev'ry  charm  ho  sees^ 

The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  neck, 

The  shining  down,  proud  crest,  and  purple  wings, 

But  cautious  with  a  searching  eye  explores 

The  female  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find. 

With  kindred  colours  marked :  did  he  not  so, 

The  grove  with  painted  monsters  would  abound, 

Th'  ambiguous  product  of  unnatural  love. 

The  black-bird  hence  selects  her  sooty  spouse ; 

*  These  charming  lines,  certainly  Mr.  Addison's.     He  would  otherwise 
have  introduced  them  with  some  mark  of  approbation. — H. 
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The  nightingale  her  moaifial  eompe«; 
Lnr*d  by  the  well-known  Toiee ;  the  bird  of  ni^l^ 
Smit  with  his  dosky  wingi^  and  greenish  eyei^ 
Woos  his  dun  paramoor.    The  beauteous  raee 
Speak  the  chaste  lores  of  their  progenitors; 
When,  by  the  spring  invited,  they  eznit 
In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  son  nnfold 
Their  plnmee,  that  with  paternal  oolonrs  glow. 

There  is  a  seoond  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find  in  the  seyeral 
prodoots  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagi- 
nation  with  that  warmth  and  yiolenoe  as  the  beanty  thai  appears 
in  onr  proper  species,  but  is  apt,  howerer,  to  raise  in  as  a  secret 
delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which 
we  discover  it.  This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of 
colours,  in  the  symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  conour- 
renco  of  all  together.  Among  these  kinds  of  beauty  the  eye  [ 
takes  most  delight  in  colours.  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more' 
glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature,  than  what  *  appears  in  the 
heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made 
up  of  those  different  stains  of  light  that  shew  themselves  in  clouds 
of  a  different  situation.  For  this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  | 
are  always  addressing  themselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing 
more  of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from  any  other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or 
beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these  per- 
fections in  the  same  object,  so  is  it  capable  of  receiving  new  satis- 
faction by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus  any  continued 
sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every 
moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive 

*  By  the  dexterous  application  of  what,  which,  and  that,  a  sentence 
something  embarrassed  and  incorrecti  is  made  to  ran  off  so  well,  that  few 
readers  are,  perhaps,  disgusted  with  it  Bat  the  fault  is  only  palliated  by 
this  mismanagement,  and  not  avoided. — H. 
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to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus  if 
there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  thej  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colours  and  ver- 
dure of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of 
both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together 
than  when  they  ent^  the  mind  separately ;  as  the  different  colours 
of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another, 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their 
situation.  0. 
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PLEASUBE8  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

*Why  the  necessary  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  great,  new, 
or  beautiful,  unknown.  Why  the  final  cause  more  known  and  more  use- 
ful The  final  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  great  The  final 
cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  new.  Tlie  final  cause  of  our  being 
pleased  with  what  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species.  The  final  cause  of  our 
being  pleased  with  what  is  beatitiful  in  general. 


CsoM  Ifttet,  vis  est  notiasima 

Ovid.  Met  Ix.  207. 
Tho  cause  is  secret,  but  th*  effect  is  known. 

AoDiaoN. 

Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing 
that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination 
with  pleasure,  we  must  own  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign 
the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the 
nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  an  human  soul,  which 
might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of 
the  one  to  the  other ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light, 
all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  raBge 
under  their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the 
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mindy  without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  eevenl  neoessary 
and  efficient  oauaes  from  wb^ioe '  the  pleasare  or  displeasure 
arises. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as 
there  are  often  a  greater  yarietj  that  belong  to  the  same  effect; 
and  these,  though  the j  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory^  are 
generally  more  useful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater 
occasion  of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  con- 
triver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  ia 
great,  may  be  this.  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so 
formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its 
last,  adequate,  and  proper  happiness.  Because,  therelbre,  a  great 
part  of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
Being,  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  con- 
templation, he  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehen-i 
sion  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.  Our  admiration,  which  is  a 
very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  con- 
sideration of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the 
fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the  highest  pitch 
of  astonishment  and  devotion  when  we  contemplate  his  nature, 
that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that 
is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit 
after  knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his  ■ 
creation ;  for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it, 
as  rewards  any  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  conse- 
quently serves  as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautifal  in  our  own  species 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their 

*  Frcm  whenee.  Better,  from  whieht  or  rather,  after  eduti9,'^ 
whence, — H. 
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kiDd,  and  fill  the  world  with  iDhabitants ;  for  it  is  verj  remark- 
able, that  where-ever  nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster 
(the  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of 
propagating  its  likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures ; 
so  that  unless  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their 
own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  un- 
peopled. 

In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in 
all  other  objects  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more 
gay  and  delightful.  He  has  given  almost  every  thing' about  us 
the  power  of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination  :  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldness  or 
indifference,  and  to  survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret 
satisfaction  and  complacency.  Things  would  make  but  a  poor 
appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures 
and  motions  :  and  what  reason  can  we  assign  for  their  exciting  in 
us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that 
exists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (for  such  are  light  and  colours) 
were  not  it  to  *  add  supernumerary  ornaments  to  the  universe,  and 
make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?  We  are  every  where 
entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions,  we  discover 
imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some 
of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation  ;  but 
what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained 
with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the  several  distinctions 
of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are  at  present 
delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we 
walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beau- 
tiful castles,  woods,  and  meadows ;  and  at  the  same  time  hears  the 

*  Not  it  tOf  is  hardly  to  be  pronounced    I  wonder  he  did  not  choose  to 
lay,  were  it  not  to. — ^H. 
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warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  atreama;  but  upon  the 
finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fimtaatio  aoene  breaka  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a 
solitary  desert.  It  is  not  improbable  that  something  like  this 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  ot 
the  images  it  will  receiye  from  matter,  though  indeed  the  ideas) 
of  colours  are  so  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that' 
it  is  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  depriyed  of  them,  but  perhaps 
find  them  excited  by  some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at 
present  by  the  different  impressions  of  the  subtle  matter  on  the 
organ  of  sight 

I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that 
great  modem  discoyery,  which  is  at  present  uniyersally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy :  namely,  that 
light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  on]y\ 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  haye  any  existence  in  I 
matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  preyed  incontestably 
by  many  modem  philosophers,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest 
speculations  in  that  science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see 
the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding.  0. 
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PLEASURES    OP    THE    IMAGINATION. 

'The  works  of  nature  more  pleas^ig  to  the  imagination  than  those  of 
art.  The  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those 
of  art  The  works  of  art  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those  of 
nature.  Our  English  plantations  and  gardens  considered  in  the  foregoing 
light* 

Alterins  do 

Altera  poscit  opem  rat,  et  oonjnnt  amice. 

Hob.  An  Poet  411. 
Bat  mataally  they  need  each  other's  helpi 

BosooiotON. 

If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  quali- 
fied to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very 
defective,  in  comparison  of  the  former;  for  though  they  may 
sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing 
in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity,  which  afford  so  great  an 
entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may  be  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can  never  shew  herself  so 
august  and  magnificent  in  the  design.  There  is  something  more 
!  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough  careless  strokes  of  nature,  than  in 
the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art.  The  beauties  of  the 
most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  imagi- 
nation immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires  something  else 
to  gratify  her ;  but,  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wanders 
up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite 
I  variety  of  images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  number.  For  this 
I  reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  country-life,  where 
nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out  all 
those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination. 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemua^  et  fugit  urbes. 

HoB.Ep.  2.1.  2.  V.77. 
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To  grottoe  and  to  groret  we  nm. 

To  ease  and  silenee  eVrj  musa's  son. 

POPB. 

Hlo  Monra  quiei^  et  neieifi  fallere  vita, 
Dires  opum  yariarnm;  hlo  latis  otia  fundia, 
Spelonoie,  vivique  lacna;  hie  frigida  Tempe^ 
Mogitnsqne  boom,  moUesqae  rab  arbore  aonmi 

Vno.  Georg.  L  2.  r.  447. 

Here  easy  qniet^  a  secure  retreat^ 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  eheat^ 
With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless^ 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 
Unvex'd  with  qnarrels,  nndisturb'd  with  noise^ 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys : 
Cool  grotSk  and  living  lakes,  the  flow'ry  pride 
Of  meads  and  steams  that  through  the  ralley  glide , 
And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  invite, 
And,  after  tuilsome  days,  a  sweet  repose  at  night 

Dbtdsn. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes,  that  are 
more  delightful  than  any  artifioial  shows ;  yet  we  find  the  works 
of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  lliey  resemble  those  of  art : 
for  in  this  case  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  doable  principle  :  from 
the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  simili- 
tude to  other  objects:  we  are  pleased  as  well  with  comparing 
their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them 
to  our  minds,  either  as  copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diversified 
with  fields  and  meadows ;  woods  and  rivers ;  in  those  accidental 
landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  veins  of  marble;  in  the  curious  fret- work  of  rocks,  and 
grottos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a  variety  or 
regularity  as  may  seem*  the  effect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the 
works  of  chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  ri9e  in  value,  according  as  they  more 
VOL.    v. — 15 
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or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receiye  a  greater  advantage  from  their  resemblance  of  such  as  are 
natural ;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the 
pattern  more  perfect.  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was 
one  drawn  on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on 
one  side  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to  a  park.  The 
experiment  is  very  common  in  optics.*  Here  you  might  discover 
the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water  in  strong  and  proper 
oolours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing 
by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another  there  appeared 
the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  £ro  with  the  wind,  and 
herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the 
wall.  I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one 
occasion  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination,  but  certainly  the 
chief  reason  is  its  near  resemblance  to  nature,  as  it  does  not  only, 
like  other  pictures,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion  of 
the  things  it  represents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally  in  nature 
something  more  grand  and  august,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiosities  of  art.  When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any 
measure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure 
than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  produc- 
tions of  art.  On  this  account  our  English  gardens  are  not  so 
entertaining  to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we 
see  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  represent  every  where  an 
artificial  rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that  neatness  and 
elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  country.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  un- 
profitable to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 

'  By  means  of  the  eeunera  ob^eura,  less  known  when  Addison  wrote  than 
now. — G. 
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pasturage,  and  the  plow,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well 
peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage/  But  why 
may  not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  fre- 
quent plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit,  as  the 
pleasture  of  the  owner  ?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a 
mountain  shaded  with  oaks,*  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but 
more  beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields 
of  com  make  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 
taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  if  the  natural  embroidery  of 
the  meadows  were  helpt  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of 
art,  and  the  several  rows  of  hedges  set  off  by  trees  and  flowers, 
that  the  soil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty 
landscape  of  his  own  possessions. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Euro- 
peans, which  are  lain  ^  out  by  the  rule  and  line ;  because,  they 
say,  any  one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures. 
They  chuse  rather  to  shew  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and 
therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves. 
They  have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they 
express  the  particular  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes 
the  imagination  at  first  sight,  without  discovering  what  it  is  that 
has  so  agreeable  an  effect.  Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  con- 
trary, instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyra< 
mids.     We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissars  upon  every  plant  and 

'  AddiBon  would  seem  to  have  anticipated  Goldsmith's  complaint,— 


-The  mui  of  wealth  and  pride 


Takes  up  a  place  that  many  poor  supplied,  Ac 

Tos  Dksxbtkd  Villaok.~0. 

•  Alas!  we  are  now  enamoured  of  exotics,  and  flowering  shrubs. — H. 
^  It  should  be  laid,  the  pneterperfect  participle,  from  /ay.    Xain  is 
from  lie :  it  was  formerly  written  Itcru — H. 
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bush.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but, 
for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  lux- 
uriancy  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is 
thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure ;  and  cannot 
but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely  more  delight- 
ful, than  all  the  little  labjrrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre. 
But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  yery  natural  for  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  own  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens,  and 
the  like  moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully 
stocked.*  0. 

*  Our  present  mode  of  gardening  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
hint  delivered  b^  Mr.  Addison  in  this  paper.  It  has  been  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  our  time ;  but,  is  now,  I  doubt^  degenerating  into  an 
over  nnical  and  effeminate  delicacy,  like  all  our  other  tastes.  Nature 
may  be  outraged,  as  well  as  art:  and  the  famous  aphorism  of  Lord  Ba- 
con— "Naiura  nescit  modum" — would,  I  think,  be  a  proper  motto  for 
Bome  gardens  of  this  sort^  that  I  have  seen. — H. 
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No.  415.  THUBSDAY,  JUNE  26. 

PLEASUBEB  OF  THX  IMAGINATION. 

'  Of  srehiteotare^  m  it  affects  the  imaginatioii.  OrMtnaas  in  ar^tee- 
tnre  relates  either  to  the  bulk  or  to  the  manner.  Greatnew  of  bnlk  in 
the  ancioQt  oriental  haildings.  The  ancient  acconnti  of  these  bnildinga 
confirmed,  1.  From  the  adTantages  for  raising  such  worlc%  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  *nd  in  the  eastern  dimates.  -^  From  sareral  of  th«n 
which  are  still  extant  Instances  how  greatness  of  manner  affects  the 
imagination.  A  French  anthor^s  obsenrations  on  this  snlject.  Why  ood- 
eaTc  and  convez  figures  give  a  greatness  of  manner  to  works  of  architeo- 
tnre.  Eveiy  thing  that  pleases  the  imsgination  in  ardiitectnreb  is  either 
greats  beantiftil,  or  new.' 

Adde  tot  egnglM  lorbei^  opflnuDqiM  Isbortm: 

Next  ftdd  oar  dtles  of  flhutrloiu  name, 
Their  costly  labour,  and  atnpendona  firame. 
Dbtdbt. 

Having  already  shewn  how  the  fancy  is  affected  by  the  works 
of  nature,  and  afterwards  considered  in  general  both  the  works 
of  nature  and  of  art,  how  they  mutually  assist  and  compleat  each 
other,  in  forming  such  scenes  and  prospects  as  are  most  apt  to 
delight  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  I  shall  in  this  paper  throw  to-  • 
gether  some  reflections  on  that  particular  art,  which  has  a  more 
immediate  tendency,  than  any  other,  to  produce  those  primary 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse.  The  art  I  mean  is  that  of  architecture, 
which  I  shall  consider  only  with  regard  to  the  light  in  which 
the  foregoing  speculations  haye  placed  it,  without  entering  into 
those  rules  and  maxims  which  the  great  masters  of  architecture 
have  laid  down,  and  explained  at  large  in  numberless  treatises 
upon  that  subject. 

Greatness,  in  the  works  of  architecture,  may  be  considered  as 
relating  to  the  bulk  and  body  of  the  structure,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  built.     As  for  the  first,  we  find  the  ancients,  espe- 
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ciallj  among  the  eastern  nations  of  the  world,  infinitely  superior 
to  the  moderns. 

Not  to  mention  the  Tower  of  Babel,  of  which  an  old  author 
says,  there  were  the  foundations  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  which 
looked  like  a  spacious  mountain ;  what  could  be  more  noble  than 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  its  hanging  gardens,  and  its  temple  to  Ju- 
piter Belus,  that  rose  a  mile  high  by  eight  several  stories,  each 
story  a  furlong  in  height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Baby- 
lonian observatory  ?  I  might  here,  likewise,  take  notice  of  the 
Luge  rock  that  was  cut  into  the  figure  of  Semiramis,  with  the 
smaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the  shape  of  tributary  kings ;  the 
prodigious  basin,  or  artificial  lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Eu- 
phrates, imtil  such  time  as*  a  new  canal  was  formed  for  its  recep- 
tion, with  the  several  trenches  through  which  that  river  was  con- 
veyed. I  know  there  are  persons  whb  look  upon  some  of  these 
wonders  of  art  as  fabulous,  but  I  cannot  find  any  grounds  for 
such  a  suspicion,  unless  it  be  that  we  have  no  such  works  among 
us  at  present.  There  were,  indeed,  many  greater  advantages  for 
building  in  those  times,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  have 
been  met  with  ever  since.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitful, 
men  lived  generally  on  pasturage,  which  requires  a  much  smaller 
number  of  hands  than  agriculture :  there  were  few  trades  to  em- 
ploy the  busy  part  of  mankind,  and  fewer  arts  and  sciences  to 
give  work  to  **  men  of  speculative  tempers ;  and  what  is  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  prince  was  absolute ;  so  that  when  he  went 
to  war,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  whole  people :  as  we 
find  Semiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to  the  field,  and  yet 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies.    '  It  is  no  wonder, 

•  Until  8ttch  time  as.  This  mode  of  expression  was  common  in  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's time,  but  is  now  ont  of  use.  We  should  say,  more  concisely, — *till, 
or,  until  a  new  canal,  Ac. — H. 

^  To  give  toork  to, — is  a  little  hard  and  inelegant  He  might  have  said, 
to  amute  the  man  of  tpeetdation, — ^H. 
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therefore,  when  she  was  at  peace,  and  tamed  her  thoughts  on 
building,  that  she  could  accomplish  so  great  works,  with  such  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  labourers :  besides  that,  in  her  climate, 
there  was  small  interruption  of  frosts  and  winters,  which  make 
the  northern  workmen  lie  half  the  year  idle.  I  might  mention 
too,  among  the  benefits  of  the  climate,  what  historians  say  of  the 
earth,  that  it  sweated  out  a  bitumen  or  natural  kind  of  mortar, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  with  that  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  as 
contributing  to  the  structure  of  BabeL  '  Slime  they  used  instead 
of  mortar.' 

In  Egypt  we  still  see  their  pyramids,  which  answer  to  the  de- 
scriptions  that  haye  been  made  of  them ;  and  I  question  not  but 
a  trayeller  might  find  out  some  remains  of  the  labyrinth  that  coy* 
ered  a  whole  proyince,  and  had  a  hundred  temples  disposed 
among  its  several  quarters  and  divisions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern  pieces  of  magnifi- 
cence, which  makes  a  figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  al- 
though an  account  of  it  would  have  been  thought  fabulous,  were 
not  the  wall  itself  still  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest  buildings  that  have 
adorned  the  several  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has 
set  men  at  work  on  temples  and  public  places  of  worship,  not  only 
that  they  might,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  invite  the 
Deity  to  reside  within  it,  but  that  such  stupendous  works  might, 
at  the  same  time,  open  the  mind  to  vast  conceptions,  and  fit  it  to 
converse  with  the  divinity  of  the  place.  For  every  thing  that 
is  majestic,  imprints  an  awfulness  and  reverence  on  the  mind  : 
of  the  beholder,  and  strikes  in  with  the  natural  greatness  of  the  ' 
souL 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  greatness  of  manner  in 
architecture,  which  has  such  force  upon  the  imagination,  that  a 
small  building,  where  it  appears,  shall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas 
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than  one  of  twenty  times  the  balk,  where  the  manner  is  ordinary 
or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man  would  have  been  more  astonished 
with  the  majestic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippas's  statues 
of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might  ha^e 
been  with  mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the 
hero,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Phidias/  with  a  riyer  in  one 
hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other. 

/  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  mind  he  finds  in  him- 
I  self,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  how 
I  his  imagination  is  filled  with  something  great  and  amazing;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  consider  how  little,  in  proportion,  he  is  affect- 
ed *  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  though  it  be  five  times 
larger  than  the  other ;  which  can  arise  from  nothing  else,  but  the 
greatness  of  the  manner  in  the  one,  and  the  meanness  in  the 
other. 

I  haye  seen  an  obseryation  upon  this  subject  m  a  French  au- 
thor, which  very  much  pleased  me.  It  is  in  Monsieur  Freart's 
parallel  of  the  ancient  and  modem  architecture.  I  shall  giye  it 
the  reader  with  the  same  terms  of  art  which  he  has  made  use  of, 
*  I  am  obserying  (says  he)  a  thing  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  yery 
curious,  whence  it  proceeds,  that  in  the  same  quantity  of  super- 
ficies, the  one  manner  seems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other 
poor  and  trifling :  the  reason  is  fine  and  uncommon.  I  say  then, 
that  to  introduce  into  architecture  this  grandeur  of  manner,  we 
ought  so  to  proceed,  that  the  division  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  order  may  consist  but  of  few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great 
and  of  a  bold  and  aiinple  relievo,  and  swelling ;  and  that  the  eye, 
beholding  nothing  little  and  mean,  the  imagination  may  be  more 

'  This  must  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen»  for  Phidias  had  been  dead 
nearly  a  hundred  years.    It  is  of  Dinocrates  that  the  story  is  told. — G. 

■  I  doabt»  there  is  a  little  prejudice  in  this  observation,  as  there  is  in 
many  otherst  which  are  made  by  our  men  of  Greek  taste. — ^H. 
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ylgorooBly  tonolied  and  affsoted  with  the  work  ihat  stands  before 
it  For  example ;  in  a  oomioe,  if  the  gola  or  r  jnatinm  of  the 
corona,  the  coping,  the  modillions  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  show 
by  their  graoefol  projections,  if  we  see  none  of  that  ordinary  con- 
fusion which  is  the  result  of  those  little  cayities,  quarter  rounds 
of  the  astragal,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  intermingled 
particulars,  which  produce  no  effect  in  great  and  massy  works, 
and  which  yeiy  unprofitably  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
principal  member,  it  is  most  certain  that  tiiis  manner  will  appear 
solemn  and  great;  as  on  the  contrary,  that  will  haye  but  a  poor 
and  mean  effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  those  smaller 
ornaments,  which  diyide  and  scatter  the  angles  of  the  sight  into 
such  a  multitude  of  rays,  so  pressed  together  that  the  whole  will 
appear  but  a  confusion.' 

Among  all  the  figures  in  architecture,  there  are  none  that 
haye  a  greater  air  than  the  ooncaye  and  the  conyex ;  and  we  find 
in  all  the  ancient  and  modern  architecture^  as  well  in  the  remote 
parts  of  China,  as  in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round  pillars 
and  yaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part  of  those  buildings  which  are 
designed  for  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  reason  I  take  to  be, 
because  in  these  figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body,  than 
in  those  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures  of  bodies, 
where  the  eye  may  take  in  two  thirds  of  the  surface ;  but  as  in 
such  bodies  the  sight  must  split  upon  seyeral  angles,  it  does  not 
take  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  seyeral  ideas  of  the  same  kind. 
Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds  it ; 
look  up  into  the  inside,  and  at  one  glance  you  haye  all  the  pros- 
pect of  it ;  the  entire  concayiti^alls  into  your  eye  at  once,  the  sight 
being  as  the  centre  that  collects  and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of 
the  whole  circumference :  in  a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often  takes 
in  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface,  and  in  a  square  concaye,  must 
moye  up  and  down  to  the  different  sides,  before  it  is  master  of 

VOL.  V. — 15* 
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all  the  inward  surface.  For  this  reason,  the  fancj  is  infinitely 
more  struck  wi^  the  view  of  the  open  air,  and  sky,  that  passes 
through  an  arch,  than  what  comes  through  a  square,  or  any  other 
figure.  The  figure  of  the  rainbow  *  does  not  contribute  less  to 
its  magnificence,  than  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very  po- 
etically described  by  the  son  of  Sirach  :  '  Look  upon  the  rainbow, 
and  praise  him  that  made  it ;  very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  bright- 
ness ;  it  encompasses  the  heavens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the 
hands  of  the  most  High  have  bended  it.' 

Haying  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness  which  affects  the  mind 
in  architecture,  I  might  next  shew  the  pleasure  that  rises  in  the 
imagination  from  what  appears  new  and  beautiful  in  this  art ; 
but  as  every  beholder  has  naturally  a  greater  taste  of  these  two 
perfections  in  every  building  which  offers  itself  to  his  view,  than  of 
that  which  I  have  hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  trouble  my 
reader  with  any  refiections  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  art 
which  pleases  the  imagination,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or 
eautifuL  0. 


A 


•  One  of  the  noblest  objects  I  ever  saw,  was  that  of  the  rainbow,  which, 
in  the  situation  I  saw  it,  crossed  the  channel  from  Dover  to  the  coast  of 
France.  It  chanced,  too,  that  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  Deal  were  then 
passing  under  the  arch. — ^H. 
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No.  416.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  27. 

PLSABUBEB    OF   THE   IMAGINATION. 

'The  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination.    The  seyeral  souroes  of 
these  pleasures  (statuary,  painting,  description,  and  music)  compared  to- 
gether.   The  final  cause  of  our  receiving  pleasure  from  these  seyeral  sour- 
*ees.    Of  descriptions  in  particular.  Hie  power  of  words  over  the  imagina- 
tion.   Why  one  reader  is  more  pleased  with  descriptions  than  another.' 


QoatenuB  lioc  siinlle  estoenHs,  quod  mcate  ^ 

Luoi.  It.  754 


-Objects  still  appear  the  i 


To  nriiul  snd  eye,  to  coloar,  and  in  frame 

Cbuoh. 

I  AT  first  diyided  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  into  such  as 
arise  from  objects  that  are  actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that  once 
entered  in  at  our  eyes,  and  are  afterwards  called  up  into  the  mind 
either  barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occasion  of  something 
without  us,  as  statues  or  descriptions.  We  have  already  consid- 
ered the  first  division,  and  shall  therefore  enter  on  the  other, 
which,  for  distinction  sake,  I  have  called  the  secondary  pleasures 
of  the  imagination.  When  I  say  the  ideas  we  receiye  from  sta- 
tues, descriptions,  or  such  like "  occasions,  are  the  same  that 
were  once  actually  in  our  view,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  we 
had  once  seen  the  very  place,  action,  or  person,  which  are  carved 
or  described.  It  is  sufficient,  that  we  have  seen  places,  persons, 
or  actions,  in  general,  which  bear  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  some 
remote  analogy  with  ^  what  we  find  represented.  Since  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  once  stocked  with  par- 
ticular ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and  vary  theift  at  her  own 
pleasure.  ^ 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representation,  statuary  is  the 

most  natural,  and  shews  us  something  likest  the  object  that  is 

•  Such  like^  would  now  be  thought  redundant  and  tautologous.  We  say, 
such  occasions^  or,  the  like  occasiont,  but  not  such  like. — H. 
k  WUh,    It  should  be,  fo.— -R 
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represented.  To  make  use  of  a  common  instance,  let  one  who  is 
bom  blind  take  an  image  in  his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his 
fingers  the  different  farrows  and  impressions  of  the  chissel,  and 
he  will  easily  conceive  how  the  shape  of  a  man,  or  beast,  may  be 
represented  by  it ;  bat  shoold  he  draw  his  hand  over  a  picture, 
where  all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imag- 
ine how  the  several,  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human  ^ 
body  could  be  shewn  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvass,  that  has  in  it  no 
nnevenness  or  irregularity.  Description  runs  yet  further  from 
the  things  it  represents  than  painting ;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real 
resemblance  to  its  original,  which  letters  and  syllables  are  wholly 
Yoid  of.  Colours  speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  understood 
only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  For  this  reason,  though  men's 
necessities  quickly  put  them  on  finding  out  speech,  writing  is 
probably  of  a  later  invention  than  painting;  particularly  we 
are  told,  that  in  America  when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  there, 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint,  and  the 
news  of  his  country  delineated  by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil,  which  * 
was  a  more  natural  way  than  that  of  writing,  though  at  the  same 
time  much  more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
little  connections  of  speech,  or  to  give  the  picture  of  aconjunction 
or  an  adverb.  It  would  be  yet  more  strange,  to  represent  visible 
objects  by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them,  and  to 
make  something  like  description  in  music.  Yet  it  is  certain,  there 
may  be  confused  imperfect  notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the 
imagination  by  an  artificial  composition  of  notes ;  and  we  find 
that  great  masters  in  the  art  are  able,  sometimes,  to  set  their 

•  The  relative  which,  has,  for  its  antecedent^  the  whole  foregoing  sen- 
tence: a  mode  of  expression  common  enough  in  careless  or  unskilful  writ- 
ers, but  altogether  unworthy  of  Mr.  Addison.  Besides*  the  period  is  too 
long:  better  conclude  the  sentence  at  peneilt  and  proceed  thus:  "This 
way  o(  paititififf  our  conceptions,  is  more  natural  than  that  of  writing 
them ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  conveys  them  more  imperfectly,  be- 
cause *•  Ac. — H. 
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hmxen  in  the  heat  tnd  hurry  of  a  battle,  to  orereaet  their  ndnds 
with  melancholj  Bcenee  and  iq>preheneions  of  deaths  and  fnnerals, 
or  to  loll  them  into  pleasing  dreams  of  groTes  and  elysioms. 

In  all  these  instances,  this  secondary  pleasore  of  the  imagina- 
tion proceeds  from  that  action  of  the  mind,  which  compares  the 
ideas  arisbg  from  the  ori|^nal  objects,  with  the  ideas  we  receiYO 
•  fipom  the  statue,  picture,  description,  or  sound  that  represents 
them*  It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  giro  the  necessary  reason,  why 
this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasore,  as 
I  hare  before  obserred  on  the  same  occasion :  bat  we  find  a  great 
variety  of  entertainments  derived  from  this  single  principle :  for 
it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relish  of  statuary,  pamtuig,  and 
dcBcription,  but  makes  us  deli|^t  in  all  the  actions  and  arts  of 
mimicry.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  several  kinds  of  wit  pleaasnt» 
which  consists,  as  I  have  formerly  shewn,  in  the  affinity  of  ideas : 
and  we  may  add,  it  is  this  also  that  raises  the  little  satisfaction 
we  sometimes  find  in  the  difiierent  sorts  of  false  wit ;  whether  it 
consists  in  the  affinity  of  letters,  as  in  anagram,  acrostic ;  or  of 
syllables,  as  in  doggerel  rhymes,  echos  ;  or  of  words,  as  in  puns, 
quibbles ;  or  of  a  whole  sentence  or  poem,  to*  wings  and  altars. 
The  final  cause,  probably,  of  annexing  pleasure  to  this  operation  1 
of  the  mind,  was  to  quicken  and  encourage  us  in  our  searches 
after  truth,  since  the  distinguishing  one  thing  from  another,  and/ 
the  right  discerning  betwixt  our  ideas,  depends  wholly  upon  our 
comparing  them  together,  and  observing  the  congruity  or  dis- 
agreement that  appears  among  the  several  works  of  nature. 

But  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  which  proceed  from  ideas  raised  by  words,  because 
most  of  the  observations  that  agree  with  descriptions,  are  equally 
applicable  to  painting  and  statuary. 

*  To  preserve  the  uniformity  of  expression,  he  should  haye  said— in 
wings  and  altars. — ^B. 
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Words,  when  well  ohoseD,  have  so  great  a  foroe  in  ihem,  that 
a  description  often  gives  us  more  lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of 
things  themselves.  The  reader  finds  a  scene  drawn  in  stronger 
oolonrs,  and  painted  more  to  the  life  in  his  imagination,  by  the 
help  of  words,  than  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  scene  which  they 
describe^  In  this  case,  the  poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of  na- 
ture ;  he  takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after  her,  but  gives  it  more  * 
vigorous  touches,  heightens  its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the  whole 
piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the  objects  themselves 
appear  weak  and  faint,  in  comparison  of  those  that  come  from 
the  expressions.  The  reason,  probably,  may  be,  because  in  the 
survey  of  any  object  we  have  only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  the 
imagination,  as  comes  in  at  the  eye;  but  in  its  description, 
the  poet  gives  us  as  free  a  view  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  discovers 
to  us  several  parts,  that  either  we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay 
out  of  our  sight*  when  we  first  beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any 
object,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or  three  simple 
ideas ;  but  when  the  poet  represents  it,  he  may  either  give  us  a 
more  complex  idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  in  us  such  ideas  as  are 
most  apt  to  affect  the  imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it  comes  to 

pass  that  several  readers,  who  are  all  acquainted  with  the  same 

language,  and  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read,  should 

nevertheless  have  a  different  relish  of  the  same  descriptions. 

We  find  one  transported  with  a  passage  which  another  runs  over 

•  It  would  be  more  exact  to  say, — "th<U  either  did  not  take  our  cUten- 
tumt  or  that  lay  out  of  our  sigJU,**  &c  The  same  fault  in  Ovid  [Met  III. 
446.] 

Et  placet  et  video :  aed  quod  videoqae  plaoetqae,~NoQ  tamen  invenio. 

The  relative  ouod  used  improperly  in  this  place,  because  in  a  different 
case  before  viaeo  and  placet  This  fault  is  very  common  in  English  writers, 
because  the  relative  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  t,  e.,  has  no  difference  of  ter- 
mination— as,  the  book  which  I  am  now  reading  and  pleases  me  so  much. — 
The  mind  suffers  a  kind  of  violence,  and  has  the  customary  train  of  its 
ideas  disturbed,  in  attending  to  this  double  construction,  and  regulating 
the  grammar  of  such  a  sentence. — ^H. 
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with  coldness  and  indifferenoe,  or  finding*  the  representation  ex- 
tremely natural,  where  another  ean  peroeive  notiiing  of  likeness 
and  conformity.  This  diffsrent  taste  mnst  proceed|  either  from 
the  perfection  of  imagination  in  one  more  than  pother,  or  from 
the  different  ideas  that  several  readers  aflix  to  the  same  words. 
For,  to  hare  a  tme  relish,  and  form  a  right  judgment  of  a  descripi 
tion,  a  man  shoold  be  bom  with  a  good  imapnation,  and  mxm 
haye  well  weighed  the  force  and  eoeigy  that  lies  in  the  seyeru 
words  of  a  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  diatingaish  which  are 
most  significant  and  expressiye  of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what 
additional  strength  and  beaaty  they  are  capable  of  receiyin^  from 
conjnnction  with  others.  The  &noy  mnst  be  warm,  to  retain 
the  print  of  those  images  it  hath  receiyed  from  outward  objects ; 
and  the  judgment  discerning,  to  know  what  expressions  are  most 
proper  to  clothe  and  adorn  them  to  the  best  advantage.  A  man 
who  is  deficient  in  either  of  these  respects,  though  he  may  receive 
the  general  notion  of  a  description,  can  never  see  distinctly  all 
its  particular  beauties :  as  a  person,  with  a  weak  sight,  may  have 
the  confused  prospect  of  a  place  that  lies  before  him,  without 
entering  into  its  several  parts,  or  discerning  the  variety  of  its 
colours  hi  their  full  glory  and  perfection.  0. 

■  We  find  one— finding.  Very  inaceurate.  Besides,  we  have  first  the 
particle  passive  trantparted,  then  the  particle  active  finding.  Another  in- 
accuracy. Better  thus : — transported  toith  a  pauage  which,  Ac,  or  ple<ued 
with  a  aescription  oi  extremely  natural,  where,  4c. — ^H. 
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PLEASUBES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

"  How  a  whole  set  of  ideas  hang  together,  Ac  A  natural  cause  assigned 
for  it  How  to  perfect  the  imagination  of  a  writer.  Who  among  the  an- 
cient poets  had  this  faculty  in  its  greatest  perfection.  Homer  excelled  in 
imagining  what  is  great;  Virgil,  in  imagining  what  is  beautiful:  Ovid,  in 
imagining  what  is  new.  Our  own  countryman  Milton  very  perfect  in  all 
these  three  respects.' 

Qaem  tn  Melpomene  semel 
Nasoentem  pUtcido  Inmine  ylderia, 

Non  illmn  Ubor  Isthmlos 
CIsrabit  pogilem,  non  equns  impiger,  Jco 
Bed  qan  Tlbar  aqaie  fertile  perflaant, 

£t  qpiane  nemorom  codub 
Fingent  .£olio  carmine  nobllem. 

Hob.  4  Od.  IIL  1. 

At  whose  blest  birth  propltlons  rays 
The  moses  shed,  on  whom  they  smile, 

No  dasty  Isthmian  game 
Shall  stoateet  of  the  ring  proclaim, 

Or,  to  reward  his  toil, 
Wreath  ivy  crowns,  and  grace  his  head  with  baysw 
Bat  frultftil  Tibar*s  shady  groves, 
Its  pleasant  springs  and  parting  streams, 

Shall  raise  a  lasting  name, 
And  set  him  high  in  sounding  fiime 
For  Lyric  verse. 

Cbxzob. 

We  may  observe,  that  any  single  circumsiance  of  what  we 
have  formerly  seen,  often  raises  up  a  whole  scene  of  imagery,  and 
awakens  numberless  ideas  that  before  slept  in  the  imagination ; 
such  a  particular  smell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a 
sudden,  with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or  gardens  where  we  first 
met  with  it,  and  to  bring  up  into  view  all  the  variety  of  images 
that  once  attended  it.  Our  imagination  takes  the  hint,  and 
leads  us  unexpectedly  into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or  meadows. 
We  may  farther  observe,  when  the  fancy  thus  reflects  on  the 
scenes  that  have  past  in  it  formerly,  those,  which  were  at  first 
pleasant  to  behold,  appear  more  so  upon  reflection,  and  that  the 
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memory  heightens  the  deli^tfolnees  of  the  originiL  A  Gar- 
tesian  would  acooimt  for  both  these  insttnoei  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  set  of  ideas,'  which  we  receiyed  from  saoh  a  prospeot  or 
garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  have  a  set  of 
traoes  belonging  to  them  in  the  brain,  bordering  yery  near  upon 
one  another ;  when,  therefore,  any  one.  of  these  ideas  arises  in 
the  imagination,  and  consequently  dispatches  a  flow  of  animal 
spirits  to  its  proper  trace,  these  spirits,  in  the  yiolence  of  their 
motion,  run  not  only  into  the  trace,  to  which  they  were  more 
particularly  directed,  but  into  several  of  those  that  lie  about  it : 
by  this  means,  they  awaken  other  ideas  of  the  same  set,  which 
immediately  determine  a  new  dispatch  of  spirits,  that  in  the 
same  manner  open  other  neighbouring  traoes,  till  at  last  the  whole 
set  of  them  is  blown  up,  and  the  whole  prospect  or  garden  flour- 
ishes in  the  imagination.  But  because  the  pleasure  we  received 
from  these  places  far  surmounted,  and  overcame  the  disagree- 
ableness  we  found  in  them,  for  this  reason  there  was  at  first  a 
wider  passage  worn  in  the  pleasure  traces,  and  on  the  contrary, 
so  narrow  a  one  in  those  which  belonged  to  the  disagreeable 
ideas,  that  they  wore  quickly  stopt  up,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  receiving  any  animal  spirits,  and  consequently  of  exciting  any 
unpleasant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire,  whether  the  power  of  imagin- 
ing things  strongly  proceeds  from  any  greater  perfection  in  the 
soul,  or  from  any  nicer  texture  in  the  brain  of  one  man  than  of 
another.  But  this  is  certain,  that  a  noble  writer  should  be  bom 
with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength  and  vigour,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to  retain  them  long, 
and  to  range  them  together,  upon  occasion,  in  such  figures  and 

•  The  author  is  wonderfally  happy  in  his  account  of  this  whimsical 
Cartesian  philosophy.  The  brightness  of  the  expression  makes  one  almoat 
take  it  for  sense. — ^H. 
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represeniatioiss  a^  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the  reader. 
A  poet  fihould  tnke  us  much  paina  In  forming  his  imagination,  bs 
\  a  philosopher  in  cultlvuting  his  understandiDg.  He  must  gnin  n 
due  relish  of  the  works  of  Latnre,  and  bo  thoroughly  conversant 
in  the  varioua  scenery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  counky  images,  if  he  would  go  be- 
yond pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint 
himself  with  tho  pomp  and  magnifieenee  of  courts.  He  eihould 
be  veiy  well  irersed  in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  stately  In  the 
productions  of  art,  whether  it  appear  in  painting  or  statuary,  in 
the  great  works  of  architectturc  which  are  in  their  present  glory, 
or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flourished  in  former  ages. 

Such  advantages  aa  these  help  to  open  a  man^s  thoughts,  and 
to  enlarge  hii  imagination,  and  iriU  therefore  have  their  influence 
on  all  kinds  of  writings  if  the  author  knows  bow  to  make  a  right 
use  of  them.  And  among  those  of  the  learned  langnagea  who 
excel  In  this  talent^  the  most  perfect  in  their  several  kinds,  are, 
perhaps^  Homer,  YifgUt  and  Ovid*  The  first  strikes  the  imagi- 
nation wonderfully  with  what  is  great,  the  second  with  what  is 
beautiful,  and  the  last  with  what  is  strange/  Heading  the  Iliad 
is  like  travelling  through  a,  country  uninhabited,  where  the  faney 
is  entertained  with  a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast  deserte, 
wide  uneuUivated  marshes^  huge  foreBts,  mlasbapeu  rocks  and 
precipices.  On  the  contrary,  the  ^neld  is  like  a  well  ordered 
garden,  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  any  part  unadomodj  or 
to  east  our  eyes  upon  a  aiugle  spot»  that  does  not  produce  some 
beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But  when  we  are  in  the  Mctaraorpho- 
S,  we  are  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and  see  nothing  bul 
scenes  of  magic  lying  round  us. 

*  Tlie<i?  i^umllelB  wito  fnahfnnnbl^?  m  the  writer'a  tlmt\  Hr,  Dryd^a 
bad  sot  till?  exriiu|>ic^  mid  wiii  MUiwod,  in  ihh  j^iraetii^e,  by  all  the  wiuthftt 
were  bred  in  iiii  scboul ;  »*  Mr.  AJiiison  iu  tbi*  Uvely  piper,  Mr,  Pope  iu 
bit  eiiiiy  on  Homep,  niiJ  other*.  It  b  n  wny  of  writings  in  which  Iha  Ujt- 
cy  hw  more  to  do  ilmn  tb<? judgments — ^H.  *       ^ 
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Homer  is  in  his  provinee,  when  he  is  describing  a  battle  or  a 
multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god.  Yirgil  is  never  better  pleased,  than 
when  he  is  in  Eljsinm,  or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture. 
Homer's  epithets  generally  mark  out  what  is  great^  Virgil's  what 
is  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  figure 
Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than  that  of 
Yenus  in  the  first  JSneid. 

*H,iral  Kuca4pauf  hf  i^^i  wmnrt  K^wtmf 

IL  1.  y.  628. 
He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brow% 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  eoris,  and  gives  the  nod. 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god: 
High  heay'n  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

POPIL 

Dixity  et  avertcns  roscH  cervice  refulsit : 
Ambroeiffique  comsd  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spirayere :  pedes  yestis  defliudt  ad  imos : 

Et  yera  incessu  patuit  Dea 

^n,  1.  y.  406. 
Thus  haying  said,  she  tum'd,  and  made  appear. 
Her  neck  refulgent  and  disheyell'd  hair  ; 
Which  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reach'd  the  ground, 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around : 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown, 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  loye  is  known. 

DSTDEN. 

*  Homer^s  persons  are  most  of  them  god-like  and  terrible ; 
Yirgil  has  scarce  admitted  any  into  his  poem,  who  are  not  beau- 
tiful, and  has  taken  particular  care  to  make  his  hero  so. 


-lumenque  juyente 


Purpureum,  et  Iffitos  oculis  afflayit  honores. 

^n.  1.  y.  694. 
And  gave  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace^ 
And  breathed  a  youthful  yigor  on  his  face. 

DRTDKN. 
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In  awordj  Homer  filis  his  readers  with  jublimejdeas^  ftiid,  I  ho- 
lieTe,  has  raised  the  i  magi  nation  of  all  the  good  poets  that  have 
oome  after  him.  I  jshall  only  inatauce  Horace,  who  immediately 
takes  firo  at  the  first  hint  of  aay  passage  in  the  ILiad  or  Odyssey, 
and  always  risei  aboro  himself,  wbeti  he  has  Homer  in  his  Tiew- 
VirgC  has  drawn  together,  into  bia  ^neidj  all  the  pleasing  scenes 
bis  subject  is  capable  of  admitting,  and  id  his  Georgiea  has  given 
us  a  uolieetbn  of  the  mOBt  delightful  landscapes  that  can  be  made 
out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and  swarms  of  beei.* 

Oyidi  in  his  Metamorphosis,  has  shewn  us  how  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  affected  by  what  is  strange.  He  describes  a  miracle 
in  every  story,  and  always  gives  ue  the  sight  of  some  new  crea- 
ture at  the  end  of  it  His  art  eonsista  chiefly  In  well-timing  bis 
description,  before  the  first  shape  ii  quite  worn  off,  and  the  new 
one  perfectly  finished  ;  so  that  lie  every  where  entertains  us  with 
something  we  never  saw  hefore,  and  shews  meuster  after  m ouster, 
to  the  end  of  the  Metamorphosis. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  master  in  all  tbese 
arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I  think  Milton  may  pass  for 
one:  an'd  if  his  Paradise  Lost  falls  abort  of  the  ^neid  or  Hiad 
in  this  respect  J  it  proceeds  rather  from  the  fault  of  the  language  j 
in  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defect  of  genius  in  the  au- 
thor. So  divine  a  poem  in  English,  is  like  a  stately  pahwie  built 
of  brick,  where  one  may  see  arehitecttire  in  as  great  a  perfeetion 
as  in  one  of  marble,  though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarser  natmra 
But  to  coTiPider  it  only  as  it  regards  our  present  auhject;  what 
can  be  conceived  greater  than  the  battle  of  augels,  th^  majesty  of 
Messiahj  the  stature  and  behaviour  of  Satau  aud  hb  peera7| 
What  more  beautiful  than  Pandaemonium,  Paradise,  Heavenj  An- 


•  Swarms  of  bees,  mnke  hut  &  pmc  ing-rediient  iti  a  tttrnf^ieapf.  Ylr^il  de* 
Bcpihed  wlint  liL4unged  t^  hia  subject,  ftml  described  it  %A\ ;  but  ho  hud  tio 
deiijfJi  to  draw  l&nd^apei.    Tlie  tibs^rraijoti  is  ill-uppliod  to  \m  Gtorgic*, 
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gels,  Adam  and  Eye  ?  What  more  strange  than  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  several  metamorphoses  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
the  surprising  adventures  their  leader  meets  with  in  his  search 
after  Paradise  ?  No  other  subject  could  have  furnished  a  poet 
with  scenes  so  proper  to  strike  the  imagination,  as  no  other  poet 
could  have  painted  those  scenes  in  more  strong  and  lively  col- 
ours. 0. 


No.  418.    MONDAY,  JUNE  30. 

PLBASUBES    OF   THB    IMAGINATION. 

'Why  any  thing  that  is  unpleasant  to  behold  pleases  the  imagination 
when  well  described.  Why  the  imagination  receives  a  more  exquisite 
pleasure  from  the  description  of  what  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful.  The 
pleasure  still  lieighlened,  if  what  is  described  raises  passion  in  the  mind. 
Disagreeable  passions  pleasing  when  raised  by  apt  desciiptions.  Why 
terror  and  grief  are  pleasing  to  the  mind  when  excited  by  description.  A 
particular  advantage  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  have  to  please  the 
imagination.    What  liberties  are  allowed  them.' 


^ferat  et  mbua  asper  axnomnm. 

Yno.  EcL  fa  89. 
Tho  rugged  thorn  shall  bear  tbo  fragrant  roso. 

The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views  of  the  imagination, 
are  of  a  wider  and  more  universal  nature  than  those  it  has  when 
joined  with  sight ;  for  not  only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  beauti- 
ful, but  any  thing  that  is  disagreeable,  when  looked  upon,  pleases 
us,  in  an  apt  description.  Here,  therefore,  we  must  inquire  after 
a  new  principle  of  pleasure,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  action 
of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  ideas  that  arise  from  words, 
with  the  ideas  that  arise  from  the  objects  themselves ;  and  why 
this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  we 
have  before  considered.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  if  the  image  be 
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presented  to  our  minds  by  suitable  expressions ;  though,  perhaps, 
this  may  be  more  properly  called  the  pleasure  of  the  understand- 
ing than  of  the  fancy,  because  we  are  not  so  much  delighted  with 
the  image  that  is  contained  in  the  description,  as  with  the  aptness 
of  the  description  to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little,  common,  or  deformed, 
be  acceptable  to  the  imagination,  the  description  of  what  is 
great,  surprising,  or  beautiful,  is  much  more  so  ;  because  here  we 
are  not  only  delighted  with  comparing  the  representation  with 
the  original,  but  are  highly  pleased  with  the  original  itself. 
Most  readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  descrip- 
tion of  Paradise,  than  of  Hell :  they  are  both,  perhaps,  equally 
perfect  in  their  kind,  but  in  the  one  the  brimstone  and  sulphur 
are  not  so  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowers 
and  the  wilderness  of  sweets  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  recommends  a 
description  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  is,  if  it  represents 
'  to  us  such  objects  as  are  apt  to  raise  a  secret  ferment  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  work,  with  violence,  upon  his  passions. 
For,  in  this  case,  we  are  at  once  warmed  and  enlightened,  so  that 
the  pleasure  becomes  more  universal,  and  is  several  ways  quali- 
fied to  entertain  us.  Thus,  in  painting,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  on 
the  picture  of  any  face,  where  the  resemblance  is  hit,  but  the 
pleasure  increases,  if  it  be  the  picture  of  a  face  that  is  beautiful, 
and  is  still  greater,  if  the  beauty  be  softened  with  an  air  of' 
melancholy  or  sorrow.  The  two  leading  passions  which  the 
more  serious  parts  of  poetry  endeavour  to  stir  up  in  us,  are 
terror  and  pity.  And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wonder  how 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  such  passions  as  are  very  unpleasant  at  all 
other  times,  are  very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper  descrip- 
tions. It  is  not  strange,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  such 
passages  as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  admiration,  love,  or  the 
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like  emotion  in  hb,  beoanse  ihej  nerer  riie  in  the  mind  without 
tn  inward  pleasure  whioh  attendi  them.  Bat  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  being  terrified  or  dejected  by 
a  description,  when  we  find  so  mnoh  uneasiness  in  the  fear  or 
grief  which  we  receive  from  any  other  occasion? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  pleasure,  we  shall 
find  that  it  idoes  not  arise  so  properly  from  the  description  of 
what  is  terrible,  as  from  the  reflectbn  we  make  on  oursdyes  al 
the  time  of  reading  it  When  we  look  CTisnoh  hideous  ob^eetp. 
weare  not  a  litUe  pleased  to  think  we  ara  in  yin  <i>ngfp  gf 
JJOLem?  We  consider  them  at  the  same  time^  as  dreadful -and 
harmless ;  so  that  the  more  frightful  appearance  they  make,  the 
greafaat  Ja.  the  pleasure  we  receJYe  from  flir  "^''^  '^  '^r  fflr* 
safety..  In  short,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  description,  with 
the  same  curiosity  and  satisfaction  that  we  survey  a  dead  mon- 
ster. 


•  Informe  cadaver 


Protrahitur :  nequennt  expleii  oorda  tnendo 
Terribiles  oculoi^  valtum,  villosaqne  setas 
Peotora  semiferi,  atquo  extinotoe  faudbiia  ignea. 

ViBO.  Ma.  viii  v.  264 


-  They  drag  him  firom  his  den 


\ 


The  wond'riDg  neighbourhood,  with  glad  sarprise^ 
Beheld  his  shagged  breast,  his  giant  size, 
His  mouth  that  flames  no  more,  and  his  extinguished  eyes. 

Dbtdht. 

It  is  for  the  same*  reason  that  we  are  delighted  with  the  reflecting 
upon  dangers  t^at  are  past,  or  in  looking  on  a  precipice  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  would  fill  us  with  a  different  kind  of  horror,  if  we 
saw  it  hanging  over  our  heads. 

In  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  torments,  wounds, 

<  Snsve  mare  mignnm  toxlMUitlbiu  aequon  veatk^o. 

LuoBBim,  L.  IL  L—a 

•Of,  better, yVwn. 
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deaths,  and  like  dismal  accidents,  our  pleasure  does  not  flow  so 
properly  from  the  grief  which  such  melancholy  descriptions  give 
us,  as  from  the  /  secret  comparison  J  wh  ich  we  make  between  our- 
selves  and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such  representations  teach 
j^ato  set  a  just  valuejupon  our  own  condition,  and  make  us  prize 
our  good  fortune  which  exempts  us  jfrom  the  like  calamities. 
This  is,  however,  such  a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  are  not  capable 
of  receiving,  when  we^e  a  person  actuaUjJjingjindfit-tha.  tor- 
tures that  we  meet  with  in  a  description ;  because,  in  this  case, 
the  object  presses  too  close  upon  our  senses,  and  bears  so  hard 
upon  us,  that  it  does  not  give  us  time  or  leisure  to  reflect  on 
ourselves.  Our  thoughts  are  so  intent  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
sufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them  upon  our  own  happiness. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  misfortunes  we  read 
in  history  or  poetry,  either  as  past,  or  as  fictitious,  so  that  the 
reflection  upon  ourselves  rises  in  us  insensibly,  and  over-bears 
the  sorrow  we  conceive  for  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted.  / 

But  because  the  mind  of  man  requires  something  more  pei"- 
feet  in  matter,  than  what  it  finds  there,  and  can  never  meet  with 
any  sight  in  nature  which  sufficiently  answers  its  highest  ideas 
of  pleasantness ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  imagination  can 
fancy  to  itself  things  more  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  than  the 
eye  ever  saw,  and  is  still  sensible  of  some  defect  in  what  it  has 
iseen ;  on  this  account  it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to  humour  the  im- 
agination in  its  own  notions,  by  mending  and  perfecting  nature 
where  he  describes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  beauties  than 
are  put  together  in  nature,  where  he  describes  a  fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow  advances  which 
she  makes  from  one  season  to  another,  or  to  observe  her  conduct, 
in  the  successive  production  of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may 
draw  into  his  description  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  contribute  something  to  render 
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it  more  agreeable.  Hia  roae-treea,  woodbinea^  and  jeaaaminea, 
may  flower  together,  and  his  beds  be  covered  at  the  same  time 
with  lilies,  violets,  and  amaranths.  His  soil  is  not  restrained  to 
any  particular  set  of  plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks  or 
myrtles,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  products  of  every  climate. 
Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in  every 
hedge,  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove  of  spices,  he 
can  quickly  command  sun  enough  to  raise  it  If  all  this  will 
not  fiimish  out*  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make  several  new 
species  of  flowers,  with  richer  scents  and  higher  colours,  than 
any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature.  His  concerts  of  birds 
may  be  as  full  and  harmonious,  and  hia  woods  as  thick  and 
l^oomy  as  he  pleases.  He  is  at  no  more  ezpenoe  in  a  longTOta, 
than  a  short  one,  and  can  as  easily  throw  his  cascades  from  a 
precipice  of  half  a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.  He 
has  his  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can  turn  the  course  of  his  rivers 
in  all  the  variety  of  meanders,  that  are  most  delightful  to  the 
reader^s  imagination.  In  a  word,  he  has  the  modelling  of  nature 
in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her  what  charms  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  reform  her  too  much,  and  run  into  absurdities, 
by  endeavouring  to  excel.  0. 

*  A  reason  ingeniously  insinuated,  for  his  continoing  this  agreeable 
imagery.  A  mixture  of  humour^  too,  in  this  admirable  paragrapb,  is  an 
indire9t  apology  for  the  length  of  it  It  seems  as  if  he  was  rallying  the 
poet^  when,  in  truth,  he  is  only  indulging  his  own  fancy. — ^H. 

VOL.  v.— 16 
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No.  419.    TUESDAY,  JULY  1. 

PLBASUBES  OF  THB  IMAGINATION. 

*  Of  that  kind  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Dry  den  calls  the  fairy  way  of 
writing.  How  a  poet  shouM  be  qualified  for  it  The  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  that  arise  from  it  In  Uiis  respect  why  the  modems  excel  the 
ancients.  Why  the  English  excel  the  moderns.  Who  the  best  among  the 
English.    Of  emblamatical  persons.  * 

mantii  gntiadmns  errcc; 

HoB.8.EikiL140. 
In  pleasing  error  lost,  and  chsnnlngi  j  d«celT*d. 

There  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet  quite  loses 
sight  of  nature,  and  entertains  his  reader^s  imagination  with  the 
characters  and  actions  of  such  persons  as  have  many  of  them  no 
existence,  but  what  he  bestows  on  them.  Such  are  fairies, 
witches,  magicians,  demons,  and  departed  spirits.  This  Mr. 
Dryden  calls  '  the  fairy  way  of  writing,^  which  is,  indeed,  more 
difficult  than  any  other  that  depends  on  the  poet's  fancy,  because 
he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it,  and  must  work  altogether  out 
of  his  own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for  this  sort  of 
writing,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who  has 
not  a  particular  cast  of  fancy,  an  imagination  naturally  fruitful 
and  superstitious.  Besides  this,  he  ought  to  be  very  well  versed 
in  legends  and  fables,  antiquated  romances,  and  the  traditions 
of  nurses  and  old  women,  that  he  may  fall  in  with  our  natural 
prejudices,  and  humour  those  notions  which  we  have  imbibed  in 
our  infancy  For,  otherwise,  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his  fairies 
talk  like  people  of  his  own  species,  and  not  like  other  sets  of 
beings,  who  converse  with  different  objects,  and  think  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  of  mankind ; 
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SjIyib  d«diioti  MTMii<^  DM  jodiet^  Fuai 
Ke  Telat  iniuiti  triviis  ao  psne  Imwoms 
Ant  niminm  tenerit  JuTentnter  Tenibiit- 


HoiL  AnPo«ti44 

A  lAliyr  that  ootom  itering  fipom  the  woodi 
Must  not  At  first  speak  like  an  orator. 

BoiOQiacoif. 

I  do  not  iaj  with  Mr.  BajB  in  the  Sekeanndi  that  spirits 
not  be  eonfined  to  speak  sense,  but  it  is  certain  their  sense  ought 
to  be  a  Utile  disooloored,  that  it  niaj  seempartioiilsri  and  proper 
to  the  person  and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  horror  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  and  "amuse  his  imagination  with  the  straii|;eneaa 
and  noyeltj  of  the  persons  who  are  represented  in  them.  They 
bring  up  into  our  memory  the  stories  we  haye  heard  in  our  child- 
hood, and  favour  those  secret  terrors  and  apprehensions  to  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  subject  We  are  pleased  with  sur- 
veying the  different  habits  and  behaviours  of  foreign  countries  ; 
how  much  more  must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised  when  we  are 
led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  creation,  and  see  the  persons  and  man- 
ners of  another  species  ?  Men  of  cold  fancies,  and  philosophical 
dispositions,  object  to  this  kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  proba- 
bility enough  to  affect  the  imagination.  But  to  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  we  are  sure  in  general,  there  are  many  intellee- 
tual  beings  in  the  world  besides  ourselves,  and  several  species  of 
spirits,  who  are  subject  to  different  laws  and  ceconomies  from 
those  of  mankind ;  when  we  see,  therefore,  any  of  these  repre- 
sented naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  representation  as  alto- 
gether impossible ;  nay,  many  are  prepossest  with  such  false  opin- 
ions, as  dispose  them  to  believe  these  particular  delusions ;  at 
least,  we  have  all  heard  so  many  pleasing  relations  in  favour  of 
them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  seeing  through  the  falsehood,  and 
willingly  give  ourselves  up  to  so  agreeable  an  imposture. 
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The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  among  them,  for, 
indeed,  almost  the  whole  substance  of  it  owes  its  original  to  the 
darkness  and  superstition  of  later  ages,  when  pious  frauds  were 
mad  use  of  to  amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a  sense  of 
their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature  with  more  rev- 
erence and  horror,  before  the  world  was  enlightened  by  learning 
and  philosophy,  and  loved  to  astonish  themselves  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments. 
There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it, 
the  church-yards  were  all  haunted,  every  large  common  had  a 
circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it,  and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd 
to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit.  * 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind,  our  English  are  much  the 
best,  by  what  I  have  yet  seen,  whether  it  be  that  we  abouhd 
with  more  stories  of  this  nature,  or  that  the  genius  of  our  coun- 
try is  fitter  for  this  sort  of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  natural- 
ly fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed  by  that  gloominess  and  mel- 
ancholy of  temper,  which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so  liable. 

Among  the  English,  Shakespear  has  incomparably  excelled  all 
others.  That  noble  extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so 
great  perfection,  thoroughly  qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak  super- 
stitious part  of  his  reader^s  imagination ;  and  made  him  capable 
of  succeeding,  where  he  had  nothing  to  support  him  besides  the 
strength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is  something  so  wild  and  yet 
so  solemn  in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  the 
like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them 
natural,  though  we  have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them,  and 
must  confess,  if  there  are*  such  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks 

>V.Sp.  Noa.  110,  111— a 

>  J%ere  are.  He  might  have  aaid  be  instead  of  are,  and  he  ^ould  have 
said  it,  but  that,  as  the  accent  would  fall  on  be,  the  Jingle  of  bt  in  beings, 
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highly  probable  they  shoiild  talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented 
them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  beings,  that  we  sometimes 
meet  with  among  the  poets,  when  the  anthor  represents  any  pas- 
sion, appetite,  yirtne,  or  yioe,  nnder  a  visible  shape,  and  makes 
it  a  person  or  an  aotor  in  his  poenL  Of  this  nature  ate  the  de- 
soriptions  of  Hunger  and  Enyy  in  Ovid,  <^  Fame  in  Tirgil,  and 
of  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton.  We  find  a  whole  ereation  of  the 
like  shadowy  persons  in  Spencer,  who  had  an  admirable  talent  in 
representations  of  this  kind.  I  haye  discoursed  of  these  emble- 
matical persons  in  former  papers,  and  shall  therefore  only  mention 
them  in  this  place.'  Thns  we  see  how  many  ways  poetry  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not  only  the  whole 
circle  of  nature  for  its  proyince,  bat  makes  new  worlds  of  its 
own,  shews  us  persons  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  being,  and 
represents  even  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  with  her  several  virtues 
and  vices,  in  a  sensible  shape  and  character. 

I  shall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  consider  in  general,  how 
other  kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  to  please  the  imagination, 
with  which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  essay.  0. 

»Sp.  278. 

which  follows,  would  have  had  a  worse  effect  than  there  are,  I  only  men- 
tion this  to  shew  the  delicacy  of  his  ear,  and  the  secret  inflnenoe  of  num^ 
here  in  the  composition  of  such  a  writer. — ^H. 
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No.  420.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  2. 

PLBA8XTBEB  01*  THB    IMfAOIlTATIOV. 

*  What  authors  please  the  imagination  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
fiction.  How  history  pleases  the  imagination.  How  the  authors  of  the 
new  philosophy  please  the  imagination.  Hie  bounds  and  defeols  of  the 
imagination.    Whether  these  defects  are  essential  to  the  imagination.' 

■  QooomiQes  Tolnnt  ■Mttttm  Mdifeorls  sfiiBto. 

Hob.  An  Foot  ▼.  lOa 
And  ralM  men^  pauions  to  what  hslght  tbey  wlU. 

SOSOOMMOX. 

As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  borrow  their  seyeral  mate- 
rials from  outward  objects,  and  join  them  together  at  their  own 
pleasure,  there  are  others  who  are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more 
closely,  and  to  take  entire  scenes  out  of  her.  Such  arc  histo- 
rians, natural  philosophers,  travellers,  geographers,  and  in  a  word, 
all  who  describe  visible  objects  of  a  real  existence. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  historian,  to  be  able  to 
draw  up  his  armies  and  fight  his  battles  in  proper  expressions,  to 
set  before  our  eyes  the  divisions,  cabals,  and  jealousies  of  great 
men,  and  to  lead  us  step  by  step  into  the  several  actions  and 
events  of  his  history.  We  love  to  see  the  subject  unfolding  it- 
self by  just  degrees,  and  breaking  upon  us  insensibly,  that  so 
we  may  be  kept  in  a  pleasing  suspense,  and  have  time  given  us 
to  raise  our  expectations,  and  to  side  with  one  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  relation.  I  confess  this  shews  more  the  art 
than  the  veracity  of  the  historian,  but  I  am  only  to  speak  of  him 
as  he  is  qualified  to  please  the  imagination.  And  in  this  respect 
Livy  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  who  ever  went  before  him,  or 
have  written  since  his  time.  He  describes  every  thing  in  so 
lively  a  manner,  that  his  whole  history  is  an  admirable  picture, 
and  touches  on  such  proper  circumstances  in  every  story,  that 
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hiB  reader  beeomee  a  kind  of  spectator,  and  feels  in  himself  all 
the  variety  of  passions,  which  are  correspondent  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  relation. 

Bat  among  this  set  of  writers,  there  are  none  who  more 
gratify  and  enlarge  the  imagination,  than  the  aotiiors  of  the  new 
philosophy,  whether  we  consider  ihdr  theories  of  the  earth  or 
heavens,  the  discoveries  they  have  made  by  glasses,  or  any  other 
of  their  contemplations  on  nature.  We  are  not  a  little  pleased 
to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with  miUions  of  animals,  that  at 
their  largest  growth  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  There*  is 
something  very  engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well  as  to  onr  reason, 
in  the  treatises  of  metals,  mineralB,  plants,  and  meteors.  But 
when  we  snrvey  the  whole  earth  at  once,  and  the  several  planets 
that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood,  we  are  filled  with  a  pleasing 
astonishment,  to  see  so  many  worlds  hanging  one  above  another, 
and  sliding  round  their  axles  in  such  an  amazing  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity. If,  after  this,  we  contemplate  those  wide  fields  of 
aether,  that  reach  in  height  as  far  as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed 
stars,  and  run  abroad  almost  to  an  infinitude,  our  imagination 
finds  its  capacity  filled  with  so  immense  a  p'^ospect,  as  puts  it 
upon  the  stretch  to  comprehend  it.  But  if  we  yet  rise  higher, 
and  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  vast  oceans  of  fiame, 
that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets, 
and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk 
farther  in  those  unfiithomable  depths  of  asther,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  the  strongest  of  our  telescopes,  we  are  lost  in  such  a 
labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  immen- 
sity and  magnificence  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy,  than  to  enlarge  itself, 
by  degrees,  in  its  contemplation  of  the  various  proportions  which 
its  several  objects  bear  to  each  other,  when  it  compares  the  body 
of  man  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  earth,  the  earth  to  the  circl%  it 
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desoribes  round  the  son,  that  circle  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
creation,  the  whole  creation  itself  to  the  infinite  space  that  is 
every  where  difiPused  about  it ;  or  when  the  imagination  works 
downward,  and  considers  the  bulk  of  a  human  body,  in  respect 
of  an  animal,  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  the  particular 
limbs^of  such  an  animal,  the  different  springs  which  actuate  the 
limbs,  the  spirits  which  set  these  springs  a-going,  and  the  pro- 
portionable minuteness  of  these  several  parts,  before  they  have 
an;^ved  at  their  full  growth  and  perfection.  But  if,  after  all  this, 
we  take  the  least  particle  of  these  animal  spirits,  and  consider 
its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a  world,  that  shall  contain 
within  those  narrow  dimensions  a  heaven  and  earth,  stars  and 
planets,  and  every  different  species  of  living  creatures,  in  the 
same  analogy  and  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own 
universe ;  such  a  speculation,  by  reason  of  its  nicety,  appears 
ridiculous  to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  that  way, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  founded  on  no  less  than  the  evi- 
dence of  a  demonstration.  Nay,  we  might  yet  carry  it  farther, 
and  discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of  this  little  world,  a  new 
inexhausted  fund  of  matter,  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  an- 
other universe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because  I  think  it 
may  shew  us  the  proper  limits,  as  well  as  the  defectiveness,  of 
our  imagination  ;  how  it  is  confined  to  a  very  small  quantity  of 
space,  and  immediately  stopt  in  its  operations,  when  it  endeav- 
ours to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great,  or  very  little.  Let 
a  man  try  to  conceive  the  different  bulk  of  an  animal,  which  is 
twenty,  from  another  which  is  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite, 
or  to  compare,  in  his  thoughts,  a  length  of  a  thousand  diameters 
of  the  earth,  with  that  of  a  million,  and  he  will  quickly  find  that 
he  has  no  different  measures  in  his  mind,  adjusted  to  such  ex- 
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traordinarj  degrees  of  grandear  or  miniiteiiess.  The  under* 
standing,  indeed,  opens  an  infinite  spaoe  on  every  side  of  ns, 
the  imagination,  after  a  few  fiunt  efforts,  is  immediately  \ 
stand,  and  finds  herself  swallowed  np  in  the  immensity  of  the 
void  that  surrounds  it :  our  reason  can  pursue  a  partiole  of  mat- 
ter through  an  infinite  variety  of  divbions,  but  the  fimqy  soon 
loses  sight  of  it,  and  feels  in  itself  a  kind  of  ehasm,  that  #antff 
to  be  filled  with  matter  of  a  more  sensible  bulk.  We  ean  neither 
widen,  nor  contract  the  fiumlty  to  the  dimensions  of  either  ex- 
treme :  the  object  is  too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would 
comprehend  the  circumference  of  a  world,  and  dwindles  intoj. 
nothing,  when  we  endeavour  after  the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination  may  not  be  in  the 
soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  body.  Per-  | 
haps  there  may  not  be  room  in  the  brain  for  such  a  variety  of 
impressions,  or  the  animal  spirits  may  be  incapable  of  figuring 
them  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  necessary  to  excite  so  very  large  or 
very  minute  ideas.  However  it  be,  we  may  well  suppose  that 
beings  of  a  higher  nature  very  much  excel  us  in  this  respect,  as 
it  is  probable  the  soul  of  man  will  be  infinitely  more  perfect 
hereafter  in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest ;  insomuch  that, 
perhaps,  the  imagination  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  un- 
derstanding, and  to  form  in  itself  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent modes  and  quantities  of  space.  O. 

VOL.   V.--16* 
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No.  421.    THURSDAY,  JULY  3. 

PLEASUBEB  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

'How  those  please  the  imagination  who  treat  of  subjects  abstracted 
fh>m  matter,  by  allusions  taken  from  it  What  allusiooB  most  pleasing  to 
the  imagination.  Great  writers,  how  faulty  in  this  respect  Of  the  art  of 
imagining  in  general  The  imagination  capable  of  pain  as  well  as  plea- 
mat.  In  what  degree  the  imagination  is  capable  either  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure.' O. 

IgnotlB  errare  lods,  Ignots  vldere 

FlnmiDS  gaadebat;  stndlo  minnente  Uborem. 

OTZDM0tiT.»4. 

He  songbt  fresh  fonntaios  in  s  foreign  boU  ; 
The  pleasore  lessened  the  sttendhig  tofL 

Addboh. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not  wholly  confined  to 
sach  particular  aathors  as  arc  conversant  in  material  objects,  bat 
are  often  to  be  met  with  among  the  polite  masters  of  morality,  ori- 
ticism,  and  other  speculations  abstracted  from  matter,  who,  though 
they  do  not  directly  treat  of  the  visible  parts  of  nature,  often 
draw  from  them  their  similitudes,  metaphors,  and  allegories.  By 
these  allusions  a  truth  in  the  understanding  is  as  it  were  reflected 
by  the  imagination ;  we  are  able  to  see  something  like  colour  and 
shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  discover  a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced 
out  upon  matter.  And  here  the  mind  receives  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction,  and  has  two  of  its  faculties  gratified  at  the  same 
time,  while  the  fancy  is  busy  in  copying  after  the  understanding, 
and  transcribing  ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into  the  ma- 
terial. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shews  itself  in  the  choice  of  pleas- 
ing allusions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken  from  the  great  or 
beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature ;  for  though  whatever  is  new  or 
uncommon  is  apt  to  delight  the  imagination,  the  chief  design  of 
an  allusion  being  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  passages  of  an  au- 
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thor,  it  should  be  always  iMrrowed  from  wliat  is  more  known  and 
oommon,  than  the  passages  which  are  to  be  explained. 

Allegories,  when  well  ohosen,  are  like  so  many  tracks  of  li^t 
in  a  discourse,  that  make  every  thing  about  them  dear  and  beaa- 
tiftiL  A  noble  metaphor,  wh^n  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage, 
casts  a  kind  of  glory  round  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  throu^  a  whole 
ifentence :  these  different  kinds  of  allusion  are  but  so  many  dif- 
ferent manners  of  similitude,  and,  that  they  may  please  the  im- 
agination, the  likenes  ought  to  be  very  exact,  or  very  agreeable, 
as  we  love  to  see  a  picture  where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or  the 
posture  and  air  graceful.  But  we  often  find  eminent  writers  very 
fiiulty  in  this  respect;  great  scholars  are  apt  to  fetch  their  com- 
parisons and  allusions  from  the  sciences  in  which  they  are  most 
conversant,  so  that  a  man  may  see  the  compass  of  their  learning 
in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indifferent  subject.  I  have  read  a  dis- 
course i^pon  love,  which  none  but  a  profound  ohymist  could  un- 
derstand, and  have  heard  many  a  sermon  that  should  only  have 
been  preached  before  a  congregation  of  Cartesians.  On  the 
contrary,  your  men  of  business  usually  have  recourse  to  such  in- 
stances as  are  too  mean  and  fEuniliar.  They  are  for  drawing  the 
reader  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or  for  leading  him  from 
shop  to  shop,  in  the  cant  of  particular  trades  and  employments. 
It  is  certain,  there  may  be  found  an  infinite  variety  of  very 
agreeable  allusions  in  both  these  kinds,  but,  for  the  generality, 
the  most  entertaining  ones  lie  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are 
obvious  to  all  capacities,  and  more  delightful  than  what  is '  to  be 
found  in  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imagination,  that  gives  an 
embellishment  to  good  sense,  and  makes  one  man's  compositions 
more  agreeable  than  another's.  It  sets  off  all  writings  in  gen- 
eral, but  is  the  very  life  and  highest  perfection  of  poetry. 
•'  What  t*^"— rather— "wAa<  are,** 
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Where  it  Bhines  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  has  preserved  several 
poems  for  many  ages,  that  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them ; 
and  where  all  the  other  beauties  are  present,  the  work  appears 
dry  and  insipid,  if  this  single  one  be  wanting.  It  has  something 
in  it  like  creation ;  it  bestows  a  kind  of  existence,  and  draws  up 
to  the  reader's  view  several  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives  a  greater  variety 
to  Gh)d's  works.  In  a  word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the 
most  illustrious  scenes  in  the  universe,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with 
more  glorious  shows  and  apparitions,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  it. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several  originals  of  those  pleasures 
that  gratify  the  fancy ;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  cast  under  their  proper  heads  those  contrary  objects, 
which  are  apt  to  fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror ;  for  the  imagina- 
tion is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure.  When  the  brain  is  hurt  by 
any  accident,  or  the  mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness,  the 
fancy  is  over-run  with  wild  dismal  ideas,  and  terrified  with  a 
thousand  hideous  monsters  of  its  own  framing. 

Eumenidum  veluti  demens  videt  agmina  Pentheus, 
Et  solem  geminum,  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebaa. 
Aut  Agamemnonius  scenis  agitaiuB  Orestea, 
Armatam  facibuB  matrem  et  serpentibus  atris 
Cum  yidet,  ultricesque  sedent  in  limine  Diree. 

ViRG.  JEiL  iv.  469. 

Like  Penthens,  when,  distracted  with  his  fear, 

He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes  appear: 

Or  mad  Orestes,  when  his  mother's  ghost 

Full  in  his  face  infernal  torches  tost, 

And  shook  her  snaky  locks ;  he  shuns  the  sight, 

Flies  o'er  the  stage,  surpris*d  with  mortal  fright ; 

The  furies  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  his  flight. 

Drydkn. 

There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortifying  as  that  of  a  dis- 
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traoted  person,  when  his  imagination  is  tronbled,  and  his  whole 
soul  disordered  and  confused*  Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  so  meUm- 
choly  a  spectacle.  Bat  to  quit  so  disagreeable  a  sabject,  I  shall 
only  consider,  by  way  of  conolosion,  what  an  infinite  advantage 
this  faculty  gives  an  almighty  being  over  the  wsoul  of  man,*  and  I 
how  great  a  measure  of  happiness  <Nr  misery  we  are  capable  of  re-  f 
oeiTing  from  the  imagination  only. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  that  one  man  has  over 
the  £uioy  of  another,  and  with  what  ease  he  conveys  into  it  a 
variety  of  imagery ;  how  great  a  power  then  may  we  suppose 
lodged  in  him,  who  knows  all  the  ways  of  affecting  the  imagim^ 
tion,  who  can  infuse  what  ideas  he  pleyies,  and  fill  those  ideaa 
with  terror  or  delight  to  what  degree  he  thinks  fit  f  He  can  ex- 
cite images  in  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  words,  and  make 
scenes  rise  up  before  us  and  seem  present  to  the  eye,  without  the 
assistance  of  bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can  transport  the 
imagination  with  such  beautiful  and  glorious  visions,  as  cannot 
possibly  enter  into  our  present  conceptions,  or  haunt  it  with  such 
ghastly  spectres  and  apparitions,  as  would  make  us  hope  for  an- 
nihilation, and  think  existence  no  better  than  a  curse.  In  short, 
ho  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or  torture  the  soul  through  this  sin- 
gle faculty,  as  might  suffice  to  make  up  the  whole  heaven  or  hell 
of  any  finite  being.  [This  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagi- 
nation having  been  published  in  separate  papers,  I  shall  conclude 
it  with  a  table  of  the  principal  contents  of  each  paper. ^] 

'  In  this  edition  the  example  of  modem  editors  has  been  followed,  and 
each  table  prefixed  to  its  appropriate  nomber. — G. 

.  *  It  will,  I  doubt,  bo  thought  a  singularity,  that  the  politest  writer  of 
his  age  should  conclude  the  politest  of  all  his  works,  with  a  religious  re- 
jection.— ^H.     '\  L  J  I  ' 

.^    '    '    ) 
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No.  433.    THURSDAY,  JULY  17. 

Perleg«  M»od1o  cantatas  oarniine  nuua, 
£t  frontem  nogis  solTfire  dlsce  meis. 

Makt.  clzzzUL  14L 
'  To  banlah  anselons  thooght,  and  quiet  pain, 
Bead  Homer's  frogs,  or  my  more  trifling  strain. 

The  moral  world,  as  consisting  of  males  and  females,  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  and  filled  with  several  customs,  fashions,  and  cere- 
monies, which  would  have  no  place  in  it,  were  there  but  one  sex. 
Had  our  species  no  females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  diflferent  crea- 
tures from  what  they  are  at  present ;  their  endeavours  to  please 
the  opposite  sex,  polishes  and  refines  them  out  of  those  manners 
which  are  most  natural  to  them,  and  often  sets  them  upon  model- 
ling themsclycs,  not  according  to  the  plans  which  they  approve 
in  their  own  opinions,  but  according  to  those  plana  which  they 
think  are  most  agreeable  to  the  female  world.  In  a  word,  man 
would  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but  a  rude  unfinished  creature, 
were  he  conversant  with  none  but  those  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on'  the  other  side,  are  apt  to  form  themselves  in 
every  thing  with  regard  to  that  other  half  of  reasonable  creatures, 
with  whom  they  are  here  blended  and  confused ;  their  thoughts 
are  ever  turned  upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other  sex ;  they 
talk,  and  move,  and  smile,  with  a  design  upon  us ;  every  feature 
of  their  faces,  every  part  of  their  dress  is  filled  with  snares  and 
allurements.  There  would  be  no  such  animals  as  prudes  or  co- 
quettes in  the  world,  were  there  not  such  an  animal  as  man.  In 
short,  it  is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to  woman  kind,  that  pro- 
duces an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  motions,  a  softness  in 
their  voices,  and  a  delicacy  in  their  complexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  sexes  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may  observe  that  men  arc  apt 
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to  degenerate  into  rongh  and  brutal  natures,  who  live  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  women  in  the  world ;  as  on  the  oontrarj, 
women,  who  have  an  indifferenoe  or  aversion  for  their  oonnter- 
parts  in  human  nature,  are  generaDj  sour  and  unamiable,  sluttish 
and  censorious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little  manusoript 
which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  hands^  and  which  I  shall  commu- 
nicate to  the  reader,  as  I  have  done  some  other  curious  pieces 
of  the  same  nature,  without  troubling  him  with  any  inquiries 
about  the  author  of  ii  It  contains  a  summary  account  of  two 
different  states  which  bordered  upon  one  another.  The  one  was 
a  commonwealth  of  Amaions,  or  women  without  men ;  the  other 
was  a  republic  of  males  that  had  not  a  woman  in  their  whole 
community.^  As  these  two  states  bordered  upon  one  another,  it 
was  their  way,  it  seems,  to  meet  upon  their  ^ntiers  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  where  those  among  the  men  who  had  not 
made  their  choice  in  any  former  meeting,  associated  themselves 
with  particular  women,  whom  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
look  upon  as  their  wives  in  every  one  of  these  yearly  rencoun- 
ters. The  children  that  sprung  from  this  alliance,  if  males, 
were  sent  to  their  respective  Others ;  if  females,  continued  with 
their  mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniversary  carnival,  which  lasted 
about  a  week,  the  commonwealths  were  recruited  fronr  time  to 
time,  and  supplied  with  their  respective  subjects. 

These  two  states  were  engaged  together  in  a  perpetual  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  so  that  if  any  foreign  potentate  offered 
to  attack  either  of  them,  both  the  sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once, 
and  quickly  brought  him  to  reason.  It  was  remarkable  that  for 
many  ages  this  agreement  continued  inviolable  between  the  two 
states,  notwithstanding,  as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands 
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and  wives ;  but  this  will  not  appear  so  wonderful,  if  we  consider 
that  they  did  not  live  together  above  a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  mj  author  gives  of  the  male  republic, 
there  were  several  customs  very  remarkable.  The  men  never 
shaved  their  beards,  or  pared  their  nails  above  once  in  a  twelve- 
month, which  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  great  annual 
meeting  upon  their  frontiers.  I  find  the  name  of  a  minister  of 
state  in  one  part  of  their  history,  who  was  fined  for  appearing 
too  frequently  in  clean  linen :  and  of  a  certain  great  general  who 
was  turned  out  of  his  post  for  effeminacy,  it  having  been  proved 
upon  him  by  several  credible  witnesses  that  he  washed  his  face 
every  morning.  If  any  member  6f  the  commonwealth  had  a  soft 
voice,  a  smooth  face,  or  a  supple  behaviour,  he  was  banished 
into  the  commonwealth  of  females,  where  he  was  treated  as  a 
slave,  dressed  in  petticoats,  and  set  a  spinning.  They  had  no 
titles  of  honour  among  them,  but  such  as  denoted  some  bodily 
strength  or  perfection,  as  such  an  one  the  Tall,  such  an  one  the 
Stocky,  such  an  one  the  Gruff.  Their  public  debates  were  gen- 
erally managed  with  kicks  and  cuffs,  insomuch  that  they  often 
came  from  the  council-table  with  broken  shins,  black  eyes,  and 
bloody  noses.  When  they  would  reproach  a  man  in  the  most 
bitter  terms,  they  would  tell  him  his  teeth  were  white,  or  that 
he  had  a  fair  skin,  and  a  soft  hand.  The  greatest  man  I  meet 
with  in  their  history,  was  one  who  6ould  lift  five  hundred  weight, 
and  wore  such  a  prodigious  pair  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  commonwealth  before  his  time.  These  accomplish- 
ments it  seems  had  rendered  him  so  popular,  that  if  he  had  not 
died  very  seasonably,  it  is  thought  he  might  have  enslaved  the 
republic.  Having  made  this  short  extract  out  of  the  history  of 
the  male  commonwealth,  I  shall  look  into  the  history  of  the 
neighbouring  state,  which  consisted  of  females,  and  if  I  find  any 
thing  in  it,  will  not  fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public. 

C. 
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Polsant,  et  pietls  beUiDtnr  AniMone  annis: 
Sea  dream  HlppoljtaB,  lea  oAittfe  martlt  «oini 
FtntheailM  r«tot»  magnoqiM  nhdnto  tamaUa 
FteminM  exultant  Imuitls  agmlna  peltti. 

Bo  maiehed  the  Tluadaa  AmaHns  of  old, 
Wlien  Thennodon  wfth  bloody  UDows  loird; 
Soeh  troops  m  tboM  in  ahliilsg  anns  won  ■••■» 
When  ThoaeoB  met  in  fl^t  their  matden  qaeen. 
Soeh  to  the  field  Pentbcdlea  led 
From  the  fleroo  Tirgln  when  the  Greeiaaa  fled. 
With  ineh  iotQni*d  trinmphant  from  tihe  wan. 
Her  maids  with  crtea  ati%Dd  the  loAj  ear; 
Tliey  cUMh  with  manly  ibroe  their  mooojtfiields ; 
With  Ibmale  aboBli  resooDd  flio  Phiyglui  flaUn 

Having  carefully  perused  the  manuscript  I  mentioned  in  my 
yesterday's  paper,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  republic  of  women, 
I  find  in  it  several  particulars  which  may  very  well  deserve  the 
reader's  attention. 

The  girls  of  quality  from  six  to  twelve  years  old,  were  put  to 
public  schools,  where  they  learned  to  box  and  play  at  cudgels, 
wiUi  several  other  accomplishments  of  the  same  nature ;  so  that 
nothing  was  more  usual  than  to  see  a  little  miss  returning  home 
at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two  or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of 
her  head.  They  were  afterwards  taught  to  ride  the  great  horse, 
to  shoot,  dart,  or  sling,  and  listed  into  several  companies,  in 
order  to  perfect  themselves  in  military  exercises.  No  woman 
was  to  be  married  until  she  had  killed  her  man.  The  ladies  of 
fashion  used  to  play  with  young  lions  instead  of  lap-dogs,  and 
when  they  made  any  parties  of  diversion,  instead  of  entertaining 
themselves  at  ombre  or  piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the 
bar  for  a  whole  afternoon  together.  There  was  never  any  sueb 
thing  as  a  blush  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard  in  the  commonwealUi.  ! 
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women  never  dressed  but  to  look  terrible,  to  which  end  they 
would  sometimes  after  a  battle  paint  their  cheeks  with  the  blood 
of  their  enemies.  For  this  reason,  likewise,  the  face  which  had 
the  most  scars  was  looked  npon  as  the  most  beantifuL  If  ikej 
found  lace,  jewels,  ribbons,  or  any  ornaments  in  silver  or  gold 
among  the  booty  which  they  had  taken,  they  used  to  dress  their 
horses  with  it,  but  never  entertained  a  thought  of  wearing  it 
themselves.  There  were  particular  rights  and  privileges  allowed 
to  any  member  of  the  commonwealth,  who  was  a  mother  of  three 
daughters.  The  senate  was  made  up  of  old  women  ;  for  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  none  was  to  be  a  counsellor  of  state  that  was 
not  past  child-bearing.  They  used  to  boast  their  republic  had 
continued  four  thousand  years,  which  is  altogether  improbable, 
unless  we  may  suppose,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  they 
measured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

Theresas  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in  this  female 
republic,  by  means  of  a  neighbouring  king,  who  had  made  war 
upon  them  several  years  with  various  success,  and  at  length 
overthrew  them  in  a  very  great  battle.  This  defeat  they  ascribe 
to  several  causes ;  some  say  that  the  secretary  of  state  having 
been  troubled  with  the  vapours,  had  committed  some  fatal  mis- 
takes in  several  dispatches  about  that  time.  Others  pretend, 
that  the  first  minister  being  big  with  child,  could  not  attend  the 
public  affairs,  as  so  great  an  exigency  of  state  required ;  but  this 
I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to,  since  it  seems  to  contradict  a 
fttndamental  maxim  in  their  government,  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  My  author  gives  the  most  probable  reason  of  this 
great  disaster ;  for  he  affirms,  that  the  general  was  brought  to 
bed,  or  (as  others  say)  miscarried,  the  very  night  before  the 
battle :  however  it  was,  this  signal  overthrow  obliged  them  to 
call  in  the  male  republic  to  their  assistance  ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  common  efforts  to  repulse  the  victorious  enemy,  the  war 
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aoatiniMd  for  many  yean  before  they  eovld  ODttrely  bring  it  to  a 
bappy  oonolosion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  passed  together,  made  them 
soiRrell  acquainted  with  one  another,  thatat  the  end  of  the  war 
they  did  not  care  for  parting.  In  the  beginning  of  it  they  lodged 
in  separate  camps,  bat  afterwards  as  they  grew  more  fuuliar, 
they  pitched  their  tents  promiscnously. 

From  this  time  the  armies  being  chequered  with  both  sexes, 
they  polished  apace.  The  men  used  to  intite  their  fellow- 
soldiers  into  tiieir  quarters,  and  would  dress  their'  tents  with 
flowers  and  boughs,  fbr  their  reception.  If  they  chanced  to  lilce 
one  more  than  another,  they  would  be  cutting  her  name  on  the 
table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure  upon  a  wall,  or  talking  of  her  in 
a  kind  of  rapturous  language,  which  by  degrees  improved  into 
Terse  and  sonnet.  These  were  as  the  first  rudiments  of  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  poetry,  among  this  savage  people.  After  any 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  jump  together  and 
make  a  clattering  with  their  swords  and  shields,  for  joy,  which  in 
a  few  years  produced  several  regular  tunes  and  set  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  on  these  occasions,  the  women 
complained  of  the  thick  bushy  beards  and  long  nails  of  their 
confederates,  who  thereupon  took  care  to  prune  themselves  into 
such  figures  as  were  most  pleasing  to  their  female  friends  and 
allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from  the  enemy,  the  men 
would  make  a  present  of  every  thing  that  was  rich  and  showy  to 
to  the  women  whom  they  most  admired,  and  would  frequently 
dress  the  necks,  or  heads,  or  arms  of  their  mistresses,  with  any 
thing  which  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty.  The  women 
observing  that  the  men  took  delight  in  looking  upon  them,  when 
they  were  adorned  with  such  trappings  and  gugaws,  set  their 
heads  at  work  to  find  out  new  inventions,  and  to  out-shine  OM 
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another  in  all  oounoils  of  war,  or  the  like  solemn  meetings.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  men  obfierving  how  the  women's  hearts  were 
set  upon  finery,  begun  to  embellish  themselves,  and  look  as 
agreeably  as  they  could  in  the  eyes  of  their  associates.  In  shorty 
after  a  few  years  conversing  together,  the  women  had  learned  to 
smile,  and  the  men  to  ogle,  the  women  grew  soft,  and  the  men 
lively. 

When  they  had  thus  insensibly  formed  one  another,  upon  the 
finishing  of  the  war,  which  concluded  with  an  entire  conquest 
over  their  common  enemy,  the  colonels  in  one  army  married  the 
colonels  in  the  other ;  the  captains  in  the  same  manner  took  the 
captains  to  their  wives ;  the  whole  body  of  common  soldiers  were 
inatcbed,  after  the  example  of  their  leaders.  By  this  means  the 
two  republics  incorporated  with  one  another,  and  became  the 
most  flourishing  and  polite  government  in  the  part  of  the  world 
which  they  inhabited.  G. 


No.  435.     SATURDAY,  JULY  19. 

Nee  duo  sunt,  at  forma  duplox,  ncc  fiumina  did 

Noc  puer  at  possint,  nentnunqae  ct  utruniqae  vidontor. 

Ovid.  Mot  Iv.  878. 

Both  bodies  in  a  single  body  mix, 

A  single  body  with  a  doable  sex. 

AODISOK. 

Most  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are  written  on  subjects 
that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  fixed  and  immutable.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  my  more  serious  essays  and  discourses  ;  but  there  is 
another  sort  of  speculations,  which  I  consider  as  occasional 
papers,  that  take  their  rise  from  the  folly,  extravagance,  and 
caprice  of  the  present  age.  For  I  look  upon  myself  as  one  set  to 
watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  my  countrymen  and  contem- 
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poraries,  and  to  mark  down  every  absnrd  j&sliion,  ridicnlons 
custom,  or  affected  form  of  speech,  that  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  world,  daring  the  coarse  of  these  my  specalations.  The 
petticoat  no  sooner  began  to  swell,  bat  I  observed  its  motions. 
The  party-patches  had  not  time  to  master  themselves  before  I 
detected  them.  I  had  intelligence  of  the  coloured  hood  the  very 
first  time  it  appeared  in  a  public  assembly.'  I  might  here  men- 
tion several  other  the  like  contingent  subjects,  upon  which  I  have 
bestowed  distinct  papers.  By  this  means  I  have  so  effectually 
quashed  those  irregularities  which  gave  occasion  to  them,  that  I 
am  afraid  posterity  will  scarce  have  a  sufficient  idea  of  them  to 
relish  those  discourses  which  were  in  no  little  vogue  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written.  They  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the 
fashions  and  customs  I  attacked  were  some  fantastic  conceits  of 
my  own,  and  that  their  great-grandmothers  could  not  be  so 
whimsical  as  I  have  represented  them.  For  this  reason,  when  I 
think  on  the  figure  my  several  volumes  of  Speculations  will  make 
about  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  consider  them  as  so  many  pieces 
of  old  plate,  where  the  weight  will  be  regarded,  but  the  fashion 
lost. 

Among  the  several  female  extravagancies  I  have  already 
taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  still  keeps  its  ground.  I  mean 
that  of  the  ladies  who  dress  themselves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a 
riding-coat  and  a  periwig ;  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  bag 
or  ribbon,  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of  the  opposite  sex.  As 
in  my  yesterday^s  paper  I  gave  an  account  of  the  mixture  of  two 
sexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  this  mix- 
ture of  two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  have  already  shown  my  dis- 
like of  this  immodest  custom  more  than  once ;  but  in  contempt 
of  every  thing  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  informed  that  the  high- 

«  V.  Nofc  81, 127,  266.— a 
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ways  about  this  great  city  are  still  very  maoh  infested  with  these 
female  cavaliers. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Boger  de 
Coyerley^s  about  this  time  twelve-month,  an  equestrian  lady 
of  this  order  appeared  upon  the  plains  which  lay  at  a  distance 
from  his  house.  I  was  at  that  time  wialking  in  the  fields  with  my 
old  friend ;  and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every  side  to  see  so 
strange  a  sight,  Sir  Eoger  asked  one  of  them  who  came  by  us, 
what  it  was  ?  To  which  the  country  fellow  replied, '  'Tis  a  gentle- 
woman,  saving  your  worship's  presence,  in  a  coat  and  hat.'  This 
produced  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  knight's  house,  where  we 
had  a  story  at  the  same  time  of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meet- 
ing this  gentleman-like  lady  on  the  highway,  was  asked  by  her 
whether  that  was  Coverley-hall ;  the  honest  man  seeing  only  the 
male  part  of  the  querist,  replied,  '  yes,  sir ; '  but  upon  the  second 
question,  '  whether  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  was  a  married  man,' 
having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the  petticoat,  he  changed  his  note 
into  ^  no,  madam.' 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  appeared  in  Juvenal's  days, 
with  what  an  indignation  should  we  have  seen  her  described  by 
that  excellent  satirist.  He  would  have  represented  her  in  her 
riding  habit  as  a  greater  monster  than  the  Centaur.  He  would 
have  called  for  sacrifices,  or  purifying  waters,  to  expiate  the 
appearance  of  such  a  prodigy.  He  would  have  invoked  the  shades 
of  Portia  or  Lucretia,  to  see  into  what  the  Eoman  ladies  had 
transformed  themselves.* 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  sex  with  greater  ten- 
derness, and  have  all  along  made  use  of  the  most  gentle  methods 
to  bring  them  off  from  any  b'ttle  extravagances  into  which  they 
are  sometimes  unwarily  fallen :   I  think  it,  however,  absolutely 

>  And  had  Addison  lived  to  our  days,  what  would  he  have  said  to  a 
Bloomer  and  Woman's  rights,  Ae.  dso,  t — G. 
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aeoeflsaiy  to  keep  up  the  partition  tofeween  the  two  sexes,  and  to 
take  notice  of  the  smallest  encroaehments  whioh  the  one  makes 
upon  the  other.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  hear  any 
more  complaints  on  this  subject  I  am  sore  my  she-disciples 
who  peruse  these  my  daily  lectures,  haye  profited  but  little  by 
them,  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  into  such  an  amphibious  dress. 
This  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  had  not  I  lately  met  one  of 
these  my  female  readers  in  Hyde  Park,  who  looked  upon  me  with 
a  masculine  assurance,  and  cocked  her  hat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  hare  one  general  key  to  the  behayiour  of  the 
fiur  sex.  When  I  see  them  singular  in  any  part  of  their  dress,  I 
conclude  it  is  not  without  some  eyil  intention;  and  therefore 
question  not  but  the  design  of  this  strange  fiuhion  is^  to  smita 
more  effectually  their  male  beholders.  Now  to  set  them  right  in 
this  particular,  I  would  fain  have  them  comtider  with  themselves 
whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  a  figure  entirely 
female,  than  with  such  an  one  as  we  may  see  every  day  in  our 
glasses ;  or,  if  they  please,  let  them  reflect  upon  their  own  hearts, 
and  think  how  they  would  be  affected  should  they  meet  a  man  on 
horse-back,  in  his  breeches  and  jack-boots,  and  at  the  same  time 
dressed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  night-rail. 

I  must  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first  of  all  brought  to  us 
from  France,  a  country  which  has  infected  all  the  nations  in  Eu- 
rope with  its  levity.  I  speak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole 
people,  having  more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general  re- 
flections which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwealths  in  the  gross; 
a  piece  of  cruelty,  which  an  mgenious  writer  of  our  own  compares 
to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wished  the  Boman  people  had  all  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  remark,  that  as  liveliness  and  assurance  are  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  qualifications  of  the  French  nation,  the  same 
habits  and  customs  will  not  give  the  same  offence  to  that  people^ 
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which  they  produce  among  those  of  our  own  country.  Modesty 
is  our  distinguishing  character,  as  yiyacity  is  theirs :  and  when 
this  our  national  virtue  appears  in  that  family -hcauty,  for  whidli 
our  British  ladies  are  celebrated  above  all  others  in  the  universe^ 
it  makes  up  the  most  amiable  object  that  the  eye  of  man  can 
possibly  behold.  '    C. 
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Hi  namtft  fernnt  alio:  mensaraque  flotl 
Orosdt;  et  aoditis  aliqnld  noyos  a^jlcit  aoctor. 

Ovid.  Met  xiL  67. 
Some  tell  what  they  have  heard,  or  tales  devise ; 
.  Each  fiction  still  improved  with  added  lie& 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  situated  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  perforated  with  so  many  windows  and 
avenues  as  gave  her  the  sight  of  every  thing  that  was  done  in 
the  heavens,  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea.  The  structure  of  it 
was  contrived  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed  every 
word  which  was  spoken  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature ;  so  that 
the  palace,  says  the  poet,  was  always  filled  with  a  confused  hub- 
bub of  low  dying  sounds,  the  voices  being  almost  spent  and  worn 
out  before  they  arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  of  speeches 
and  whispers. 

I  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to  the  governments 
which  they  superintend,  as  Ovid's  palace  of  Fame,  with  regard 
to  the  universe.  The  eyes  of  a  watchful  minister  run  through 
the  whole  people.  There  is  scarce  a  murmur  or  complaint  that 
does  not  reach  his  ears.  They  have  news-gatherers  and  intelli- 
gencers distributed  in  their  several  walks  and  quarters,  who 
bring  in  their  respective  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
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the  diseourse  and  oonYersation  of  the  whole  kingdom  or  oommon- 
wealth  where  they  are  employed.  The  wisest  T)f  kbgs,  allnding 
to  these  invisible  and  onsospeoted  spies  who  are  planted  by  kings 
and  rulers  oyer  their  fellow-eitixens,  as  well  as  those  Tolontary 
informers  that  are  boning  abont  the  ears  of  a  great  man,  and 
making  their  conrt  by  such  secret  methods  of  intelligence, 
has  given  us  a  very  prudent  caution :  *  Curse  not  the  king,  no 
not  in  thy  tiiought,  and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber: 
for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voioe,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter.' 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  to  make  use  of  other 
people's  eyes  and  ears,  they  should  take  particular  care  to  do  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  Ihe  person 
whose  life  and  conversation  are  inquired  into.  A  man  who  is 
capable  of  so  infamous  a  calling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is  not  very  much 
to  be  relied  upon.  He  can  have  no  great  ties  of  honour,  or 
checks  of  conscience,  to  restrain  him  in  those  covert  evidences, 
where  the  person  accused  has  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  him- 
self. He  will  be  more  industrious  to  carry  that  which  is  grateful, 
than  that  which  is  true.  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  him,  if 
he  does  not  hear  and  see  things  worth  discovery ;  so  that  he  na- 
turally inflames  every  word  and  circumstance,  aggravates  what  is 
faulty,  perverts  what  is  good,  and  misrepresents  what  is  indiffer- 
ent. Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  such  ignominious  wretches 
let  their  private  passions  into  these  their  clandestine  informations, 
and  often  wreck  their  particular  spite  and  malice  against  the  per- 
son whom  they  are  set  to  watcL  It  is  a  pleasant  scene  enough, 
which  an  Italian  author  describes  between  a  spy,  and  a  cardinal 
who  employed  him.  The  cardinal  is  represented  as  minuting 
down  every  thing  that  is  told  him.  The  spy  begins  with  a  low 
voice, '  Such  an  one,  the  advocate,  whispered  to  one  of  his  friends, 
within  my  hearing,  that  your  eminence  was  a  very  great  poltron; ' 
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and  after  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down,  adds, 
that  another  called  him  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  public  conversa- 
tion. The  cardinal  replies,  very  well,  and  bids  him  go  on.  The 
spy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the  same  nature,  till 
the  cardinal  rises  in  great  wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  scoundrel, 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  observed  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that  they  have  not 
only  shewed  a  particular  disregard  to  those  unmerited  reproaches 
which  have  been  cast  upon  them,  but  have  been  altogether  free 
from  that  impertinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  after  them,  or  the 
poor  revenge  of  resenting  them.  The  histories  of  Alexander  and 
Caesar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  instances.  Yulgar  souls  are  of  a 
quite  contrary  character.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  had  a 
dungeon  which  was  a  very  curious  piece  of  architecture  ;  and  of 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  remains 
in  that  island.  It  was  called  Dionysius's  Ear,  and  built  with 
several  little  windings  and  labyrinths  in  the  form  of  a  real  ear. 
The  structure  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of  whispering  place,  but  such 
a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  him  who  spoke  into  a  funnel,  which 
was  placed  at  the  very  top  of  it.  The  tyrant  used  to  lodge  all 
his  state  criminals,  or  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  engaged 
together  in  any  evil  designs  upon  him,  in  this  dungeon.  He  had 
at  the  same  time  an  apartment  over  it,  where  he  used  to  apply 
himself  to  the  funnel,  and  by  that  means  overhear  every  thing 
that  was  whispered  in  the  dungeon.  I  believe  one  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  a  Csesar  or  an  Alexander  would  rather  have  died 
by  the  treason,  than  have  used  such  disingenuous  means  for  the 
detecting  of  it. 

A  man,  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquisitive  after  every 
thing  which  is  spoken  ill  of  him,  passes  his  time  but  very  indiffer- 
ently. He  is  wounded  by  every  arrow  that  is  shot  at  him,  and 
puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  insignificant  enemy  to  disquiet  him. 
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Nay,  he  will  suffer  from  what  has  been  said  of  him,  when  it  is 
forgotten  bj  those  who  said  or  heard  it.  For  this  reason  I  could 
never  bear  one  of  those  officious  friends,  that  would  be  telling 
eyerj  malicious  report,  every  idle  censure  that  passed  upon  me. 
The  tongue  of  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his  thoughts  so  variable, 
that  one  should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  any  present 
speeches  or  opinions.  Praise  and  obloquy  proceed  very  frequent- 
ly out  of  the  same  mouth  upon  the  same  penKm,  and  upon  the 
same  occanon.  A  generous  enemy  will  sometimes  bestow  com- 
mendations, as  the  dearest  friend  cannot  sometimes  refirain  from 
speaking  ill.  The  man  who  is  indifferent  in  either  of  these  re- 
spects, gives  his  opinion  at  random,  and  praises  or  disapproves  as 
he  ittds  himself  in  humour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a  character,  which  is 
finely  drawn  by  the  E^rl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history,  and  which  gives  us  the  lively  picture  of  a  great  man  teas- 
ing himself  with  an  absurd  curiosity. 

"  He  had  not  that  application,  and  submission,  and  reverence 
for  the  queen,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  wisdom  and 
breeding ;  and  often  crossed  her  pretences  and  desires  with  more 
rudeness  than  was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  impertinently 
solicitous  to  know  what  her  majesty  said  of  him  in  private,  and 
what  resentment^  she  had  towards  him.  And  when  by  some  con- 
fidents, who  had  their  ends  upon  him  from  those  offices,  he  was 
informed  of  some  bitter  expressions  fallen  from  her  majesty,  he 
was  so  exceedingly  afflicted  and  tormented  with  the  sense  of  it, 
that  sometimes  by  passionate  complaints  and  representations  to 
the  king;  sometimes  by  more  dutiful  addresses  and  expostula- 
tions with  the  queen,  in  bewailing  his  misfortune ;  he  frequently 
exposed  himself,  and  left  his  condition  worse  than  it  was  before, 
and  the  eclaircissement  commonly  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the 
persons  from  whom  he  had  received  his  most  secret  intelligem 

c. 
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Ylvere  b1  r«ctd  nesda,  disoe  de  peritls. 

HoLlLEp.  ILSia 
Learn  to  lire  well,  or  flUrly  make  yoor  will 

Pops. 

I  HAVE  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  a  set  of  merrj 
fellows,  who  are  passing  their  summer  together  in  the  country, 
being  provided  of  a  great  house,  where  there  is  not  only  a  conve- 
nient apartment  for  every  particular  person,  but  a  large  infirmary 
for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  as  are  any  way  indisposed,  or 
out  of  humour.  Having  lately  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  this  society,  by  order  of  the  whole  fraternity,  which  acquaints 
me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last  week,  I  shall  here  make 
a  present  of  it  to  the  public. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"We  arc  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  the  establishment 
which  we  have  here  made  for  the  retrieving  of  good  manners  and 
agreeable  conversation,  and  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  so  to 
improve  ourselves  in  this  our  summer  retirement,  that  we  may 
next  winter  serve  as  patterns  to  the  town.  But  to  the  end  that 
this  our  institution  may  be  no  less  advantageous  to  the  public 
than  to  ourselves,  we  shall  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our 
proceedings,  desiring  you  at  the  same  time,  if  you  see  any  thing 
faulty  in  them,  to  favour  us  with  your  admonitions.  For  you 
must  know,  sir,  that  it  has  been  proposed  among  us  to  chuse  you 
for  our  visitor,  to  which  I  must  further  add,  that  one  of  the  col- 
lege having  declared  last  week,  he  did  not  like  the  Spectator 
of  the  day,  and  not  being  able  to  assign  any  just  reasons  for  such 
)na  dislike,  he  was  sent  to  the  infirmary,  Nemine  contra/iicente. 
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'<  On  Monday  the  assembly  was  in  yery  good  hnmonr,  haying 
received  some  reomits  of  French  claret  that  morning;  when  nn* 
lizokily,  towards  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  company 
swore  at  his  servant  in  a  very  rough  manner,  for  having  put  too 
much  water  in  his  wine.  Upon  which  the  president  of  the  day, 
who  is  always  the  mouth  of  the  ccmipaDy,  after  having  convinced 
him  of  the  impertinence  of  his  passion,  and  the  insult  it  had  made 
upon  the  company,  ordered  his  man  to  take  him  from  the  table, 
and  convey  him  to  the  infirmary.  There  was  But  one  more  sent 
away  that  day;  this  was  a  gentleman  who  is  reokoned  by  some 
persons  one  of  the  greatest  wits,  and  by  others  one  of  the  greatest 
boobies  about  town.  This  you  will  say  is  a  strai^  character, 
4mt  what  makes  it  stranger  yet,  it  is  a  very  true  one,  for  he  is 
perpetually  the  reverse  of  himself  being  always  merry  or  dull  to 
excess.  We  brought  him  hither  to  divert  us,  which  he  did  very 
well  upon  the  road,  having  lavished  away  as  much  wit  and  laugh* 
ter  upon  the  hackney  coachman,  as  might  have  served  him  during 
his  whole  stay  here,  had  it  been  duly  managed.  He  had  been 
lumpish  for  two  or  three  days,  but  was  so  far  connived  at,  iir 
hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  dispatched  one  of  the  briskest  fellows 
among  the  brotherhood  into  the  infirmary,  for  having  told  him  at 
table  he  was  not  merry.  But  our  president  observing  that  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  this  long  fit  of  stupidity,  and  construing  it  as  a 
contempt  of  the  college,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  place  pre- 
pared for  such  companions.  He  was  no  sooner  got  into  it,  but 
his  wit  and  mirth  returned  upon  him  in  so  violent  a  manner,  that 
he  shook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the  noise  of  it,  and  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  patients,  that  he  brought  them 
all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 

'^  On  Tuesday  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  one  of  the 
company  complained  that  his  head  ached ;  upon  which  another 
ask^d  him,  in  an  msolent  manner,  what  he  did  there  then ;  this 
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insonsiblj  grew  into  some  warm  words ;  so  that  the  president,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  directions  to  take  them  both  from 
the  table,  and  lodge  them  in  the  infirmary.  Not  long  aflter,  an- 
other of  the  company  telling  us,  he  knew  by  a  pain  in  his  shoulder 
that  we  should  have  some  rain,  the  president  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  and  placed  as  a  weather-glass  in  the  apartment  aboTa- 
mentioned. 

"  On  Wednesday  a  gentleman  haying  reoeiyed  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  a  woman's  hand,  and  changing  colour  twice  or  thrice  as  he 
read  it,  desired  leave  to  retire  into  the  infirmary.  The  president 
consented,  but  denied  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  till 
such  time  as  he  had  slept  upon  it.  One  of  the  company  being 
seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  discovering  his  secret 
discontent  by  finding  fault  with  every  dish  that  was  served  up, 
and  refusing  to  laugh  at  any  thing  that  was  said,  the  president 
told  him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  uneasy  seat,  and  desired 
him  to  accommodate  himself  better  in  the  infirmary.  After  din- 
ner a  very  honest  fellow  chancing  to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him,  his 
neighbour  cried  out,  ^  to  the  infirmary ;'  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tending to  be  sick  at  it,  as  having  the  same  natural  antipathy  to 
a  pun,  which  some  have  to  a  cat.  This  produced  a  long  debate. 
Upon  the  whole  the  punster  was  acquitted,  and  his  neighbour 
sent  off. 

On  Thursday  there  was  but  one  delinquent.  This  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  strong  voice,  but  weak  understanding.  He  had  un- 
luckily engaged  himself  in  a  dispute  with  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  but  of  a  modest  elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to 
every  answer  of  his  antagonist  with  a  louder  note  than  ordinary, 
and  only  raised  his  voice  when  he  should  have  enforced  his  argu- 
ment. Finding  himself  at  length  driven  to  an  absurdity,  he  still 
reasoned  in  a  more  clamorous  and  confused  manner,  and  to  make 
the  greater  impression  upon  his  hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud 
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ihainp  upon  the  table.  The  president  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted  with  water-gniel,  till  such  time  as  he 
should  be  sufficiently  weakened  for  conyersation. 

*^  On  Friday  there  passed  very  little  remarkable,  saving  only, 
that  several  petitions  were  read  of  the  persons  in  custody,  desir- 
ing to  be  released  from  their  confinement,  and  vouching  for  one 
another's  good  behaviour  for  the  future. 

"  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses  from  persons  who 
had  found  themselves  in  an  unsociable  temper,  and  had  voluntarily 
shut  themselves  up.  The  infirmary  was  indeed  never  so  full  as 
on  this  day,  Which  I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till  upon 
my  going  abroad  I  observed  that  it  was  an  easterly  wind.  The 
retirement  of  most  of  my  friends  has  given  me  opportunity  and 
leisure  of  writing  you  this  letter,  which  I  must  not  conclude  with- 
out assuring  you,  that  all  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well  those 
who  are  under  confinement,  as  those  who  are  at  liberty,  are  your 
very  humble  servants,  though  none  more  than,"  &c.  C. 
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81  fractns  Ulabfttar  orbU, 
Impayldmn  ferlent  miiuBi 

HoB.&Od.iiLT 
Should  the  whole  frsmo  of  natiire  roond  him  brMk« 

In  roia  and  oonAiaton  borl'd. 
He,  nnooncem'd,  woold  hear  the  mighty  crack. 
And  stand  secure  amidst  a  fUlen  world. 

Ahon. 

Man,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very  helpless  and  a  very 
wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  moment  to  the  greatest 
calamities  and  misfortunes.  He  is  beset  with  dangers  on  all 
sides,  and  may  become  unhappy  by  numberless  casualties,  which 
he  could  not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented,  had  he  foreseen  them. 
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It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so  many  acci- 
dents, that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one  who  directs  contingen- 
cies, and  has  in  his  hands  the  management  of  CTcrj  thing  that  is 
capable  of  annoying  or  offending  us ;  who  knows  the  assistance 
we  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bestow  it  on  those 
who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage,  which  such  a  creature  bears  to  so  infin- 
itely wise  and  good  a  being,  is  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for  the 
blessings  and  couyeniencies  of  life,  and  an  habitual  trust  in  him 
for  deliverance  out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  be- 
&lus. 

The  man,  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  has 
not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  nature,  as  he 
who  considers  himself  abstractedly  from  this  relation  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own 
weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  with  the  contem- 
plation of  those  divine  attributes,  which  are  employed  for  his 
safety  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  foresight  made  up 
by  the  omniscience  of  him  who  is  his  support.  He  is  not  sensi- 
ble of  his  own  want  of  strength,  when  he  knows  that  his  helper  is 
almighty.  In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom , 
happy  by  his  happiness.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine 
attribute,  and  loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite 
perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  commanded  to  put 
our  trust  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and  succour  us  ;  the 
diyine  goodness  having  made  such  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing we  should  have  been  miserable,  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

Among  several  motives,  which  might  be  made  use  of  to  re- 
commend  this  duty  to  us,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  these  that 
follow. 
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The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised,  He  will 
not  £ul  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But  without  considering  the  sapematoral  blessing  which  ac- 
companies this  duty,  we  maj  observe  that  it  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  its  own  reward,  or  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  great  disposer  of  all  things,  contributes 
Tcry  much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to  the  bearing 
it  *  manfully.  A  person  who  believes  he  has  his  soeeour  at  hand, 
and  that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts  himself 
beyond  his  abilities,  and  does  wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched 
by  one  who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence  of  success.  I 
could  produce  instances  from  history,  of  generals,  who  out  of  a 
belief  that  they  were  under  the  protection  of  some  invisible  as- 
sistant, did  not  only  encourage  their  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost, 
but  have  acted  themselves  beyond  what  they  would  have  done, 
had  they  not  been  inspired  by  such  a  belief.  I  might  in  the  same 
manner  shew  how  such  a  trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  almighty 
being,  naturally  produces  patience,  hope,  chearfulness,  and  all 
other  dispositions  of  the  mind  that  alleviate  those  calamities  we 
are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  comfort  to  the 
mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty  and  affliction,  but  most  of  all  in 
the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  hovering  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  its  separation,  when  it  is  just  entering  on  another  state 
of  existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and  objects,  and  companions 
that  are  altogether  new,  what  can  support  her  under  such  trem- 
blings of  thought,  such  fear,  such  anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but 
the  casting  of  all  her  cares  upon  him  who  first  gave  her  being, 

•  7o  the  bearing  it.  When  the  participle  with  the  preceding  article 
the,  is  made  use  of^  it  becomes  a  snbstantiTe,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
followed  by  the  genitive^  not  the  aecuMative^  case.  He  said  before  **  to  the 
getting  clear  o//'  which  was  right :  he  should  here  have  said  "  to  the  beat' 
ingofiV'-^U. 

VOL.   v.— 17* 
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wbo  has  conducted  her  through  one  stage  of  it,  and  will  be  always 
with  her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progress  through 
eternity  ? 

David  has  very  beautifully  represented  this  steady  reliance 
on  God  Almighty  in  his  twenty-third  psalm,  which  is  a  kind  of 
Pastoral  Hymn,  and  filled  with  those  allusions  which  are  usual 
in  that  kind  of  writing.  As  the  poetry  is  very  exquisite,  I  shall 
present  my  reader  with  the  following  translation  of  it. 


•  The  lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care : 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  ; 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

u. 
When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads, 
My  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads ; 
Where  peaceful  rivere  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

m. 
Tho*  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  over-epread ; 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

rv. 
Tho*  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile : 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 

0. 

»  The  author's  devout  turn  of  mind,  and  exquisite  taste,  mutually  i 


This  is  the  day  on  which  tnarty  emrnent  authori  will  proba- 
bly publish  tbeir  lait  words.*  I  am  afrjiid  that  few  of  our  week- 
ly historiansj  who  are  men  that  above  all  others  delight  la  war, 
will  be  able  to  subaist  under  the  weight  of  a  itamp^  and  an  ap- 
proaching peace.  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  mast  ha^e  this 
aew  imprimatur  ckpt  upon  it;^  before  it  b  qualified  to  comumid* 
cate  any  thing  to  the  publit^j  will  make  its  way  in  the  world  but 
yery  heavily.  In  shortj  the  necesiity  of  carrying  a  atatop,  and 
the  improbability  of  notifying  a  bloody  battle,  wiU,  I  am  afiraid, 
both  concur  to  the  sinking  of  those  thin  folioSj  which  have  every 
Other  day  retailed  to  us  the  history  of  Europe  for  several 
years  lat^t  past.  A  facetious  friend  of  miDe^  who  loves  a  pun^ 
ealls  this  present  mortality  among  authors,  *  the  fall  of  the 
lea£> 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  deatb^  there  was  published  a 
sheet  of  very  good  sayings^  inscribed,  The  Last  Words  of  Mr. 

'The  allnsioa  ia  ta  a  stamp  duty  of  a  balf  penny  for  every  bolf  iheat, 
whicii  was  to  go  into  force  on  Ihe  aeit  dny^  Aug,  1,  "HaT©  you  ieea  th« 
red  ilAinp}"  writes  Swift.  "MetLmks  the  atarapmg  ie  worth  a  half 
penny  The  Observator  is  falloa:  Ibe  Medleys  are  jaisbled  ii>getber  with 
tbe  Ftying  Boflt :  the  Examiiaer  is  deadly  £tck«  Hi^  Spe^Utor  keeps  up 
aadidouble^iU  priee/'— V.  Swiffa  Workfl»  voL— p — G. 

iiited  each  other  in  eompoftiog  tbeie  dirine  hymn%  of  which  wo  have 
several  Epeeiment  in  the  course  of  the  Spectator.  Aa  tha  idatii&euta  are 
highjy  poetical  in  themBelves^  aad  taken,  for  the  taoit  parti  i^i^m  laaplred 
ieriptrure,  hia  trae  jadgmeat  soggeated  to  hmi,  that  tha  apleadoor  of  them 
was  beat  preaerred  in  a  pnr^  aod  flimple  expre^gicid :  and  the  ferrour  of 
Hie  piety,  made  that  siropncilty  pntbetic— H. 
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Baxter.  The  title  sold  so  great  a  number  of  these  papers,  that 
about  a  week  after,  there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed^ 
More  Last  Words  of  Mr.  Baxter.  In  the  same  manner,  I  haye 
reason  to  think,  that  several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken 
their  leave  of  the  public,  in  farewel  papers,  will  not  give  oyer  so, 
but  intend  to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under  another  form, 
and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  my  business, 
in  this  place,  to  give  an  account  of  my  own  intentions,  and  to  ac- 
quaint my  reader  with  the  motives  by  which  I  act  in  this  great 
crisis  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whether  I  should 
throw  up  my  pen,  as  an  author  that  is  cashiered  by  the  act  of 
parliament,  which  is  to  operate  within  these  four-and-twenty 
hours,  or  whether  I  should  still  persist  in  laying  my  speculations, 
from  day  to  day,  before  the  public.  The  argument  which  pre- 
vails with  me  most  on  the  first  side  of  the  question  is,  that  Lam 
informed  by  my  bookseller  he  must  raise  the  price  of  every 
single  paper  to  twopence,  or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay 

.  the  duty  of  it.      Now  as  I  am  very  desirous  my  readers  should' 
have  their  learning  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reasons  together  in  the  balance,  I 

.find  that  those  which  plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  work, 
have  much  the  greater  weight.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  recom- 
pence  for  the  expence  to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every  paper  so  much  instruc- 
tion, as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.  And,  in  order  to  this,  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who,  after  the  perusal  of 
it,  does  not  find  himself  two-pence  the  wiser,  or  the  better  man 
for  it ;  or  who,  upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
had  two-pennyworth  of  mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  motive  which  prevails 
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with  me  more  than  the  former.  I  coDBider  that  the  tax  on  paper 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  government ;  and  as  I  have  ene- 
mies, who  are  apt  to  pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  say,  ^  I  fear  they 
would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper,  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
a  spirit  of  malecontentedness,  which  I  am  resolved  none  shall 
ever  justly  upbraid  me  with.  No,  I  shall  glory  in  contributing 
my  utmost  to  the  weal  public  ;*  and  if  my  country  receives  five 
or  six  pounds  a  day  by  my  labours,  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased 
to  find  myself  so  useful  a  member.  It  is  a  received  maxim,  that 
no  honest  man  should  enrich  himself  by  methods  that  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  by  the  same  rule 
I  think  we  may  pronounce  the  person  to  deserve  very  well  of  his 
countrymen,  whose  labours  bring  more  into  the  public  coffers 
than  into  his  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  enemies,  I  must  explain 
myself  so  far  as  to  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  mean  only  the  in- 
significant party  zealots  on  both  sides  ;  men  of  such  poor  narrow 
souls,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  but 
with  an  eye  to  whig  or  tory.  During  the  course  of  this  paper,  I 
have  been  accused  by  these  despicable  wretches,  of  trimming, 
time-serving,  personal  reflection,  secret  hate,  and  the  like.  Now, 
though  in  these  my  compositions,  it  is  visible  to  any  reader  of 
common  sense,  that  I  consider  nothing  but  my  subject,  which  is. 
always  of  an  indifferent  nature;  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
write  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the  censures  of  those 
who  will  be  applying  every  sentence,  and  finding  out  persons  and 
things  in  it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to  ? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  declaimers  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  reflections  of  this  nature ;  but  not- 

*  V.  Guardian,  166 — Note  on  the  subject — C. 

'  This  is  Tickell's  reading,  altered  by  moderp  editiors,  on  I  know  not 
what  authority,  to  the  more  common  form — public  wfo/.-^. 
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withstanding  my  name  has  been  sometimes  traduced  by  this  con- 
temptible tribe  of  men,  I  have  hitherto  avoided  all  animadver- 
sions upon  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  making  them 
appear  considerable  by  taking  notice  of  them,  for  they  are  like 
those  imperceptible  insects  which  are  discovered  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  observation  withont 
being  magnified. 

Having  mentioned  those  few  who  have  shewn  themselves  the 
enemies  of  this  paper,  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  public, 
did  not  I  at  the  same  time  testify  my  gratitude  to  those  who  are 
its  friends,  in  which  number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  all  conditions,  parties,  and  professions,  in 
the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  this  ap- 
probation is  so  much  due  to  the  performance  as  to  the  design. 
There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  justice  enough  in  the  world,  to  afford 
patronage  and  protection  for  those  who  endeavour  to  advance 
truth  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  any  particular  cause  or  faction.  If  I  have  any  other  merit  in 
me,  it  is  that  I  have  new-pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule. 
They  have  been  generally  planted  against  persons  who  have  ap- 
peared serious  rather  than  absurd  ;  or,  at  best,  have  aimed  rather 
*  at  what  is  unfashionable  than  what  is  vicious.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in 
some  measure  criminal.  I  have  set  up  the  immoral  man  as  the 
object  of  derision  :  in  short,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new  weapon 
against  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have  at  least  shewn  how  that  wea- 
pon may  be  put  to  a  right  use,  which  has  so  often  fought  the 
battles  of  impiety  and  profaneness.  C. 
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Quid  deoeat,  quid  non ;  qaS^  yfruB,  qpib  font  enor. 

Hox.AnPoet80& 

Wlwt  fit,  what  noti  what  ezoellent,  or  ilL 

BosooKMOir. 

Since  two  or  three  writers  of  oomedj  who  are  now  liviog 
have  taken  their  farewel  of  the  stage,  those  who  succeed  them 
finding  themselves  incapable  of  rising  up  to  their  wit,  humour, 
and  good  sense,  have  only  imitated  them  in  some  of  those  loose 
unguarded  strokes,  in  which  they  complied  with  the  corrupt 
taste  of  the  more  yicious  part  of  their  audience.  When  persona 
of  a  low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of  writing,  they  know  no  differ- 
ence between  being  merry  and  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  eye  to 
some  of  these  degenerate  compositions  that  I  haye  written  the 
following  discourse. 

Were  our  English  stage  but  half  so  virtuous  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  or  Bomans,  we  should  quickly  see  the  influence  of  it  in 
the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer  part  of  mankind.  It  would  not 
be  fashionable  to  ridicule  religion,  or  its  professors ;  the  man  of 
pleasure  would  not  be  the  complete  gentleman  ;  vanity  would  be 
out  of  countenance,  and  every  quality  which  is  ornamental  to 
human  nature,  would  meet  with  that  esteem  which  is  due  to  it. 

If  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same  regulations  the 
Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  that  had, 
in  recommending  the  religion,  the  government,  and  public  wor* 
ship  of  its  country.  Were  our  plays  subject  to  proper  inspections 
and  limitations,  we  might  not  only  pass  away  several  of  our 
vacant  hours  in  the  highest  entertainments  ;  but  should  always 
rise  from  them  wiser  and  better  than  we  sat  down  to  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  our  age,  that 
the  lewdness  of  our  theatre  should  be  so  much  complained  of. 
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and  80  little  redressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  time  or 
other  we  may  be  at  leisure  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the 
theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its  assistance  to  the  advancement 
of  morality,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the  age.*  As  matters 
stand  at  present,  multitudes  are  shut  out  from  this  noble  diver- 
sion, by  reason  of  those  abuses  and  corruptions  that  accompany 
it.  A  father  is  often  afraid  that  his  daughter  should  be  ruined 
by  those  entertainments,  which  were  invented  for  the  accomplish- 
ment and  refining  of  human  nature.  The  Athenian  and  Bomait 
plays  were  written  with  such  a  regard  to  morality,  that  Socrates 
used  to  frequent  the  one,  and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once,  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped  into  the  Roman 
theatre,  when  the  Floralia  were  to  be  represented ;  and  as  in 
that  performance,  which  was  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  there 
were  several  indecent  parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  refused  to  see 
them  whilst  Cato  was  present.  Martial  on  this  hint  made  the 
following  epigram,  which  we  must  suppose  was  applied  to  some 
grave  friend  of  his,  that  had  been  accidentally  present  at  some 
such  entertainment. 

Nossea  jocosae  dulce  cum  sacrum  Floraa, 
Festosque  lusue,  ct  licentiam  vnlgi, 
Cur  in  theatrum  Cato  nevere  venisti  f 
An  ideo  tautum  veneras,  ut  exires? 

L.  i.  Ep.  8. 

Why  dost  thou  come,  great  censor  of  thy  age, 
To  see  the  loose  diversions  of  the  stage  f 
With  awful  countenance  and  brow  severe. 
What  in  the  name  of  goodness  dost  thou  here  ? 
See  the  mixt  crowd  1  how  giddy,  lewd,  and  vain! 
Didst  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again  ? 

An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once  in  an  age 

*  Reformation  of  the  age.  Impossible.  No  play  will  take,  that  is  not 
adapted  to  iYie  prevailing  manners.  But  to  flatter  the  age,  is  not  the  way 
to  reform  it — n. 
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among  the  Greeks  or  Bomans ;  but  the j  were  too  wise  and  good 
to  let  the  constant  nightly  entertainment  be  of  anch  a  nature, 
that  people  of  the  most  sense  and  yirtue  oonld  not  be  at  it. 
Whatever  vices  are  represented  upon  the  stage,  they  ought  to  be 
so  marked  and  branded  by  the  poet,  as  not  to  i^pear  either 
laudable  or  amiable  in  the  perstm  who  is  tainted  with  thesi. 
But  if  we  look  into  the  English  comedies  above-mentioned,  we 
would  think*  they  were  formed  upon  a  quite  oontnury  maxim,  and 
that  this  rule,  though  it  held  good  upon  the  heath«[i  stage,  was 
not  to  be  r^arded  in  Christian  theatres.  There  is  another  rule, 
likewise,  which  was  observed  by  authors  of  antiquity,  and  which 
these  modem  geniuses  have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was,  never  to 
chuse  an  improper  subject  for  ridicule.  Now  a  subjeot  is  im- 
proper for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  horror  and  commisera- 
tion rather  than  laughter.  For  this  reason,  we  do  not  find  any 
comedy  in  so  polite  an  author  as  Terence,  raised  upon  the  viola- 
tions of  the  marriage-bed.  The  falsehood  of  the  wife  or  hus- 
band has  given  occasion  to  noble  tragedies,  but  a  Scipio  or  a 
Lelius  would  have  looked  upon  incest  or  murder  to  have  been 
improper  subjects  for  comedy.  On  the  contrary,  cuckoldom  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  modem  plays.  If  an  alderman  appears 
upon  the  stage,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded. 
An  husband  that  is  a  little  grave  or  elderly,  generally  meets  with 
the  same  fate.  Knights  and  baronets,  country  squires,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  qtiorumy  come  up  to  town  for  no  other  purpose.  I 
have  seen  poor  Dogget  cuckolded  in  all  these  capacities.  In 
short,  our  English  writers  are  as  frequently  severe  upon  this  in- 

•  WotUd  think.  The  author  should  have  said, — should  thinks — for  he 
meant  to  express  the  certainty  of  the  coaclusioa ;  not  any  inclination  of 
ours  to  form  it  Yet  there  seems  to  be  something  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious in  the  use  of  these  auxiliary  verbs, — would,  and  should, — ^for,  in  this 
very  instance,  it  would  be  right  to  say — a  man  would  think,  and  not,  a 
man  should  think.  The  rule  is  clear,  [see  Dr.  Wallis,  de  verbis  auxiliaribuM 
mvtilis^  but  the  reason  of  it  is  not  so  apparent — ^H. 
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nocent  unhappy  creature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a 
cuckold,  as  the  ancient  comic  writers  were  upon  an  eating  para- 
site, or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  so  contrives  matters,  that  the  two 
criminals  are  the  favourites  of  the  audience.  We  sit  still,  and 
wish  well  to  them  through  the  whole  play,  are  pleased  when  they 
meet  with  proper  opportunities,  and  out  of  humour  when  they 
are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  accomplished  gentle- 
man upon  the  English  stage,  is  the  person  that  is  familiar  with 
other  men!s  wives,  and  indifferent  to  his  own ;  as  the  fine  woman 
is  generally  a  composition  of  sprightliness  and  falsehood.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  proceeds  from  barrenness  of  invention,  de- 
pravation of  manners,  or  ignorance  of  mankind ;  but  I  have  often 
wondered  that  our  ordinary  poets  cannot  frame  to  themselves  the 
idea  of  a  fine  man  who  is  not  a  whore-master,  or  of  a  fine  woman 
that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  system  of  ethics 
out  of  the  writings  of  these  corrupt  poets,  under  the  title  of  Stage 
Morality.  But  I  have  been  diverted  from  this  thought,  by  a 
project  which  has  been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance.  He  has  composed,  it  seems,  the  history  of  a 
young  fellow,  who  has  taken  all  his  notions  of  the  world  from 
the  stage,  and  who  has  directed  himself  in  every  circumstance  of 
his  life  and  conversation,  by  the  maxims  and  examples  of  the 
fine  gentleman  in  English  comedies.  If  I  can  prevail  upon  him 
to  give  me  a  copy  of  this  new-fashioned  novel,  I  will  bestow  on 
it  a  place  in  my  works,  and  question  not  but  it  may  have  as 
good  an  effect  upon  the  drama,  as  Don  Quixote  had  upon  ro- 
mance. C. 
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Long  exerdaei,  mj  frtond,  IntiiM  the  rnindt 
And  what  was  oao«  dlallk*d,  wo  plaatringflnd. 

There  is  not  a  oommon  saying  which  has  a  better  torn  of 
sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  the  vnlgar, 
that  oostom  is  a  second  nature.  It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the 
man  anew,  and  to  give  him  inclinations  and  capacities  altogether 
different  from  those  he  was  bom  with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  historj 
of  Staffordshire,  tells  us  of  an  ideot  that  chancing  to  live  within 
the  sound  of  a  clock,  and  always  amusing  himself  with  counting 
the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  the  clock  struck,  the  clock  being 
spoiled  by  some  accident,  the  ideot  continued  to  strike  and  count 
the  hour  without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  when  it  was  entire.  Though  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  story,  it  is  very  certain  that  custom  has  a  mechanical 
effect  upon  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  very  extra- 
ordinary influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  consider  one  very  remarkable  effect  which 
custom  has  upon  human  nature ;  and  which,  if  rightly  observed, 
may  lead  xis  into  very  useful  rules  of  life.  What  I  shall  here 
take  notice  of  in  custom,  is  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making  every 
thing  pleasant  to  us.  A  person  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming, 
though  he  took  but  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts 
so  strong  an  inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entire- 
ly to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  being.  The  love  of  a 
retired  or  a  busy  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is 
conversant  in  one  or  the  other,  until  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for 
relishing  that  to  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  disused.    Nay, 
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a  man  may  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snuff,  until  he  is  unable  to 
pass  away  his  time  without  it ;  not  to  mention  how  our  delight  in 
any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises  and  improves  in  pro- 
portion to  the  application  which  we  bestow  upon  it.  Thus,  what 
was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at  length  an  entertainment  Our 
employments  are  changed  into  our  diversions.  The  mind  grows 
fond  of  those  actions  she  is  accustomed  to,  and  is  drawn  with  re- 
luctancy  from  those  paths  in  which  she  has  been  used  to  walk. 

Not  only  such  actions  as  were  at  first  indifferent  to  us,  but 
even  such  as  were  painful,  will  by  custom  and  practice  become 
pleasant.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  in  his  natural  philosophy, 
that  our  taste  is  never  pleased  better,  than  with  those  things 
which  at  first  created  a  disgust  in  it.  He  gives  particular  instan- 
ces of  claret,  coffee,  and  other  liquors,  which  the  palate  seldom 
approves  upon  the  first  taste ;  but  when  it  has  once  got  a  relish  of 
them,  generally  retains  it  for  life.  The  mind  is  constituted  after 
the  same  manner,  and  after  having  habituated  herself  to  any  par- 
ticular exercise  or  employment,  not  only  loses  her  first  aversion 
towards  it,  but  conceives  a  certain  fondness  and  affection  for  it. 
I  have  heard  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  produced,* 
who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  studies  of  antiquity,  as- 
sure me,'  upon  his  being  obliged  to  search  into  several  rolls  and 
records,  that  notwithstanding  such  an  employment  was  at  first 
very  dry  and  irksome  to  him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible  pleas- 
ure in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  or  Cicero. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  have  not  here  considered  custom 
as  it  makes  things  easy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and 
though  others  have  often  made  the  same  reflections,  it  is  possible 

'  Dr.  Atterbury — placed  much  higher  by  his  contemporaries  than  by 
posterity. — G. 

••  /  have  heard  one — assure  me.  A  tautology.  Better  read  and  dispose 
thus: — "One  of  the  greatest^  &c.  has  assured  me,  that,  though  upon  his  be- 
ing, <tc.  he  found  the  employment  at  first  very  dry,"  &c. 
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they  may*  not  have  ^rawn  those  noes  from  it,  with  whioh  I  intend 
to  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper. 

If  we  consider  attentiyely  this  property  of  human  natare,  it 
may  instmct  us  in  very  fine  moralities.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  have  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of  life  or  series  of 
action,  in  which  ihe  choice  of  others,  or  his  own  necessities,  may 
have  engaged  him.  It  may  perhaps  be  yery  disagreeable  to  him 
at  first ;  but  use  and  application  will  certainly  render  it  not  only 
less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place  I  would  recommend  to  erery  one  that  ad* 
mirable  precept  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  haye  giyen  to  hti 
disciples,  and  which  that  philosopher  must  haye  drawn  from  tiie 
obsenration  I  haye  enlarged  upon.  Optimum  mimgemu  digUo^ 
nam  oonsuetudo  faciei  jucundissimiwi.  Pitch  upon  that  course 
of  life  ifhich  is  the  most  excellent,  and  custom  will  render  it  the 
most  delightful.  Men,  whose  circumstances  will  permit  them  to 
chuse  their  own  way  of  life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pui^ 
sue  that  which  their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  most  laudable. 
The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  bent  of  any 
present  inclination,  since,  by  the  rule  above-mentioned,  inclination 
will  at  length  come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  rea- 
son to  comply  with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  teach  the  most  sen- 
sual and  irreligious  man,  to  overlook  those  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties which  are  apt  to  discourage  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  vir* 
tuous  life.  '  The  gods,  (said  Hesiod,)  have  placed  Labour  before 
Virtue,  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough  and  difficult,  but  grows 
more  smooth  and  easy  the  further  you  advance  in  it.'  The  man 
who  proceeds  in  it,  with  steadiness  and  resolution,  will  in  a  little 

^  It  U  possible  they  may.    i.  e.  It  mav  be  they  may.     It  should  either 
be — they  may  not,  or  it  is  po^Hble  they  Mve  not. 
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time  find,  that  'her  ways  are  wajs  of  pleasantness,  and  that  al- 
her  paths  are  peace.' 

To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  further  observe,  that 
the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be  attended  with  that  pleas- 
ure, which  naturally  accompanies  those  actions  to  which  we  are 
habituated,  but  with  those  supernumerary  joys  of  heart,  that  rise 
from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure,  from  the  satisfaction 
of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  from  the  prospect  of 
an  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  observation  which 
we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particular  care,  when 
we  are  once  settled  in  a  regular  course  of  life,  how  we  too  fre- 
quently indulge  ourselves  in  any  the  most  innocent  diversions  and 
entertainments,  since  the  mind  may  insensibly  fall  off  from  the 
relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  by  degrees,  exchange  that  pleas- 
ure which  it  takes  in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  for  delights  of 
a  much  more  inferior'  and  unprofitable  nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remarkable  property 
in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  with  those  actions  to  which 
it  is  accustomed,  is  to  shew  bow  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  ns 
to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call  heaven,  will  not  be 
capable  of  affectiog  those  minds  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for 
it ;  we  must,  in  this  world,  gain  a  relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if 
we  would  be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfection,  which 
are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The  seeds  of  those  spiritual 
joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  soul  to 
all  eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her,  during  this  her  present  state 
of  probation.  In  short,  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as 
the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  effect  of  a  religious  life. 

*  Inferior  is,  itself,  a  comparative. ,  It  should  he— for  delights  of  an  tM> 
ffrior  and  much  more  unprofitable  nature. 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  eyil  spirits,  who,  by  long  custom, 
have  contracted  in  the  body  habits  of  lost  and  sensuality,  malice 
and  revenge,  an  aversion  to  every  thing  that  is  good,  just,  or  lau- 
dable, are  naturally  seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain  and  misery. 
Their  torments  have  already  taken  root  in  them,  they  cannot  be 
happy  when  divested  of  the  body,  unless  we  may  suppose,  that 
Providence  will,  in  a  manner,  create  them  anew,  and  work  a  mir- 
acle in  the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They  may,  indeed, 
taste  a  kind  of  malignant  pleasure  in  those  actions  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  whilst  in  this  life,  but  when  they  are  removed 
from  all  those  objects  which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they 
will  naturally  become  their  own  tormentors,  and  cherbh  in  them- 
selves those  painful  habits  of  mind,  which  are  called  in  scripture 
phrase,  '  the  worm  that  never  dies.'  This  notion  of  heaven  and 
hell  is  so  very  conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it  was  dis- 
covered by  several  of  the  most  exalted  heathens.  It  has  been 
finely  improved  by  many  eminent  divines  of  the  last  age,  as  in 
particular  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  but  there 
is  none  who  has  raised  such  noble  speculations  upon  it,  as  Dr. 
Scott,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Christian  Life,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  rational'  schemes  of  divinity  that  is  written  in  our 
tongue,  or  in  any  other.  That  excellent  author  has  shewn  how 
every  particular  custom  and  habit  of  virtue  will,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, produce  the  heaven,  or  a  state  of  happiness,  in  him  who 
shall  hereafter  practise  it :  as  on  the  contrary,  how  every  custom 
or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the  natural  hell  of  him  in  whom  it  sub- 
sists. C. 
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-  Jam  sasvus  apertam 


In  rabi«m  cvplt  verti  Jocoa,  et  per  honestas 

Ire  minax  impuiid  domoa 

HoR.  2.  £p.  i.  148. 
Times  cormpt,  and  nature  ill  inclined, 
Prodac'd  the  point  that  left  the  ating  behind; 
Till  fHend  with  friend,  and  fiunilies  at  strife, 
Triamphant  malice  rag'd  throngh  private  life. 

Pop*. 

There  is  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a  goyernment,  and  detest- 
able in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defamatory  papers  and  pam- 
phlets ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  tame 
as  a  satirical  author.  An  angry  writer,  who  cannot  appear  in 
print,  naturally  vents  his  spleen  in  libels  and  lampoons.  A  gay 
old  woman,  says  the  fable,  seeing  all  her  wrinkles  represented  in 
a  large  looking-glass,  threw  it  upon  the  ground  in  a  passion,  and 
broke  it  in  a  thousand  pieces ;  but  as  she  was  afterwards  sur- 
yeying  the  fragments  with  a  spiteful  kind  of  pleasure,  she  could 
not  forbear  uttering  herself  in  the  following  soliloquy.  What 
have  I  got  by  this  revengeful  blow  of  mine  ?  I  have  only  mul- 
tiplied my  deformity,  and  see  an  hundred  ugly  faces,  where  be- 
fore I  saw  but  one. 

It  has  been  proposed,  *  to  oblige  every  person  that  writes  a 
book,  or  a  paper,  to  swear  himself  the  author  of  it,  and  enter 
down  in  a  public  register  his  name  and  place  of  abode.' 

This,  indeed,  would  have  effectually  suppressed  all  printed 
scandal,  which  generally  appears  under  borrowed  names,  or  under 
none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  an  expedient  would 
not  only  destroy  scandal,  but  learning.  It  would  operate  pro- 
miscuously, and  root  up  the  corn  and  tares  together.  Not  to 
mention  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have 
proceeded  from  anonymous  authors,  who   have    made  it  their 
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merit  to  oonTey  to  ub  bo  great  a  charity  in  secret :  there  are  few 
works  of  genius  that  come  out  at  first  with  the  author's  name. 
The  writer  generally  makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  before  he 
owns  them ;  and,  I  beliere,  yery  few,  who  are  capable  of  writing, 
would  set  pen  to  paper,  if  they  knew,  beforehand,  that  they  must 
not  publish  their  productions  but  on  such  conditions.  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  declare,  the  papers  I  present  the  public  are  like 
fiury  fitYours,  which  shall  last  no  longer  than  while  the  author  b 
concealed. 

That  whidi  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  restrain  these 
sons  of  calumny  and  defamation  is,  that  all  sides  are  equally 
guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty  scribbler  is  countenanced  by 
great  names,  whose  interests  he  propagates  by  such  rile  and  in- 
fomous  methods.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  ministry,  who  have 
inflicted  an  exemplary  punishment  on  an  author  that  has  sup- 
ported their  cause  with  falsehood  and  scandal,  and  treated,  in  a 
most  cruel  manner,  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  looked 
upon  as  their  rivals  and  antagonists.  Would  a  government  set 
an  everlasting  mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  one  of  those  in- 
fSunous  writers,  who  makes  his  court  to  them  by  tearing  to  pieces 
the  reputation  of  a  competitor,  we  should  quickly  see  an  end  put 
to  this  race  of  vermin,  that  are  a  scandal  to  government,  and  a 
reproach  to  human  nature.  Such  a  proceeding  would  make  a 
minister  of  state  shine  in  history,  and  would  fill  all  mankind  with 
a  just  abhorrence  of  persons  who  should  treat  him  unwortnily, 
and  employ  against  him  those  arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  use 
of  against  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so  unjust  as  to  imagme 
what  I  have  here  said,  is  spoken  with  a  respect  to  any  party  or 
fiaction.  Every  one  who  has  in  him  the  sentiments  either  of  a 
Ohristian  or  a  gentleman,  cannot  but  be  highly  offended  at  this 
wicked  uid  ungenerous  practice,  which  is  so  much  in  use  among 

VOL.  V. — 18 
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118  At  presenti  thtit  it  is  l^ecome  a  kind  of  DatiomEl  cnme,  aind 
diittnguishas  us  from  all  the  governments  tttt  lie  about  us,  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  Qnc&t  strokes  of  satire  whieli  are  aimed 
at  particular  persona j  and  wliicli  are  supported  even  witl]  the  ap- 
pearances of  truth]  to  be  the  marks  of  an  evil  mind,  and  Iii^hlj 
criminal  in  themBelTcs.  Xufamj,  like  other  puiuahiiient0,  in 
under  the  direction  and  ditftribution  of  the  magistrate,  and  not  of 
any  privato  persoD,  Accordingly  we  learn  firom  a  fragment  of 
Cieero,  that  though  theri!  were  very  few  oapital  punishments  in 
tiie  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon  whioh  took  away  the  good 
nojae  of  another^  was  to  be  punished  by  death.  But  this  is  far 
from  bebg  our  case.  Our  satire  is  nothiog  but  ribaldry  and 
Billingsgate.  Scurrility  passes  for  wit;  and  he  wbo  can  call 
names  in  the  greatest  Tariety  of  phrases,  is  looked  upon  to  hare 
the  shrewdest  pen.  By  thia  means  the  hoBOur  of  families  is 
ruined,  the  highest  posts  and  greatest  titles  are  rendered  cheap 
and  vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  the  noblest  virtues  and  most 
exalted  parts  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  Tictoua  and  the 
Ignorant.  Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows  nothing  of  our  private 
factions,  or  one  who  is  to  act  his  part  In  the  worlds  when  our 
present  heats  and  animosities  are  forgot,  should,  I  say,  snoh  an 
one  form  to  himself  a  notion  €f  the  greatest  men  of  all  sides  in 
the  British  natioD,  who  are  now  living,  from  the  characters  which 
are  given  them  in  some  or  other  of  those  abominable  writioge 
which  are  daily  published  among  os,  what  a  nation  of  monst^^rs 
must  we  appear  1 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  ntter  subversion  of  mil 
truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it  deserves  the  utmost  det^^staiion 
and  discouragement  of  all  who  have  either  the  love  of  their  ooun- 
try,  or  the  honour  of  their  religion,  at  heart.  I  would  therefor© 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  deal  in 
these  pernioiona  arts  of  writing:  and  of  thoie  who  take  pletanre 
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in  the  leadiiig  of  them.  Am  tot  the  firsts  I  have  spoken  of  them 
in  former  p&pers,  and  have  not  stook  to  rank  them  with  the  mur- 
derer and  assassin.  Eyer  j  honest  man  sets  as  high  a  Talne  npon 
a  good  name,  as  npon  life  itself;  and  I  eannot  but  think  that 
those  who  privilj  assault  the  one,  would  destroy  the  other,  might 
they  do  it  with  the  same  secrecy  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  and  dispers- 
ing of  such  detestable  libels,  I  am  afraid  they  fidl  yery  little 
short  of  the  guilt  of  the  iBrst  composers.  By  a  law  of  the  em- 
perors Yalentinian  and  Yalens,  it  was  made  death  for  any  person 
not  only  to  write  a  libel,  but  if  he  met  with  one  by  chance,  not  to 
tear  or  bum  it.  But  because  I  would  not  be  thought  singular 
in  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  the 
words  of  Monsieur  Bayle,  who  was  a  man  of  great  freedom  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  exquisite  learning  and  judgment 

''  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  dbperses  a  libel,  is  less 
desirous  of  doing  mischief  than  the  author  himself  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading  of 
a  de£unatory  libel  ?  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 
We  must  distinguish  in  this  point.  This  pleasure  is  either  an 
agreeable  sensation  we  are  affected  with,  when  we  meet  with  a 
witty  thought  which  is  well  expressed,  pr  it  is  a  joy  which  we 
conceiye  from  the  dishonour  of  the  person  who  is  defamed.  I 
will  say  nothing  to  the  first  of  these  cases ;  for  perhaps  some 
would  think  that  my  morality  is  not  severe  enough,  if  I  should 
affirm  that  a  man  is  not  master  of  those  agreeable  sensations,  any 
more  than  of  those  occasioned  by  sugar  or  honey,  when  they 
touch  his  tongue ;  but  as  to  the  second,  eyery  one  will  own  that 
pleasure  to  be  a  heinous  sin.  The  pleasure  in  the  first  case  is  of 
no  continuance ;  it  prevents  our  reason  and  reflection,  and  may 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  secret  grief,  to  see  our  neighbour's 
honour  blasted.     If  it  does  not  cease  immediately,  it  is  a  sign 
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that  we  are  not  displeased  with  the  ill-nature  of  the  satirist,  but 
are  glad  to  see  him  defame  his  enemy  by  all  kinds  of  stories ;  and 
then  we  deserve  the  punishment  to  which  the  writer  of  the  libel 
is  subject  I  shall  here  add  the  words  of  a  modem  author. 
'  St  Gregory  upon  excommunicating  those  writers  who  had  dis- 
honoured CastoriuS)  does  not  except  those  who  read  their  works ; 
because,  (says  he)  if  calumnies  have  always  been  the  delight  of 
the  hearers,  and  a  gratification  to  those  persons  who  have  no 
other  advantage  over  honest  men,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in 
reading  them  as  guilty  as  he  who  composed  them  ?  '  It  ia  an 
uncontested  maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an  action  would  cer- 
tainly do  it  if  they  could  ;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  self-love  did 
not  hinder  them.  '  There  is  no  difference,  (says  Cicero)  between 
advising  a  crime,  and  approving  it  when  committed.'  The  Bo- 
man  law  confirmed  this  maxim,  having  subjected  the  approvers  and 
authors  of  this  evil  to  the  same  penalty.  We  may  therefore  oon- 
clude,  that  those  who  are  pleased  with  reading  defamatory  libels, 
so  far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and  dispersers  of  them,  are  as 
guilty  as  if  they  had  composed  them ;  for  if  they  do  not  write 
such  libels  themselves,  it  is  because  they  have  not  the  talent  of 
writing,  or  because  they  will  run  no  hazard."  * 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm  his  judg- 
ment in  this  particular.  C. 

>  V.  Bayle's  Diet  voL  x.  p.  880, 10  vols  fol.— C. 
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No.  452;    FBTDAY,  AUGUST  8. 
Bst  natan  hominiim  noTltatto  »Tid«. 

PUH.  AFUD  LlLUIJlL 

Hnmaa  nature  Is  fimd  of  norelty. 

There  is  no  humoar  in  my  countrymen,  which  I  am  more 
inclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  general  thirst  after  news. 
There  are  about  half  a  dozen  ingenious  men,  who  liye  yery  plen- 
tifully upon  this  curiosity  of  their  fellow-subjects.  They  all  of 
them  receive  the  same  advices  from  abroad,  and  very  often  in 
the  same  words ;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is  so  different,  that 
Jiere  is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the  public  good,  that 
can  leave  the  coffee-house  with  peace  of  mind,  before  he  has 
given  every  one  of  them  a  reading.  These  several  dishes  of 
news  are  so  very  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  my  countrymen,  that 
they  are  not  only  pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served  up 
hot,  but  when  they  are  again  set  cold  before  them,  by  those 
penetrating  politicians,  who  oblige  the  public  with  their  reflec- 
tions and  observations  upon  every  piece  of  intelligence  that  is 
sent  us  from  abroad.  The  text  is  given  us  by  one  set  of  writers, 
and  the  comment  by  another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  the  same  tale  told  us  in  so 
many  different  papers,  and  if  occasion  requires,  iu  so  many  arti- 
cles of  the  same  paper ;  notwithstanding  in  a  scarcity  of  foreign 
posts  we  hear  the  same  story  repeated,  by  different  advices  from 
Paris,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  from  every  great  town  in  Eu- 
rope ;  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  annotations,  explanations, 
reflections,  and  various  readings  which  it  passes  through,  our 
time  lies  heavy  on  our  hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  mail :  we 
long  to  receive  further  particulars,  to  hear  what  will  be  the  next 
step,  or  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  that  which  has  been 
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already  taken.  A  westerly  iriad  keeps  the  wboio  town  in  mvm- 
pense,  and  putB  a  stop  to  coDvereatloa 

This  general  curiosity  has  heen  raised  and  inflamed  by  our 
lato  wars,  and,  if  rightly  dijeeted,  might  be  of  good  use  to  a 
person  who  has  such  a  thirst  awakened  m  him.  Why  should  not 
a  man  who  takes  delight  in  reading  every  thing  ihat  is  new, 
Apply  himself  to  history,  trayek,  and  other  writings  of  the  same 
kind,  wber^  ho  wiU  find  perpetual  fuel  for  hi»  curiosity,  and 
meet  with  mueh  more  pleasure  and  improTemeiit,  than  in  these 
papers  of  the  week  ?  An  honest  tradesman,  who  languishes  a 
wbole  summer  in  expectation  of  a  battle ,  and  perhaps  is  balked 
at  lastj  may  hero  meet  with  half  a  doien  in  a  day.  He  may 
read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign,  in  less  time  than  he  now 
bestows  upon  the  products  of  any  single  post.  Fights,  oon- 
quosts,  and  revolutions,  lie  thick  together.  The  reader's  <JHfi* 
osity  is  raised  and  satisfied  every  moment,  and  his  passions 
disappointed  or  gratified,  without  being  detained  m  a  state  of 
imoertamty  from  day  to  day,  or  lying  at  the  mercy  of  sea  and 
wind.  In  short,  the  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape 
after  knowledge,  nor  punished  with  that  eternal  thirst,  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  our  modern  newsmongers  and  eoflfeehouBe 
politiciani. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not  know  before,  are 
news  to  him  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  haberdasher  In  Obe^ 
side  is  more  concerned  in  the  present  quarrel  of  the  Cantons^ 
than  he  was  in  that  of  the  League.  At  Icast^  I  believe  every 
one  will  allow  me,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an  Engltshmaci  to 
know  tbe  history  of  his  ancestors,  than  that  of  his  contempora- 
ries, wlio  liTe  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  tbe  Borysthenea. 
As  for  tbose  who  are  of  another  mind,  I  shall  recommend  %& 
ikem  the  following  letter,  from  a  projector,  who  is  willing  to 
him  a  penny  by  this  remarkable  euriosity  of  his  countryman* 


"  Mb*  SpectatoEj 
*'  Too  must  have  observe «lj  that  men  who  frequent  coffee- 
houses, and  delight  in  news,  are  pleased  with  every  thing  that  is 
matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  what  they  have  not  heard  before-  A 
vietory,  or  a  defeat,  are  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  ihat- 
ting  of  a  cardinal's  mouth  pleases  them  one  post,  and  the  open* 
ing  of  it  another/  They  are  glad  to  hear  the  French  court  is 
removed  to  Marli,  and  are  afterwards  as  much  delighted  with 
its  return  to  VerBailles,  They  read  the  advertiBcments  with 
the  same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public  news ;  and  are  as 
pleased  to  heaa*  of  a  pyc*hald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a  field 
near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole  troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any 
foreign  adventure.  In  shorty  they  have  a  relish  for  every  thing 
that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will  ]  or  to  speak 
more  properljj  they  arc  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but  no  taste. 
NoWf  sir,  since  the  great  fountain  of  news,  I  mean  the  war,  is 
very  near  being  dried  up;  and  since  these  gentlemen  have  oon- 
traeted  such  an  inextinguishable  thirst  after  it ;  I  have  takes 
their  case  and  my  own  into  consideration,  and  have  thought  of  n 
project  whieh  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  us  both.  I  have 
thoughts  of  publtahing  a  daily  paper,  which  shall  comprehend  in 
it  all  the  most  remarkable  oeourreaces  in  every  little  town, 
village,  and  hamlet,  that  lie  within  ten  miles  of  London,  or  in 
other  words,  withiu  the  verge  of  the  penny-post.  I  have  pitched 
upon  this  seene  of  intelligenee  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  the 
carriage  of  letters  will  be  very  cheap ;  and  seeondly,  because  I 
may  receive  them  every  day*  By  this  moans  my  readers  will 
have  their  news  fi-esh  and  fresb,  and  many  worthy  citizens,  who 

*  Before  tt  new  Cardinal  is  admitt€d  to  jiU  the  privn<*ge»  of  bia  r&ak, 
the  Pope,  id  a  aecret  cruiaistory,  *  ahiit-a  kis  mouth/  by  liijlog  a  finger  on 
his  Hpe^  tmd  m  the  iioxt  eonBiHtory;)  opena  it  ogaia, — an  emhtcmatie&l  pini> 
oeedlog,  whleh  has  given  tUh  to  mucJi  ccntroverftj  and  ft  paptxi  MviL — O, 
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cannot  sleep  with  any  Butiifactian  at  preseDt^  for  want  of  being^ 
informed  how  tlio  world  goes,  may  go  to  Led  oontuntedly,  it  being  j 
my  dcelgn  to  put  out  my  paper  every  night  at  nine-a  clock  pre- 
cisely,     I  haro  already  esUblished  cnrreipondences  in  tbeet^ 
several  places^  and  received  very  good  LntelligenoG. 

*'  By  my  last  advices  from  Knights-bridge  I  hear  that  » 
horse  was  olapped  into  the  pomid  on  the  third  instant,  and  thut 
he  was  not  released  wifen  the  letters  came  away. 

"  We  are  inlormed  from  Paalcridgej^  that  a  doien  weddings 
were  lately  celebrated  in  the  mother  church  of  that  place,  bat 
Ste  referred  to  their  nest  lettora  for  the  names  of  the  parties 
concemed* 

^*  Letters  from  Brompton  advise,  that  the  widow  Blight  hud 
received  aeveral  visits  from  John  Milldew,  which  affords  groat 
matter  of  speculation  in  those  parts, 

-*  By  a  fisherman  which  lately  tottebed  at  Hammeremith, 
there  is  advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain  person  well  known  in 
that  place,  is  like  to  lose  his  election  for  ehureh-warden ;  but  this 
being  boat-news^  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

'^  Letters  from    Paddlngton   bring   little  more   than   thai 
WDliam  Squeak,  the  Bowgelder^  passed  through  that  place  the ^ 
fifth  instant. 

**  They  advise  from  Fulham,  that  things  remamcd  there  tn 
the  same  state  they  were.     They  had  intelligenoe,  jost  as  tbo 
letters  came  away,  of  a  tub  of  cjtcellent  ale  just,  set  abroaoU  at  J 
Parsons  Qreen  ;  but  thia  wanted  confirmation, 

'*  I  have  here,  sir,  giveo  you  a  specimen  of  the  news  witb 
which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  town^  and  whiuh,  when  drawn  tip 
regularly  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  veiy 
aooep table  to  many  of  those  pnblic -spirited  readerSf  who  take 
more  delight  in  acquaint bg  themselves  with  other  people's  bilfli<. 
'  Panerai^ltiea  a  fimious  pl^oe  for  w<*4diog&^ — C 
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ne88  than  their  own.  I  hope  a  paper  of  this  kind,  which  lets  ua 
know  what  is  done  near  home,  may  be  more  nsefol  to  us,  than 
those  which  are  filled  with  adyices  from  Zng  and  Bender,  and 
make  some  amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelligence,  which  we  may 
justly  apprehend  from  times  of  peace.  If  I  find  that  yon  receive 
this  project  fayoorably,  I  will  shortly  trouble  you  with  one  or 
two  more;  and  in  the  mean  time  am,  most  worthy  sir,  with  all 
due  respect, 

''  Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant '' 

0. 
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Hon  luitatA  neo  tenni  ferar 

PenaA 

Hob.  8,  Od.  i 
No  weak,  no  common  wing  diaU  b«tr 
Itfjr  liUng  body  tfaxongb  the  air. 


There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the  mmd  than 
gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  such  an  inward  satisfiMstion, 
that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is 
not  like  the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful, 
but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were  there  no  positiye 
command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompense  laid  up  for  it 
hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural 
gratification  that  accompanies  it 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much  more  from 
man  to  his  Maker?  The  Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer 
upon  us  those  bounties  which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his 
hand,  but  even  those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others. 
Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  means  soever  it  may  be  de- 
VOL.  v.— 18* 
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rived  mpon  ue,  is  tte  gift  of  Him  who  iB  the  great  author  of  gdod, 
and  father  of  meroiea* 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another^  naturallj 
prodnces  a  rety  pleasing  sensation  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful  man ; 
it  exalts  the  soul  into  rapture,  when  it  is  employed  on  this  great 
object  of  gratitude ;  on  this  bonefiecnt  "being  who  has  given  Qs 
everj?  thing  we  already  posseeSj  and  from  whom  we  expect  #V€iy 
thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

Most  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either  direct" 
hymns  to  their  deitiea,  or  tended  indirectly  to  the  celebration  of 
^eir  respective  attributes  and  perfections.  Those  who  are  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are . 
still  extant,  will  upon  reflection  find  this  observation  so  truej 
that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it  One  would  wonder  that  mora 
of  our  Christian  poets  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  this  way, 
especially  if  we  consider j  that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is 
not  only  infinitely  more  great  and  noble  than  what  could  po&stbly 
enter  into  the  heart  of  an  heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thiug 
that  can  raise  the  imagination,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
subUmest  thoughts  and  oonceptions. 

Plutaroh  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  aingiog  an  hymn  to 
Pian%  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for  her  delight  to  human  sa- 
erifices,  and  other  instances  of  orueltj  and  revenge ;  upon  which 
&  poet  who  was  present  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  seems  to 
have  had  a  tnM^r  idea  of  the  divine  natore^  told  the  votary  by 
way  of  reproof,  that  in  recompense  for  his  hymn,  he  heartily 
wished  he  might  have  a  daughter  of  the  samo  temper  with  the 
goddess  he  celebrated.  It  was  Indeed  impossible  to  write  the 
praises  of  one  of  these  false  deities,  according  to  the  pagan  oreed^ 
without  a  mixture  of  impertinence  and  absurdity. 

The  Jewa^  who  before  the  times  of  Christianity  were  the 
only  people  that  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have 
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the  Christian  world  an  example  how  they  ought  to  employ  this 
divine  talent  of  which  I  am  speaking.  As  that  nation  produced 
men  of  great  genius,  without  considering  them  as  inspired  wri- 
ters, they  have  transmitted  to  us  many  hymns  and  divine  odes, 
which  excel  those  that  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subject  to 
which  it  was  consecrated.  This  I  think  might  easily  be  shewn, 
if  there  were  occasion  for  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  some  pieces  of 
divine  poetry,  and  as  they  have  met  with  a  very  fitvourable  re- 
ception, I  shall  from  time  to  time  publish  any  work  of  the  same 
nature  which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  accepta- 
ble to  my  readers. 

L 

When  all  thy  merciea,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  Fm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise : 

n. 
O  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare, 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  1 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

m. 
Thy  providence  my  life  sustained 

And  all  my  wants  redrest^ 
When  in  the  silent  womh  I  lay. 

And  hung  upon  the  hreast 

IV. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  pray'r. 

V. 

Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceived 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd. 
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When  in  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  yonth 
With  heedless  steps  I  ran. 

Thine  arm  unseen  convey'd  me  safe 
And  led  me  up  to  man ; 


Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths 

It  gently  cleared  my  way, 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice, 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

YIIL 

When  worn  with  sickness  oft  hast  thou 

With  health  renewed  my  £sce^ 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk 

Reviyed  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

X. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ, 
Nor  is  the  least  a  chearful  heart. 
That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

XI. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue. 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

xn. 
When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more. 
My  ever-grateful  hearty  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise, 
For  oh  I  Eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 
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No.  457.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14. 

Mnlta  et  pnBdarft  mlntntm 

Hob.  S  Bat  liL  0. 
Seeming  to  promiee  ■omethlng  wondVons  greet 

I  SHAXL  this  day  lay  before  my  reader  a  letter,  written  by 
the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Friday,*  which  contained  proposals 
for  a  printed  newspaper,  that  should  take  in  the  whole  cirole  of 
the  penny-post 

"Sir, 

"  The  kind  reception  yon  gaye  my  last  Friday's  letter,  in 
which  I  broached  my  project  of  a  newspaper,  encourages  me  to 
lay  before  you  two  or  three  more ;  for,  you  must  know,  sir,  that 
we  look  upon  you  to  be  the  Lowndes  *  of  the  learned  world,  and 
cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable  or  rational  before  you  have 
approyed  of  it,  though  all  the  money  we  rabe  by  it  is  on  our  own 
funds,  and  for  our  priyate  use. 

"  I  have  thought  a  News-letter  or  Whispers,  written  every 
post,  and  sent  about  the  kingdom,  after  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  Mr.  Dyer,'  Mr.  Dawkes,  or  any  other  epistolary  historian, 
might  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  as  beneficial  to 
the  author.  By  whispers  I  mean  those  pieces  of  news  which  are 
communicated  as  secrets,  and  which  bring  a  double  pleasure  to 
the  hearer ;  first,  as  they  are  private  history,  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  they  have  always  in  them  a  dash  of  scandaL  These 
are  the  two  chief  qualifications  in  an  article  of  news,  which  re* 
commend  it,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the  ears  of  the 
curious.     Sickness  of  persons  in  high  posts,  twilight  visits  paid 

•  No.  452. 

•  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Director  of  the  Mint— C. 

•  V.  TaUer,  No.  18,  NichoPa  note.— G 
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and  received  by  ministers  of  state,  clandestine  oourtshipB  and 
marriages,  secret  amours,  losses  at  play,  applications  for  places, 
with  their  respective  successes  or  repulses,  are  the  materials  in 
which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal.  I  have  two  persons,  that  are 
each  of  them  the  representative  of  a  species,  who  are  to  famiBh 
me  with  those  whispers  which  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  corre- 
spondents. The  first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush,  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Hushes.  The  other  is  the  old  Lady  Blast^ 
who  has  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  in  the  two  great 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Peter  Hush  has  a  whisper- 
ing hole  in  most  of  the  great  coffeehouses  about  town.  If  yon 
are  alone  with  him  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a  cor- 
ner of  it,  and  speaks  in  your  ear.  I  have  seen  Peter  seat  him- 
self in  a  company  of  seven  or  eight  persons,  whom  he  never  saw 
before  in  his  life ;  and  after  having  looked  about  to  see  there  was 
no  one  that  overheard  him,  has  communicated  to  them  in  a  low 
voice,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  the  death  of  a  great  man  in 
the  country,  who  was  perhaps  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment 
this  account  was  giving  of  him.  If  upon  your  entering  into  a  coffee- 
house you  see  a  circle  of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying 
close  by  one  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter  is 
among  them.  I  have  known  Peter  publishing  the  whisper  of  the 
day  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Garraway's,  by  twelve  at 
Will's,  and  before  two  at  the  Smyrna.  Wh^n  Peter  has  thus 
effectually  launched  a  secret,  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  to 
hear  people  whispering  it  to  one  another  at  second  hand,  and 
spreading  it  about  as  their  own;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  the 
great  incentive  to  whispering  is  the  ambition  which  every  one  has 
of  being  thought  in  the  secret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man 
who  has  access  to  greater  people  than  one  would  imagine.  After 
having  given  you  this  account  of  Peter  Hush,  I  proceed  to  that 
virtuous  lady,  the  old  Lady  Blast,  who  is  to  communicate  to  me 
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the  private  transactions  of  the  crimp  table,  with  all  the  arcana 
of  the  fair  sex.  The  Lady  Blast,*  you  most  understand,  has 
such  a  particular  malignity  in  her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an 
easterly  wind,  and  withers  every  reputation  that  it  breathes  upon. 
She  has  a  particular  knack  at  making  private  weddings,  and  last 
winter  married  above  five  women  of  quality  to  their  footmen. 
Her  whisper  can  make  an  innocent  young  woman  big  with  child, 
or  fill  a  healthful  young  fellow  with  distempers  that  are  not  to  be 
named.  She  can  turn  a  visit  into  an  intrigue,  and  a  distant 
salute  into  an  assignation.  She  can  beggar  the  wealthy,  and  de- 
grade the  noble.  In  short,  she  can  whisper  men  base  and  foolish, 
jealous  or  ill-natured,  or,  if  occasion  requires,  can  tell  you  the 
slips  of  their  great  grandmothers,  and  traduce  the  memory  of 
honest  coachmen  that  have  been  in  their  graves  above  these  hun- 
dred years.  By  these,  and  the  like  helps,  I  question  not  but  I 
shall  furnish  out  a  very  handsome  news-letter.  If  you  approve 
my  project,  I  shall  begin  to  whisper  by  the  very  next  post,  and 
question  not  but  every  one  of  my  customers  will  be  very  well 
pleased  with  me,  when  he  considers  that  every  piece  of  news  I 
send  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  lets  him  into  a  secret. 

"  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  project,  I  shall,  in  the 
next  place,  suggest  to  you  another  for  a  monthly  pamphlet,  which 
I  shall  likewise  submit  to  your  spectatorial  wisdom.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  sir,  that  there  are  several  authors  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  coxmtry,^  who  publish  every 
month,  what  they  call  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned, 
in  which  they  give  us  an  abstract  of  all  such  books  as  are  printed 

*  Mr.  Michael  Do  la  Roche,  88  vol.  Svo. ;  in  Eng.  under  different  titles ; 
and  in  Fr.  8  tomea,  24mo. — C. 

'  The  Lady  Blcut^  <kc.  They  that  would  know  how  to  conduct  a  met- 
aphor to  advantage,  would  do  well  to  study  such  passages  as  this  in  our 
author. — ^H. 
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in  any  part  of  Europe.  Now,  sir,  it  is  my  design  to  publisli 
OTery  month.  An  Aooount  of  the  Works  of  the  Unlearned.  Sere- 
ral  late  productions  of  my  own  country-men,  who  many  of  them 
make  a  very  eminent  figure  in  the  illiterate  world,  enoourage  me 
in  this  undertaking.  I  may,  in  this  work,  possibly  make  a  rd- 
view  of  several  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign  aeooantB 
above-mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  no- 
tice of  in  works  which  bear  such  a  title.  I  may,  likewise,  take 
into  consid^ation  such  pieces  as  appear  fh>m  time  to  time,  under 
the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  compliment  one  another  m 
public  assemblies,  by  the  title  of  the  Learned  Gentlemen.  Oar 
party-authors  will  also  afford  me  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not 
to  mention  editors,  commentators,  and  others,  who  are  often  men 
of  no  learning,  or  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  this  hint ;  but  if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made 
of  it,  I  shall  set  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that 
so  useful  a  work  deserves. 

<'  I  am  ever,  most  worthy  sir,"  &o. 

0. 
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Hn.1 
-Pudor  mains 

Hob. 
-False  modosty.- 


I  COULD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday 
given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who  being  invited  to  an 
entertainment,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had  not  the  con- 

'  The  motto  from  Hesiod  was  not  prefixed  to  this  paper  in  the  Speot 
in  folio. — 0. 
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fidenoe  to  refiise  his  glass  in  his  turn,  when  on  a  sadden  he  grew 
so  flustered  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table  into  his  own 
hands,  abused  every  one  of  the  company,  and  flung  a  bottle  at  the 
gentleman's  h^ui  who  treated  him.  This  has  given  me  occasion 
to  reflect  upon  the  ill  effects  of  a  vicious  modesty,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  that  <  the 
person  has  but  an  ill  education  who  has  not  been  taught  to 
deny  any  thing.'  This  &lse  kind  of  modesty  has,  perhaps,  be- 
trayed both  sexes  into  as  many  vices  as  the  most  abandoned  im« 
pudence,  and  is  the  more  inexcusable  to  reason,  because  it  acts 
to  gratify  others  rather  than  itself,  and  is  punished  with  a  kind 
of  remorse,  not  only  like  other  vicious  habits  when  the  crime  is 
over,  but  even  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  oomipitted. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and  nothing  is 
more  contemptible  than  the  &lse.  The  one  guards  virtue,  the 
other  betrays  it.  True  modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that 
is  repugnant  to  the  roles  of  right  reason:  false  modesty  is 
ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the  humour  of  the 
company.  True  modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal, 
false  modesty  every  thing  that  is  unfashionable.  The  latter  is 
only  a  general  undetermined  instinct ;  the  former  is  that  in- 
stinct, limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
religion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  false  and  vicious,  which 
engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or  indiscreet,  or  which  re- 
strains him  from  doing  any  thing  that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How 
many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend  sums  of  money 
which  they  are  not  able  to  spare,  are  boxmd  for  persons  whom 
they  have  but  little  friendship  for,  give  recommendatory  charac- 
ters of  men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  bestow  places  on 
those  whom  they  do  not  esteem,  live  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
^emselves  do  not  approve;  and  all  this  merely  because  they 
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h&re  not  tha  eaDfidenco  to  resist  soUclt&tioQj  importimity,  or 

Nor  does  ibis  false  mode&ty  expose  us  onlj  to  such  iLotiont  as 
Afe  mdlsoreet,  bat  Terj  often  to  aaoh  as  ore  bigklj  crimtnai 
When  Xenoplianes  was  called  timorous,  bocause  he  woulil  not 
veeitiirQ  bis  monej  in  a  game  at  dice  :  ^  I  confeBS^  (said  be,)  lUal 
I  am  exLCcedlDg  timorous,  for  I  daro  not  do  an  lU  tbing*^  On  tie 
oontrarj,  a  man  of  Ticious  modest j  ootnpliea  with  everj-  tJuiig, 
and  IS  only  fearful  of  doing  wbat  may  look  singular  in  tbe  com 
pany  where  be  is  eogaged.  He  falls  m  with  the  torrent,  and  Wte 
blmseLf  go  to  every  actio u  or  disoourse,  bowerer  unjusti^blo  in 
itself,  so  it  be  in  vogne  amoug  tbe  present  party.  This,  tbangb 
one  of  tbe  most  common,  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  dispoBitlon& 
m  human  nature,  that  men  should  not  be  ashamed  of  spewing  or 
acting  in  a  dissolute  or  irrational  maDner^  but  that  one  who  is  in 
their  company  should  be  ashamed  of  governing  bin^self  by  th» 
prlnciplea  of  reason  and  virtue. 

In  tbe  second  place  we  are  to  consider  false  modesty,  fts  it 
restrains  a  man  from  doiog  wbat  is  good  and  laudable.  Hj 
reader's  own  thoughts  wUl  suggest  to  bim  many  instanci^  and 
examples  under  this  head.  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  one  reflection, 
which  I  cannot  make  without  a  secret  concern.  We  bave  in 
England  a  particular  basbfuluesa  in  every  thing  that  regards  re- 
ligion. A  well-bred  man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  serions  senti- 
ment of  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  appear  a  greater  libertine 
than  be  is,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  countenance  amoug  ibd 
men  of  mode.  Oui  excess  of  tuodeity  makes  us  shame  faoed  In 
all  the  exercises  of  piety  and  devotion.  This  bum  our  prevails 
upon  us  dally  j  insomucbj  that  at  many  well-bred  tables^  tbo  master 
of  tbe  bouse  ia  so  very  modest  a  man,  that  be  has  not  the  eoiifi- 
dence  to  say  grace  at  bis  own  table  :  a  custom  wbich  ii  not  odj 
priotised  by  all  the  nations  about  us,  but  was  never  omitted  ifj 
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the  heatheni  thenuMhes.  Englidi  gentiflmen  who  trayel  into 
BomAQ  Catholic  countries,  are  not  a  little  mrprised  to  meet  with 
people  of  the  best  qoalitj  kneeling  in  their  dinrohes,  and  engaged 
in  their  priyate  devotions,  thoog^  it  be  not  at  the  hours  of  public 
worship.  An  officer  of  the  army,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  in 
those  countries,  would  be  kfiraid  of  passing  not  only  for  an  irreli- 
gious, but  an  ill-bred  man,  should  he  be  seen  to  go  to  bed,  or  sit 
down  at  table,  without  offering  up  his  devotions  on  sudb  occa- 
sions. The  same  show  of  religion  appears  in  all  the  foreign  re- 
formed churches,  and  enters  so  much  into  their  ordinary  conver- 
sation, that  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  term  them  hypocritical  and 
precnse. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment  in  our  nation, 
may  proceed  in  some  measure  from  that  modesty  which  is  natural 
to  us,  but  the  great  occasion  of  it  is  certainly  this.  Those  swarms 
of  sectaries  that  4rer-ran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the  great  re- 
bellion, carried  their  hypocrisy  so  high,  that  they  had  converted 
our  whole  language  into  a  jargon  of  enthusiasm ;  insomuch,  that 
upon  the  restoration  men  thought  they  could  not  recede  too  far 
from  the  behaviour  and  practice  of  those  persons,  who  had  made 
religion  a  cloak  to  so  many  villanies.  This  led  them  into  the 
other  extreme,  every  appearance  of  devotion  was  looked  upon  as 
puritanical ;  and  fjedling  into  the  hands  of  the  ridioulers  who  flour- 
ished in  that  reign,  and  attacked  every  thing  that  was  serious,  it 
has  ever  since  been  out  of  coxmtenance  among  us.  By  this  means 
we  are  gradually  MLen  into  that  vicious  modesty  which  has  in 
some  measure  worn  out  from  among  us  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity in  ordinary  life  and  conversation,  and  which  distinguishes 
us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detested,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  to  be  preferred  to  open  impiety.  They  are  both 
equally  destructive  to  the  person  who  is  possessed  with  them ; 
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but  in  regard  to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as  bare- 
faced irrcligion.  The  due  mean  to  be  observed  is  to  be  sincerely 
virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the  world  see  we  are  so.  I 
do  not  know  a  more  dreadful  menace  in  the  holy  writingSi  tiian 
that  which  is  pronoxmced  against  those  who  have  this  perrerted 
modesty,  to  be  ashamed  before  men  in  a  particular  of  such  im* 
speakable  importance.  0. 
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quicquid  dl^um  sapionte  bonoqne  est 

Hob.  L  Epi  It.  & 


what  boneflts  the  wise  and  good. 

Cbxsoh. 

« 

Religion  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads.  The 
first  comprehends  what  we  are  to  believe,  the  other  what  we  are 
to  practise.  By  those  things  which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean 
whatever  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we 
could  not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  nature ; 
by  the  things  which  we  are  to  practise,  I  mean  all  those  duties 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  reason  or  natural  religion.  The  first 
of  these  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  faith,  the  second  by 
that  of  morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  mankind,  we  find 
many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  faith,  that  they  neglect  mo- 
rality ;  and  many  who  build  so  much  upon  morality,  that  they  do 
not  pay  a  due  regard  to  faith.  The  perfect  man  should  be  de- 
fective in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will  be  very  evident  to 
those  who  consider  the  benefits  which  arise  from  each  of  them,  and 
which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  this  day's  paper. 
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Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of  Christian  duty  into 
morality  and  faith,  and  that  they  have  both  their  peonliar  excel- 
lencies, the  first  has  the  preeminence  in  several  respects. 

First,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  morality  (as  I  have  stated 
the  notion  of  it,)  is  of  a  fixed,  eternal  nature,  and  will  endure 
when  faith  shall  fiul,  and  be  lost  in  conviction. 

Secondly,  Because  a  person  may  be  qualified  to  do  greater 
good  to  mankind,  and  become  more  beneficial  to  the  world,  by 
morality  without  faith,  than  by  faith  without  morality. 

Thirdly^  Because  morality  gives  a  greater  perfection  to  human 
nature,  by  quieting  the  mind,  moderating  the  passions,  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 

Fourthly,  Because  the  rule  of  morality  is  much  more  certain 
than  that  of  faith,  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  agreeing 
in  the  great  points  of  morality,  as  much  as  they  diffei  in  those  of 
faith. 

Fifthly,  Because  infidelity  is  not  of  so  malignant  a  nature  as 
immorality ;  or  to  put  the  same  reason  in  another  light,  because 
it  is  generally  owned,  there  may  be  salvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel 
(particularly  in  the  case  of  invincible  ignorance)  but  none  for  a 
vicious  believer. 

Sixthly,  Because  faith  seems  to  draw  its  principal,  if  not  all 
its  excellency,  from  the  infiuence  it  has  upon  morality ;  as  we 
shall  see  more  at  large,  if  we  consider  wherein  consists  the 
excellency  of  faith,  or  the  belief  of  revealed  religion  :  and  this  I 
think  is. 

First,  In  explaining  and  carrying  to  greater  heights,  several 
points  of  morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  motives  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  more  endearing  notions  of  one  another,  and  a  truer  state 
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of  oarselves,  both  in  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  yileneas  of  on 

natures. 

Fourthly,  By  shewing  us  the  blackness  and  deformity  of  Tioe 
which  in  the  Christian  system  is  so  very  great,  that  be  who  ii 
possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  sovereign  judge  of  it^ii 
represented  by  several  of  our  divines,  as  hating  sin  to  the  s&nDu 
degree  that  he  loves  the  sacred  person  who  was  made  the  propi< 
tiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  method  of 
making  morality  effectual  to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several  heads,  which  every  om 
who  is  conversant  in  discourses  of  thb  nature  will  easily  enlarge 
upon  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them  whicli 
may  be  useful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am  sure 
is  so  obvious,  that  he  cannot  miss  it,  namely,  that  a  man  cannot 
be  perfect  in  his  scheme  of  morality,  who  does  not  strengthen 
and  support  it  with  that  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Besides  this,  I  shall  lay  down  two  or  three  other  maxima 
which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what  has  been  said. 

First,  that  we  should  be  particularly  cautious  of  making  any 
thing  an  article  of  faith,  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  confir- 
mation or  improvement  of  morality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and  authentie, 
which  weakens  or  subverts  the  practical  part  of  religion,  or  what 
I  have  hitherto  called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  morality  or  natural  reli 
gion,  cannot  possibly  apprehend  any  danger  from  embracing 
Christianity,  as  it  is  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doo 
trines  of  our  national  church. 

There  is  likewise  another  maxim  which  I  think  may  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  considerations,  which  is  this,  that  we  should 
in  all  dubious  points  consider  any  ill  consequences  that  may  arise 
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from  them,  mipponiig  they  should  be  enoneoiiBi  before  we  gm 
up  our  assent  to  them. 

For  example,  in  that  disputable  point*  of  persecuting  men 
for  oonscienoe-sake,  besides  the  imbittering  their  minds  with 
hatred,  indignation,  and  all  the  yehemenoe  of  resentment,  and 
ensnaring  them  to  profess  what  they  do  not  beUere  \  we  out  them 
off  from  the'  pleasures  and  advantages  of  soeiety,  afflict  their 
bodies,  distress  their  fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations,  ruin  their 
fiunilies,  make  their  liTes  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them.  Sure 
when  I  see  such  dreadfol  consequences  rising  flrom  a  principle,  I 
would  be  as  fully  conyinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathemati- 
cal demonstration,  before  I  would  yenture  to  act  upon  it,  or  make 
it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  case  the  injury  done  our  nei^^bour  is  plain  and 
evident,  the  principle  that  puts  us  upon  doing  it,  of  a  dubious 
and  disputable  nature.  Morality  seems  highly  violated  by  the 
one,  and  whether  or  no  a  seal  for  what  a  man  thinks  the  true 
system  of  fiuth  may  justify  it,  is  very  uncertain.  I  cannot  but 
think,  if  our  religion  produce  charity  as  well  as  seal,  it  will  not 
be  for  shewing  itself  by  such  cruel  instances.  But,  to  conclude 
with  the  words  of  an  excellent  author,  '  We  have  just  enough 
religion  to  make  us  hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one 
another.'  *  0. 

^  The  conoluuon  of  this  paper  is  a  quotation  from  Archbishop  Tillotson 
or  Dr.  Whitohcote.— C 

*  JHrnutabU  point  It  had  been  more  ezaet»  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
to  the  prmciples  of  the  writer,  to  Baj'^dUputud    than*  ditpuiabie, — ^BL 
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Omnia  qnn  aensu  volynntor  yota  dlarno, 

Poctore  sopito  reddlt  arnica  quiea;  ^ 

Venator  defeesa  toro  cjim  membra  reponlt, 

Mens  tamen  ad  (sylvas  et  Boa  lustra  redit 
Jadidbns  litea,  aarigis  somnia  corraSi 

Yanaqoe  noctnniis  meta  oavotor  eqnls. 
Me.  qnoqae  Mnsamm  stadiom  sab  nooto  dleati 

Artlbas  aasoetis  sollicltare  aolet 

Ol^udi. 
In  sleep,  wben  fluu^  Is  let  loose  to  play, 
Onr  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  day. 
Though  fiuther  toil  his  tired  limbs  reAise, 
The  dreaming  banter  still  the  chase  porsacs ; 
The  Jndge  abed  dispensed  still  the  laws, 
And  sleeps  again  o'er  the  onflnlsh^d  cause : 
The  dozing  racer  hears  his  chariot  roU, 
Smacks  the  vain  whip,  and  shuns  the  fknoyM  goal 
Me  too  the  muses  in  the  silent  night, 
^        WiUi  wonted  chimes  of  Jingling  verse  delight 

I  WAS  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing  Homer's 
balance,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented  as  weighing  the  fates  of 
Hector  and  Achilles,  with  a  passage  of  Virgil,  wherein  that 
deity  is  introduced  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  JBneas. 
I  then  considered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking  prevailed  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  those  noble  passages  of  scripture, 
where  we  are  told,  that  the  great  king  of  Babylon,  the  day  before 
his  death,  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  been  fonnd 
wanting.  In  other  places  of  the  holy  writings,  the  Almi^tj  is 
described  as  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  making  the  weight 
for  the  winds,  knowing  the  balancings  of  .the  clouds,  and,  in 
others,  as  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  and  laying  their  cahuni- 
ties  together  in  a  balance.  Milton,  as  I  have  observed  in  a 
former  paper,^  had  an  eye  to  several  of  these  foregoing  instances, 
in  that  beautiful  description  wherein  he  represents  the  archangel 
and  the  evil  spirit  as  addressing  themselves  for  the  combat,  bat 

»  No.  821. 
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parted  by  the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  heayens,  and 
weighed  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

Th'  Eternal  to  prevent  Buch  horrid  fray, 

Hung  forth  in  heaVn  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 

Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  scorpion  sign, 

Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh'd. 

The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balanc'd  air 

In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events, 

Battles  and  realms ;  in  these  he  puts  two  weights 

The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 

The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kickt  the  beam ; 

Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bespake  the  fiend. 

Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know'st  mine^ 
Neither  our  own  but  given ;  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do^  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heav*n  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  more 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  look  up^ 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign. 
Where  thou  art  weigh'd,  and  shown,  how  lights  how  weak. 
If  thou  resist    The  fiend  look*d  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murm'ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night 

These  several  amusing  thoughts  haviog  taken  possession  of  my 
mind  some  time  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  mingling  themselves 
with  my  ordinary  ideas,  raised  in  my  imagination  a  very  odd 
kind  of  vision.  I  was,  methought,  replaced  in  my  study,  and 
seated  in  my  elbow  chair,  where  I  had  indulged  the  foregoing 
speculations,  with  my  lamp  burning  by  me,  as  usual.  Whilst  I 
was  here  meditating  on  several  subjects  of  morality,  and  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  many  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  for 
those  discourses  with  which  I  daily  entertain  the  public ;  I  saw, 
methought,  a  pair  of  golden  scales  hanging  by  a  chain  in  the 
same  metal  over  the  table  that  stood  before  me;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  there  were  great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on  each 
side  of  them.  I  found  upon  examining  these  weights,  they 
shewed  the  value  of  every  thing  that  is  in  esteem  among  men. 

VOL.  V. — 19 
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I  made  an  essaj  of  tbcrn^  by  putting  the  weight  of  wisdom  lo  a&e 
s&ale^  and  tliat  of  riches  iu  aQotberj  upon  wbicli  tlie  in  tier,  to  &hmw 
ita  comparative  lightnesB,  inituedrntelj  ^  iew  up  and  kick'd  the 
beam.' 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  ioform  iny  reader,  that  Uiese 
weigbts  did  not  exert  tbcir  natural  gravitji  HiU  they  wcr^  laidiji 
the  golden  balance,  insomueb  that  I  could  net  guess  which  was 
light  or  heavjt  whilst  I  held  tbem  In  my  hand.  This  I  found  by 
several  instancea,  for  upon  my  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the 
sealer,  which  was  inscribed  by  the  word  Eternity;  though  I 
threw  in  that  of  tiniBj  prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  poverty^  inte- 
rest, success,  with  many  other  weigbta,  which  in  m^  hand  eeemed 
very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir  the  opposite  balanov, 
nor  could  they  have  prevailed,  though  assisted  with  the  weigkt 
of  the  mn^  the  stars ^  and  the  eartk 

Upon  emptying  tlie  seales,  I  laid  scnreral  titles  and  honoafi»j 
with  pompSj  triumphs,  aad  m&tty  weights  of  the  like  nature,  m 
one  of  them,  and  seeing  a  little  glittering  weight  lie  by  me,  I 
threw  it  accidentally  into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  my  great  gur- 
priBe,  it  proved  so  exact  a  counterpoise,  that  it  kept  the  balAOOe 
in  an  equilibrium.  This  little  glittering  weight  was  inscribed 
upon  the  edges  of  it  with  the  word  Vanity.  I  found  there  were 
several  other  weights  which  were  equally  heavy,  and  exact  coun^ 
terpoises  to  one  another ;  a  few  of  them  I  tried,  as  avarice  and 
poverty^  riches  and  oontentj  with  some  others. 

There  were  likewise  aovt^ral  weights  that  were  of  tJie  w»m6 
figure,  and  seemed  to  correspond  with  each  other,  bat  were  0ii« 
tirely  different  when  thrown  into  the  scales,  as  reUgton  and  hy* 
pocrisy,  pedantry  and  learningj  wit  and  vivacity^  superstition  and 
devotion,  gravity  and  wisdom,  with  many  others. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both  aides,  and 
upon  applying  myself  to  tht*  reading  of  it,  I  found  on  ane  side 
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written,  » In  the  dialect  of  meni'  and  und^rneatU  it,  *  CALAMirres;  * 

on  t!ie  oilier  side  was  written,  *  In  tho  language  of  the  gods/  iwid 
uoderneath,  *  elesstngsJ  I  found  the  intnnsic  value  of  this 
weiglit  to  be  much  greater  than  I  imagined,  for  it  over-powered 
healthy  wealthy  good^fortiine,  and  many  other  weigh ts^  which  were 
much  more  ponderous  in  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  ia  a  saying  araoBg  the  Scotch,  that  *  an  ounce  of  mother 
is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy ;  * '  I  wm  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this 
aayingj  when  I  aaw  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  natural 
parta  and  that  of  learning.  The  obf?crvation  whieh  I  made  upon 
these  two  weights  opened  to  me  a  new  field  of  discoveries,  for 
notwithelandiDg  the  weight  of  natural  parts  waa  much  hearier 
than  that  of  learning;  I  ohserTed  tUat  it  weighed  an  hundred 
times  heavier  than  it  did  before,  when  I  pat  learnitig  into  the  same 
scale  with  it.  I  made  the  same  observation  upon  failh  Eind  mora* 
lity;*  for  notwithstanding  the  latter  outweighed  the  former 
separately^  it  received  a  thonsand  times  more  additional  weight 
from  its  conjunction  with  the  former,  than  what  it  had  by  itself. 
This  odd  phmnomenon  shewed  itself  in  other  particulars,  as  in 
wit  and  judgment,  philosophy  and  religion,  justice  and  humanity, 
seal  and  charity,  depth  of  sense  and  perspicuity  of  style^'  with 
innumerable  other  particulars,  too  long  to  be  mentioned  in  thia 
paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  faik  of  dashing  seriou^neBs  witJi  imperti- 
nenoe,  mirth  with  gravity,  methought  I  made  several  other  ex^ 

*  See  Besttle^  on  the  Nature,  Ac,  of  TnUli,  ch.  L  pu  46,  aeoond  «d, 
■ftii*ii^No.  4S9. 


•  Dtpth  &f  §enBf  and  pcfipicuth/  of  MiyU.  OniJ  wonld  Ihinlc,  the  author, 
if  hiH  uiodeAty  w^fic  not  so  weU  ktiown^  haU  mefitit  to  pay  tiimaeif  a  oom- 
plinieut,  on  ibe  meiit  of  tbene  pa|>er9 ;  in  wbioh  the  atiiM  is,  generally, 
tioelI«nt,  that  is,  dtfp:  titoiigh  the perapituit^  of  hit  tti/te^  lika  ackiir  me- 
dium, hnngt  it  lip  to  Ui<?  eye,  ami  tetopta  an  ordinary  uhBei*v*»r  to  loi>k 
upon  it  oa  »kaifot»  uud  sup^rliiriiiL — IL 
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periments  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature,  by  one  of  which  I  found 
that  an  English  octavo  was  very  often  heavier  than  a  French 
folio ;  and  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author  weighed 
down  a  whole  library  of  moderns.  Seeing  one  of  my  Spectfktors 
lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  the  scales,  and  flung  a  two- 
penny piece  into  the  other.  The  reader  will  not  inquire  into  the 
event,  if  he  remembers  the  first  trial  which  I  have  recorded  in 
this  paper.  I  afterwards  threw  both  the  sexes  into  the  balance,; 
but  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to -disoblige  either  of  them,  I  shall 
desire  to  be  excused  from  telling  the  result  of  this  experiment. 
Having  an  opportunity  of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not 
forbear  throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of  a  tory,  and  in 
the  other  those  of  a  whig ;  but  as  I  have  all  aloog  declared  this 
to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I  shall  likewise  desire  to  be  silent  under 
this  head  also,  though  upon  examining  one  of  the  weights,  I  saw 
the  word  TEKEL  engraven  on  it  in  capital  letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments,  and  though  I  have  not  room 
for  them  all  in  this  day's  speculation,  I  may  perhaps  reserve  them 
for  another.  I  shall  only  add,  that  upon  my  awaking  I  was 
sorry  to  find  my  golden  scales  vanished,  but  resolved  for  the 
future  to  learn  this  lesson  from  them,  not  to  despise  or  value  any 
things  for  their  appearances,  but  to  regulate  my  esteem  and 
passioDS  towards  them  according  to  their  real  and  intrinsie 
value.  C. 
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AvMam  qnMqnli  m«dloeiltet«m 
Diligit,  tataa  carat  obMletl 
Bordlbns  tecti,  oaret  inTidendi 
SobriosmlA. 

Hob.  9  Od.  X.  & 
Tb«  golden  loeui,  M8lM*ft  too  nioo  to  dwoU 
Among  the  mUis  of  a  filthy  oell: 
go  la  her  modesty  withal  as  great, 
To  balk  the  envy  of  a  princely  leat 

NouA 

I  AM  wonderfoUj  pleased  when  I  meet  with  any  passage  in  an 
old  Greek  or  Latin  author,  that  is  not  blown  upon/  and  which  I 
liave  never  met  with  in  any  quotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  beauti- 
ful saying  in  Theognis  ;  *  Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue 
by  poverty  ; '  or  to  give  it  in  the  verbal  translation, '  Among  men 
there  are  some  who  have  their  vices  concealed  by  wealth,  and 
others  who  have  their  virtues  concealed  by  poverty.*  Every 
man's  observation  will  supply  him  with  instances  of  rich  men, 
who  have  several  faults  and  defects  that  are  overlooked,  if  not 
entirely  hidden,  by  means  of  their  riches ;  and,  I  think,  we  can- 
not find  a  more  natural  description  of  a  poor  man,  whose  merits 
are  lost  in  his  poverty,  than  that  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man. 
'  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and  there  camo 
a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks 
against  it :  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he, 
by  his  wisdom,  delivered  the  city ;  yet  no  man  remembered  that 
same  poor  man.  Then  said  I,  wisdom  is  better  than  strength  ; 
nevertheless,  the  poor  man^s  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words 
are  not  heard.' 

"  Blovm  upon,  A  metaphor  from  flowers,  which,  being  breathed  and 
bloum  upotiy  lose  at  once  their  fra^ance  and  lustre.  It  is  prettily  applied 
here  to  a  beautiful  naying  (which  is  a  flower  of  discourse)  flattened  ana  tar- 
nished by  the  public  breath,  i.  e,  frequent  quotation. — H. 
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The  middle  condition  scemB  to  be  the  most  adr^ntageouslj 
situated  for  tlo  gaining  of  wisdom.  Poverty  turns  our  tlioughU 
too  mnch  upon  the  supplying  of  our  wants,  and  riches  uptin  en- 
joying our  superflaities ;  and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  another  case, 
'  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  Bteady  aye  upon  truths  wlia  m 
iilways  iu  a  battle  or  a  triumph/ 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,' as  they  are  apt  to  produce 
virtues  or  viae  a  in  the  mind  of  man,  one  may  observe^  that  iheTe 
is  a  set  of  each  of  these  growing  out  of  poverty,  quite  different 
from  that  which  rises  ont  of  wealth.  Humility  and  patience,  ia- 
dustry  and  temperance,  are  often  the  good  qtmlitios  of  a  poor 
man.  Humanity  and  good^Tjaturo,  magnasimity^  and  a  nenBe  of 
honour,  arc  as  often  the  qualifications  of  the  rich.  On  the  con- 
trary, poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,  riches  into  ^tro* 
ganee.  Poverty  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud,  vieioua  ooni- 
pHanee,  repining^  murmur,  and  discontent.  Riches  exposes  a 
man  to  pride  and  luxury^  a  fooliBb  elation  of  heart,  and  too 
great  a  fondness  for  the  present  world.  In  Bbort,  the  middlif 
condition  is  most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himjtelf 
in  virtue ;  as  I  have  before  shown,  it  is  the  most  advantageQus 
for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was  upon  this  oonsideratioEi  tlitl 
Agur  founded  his  prayer,  which  for  the  wisdom  of  it  is  racordMl 
in  holy  writ.  *  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee,  deny  ntt 
them  not  before  I  die.  Remove  far  from  mo  vanity  and  ll«'j 
give  tm  neitjier  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  oonvemeal 
for  me.  Lest  I  he  full  and  deny  thee,  and  iay.  Who  is  the  Lord  f 
or  lest  I  bo  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vaio- 

I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a  very  pretty 
allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a  play  by  Aristophanes  the  Grtwk 
comedian.  It  seems  originally  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the 
rich,  though,  in  some  parts  of  it,  it  is  like  the  foregoing  dhicounie, 
II  land  of  Compaq isou  between  wealth  and  poverty. 
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Chremjlns,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good  man,  and  withal  ex- 
ceeding poor,  being  desirous  to  leave  some  riches  to  his  son,  con- 
sults the  oracle  of  Apollo  upon  the  subject.  The  oracle  bids  him 
follow  the  first  man  he  should  see  upon  his  going  out  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  person  he  chances  to  see  was  to  appearance  an  old 
sordid  blind  man,  but  upon  his  following  him  from  place  to  place, 
he  at  last  found  by  his  own  confession,  that  he  was  Plutus  the 
god  of  riches,  and  that  he  was  just  come  out  of  the  house  of  a 
miser.  Plutus  further  told  him,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he 
used  to  declare,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  age,  he  would  dis- 
tribute wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and  just  men ;  upon  which 
Jupiter,  considering  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion, took  his  sight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  stroll  about 
the  world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Chremylus  beheld  him. 
With  much  ado  Chremylus  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his  house, 
where  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a  tattered  raiment,  who  had  been 
his  guest  for  many  years,  and  whose  name  was  Poverty.  The  old 
woman  refusing  to  turn  out  so  easily  as  he  would  have  her,  he 
threatened  to  banish  her  not  only  from  his  own  house,  but  out  of 
all  Greece,  if  she  made  any  more  words  upon  the  matter.  Poverty 
on  this  occasion  pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  represents  to 
her  old  landlord,  that  should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
all  their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences,  would  be  driven  out  with  her ; 
and  that  if  every  one  was  rich,  they  would  never  be  supplied  with 
these  pomps,  ornaments,  and  conveniencies  of  life  which  made 
riches  desirable.  She  likewise  represented  to  him  the  several 
advantages  which  she  bestowed  upon  her  votaries,  in  regard  to 
their  shape,  their  health,  and  their  activity,  by  preserving  them 
from  gouts,  dropsies,  unwieldincss,  and  intemperance.  But  what- 
ever she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  at  last  forced  to  troop  off. 
Chremylus  immediately  considered  how  he  might  restore  Plutus 
to  his  sight ;  and  in  order  to  it  convoyed  him  to  the  temple  of 
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JEscolapius,  who  was  famous  for  cares  and  miraoles  of  this  na- 
ture. By  this  means  the  deity  recovered  his  eyes,  and  begun  to 
make  a  right  use  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one  that  was  dis- 
tinguished by  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  justice  towards  men ; 
and  at  the  same  time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from  the  impious 
and  undeserving.  This  produces  several  merry  incidents,  'till  in 
the  last  act  Mercury  descends  with  great  complaints  from  the 
gods,  that  since  the  good  men  were  growing  rich,  they  had  re- 
ceived no  sacrifices,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  priest  of  Jupiter, 
who  enters  with  a  remonstrance,  that  since  this  late  innovation  he 
was  reduced  to  a  starving  condition,  and  could  not  live  upon  his 
office.  Chremylus,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  was  religious 
in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  proposal  which  was  relished  by 
all  the  good  men  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himself,  that 
they  should  carry  Plutus  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  temple, . 
and  instal  him  in  the  place  of  Jupiter.  This  allegory  instructed 
the  Athenians  in  two  points ;  first,  as  it  vindicated  the  conduct 
of  Providence  in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  as  it  shewed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  those  who  possessed  them.  G. 
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Qtt&  nll«aa  qD«i»  t»da«iv  leiiitier  erum ; 
ir«  to  Mmpor  tAopi  agftut  rautque  copldn ; 
ll«  fMf^tir  et  rtnliiB  itMdloetitflcr  atty  mn  upoL 

Hntr  thm  mAfa  Uvo^  how  f|WD(]  thlno  ««e  to  j)««M ; 
IpQiit  uvukv,  sail  p<K)r.  disturb  Ihlncreua; 
Or  tatn  AhimU  fllmke,  ur  tatcA  tli/  m^ad  Hbusc, 
Or  dftJeut  hupo  fur  thtqg*  of  UttJa  naa. 

OlBicat, 

Having  endeavouf  ed  ia  my  lust  Saiurdiiy'i  paper  to  shew  the 
great  eiccllencj  of  fnith^  I  shall  here  cnnsider  wlaat  are  the  pro- 
per means  of  stretigthening  and  conlirmiog  it  in  the  mitid  of  man. 
Those  who  delight  In  reading  hooka  of  controTersy,  which  aro 
written  on  both  sidea  of  the  question  in  pointe  of  faith,  do  r&rj 
seldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  settled  habit  of  it.  They  are  one 
day  entirely  convinced  of  its  important  truths^  and  the  next  meet 
with  something  that  shakes  and  digturba  them.  The  doubt  wliieh 
was  laid  revives  again^  and  shews  itself  in  new  difiiculties^  and 
tliat  generally  for  this  reason,  because  the  mind  which  is  perpetu- 
ally tost  in  controversies  and  disputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  rcA- 
eons  which  had  once  set  it  at  rest,  and  to  be  disquieted  with  any 
former  perplexity,  when  it  appears  in  a  new  shape,  or  ia  started 
by  a  dilTcrcnt  hand.  As  nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an  Inqni^ 
ry  afttsT  truth,  so  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to  pass  away  our 
whole  lives,  without  determining  ourselves  one  way  or  otlior  in 
those  points  which  are  of  the  last  importance  to  us,  There  afs 
indeed  many  things  from  which  we  may  withhold  our  assent ;  but 
in  oases  by  which  we  arc  to  rogulate  our  lives,  it  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  to  he  wavering  and  unsettled,  without  closing  with  that 
side  which  appears  the  most  safe  and  the  most  probable.  The 
first  rule,  therefore,  which  I  shall  lay  down  ia  this,  that  when  by 
reading  or  discourse  we  fi^nd  ourselves  thoroughly  convinced  of 
VOL.  v. — 19* 
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the  truth  of  "Uxij  artlolo,  and  of  the  reaionableiiess  of  our  lielief 
iQ  It,  we  atiould  never  after  saSer  ourselves  to  eall  it  into  qaes- 
tlon.  We  may  perbapa  forget  tUo  arguments  whk'h  occasioned 
our  conviction,  but  we  ought  to  remember  the  strenglb  they  Lad 
with  us,  and  therefore  still  to  retain  the  conviction  which  they 
OBoe  |frf>duced.  This  is  do- more  than  wh«t  we  do  in  every  oom* 
monartor  acience,  nor  is  it  possible  to  ac*t  fjtherwise^  erousidcriug 
the  weakness  and  limitation  of  our  intellectual  facultk^a*  It  wad 
ihtss  that  Latimer,  one  of  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs  who  in- 
troduced  the  reformatiofii  in  England ^  hebared  himself  in  thai 
great  conference  which  was  managed  between  the  most  learned 
among  the  Protestants  and  Papiati  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary- 
This  venerable  old  man  knowing  how  his  abilities  were  impaired 
by  age,  and  that  it  was  irapos&ible  for  him  to  recollect  all  those 
reasoBfl  which  bad  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  religioji,  leH 
his  companions  who  were  iu  the  full  posBcssion  of  their  p&tia  and 
learningj  to  bufflo  and  confound  tbcir  antagonists  by  the  foree  of 
reason.  As  for  himself^  he  only  repeated  to  bis  adversaries  the 
articles  in  which  bo  firmly  believed,  and  in  the  proicsgion  of  which 
he  waE)  determined  to  die.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  matlte* 
matioian  pfoceeds  upon  propositions  which  he  has  oQee  dGmon- 
-strated ;  and  though  the  demonstration  may  have  slipt  ont  of  his 
memory,  he  builds  upon  the  truth,  because  he  knows  it  was  de- 
mODstrated.  This  rule  is  absolutely  necessary  for  weaker  minda, 
and  in  some  measure  for  men  of  the  greatest  abilities ;  bmt  to 
those  kat  I  would  propose  in  the  second  place^  that  they  stuTvld 
lay  up  in  their  memories,  and  always  keep  by  them  In  readlaMir 
tho«e  arguments  which  appear  to  them  of  the  greatest  atreokgll], 
and  which  caunot  be  got  over  by  all  the  doubts  and  oaYlla  of  in- 
fidelity. 

Biitf  iu  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which  strengUtons 
faith  more  tbau  morality*     Faith  and  morality  naturally  firoduce 
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each  other.  A  man  is  quickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion, 
who  finds  it  is  not  against  his  interest  that  it  should  be  true. 
The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present,  and  the  happiness  which  he 
promises  himself  from  it  hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him  very 
powerfully  to  give  credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary  observa- 
tion, '  that  we  are  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish.'  It  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  a  man  of  sound  reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with  re- 
ligion upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  as  certain,  that  faith  is  kept  alive  in  us,  and  gathers  strength 
from  practice  more  than  from  speculation. 

There  is  still  another  method  which  is  more  persuasive  than 
any  of  the  former,  and  that  is  an  habitual  adoration  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  well  in  constant  acts  of  mental  worship,  as  in 
outward  forms.  The  devout  man  does  not  only  believe  but  feels 
th^re  is  a  Deity.  He  has  actual  sensations  of  him ;  his  experi- 
ence concurs  with  his  reason ;  he  sees  him  more  and  more  in  all 
his  intercourses  with  him,  and  even  in  this  life  almost  loses  his 
faith  in  conviction. 

The  last  method  which  I  shall  mention  for  the  giving  life  to 
man^s  faith,  is  frequent  retirement  from  the  world,  accompanied 
with  religious  meditation.  When  a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  whatever  deep  impressions  it  may  make 
in  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to  vanish  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks 
about  him.  The  light  and  noise  of  the  day,  which  are  perpetu- 
ally soliciting  his  senses,  and  calling  off  his  attention,  wear  out 
of  his  mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted  themselves  in  it,  with  so 
much  strength,  during  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night.  A 
man  finds  the  same  difference  as  to  himself  in  a  crowd  and  in  a 
solitude  :  the  mind  is  stunned  and  dazzled  amidst  that  variety  of 
objects  which  press  upon  her  in  a  great  city :  she  cannot  apply 
herself  to  the  consideration  of  those  things  which  are  of  the  ut- 
most concern  to  her.     The  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  world  strike 
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in  with  every  thought,  and  a  multitude  of  vicious  examples  give 
a  kind  of  justification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retirements  every 
thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious.  In  courts  and  cities  we  are  en- 
tertained with  the  works  of  men ;  in  the  country  with  those  of 
Ood.  One  is  the  province  of  art,  the  other  of  nature.  Faith 
and  devotion  naturally  grow  in  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  man, 
who  sees  the  impressions  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in  every 
object  on  which  he  casts  his  eye.  The  Supreme  Being  has  made 
the  best  arguments  for  his  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  these  are  arguments  which  a  man  of 
sense  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  and 
hurry  of  human  a&irs.  Aristotle  says,  '  that  should  a  man  live 
under  ground,  and  there  converse  with  the  works  of  art  and  me- 
chanism, and  should  afterwards  be  brought  up  into  the  open  day, 
and  see  the  several  glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would 
immediately  pronounce  them  the  works  of  such  a  being  as  we  de- 
fine God  to  be.'  The  psalmist  has  very  beautiful  strokes  of  po- 
etry to  this  purpose,  in  that  exalted  strain,  *  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God  :  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy-work. 
One  day  telleth  another  :  and  one  night  certifieth  another.  There 
is  neither  speech  nor  language  :  but  their  voices  are  heard  among 
them.  Their  sound  is  gone  into  all  lands :  and  their  words  into 
the  ends  of  the  world.'  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner  of 
thinking  furnishes  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode,  the  reader  may 
see  it  wrought  into  the  following  one. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  etherial  sky, 

And  spangled  heav'ns,  a  shining  frame. 

Their  great  Original  proclaim: 

Th*  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
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Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrons  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

m. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ballf 
What  tho'  nor  real  voice  nor  sound* 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  f 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine^ 
«The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 
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Detnhere  aliqold  alteri,  ct  bomlnem  hominSs  incommodo  saam  aag«ro  oommodiUD, 
magU  est  oontn  naturam,  quani  mora,  qnarn  paapertaa,  quam  dolor,  qoam  osBtera 
qas  poflsant  aat  oorpori  accldero,  aat  rebus  extemia. 

^  TULL. 

To  detract  from  other  men,  and  turn  their  disadvantage  to  oar  own  profit,  is  more  con- 
trary to  nature  than  death,  poverty,  or  grlei;  or  any  thing  which  can  aflbct  our  bodies 
or  external  circumstances. 


I  AM  persuaded  there  are  few  men,  of  generous  principles,  who 
would  seek  after  great  places,  were  it  not  rather  to  have  an  op- 
portunity in  their  hands  of  obliging  their  particular  friends,  or 
those  whom  they  look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure 
wealth  and  honour  for  themselves.     To  an  honest  mind  the  best 

•  Nor  real  voice  nor  sound.  The  author  seems  to  have  mistaken  the 
sense  of  his  original ;  but  that  which  he  gives  to  it,  is  poetical,  and  finely 
expressed. — H. 
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perquisites  of  »  pbee  are  tUe  adTaBtages  it  giyes  a  man  of  doing 
good. 

Those  wbo  are  under  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  are  tlie 
iustraineuts  by  whicb  ihey  b.c%  have  more  frequent  opportiiiiiliei 
for  the  eserci^e  of  compassion  and  benevolence,  than  their  supt- 
riora  themselTca,  These  men  know  arery  little  cmae  tUat  la  to 
oome  before  the  great  man^  and  if  thej  are  possessed  with  lionest 
mindsj  will  consider  povertj  as  a  recommendation  in  the  perion 
wbo  applies  himself  to  them,  and  make  tlie  justice  of  hia  cause 
the  most  powerful  ioUcitor  in  his  behalf.  A  man  of  this  temper, 
when  he  is  in  a  post  of  business,  becomes  a  bleasing  to  the  pub< 
lie  :  he  patronises  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  asaista  the  friend* 
less,  and  guides  tbe  ignorant:  he  do<?s  not  rejeet  the  person's 
pretousioBa,  wbo  does  not  know  bow  to  explain  tbem,  or  refuse 
doing  a  good  office  for  a  man  because  he  cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it 
In  short,  though  he  reguliites  himself  in  all  bis  proeeedisga  by 
justice  and  equity,  be  finds  a  thousand  ocoasloDS  for  all  the  good- 
Itatured  offices  of  generosity  and  eompassion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  sucb  a  place  of  trust,  wbo  m  of  a  sour  un- 
trae  table  nature,  or  bas  any  other  passion  that  makes  bim  tin  easy 
to  tbose  wbo  approach  him,  Eoiighness  of  temper  is  apt  to  dis- 
oountenanee  tbe  timorous  or  modest*  The  proud  man  dlsooanifl^ 
those  from  approaching  him,  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and 
wbo  most  want  his  aasistauce.  The  impatient  man  will  not  give 
himself  time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter  that  lies  before  bim* 
An  officer  with  one  or  more  of  these  unbecoming  qualities,  i» 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  keep  off  imperti 
nenoe  and  solicitation  from  his  superior ;  but  this  Is  a  kind  of 
merit,  that  can  never  atone  for  the  injustice  wbicli  may  very  often 
arise  from  it 

There  are  two  otber  vieious  qualities  whioli  render  u  man  very 
unfit  for  sucb  a  place  of  trust.     The  first  of  tlieee  is  a  dilatory 
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BTp  whioh  commita  iimiimefabic  crmelties  without  design- 

The  maxim  which  several  have  laid  down  for  a  mau^s  eowduct  in 

ordinary  Hfe,  should  be  inviolable  with  a  man  in  office,  never  to 

^ink  of  doing  that  to-morrow  which  may  be  done  to-day*     A  man 

who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  bo  done,  is  guilty  of  injustice  so 

long  as  he  defers  it.     The  dispatch  of  a  good  office  is  very  often 

&a  beneficial  to  the  solicitot  as  the  good  office  itself.     In  ihort,  if 

a  man  compared  the  inconvcuieoeiea  which  another  suffers  by  his 

delays,  with  the  trifling  motives  and  advantages  which  he  himself 

nay  reap  by  sueh  a  delay,  he  would  never  he  gailty  of  a  fault 

iwhich  very  often  does  an  irreparable  prejudice  to  the  person  who 

'depends  upon  him,  and  which  might  be  remedied  with  little 

Irouble  in  himself. 

But  in  the  last  placCf  ibere  is  no  man  so  impruper  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  business,  as  he  who  is  in  any  degree  capable  of  corrup- 
fcion  ;  and  aiich  an  one  is  the  man,  who,  upon  any  pretence  whatso^ 
er,  rceeivea  more  than  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee 
jDf  his  office.*  Gratifit;ations^  tokens  of  thankfulness,  dispatch 
money,  and  the  like  specious  terms,  are  the  pretences  under  which 
eormption  very  frequently  shelters  itself.  An  honest  man  will, 
however,  look  on  all  these  methods  as  unjustifiable,  and  will  enjoy 
himself  better  in  a  moderate  fortune  that  Is  gained  with  honour 
and  reputation,  than  in  an  nver-grown  estate  that  is  cankered  with 
the  aequisitions  of  rapine  and  es action.  Were  all  our  offices  dis- 
charged with  such  an  inflexible  integrity,  we  should  not  see  men 
in  all  ages,  who  grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth  with  the  abilities 
I  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanie,  I  cannot  but 
:iink  t!iat  such  a  corruption  proceeds  chiefly  from  meu^s  employ* 
Qg  the  first  that  offer  them  Helves,  or  those  who  have  the  character 
of  shrewd  worldly  men^  instead  of  searching  out  sueh  as  have  had 

*  AddUoti,  ft^  b  w«ll  kaown^  would  neither  overcharge  ftu  tiiHoijil  act 
nor  f emit  a  fee. — G. 
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a  liberal  eduoation,  and  have  been  trained  up  in  the  studies  of 
knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  men  of  learning  who  take  to  busi- 
ness, discharge  it  generally  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 
world.  The  chief  reason  for  it  I  take  to  be  as  follows.  A  ^im 
that  has  spent  his  youth  in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find  virtue 
extolled,  and  vice  stigmatized.  A  man  that  has  past  his  time  in 
the  world,  has  often  seen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  discounte- 
nanced. Extortion,  rapine,  and  injustice,  which  are  branded  with 
infamy  in  books,  often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the  world ;  while 
several  qualities  which  are  celebrated  in  authors,  as  generosity, 
ingenuity,  and  good-nature,  impoverish  and  ruin  him.  This  can- 
not but  have  a  proportionable  e£fect  on  men,  whose  tempers  and 
principles  are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  bo  at  least  this  advantage  in  employing  men  of 
learning  and  parts  in  business,  that  their  prosperity  would  sit 
more  gracefully  on  them,  and  that  we  should  not  see  many  wortii- 
less  persons  shoot  up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life.  O.^ 
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Turpe  est  difflcilcs  habere  nugafi, 
£t  stnltQs  est  labor  ineptiarum. 

Makt.  2.  £p.  IxsxvL  9. 
Tls  folly  only,  and  defect  of  sense, 
Tarns  trifles  into  things  of  consequence. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed   of  late  years,  when 

upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  classic  author,  I  have  found 

above  half  the  volume  taken  up  with  various  readings.     When  I 

have  expected  to  meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful  pas* 

'But in  the  original  Fol.  and  Svo.  of  1712,  C. 
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sage  in  a  Latin  poet^  I  have  been  onlj  informed,  that  sacli  or 
such  ancient  manuscripts  for  an  et  write  an  oc,  or  of  some  other 
notable  discovery  of  the  like  importance.  Indeed,  when  a  differ- 
ent reading  gives  us  a  different  sense,  or  a  new  elegance  in  an 
author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it ;  but  when 
he  only  entertains  us  with  the  several  ways  of  spelling  the  same 
word,  and  gathers  together  the  various  blunders  and  mistakes  of 
twenty  or  thirty  different  transcribers,  they  only  take  up  the  time 
of  the  learned  reader,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  I 
have  often  fancied  with  myself  how  enraged  an  old  Latin  author 
would  be,  should  he  see  the  several  absurdities  in  sense  and 
grammar,  which  are  imputed  to  him,  by  some  or  other  of  these 
various  readings.  In  one  he  speaks  nonsense ;  in  another  makes 
use  of  a  word  that  was  never  heard  of:  and  indeed  there  is 
scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the  best  author  is  not  guilty 
of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  read  him  in  the  words  of  some 
manuscript,  which  the  laborious  editor  has  thought  fit  to  ex- 
amine in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows  will  be  very 
curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that  I  have  been  hitherto  talk- 
ing of  I  shall  therefore  give  them  a  notion  of  this  practice  by 
endeavouring  to  write  after  the  manner  of  several  persons  who 
make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  To  this  end 
we  will  suppose,  that  the  following  song  is  an  old  ode  which  I 
present  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition,  with  the  several  various 
readings  which  I  find  of  it  in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient  man- 
uscripts. Those  who  cannot  relish  the  various  readings,  will 
perhaps  find  their  account  in  the  song,  which  never  before  ap- 
peared in  print. 

My  love  was  fickle  once  and  changing; 

Nor  e*er  would  settle  in  my  heart ; 
From  beauty  still  to  beauty  ranging, 

In  evVy  face  I  found  a  dart. 
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TwM  first  a  charming  shape  eiislay*d  me, 

An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke : 
Till  by  her  wit  Ck)rinna  sav'd  me. 

And  all  my  former  fetters  broke. 

But  now  a  long  and  lasting  angaish 

For  Belvidera  I  endure: 
Hourly  I  sigh  and  hourly  languish, 

Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cure. 

For  here  the  false  unconstant  lover, 
.     After  a  thousand  beauties  'shown. 
Does  new  surprising  charms  discover. 
And  finds  variety  in  one. 

Various  Readings.  * 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first.  And  changitig.]  The  and 
in  some  manuscripts  is  written  thus,  &,  but  that  in  the  Cotton 
Library  writes  it  in  three  distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  second.  No?'  ere  would.']  Aldus  reads  it  ever 
would ;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  we  have  restored  it  to 
its  genuine  reading,  by  observing  that  synseresis  which  had  been 
neglected  by  ignorant  transcribers. 

Ibid.     In  my  heart,]     Scaliger  and  others,  on  my  heart. 

Verse  the  fourth.  1  found  a  dart,]  The  Vatican  manu- 
script for  /  reads  it^  but  this  must  have  been  the  hallucina- 
tion of  the  transcriber,  who  probably  mistook  the  dash  of  the  / 
for  a  T, 

Stanza  the  second,  verse  the  second.  T)ie  fatal  stroke.] 
Scioppius,  Salmasius,  and  many  otliers,  for  the  read  a,  but  I  have 
stuck  to  the  usual  reading. 

Verse  the  third.  Till  by  her  wit.]  Some  manuscripts  have 
it  his  wit^  others  your^  others  tJieir  wit.     But  as  I  find  Corinna 

*  V.  Nichol's  select  colleciiou  of  poems,  vol.  2,  p.  68 — et  scq.,  note  on 
a  remark  in  the  Chef  d'oeuvre  d'un  Inconnu. — C 
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to  be  the  name  of  a  woman  in  other  aathors,  I  cannot  doubt  but 
it  should  be  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verse  the  first  A  long  and  lasting  an- 
guish,'] The  German  manuscript  reads  a  lasting  passion,  but 
the  rhyme  will  not  admit  it 

Verse  the  second.  JFbr  Belvidera  I  endure,']  Did  not  all 
the  manuscripts  reclaim,  I  should  change  Belvidera  into  Felvi- 
dera ;  Pelvis  bemg  used  by  several  of  the  ancient  comic  writers 
for  a  looking-glass,  by  which  means  the  etymology,  of  the  word 
is  very  visible,  and  Felvidera  will  ugnify  a  lady  who  often  looks 
in  her  glass,  as  indeed  she  had  v€pry  good  reason,  if  she  had  all 
those  beauties  which  our  poet  here  ascribes  to  her. 

Yerse  the  third.  Hourly  I  sigh  and  hourly  languish,] 
Some  for  the  word  hourly  read  daily,  and  others  nightly  ;  the 
last  has  great  authorities  of  it's  side. 

Verse  the  fourth.  The  toonted  cure,]  The  elder  Stevens 
reads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verse  the  second.  After  a  thousand 
beauties.]  In  several  copies  we  meet  with  a  hundred  beauties, 
by  the  usual  error  of  the  transcribers,  who  probably  omitted  a 
cypher,  and  had  not  taste  enough  to  know,  that  the  word  thou- 
sand was  ten  times  a  greater  compliment  to  the  pectus  mistress 
than  an  hundred. 

Verse  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  in  one.]  Most  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  have  it  in  tioo.  Indeed  so  many  of  them 
concur  in  this  last  reading,  that  I  am  very  much  in  doubt 
whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place.  There  are  but  two  reasons 
which  incline  me  to  the  reading,  as  I  have  published  it ;  first, 
because  the  rhyme,  and,  secondly,  because  the  sense  is  preserved 
by  it.  It  might  likewise  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcri- 
bers, who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner,  used  to  write  all 
numbers  in  cypher,  and  seeing  the  figure  1  followed  by  a  little 
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dash  of  the  pen,  as  is  oostomarj  in  old  manusoripts,  they  perhips 
mistook  the  dash  for  a  second  figure,  and  by  casting  up  both  to- 
gether composed  out  of  them  the  figure  2.  But  this  I  shall 
leave  to  the  learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in  a  matter 
of  so  great  uncertainty.*  C. 


No.  471.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30. 

EXTRIPID. 

The  wise  with  hope  support  tho  pains  of  life. 

The  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employment  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure,  love  or  admiration, 
do  not  lie  thick  enough  together  in  life  to  keep  the  soul  in  con- 
stant action,  and  supply  an  immediate  exercise  to  its  faculties. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  defect,  that  the  mind  may  not 
want  business,  but  always  have  materials  for  thinking,  she  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  powers,  that  can  recal  what  is  past,  and  an- 
ticipate what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  memory,  is  per- 
petually looking  back,  when  we  have  nothing  present  to  enter- 
tain us.  It  is  like  those  repositories  in  several  animals,  that  are 
filled  with  stores  of  their  former  food,  on  which  they  may  rumi- 
nate when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant  moments, 
and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought  by  ideas  of  what  is  past,  we 

*  Mr.  Addison  knew  how  to  proportion  the  expence  of  his  wit,  to  the 
worth  of  hifl  subject  There  is  more  good  sense,  as  well  as  true  huDiour,  in 
this  little  paper,  than  in  the  long  laboured  work  of  Bt^  Hyacinth,  which 
goes  under  the  name  o^  "  Le  Chef  d'  ceuvre  cTun  Inconntu" — U. 
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have  other  faculties  that  agitate  and  employ  her  upon  what  is  to 
come.     These  are  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward  into  futurity,  and 
hring  up  to  our  present  thoughts  objects  that  lie  hid  in  the  re- 
motest depths  of  time.  We  suffer  misery,  and  enjoy  happiness, 
before  they  are  in  being ;  we  can  set  the  sun  and  stars  forward, 
or  lose  sight  of  them'  by  wandering  into  those  retired  parts  of 
eternity,  when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  be  no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  existence  of  a  creature 
is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time,  whose  thoughts  are  not  ?  But  I 
shall,  in  this  paper,  confine  myself  to  that  particular  passion 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  hope.  * 

Our  actual  enjoyments  are  so  few  and  transient,  that  man 
would  be  a  very  miserable  being,  were  he  not  endowed  with  this 
passion,  which  gives  him  a  taste  of  those  good  things  that  may 
possibly  come  into  his  possession.  *  We  should  hope  for  every 
thing  that  is  good,  (says  the  old  poet  Linus,)  because  there  is 
nothing  which  may  not  bo  hoped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  the 
gods  are  able  to  give  us.'  Hope  quickens  all  the  still  parts  of 
life,  and  keeps  the  mind  awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hours.  It  gives  habitual  serenity  and  good  humour.  It  is  a 
kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  soul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens  her, 
when  she  does  not  attend  to  it.  It  makes  pain  easy,  and  labor 
pleasant. 

Besides  these  several  advantages  which  rise  from  hope,  there 
is  another  which  is  none  of  the  least,  and  that  is,  its  great  effi- 
cacy in  preserving  us  from  setting  too  high  a  value  on  present 
enjoyments.  The  saying  of  Caesar  is  very  well  known.  When 
he  had  given  away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities  among  his  friends, 
one  of  them  asked  what  he  had  left  for  himself;  to  which  that 
great  man  replied,  Hope.  His  natural  magnanimity  hindered 
him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly  possessed  of,  and  turned 
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M  his  tbouglits  upon  something  id  ore  rnlaahle  than  he  had  m 
view*  1  qucistion  not  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from 
this  storj,  and  apply  it  to  himself  without  my  direction. 

The  old  story  of  Pandora's  box  (which  many  of  tho  learned 
believe  waa  formed  among  the  heathens  upon  the  trnditiOD  of  the 
ftill  of  man)  bIicws  us  how  deplorable  a  state  they  thought  tlt« 
present  life  without  hope*  To  flet  forth  the  utmost  ct^ndition  of 
misery  they  tell  us^  that  our  forefather^  according  to  th©  pag&ti 
theology,  had  a  great  vessel  presented  him  by  Pandora:  upon 
his  lifting  up  tlie  lid  of  it,  says  tho  fable,  there  Sew  out  all  tli« 
oalauiitioB  and  di^tempera  inaident  to  men,  from  whioh,  *till  that 
time,  they  had  been  altogether  exempt.  Hope,  who  had  beea 
enclosed  in  the  eup  with  so  mueh  bad  company^  instead  of  Eylog 
off  with  the  rest,  stuck  so  close  to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  ski^ 
down  upon  her. 

I  shall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I  have  hitherto 
said*  Firsts  that  no  kind  of  life  is  so  happy  as  that  which  u 
full  of  hope,  espeeially  when  the  hope  is  well  grounded,  and 
when  the  object  of  it  is  of  an  exalted  Mud,  and  in  its  natora 
proper  to  mako  tho  person  happy  who  enjoys  it.  Thin  proposi- 
tion must  be  very  evident  to  those  who  consider  how  few  Are  the 
present  cnjoymenta  of  the  most  happy  man,  and  how  iuauJ^cicni 
to  give  him  an  entire  satisfaction  and  aoquiescenoe  in  them. 

My  next  observation  if  this,  that  a  religions  life  is  that  whidi 
most  abounds  in  a  well-grounded  hope,  and  such  an  one  ai  is 
fixed  on  objects  that  arc  capable  of  making  as  entirely  h^^fgff 
This  hope  in  a  religious  man,  is  much  more  sure  and  certain  Uuus 
tie  hope  of  any  temporal  blesBing,  as  it  is  strengthened  not  only 
by  reason,  but  by  faith.  It  has  at  the  same  time  its  eye  per- 
petually fixed  on  that  state,  which  impUea  in  the  Tery  laoiion  of 
it,  the  most  full  and  most  com  pie  at  happiness- 

I  have  before  shown  how  the  influence  of  hope  in  gffneral 
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sweetens  life,  and  makes  our  present  condition  supportable,  if 
not  pleasing ;  but  a  religious  hope  has  still  greater  advantages. 
It  does  not  only  bear  up  the  mind  under  her  sufferings,  but 
makes  her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the  instruments  of 
procuring  her  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  her  hope. 

Reli^ous  hope  has  likewise  this  advantage  above  any  other 
kind  of  hope,  that  it  is  able  to  revive  the  dying  man,  and  to  fill 
his  mind  not  only  with  secret  comfort  and  refreshment|  but  some- 
times with  rapture  and  transport.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies, 
whilst  the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight  to  the  great  object 
which  she  has  always  had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an 
expectation  of  being  re-united  to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful 
resurrection. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  those  emphatical  expressions 
of  a  lively  hope,  which  the  psalmist  made  use  of  is  the  midst  of 
those  dangers  and  adversities  which  surrounded  him;  for  the 
following  passage  had  its  present  and  personal,  as  well  as  its 
future  and  prophetic  sense.  '  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
me:  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth :  my  flesh  also 
shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  Thou 
wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life :  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.'*       C. 

*  This  paper  seemB  to  be  made  up  of  Buoh  casual  hints  as  occurred  to 
the  writer  at  the  time  of  composing  it  But  the  subject  of  futurity 
warmed  the  breast  of  this  good  man,  and-  gave  to  his  expression  a  force 
and  spirit,  which  we  do  not  always  find  in  his  more  laboured  discourses 
on  moral  subjects. — H. 
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QusB  res  in  se  neque  oonsiliam  neqne  modom 

Habet  ollam,  earn  oonallio  regere  non  poUs. 

Tbb.  Eon.  Aet  t  Bo.  1. 
Advice  is  thrown  away,  where  the  case  admits  of  neither  coonael  nor  i 


It  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been  made  of  politicians 
who  woold  rather  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  soToreign, 
than  promote  his  real  service,  that  they  accommodate  their  coun- 
sels to  his  inclinations,  and  advise  him  to  sucb  actions  only  as 
his  heart  is  naturally  set  upon.  The  privy-counsellor  of  one  in 
love  must  observe  the  same  conduct,  unless  he  would  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  the  person  who  desires  his  advice.  I  have  known 
several  odd  cases  of  this  nature.  Hipparchus  was, going  to 
marry  a  common  woman,  but  being  resolved  to  do  nothing  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  friend  Philander,  he  consulted  him  upon 
the  occasion.  Philander  told  him  his  mind  freely,  and  repre- 
sented his  mistress  to  him  in  such  strong  colours,  that  the  next 
morning  he  received  a  challenge  for  his  pains,  and  before  twelve 
o'clock  was  run  through  the  body  by  the  man  who  had  asked  his 
advice.  Celia  was  more  prudent  on  the  like  occasion ;  she  de- 
sired Leonilla  to  give  her  opinion  freely  upon  a  young  fellow  who 
made  his  addresses  to  her.  Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her 
with  great  frankness,  that  she  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the 

most  worthless Celia,  foreseeing  what  a  character  she  wis 

to  expect,  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that  she  had  been  privately 
married  to  him  above  a  fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman 
seldom  asks  advice  before  she  has  bought  her  wedding-clothes. 
When  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form's  sake  she  sends  a 
co7ige  (Vdire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives  that  set  people 
at  work  on  these  occasions,  and  put  them  upon  asking  advice, 
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which  they  never  intend  to  take ;  I  look  upon  it  to  bo  none  of 
the  least,  that  they  are  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  which  is  so 
very  pleasing  to  them.  A  girl  longs  to  tell  her  confident,  that 
she  hopes  to  be  married  in  a  little  time,  and,  in  order  to  talk  of 
the  pretty  fellow  that  dwells  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  asks  her 
very  gravely,  what  she  would  advise  her  to  in  a  case  of  so  much 
difficulty.  Why  else  should  Melissa,  who  had  not  a  thousand 
pounds  in  the  world,  go  into  every  quarter  of  the  town  to  ask 
her  acquaintance  whether  they  would  advise  her  to  take  Tom 
Townly,  that  made  his  addresses  to  her  with  an  estate  of  five 
thousand  a  year  ?  'Tis  very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear 
the  lady  propose  her  doubts,  and  to  see  the  pains  she  is  at  to 
get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  use  among  the 
vamer  part  of  our  own  sex,  who  will  often  ask  a  friend's  advice,  in 
relation  to  a  fortune  whom  they  are  never  likely  to  come  at. 
Will  Honeycomb,  who  is  now  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took 
me  aside  not  long  since,  and  asked  me  in  his  most  serious  look, 
whether  I  would  advise  him  to  marry  my  Lady  Betty  Single, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  about  town.  I 
stared  him  full  in  the  face  upon  so  strange  a  question ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  gave  me  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and 
estate,  adding,  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of 
such  consequence  without  my  approbation.  Finding  he  would 
have  an  answer,  I  told  him,  if  he  could  get  the  lady's  consent, 
he  had  mine.  This  is  about  the  tenth  match  which,  to  my  know- 
ledge. Will  has  consulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  opening 
his  mind  to  the  party  herself. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  following  letter, 
which  comes  to  me  from  some  notable  young  female  scribe,  who, 
by  the  contents  of  it,  seems  to  have  carried  matters  so  far,  that 
she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice ;  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her  good- 

VOL.  T.— 20 
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will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  I  have  with  her  for  wifldoniy 
I  shall  only  communicate  the  letter  to  the  public,  without  return- 
ing any  answer  to  it. 

"Mr.  Spectator, 

"  Now,  sir,  the  thing  \s  this :  Mr.  Shapely  is  the  prettiest 
gentleman  about  town.  He  is  very  tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither. 
He  dances  like  an  angeL  HiEf  mouth  ia  made  I  do  not  know 
how,  but  it  is  the  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  is 
always  laughing,  for  he  has  an  iuiinite  deal  of  wit.  If  you  did 
but  see  how  he  rolls  his  stockings !  he  has  a  thousand  pretty 
fancies,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  saw  him,  you  would  like  him.  He 
is  a  very  good  scholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as  fast  as  English.  I 
wish  you  could  but  see  him  dance.  Now  you  must  understand 
poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate  ;  but  how  can  he  help  that,  y^^ 
know  ?  and  yet  my  friends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  always 
teazing  me  about  him,  because  he  has  no  estate :  but  I  am  sure 
he  has  that  that  is  better  than  an  estate ;  for  he  is  a  good-na- 
tured, ingenious,  modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  handsome  man ; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever  since  I  saw  him. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  has  bl^k  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me 
now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in  them.  And  yet  my  friends 
are  so  imreasonable,  that  they  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to  hiuL 
I  have  a  good  portion,  which  they  cannot  hinder  me  of,  and  I 
shall  be  fourteen  on  the  29th  day  of  August  next,  and  am  there- 
fore willing  to  settle  in  the  world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Shapely.  But  every  body  I  advise  with  here  is  poor  Mr.  Shape- 
ly's  enemy.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  give  me  your  advice, 
for  I  know  you  are  a  wise  man ;  and  if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am 
resolved  to  follow  it.  I  heartily  wish  you  could  see  him  dance, 
and  am, 

'•  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  B.  D." 

"  He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily."  C. 
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Lnddoft  orda 

Hob.  Axb  Poet  41. 
Method  glTflS  light 

Among  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on  the  public,  there  are 
some  which  are  written  with  regularity  and  method,  and  others 
that  run  out  into  the  wildness  of  those  compositions  which  go  by 
the  name  of  Essays.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  discourse  in  my  mind  before  I  set  pen  to  paper.  In  the 
other  kind  of  writing,  it  is  sufficient  that  I  have  several  thoughts 
on  a  subject,  without  troubling  myself  to  range  them  in  such 
order,  that  they  may  seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another,  and  be 
disposed  under  the  proper  heads.  Seneca  and  Montaigne  are 
patterns  for  writing  in  this  last  kind,  as  TuUy  and  Aristotle  ex« 
eel  in  the  other.  When  I  read  an  author  of  genius  who  writes 
without  method,  I  fancy  myself  in  a  wood  that  abounds  with  a 
great  many  noble  objects,  rising  among  one  another  in  the  great- 
est confusion  and  disorder.  When  I  read  a  methodical  dis- 
course, I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place  myself  in  its 
several  centers,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  lines  and  walks 
that  are  struck  from  them.  You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole 
day  together,  and  every  moment  discover  something  or  other 
that  is  new  to  you ;  but  when  you  have  done,  you  will  find  but  a 
confused  imperfect  notion  of  the  place :  in  the  other,  your  eye 
commands  the  whole  prospect,  and  gives  you  such  an  idea  of  it, 
as  is  not  easily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  supportable  in  men 
of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are  often  too  full  to  be  exact, 
and  therefore  cbuse  to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before 
the  reader,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. 
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Method  19  of  adrantage  to  a  work,  both  m  respect  to  the 
writer  and  tixe  reader,  la  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  gr«»at  lielp 
to  his  inyenticn.  When  a  man  baa  planned  his  discoursej  he 
finds  a  great  luany  thoughts  rising  out  of  ererj  head,  that  do 
not  offer  themselves  upK>n  the  general  ©nrrey  of  a  subject  Hi* 
thoughts  Jire  at  the  same  time  more  intelligil)lo^  and  better  dm^ 
oo?er  their  drift  and  mean  in  g,  when  they  are  placed  in  their 
proper  ligtitSj  and  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  series^  than 
when  they  are  thrown  together  without  order  and  eonnectioiu 
There  is  always  an  obscurity  in  confusionj  and  the  same  Bentence 
that  would  have  enlightened  the  reader  in  one  part  of  a  dls- 
courscj  perpleates  him  in  another.  For  the  same  reason,  like- 
wii6f  eTery  thought  in  a  methodical  discourse  shews  itself  in  Its 
greatest  beauty,  as  the  several  figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  r(h 
eeive  new  grace  from  their  disposition  in  the  picture.  The  ad 
vantiiges  of  a  reader  from  a  methodical  diseouree,  are  corre- 
flpondont  with  those  of  the  writer  He  eomprehonds  eTery  thi 
easily,  takes  it  in  with  pleamre,  and  retabs  it  long. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation 
In  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  himself  wa 
itood.  I^  who  hear  a  thoueand  coffee-house  debates  every  day, 
am  very  sensible  of  this  want  of  method  in  the  thought-^  of  mj 
honest  eouutrjinen.  There  la  not  one  dispute  in  ten  which  is 
managed  In  those  schools  of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  first 
sentences,  the  qnestion  is  not  entirely  lost  Our  disputants  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  skuttle-fish,  that  when  he  is  unnhle  to  exti 
cate  himself^  blackens  all  the  water  about  him  till  be  beoo 
in  visible.  The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  method  iie 
thoughts,  has  always,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Dispens: 
*  a  barren  superfluity  of  words ;  the  frnit  is  lost  amidst  the  ©: 
[  France  of  leaves, 

Tom  Pttsde  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  immethodief^l 


orre- 
hll^l 

M 
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tants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under  mj  observation.  Tom  has 
read  enough  to  make  him  very  impertinent ;  his  knowledge  is 
sufficient  to  raise  doubts,  but  not  to  olear  them.  It  is  pity  that 
he  has  so  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a  great  deal  more. 
With  these  qualifications  Tom  sets  up  for  a  Free-thinker,  finds  a 
great  many  things  to  blame  in  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
and  gives  shrewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  believe  another 
world.  In  short,  Puzzle  is  an  atheist  as  much  as  his  parts  will 
giv^  him  leave.  He  has  got  about  half  a  dozen  common-place 
topics,  into  which  he  never  fails  to  turn  the  conversation,  what- 
ever was  the  occasion  of  it :  though  the  matter  in  debate  be 
about  Doway  or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half  his  discourse 
runs  upon  the  unreasonableness  of  bigotry  and  priest-craft.  This 
makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  have  less 
sense  than  himself,  and  the  contempt  of  all  those  who  have  more. 
There  is  none  in  town  whom  Tom  dreads  so  much  as  my  friend 
Will  Dry.  Will,  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom's  Logic,  when  he 
finds  him  running  off  the  question,  cuts  him  short  with  a  '  What 
then  ?  we  allow  all  this  to  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  our  present 
purpose  ? '  I  have  known  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together, 
and  triumphing,  as  he  thought,  in  the  superiority  of  argument, 
when  he  has  been  non-plused  on  a  sudden  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring 
him  to  tell  the  company  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to 
prove.  In  short,  Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical  head,  but 
few  words,  and  gains  the  same  advantages  over  Puzzle,  that  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  numberless  un- 
disciplined militia.  C. 
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An  me  ladlt  unabilia 

InBADia?  aadire  et  videor  pioe 
Emre  per  lacos,  amienffi 
Qao6  et  aqiuB  Bubeant  et  ftors. 

Hoi.  8  Od.  It.  6. 

Does  airy  fluey  cheat 

My  miDd  well  pleas'd  with  the  deceit? 
I  fieem  to  bear,  I  seem  to  move, 

And  wander  through  the  hi4>py  grore, 

Where  smooth  springs  flow,  and  marmMng 
Wantons  through  the  waring  trees. 

Gbbbcb. 


'Sia, 


Having  lately  read  your  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, I  was  so  taken  with  your  thoughts  upon  some  of  our  Eng- 
lish gardens,  that  I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter 
upon  that  subject.  I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am  looked 
upon  as  a  humourist  in  gardening.  I  have  several  acres  about 
my  house,  which  I  call  my  garden,  and  which  a  skilful  gardener 
would  not  know  what  to  call.  It  is  a  confusion  of  kitchen  and 
parterre,  orchard  and  flower-garden,  which  lie  so  mixed  and  in- 
terwoven with  one  another,  that  if  a  foreigner  who  had  seen  noth- 
ing of  our  country,  should  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  hia 
first  landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wilderness,  and 
one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers  grow 
up  in  several  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  greatest  luxuriancy  and 
profusion.  I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any  particular  one, 
by'  reason  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field 
which  pleases  me,  I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means, 
when  a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to  see  several 
large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten  thousand  different  col- 
ours, and  has  often  singled  out  flowers  that  he  might  have  met 
inth  under  a  common  hedge,  in  a  field  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some 
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of  tLe  greatest  bcuuties  of  the  place.  The  only  method  I  ob- 
lerve  in  this  particular,  h  to  r;ingc  in  the  B&me  quarter  the  pro- 
dmcts  df  the  samc^  seaaon,  thai  tb«j  ni^y  make  their  appearance 
together,  and  compose  a  pi<5ttire  of  the  greatest  variety.  There 
is  the  B&me  irregularity  in  1113'  plaotationSi  which  run  into  &h 
great  a  wilderoeas  as  theif  natures  will  permit.  I  take  in  none 
that  do  not  naturatly  rejoioe  la  th«  soil,  and  am  pleased  when  I 
am  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of  my  own  raiaing,  not  to  know  whether 
the  next  tree  I  shall  meet  with  ia  an  apple  or  an  oak^  an  elm  or 
a  pear-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewise  its  particular  quarters  as- 
SLgned  it ;  for  besides  the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  plaoe 
abounds  withj  I  have  always  thought  a  kitc!i  en -garden  a  mor^i 
pleasant  aight  than  the  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  green-house. 
I  lore  to  see  every  thing  in  its  perfeetioui  and  am  more  pleajied 
to  survey  my  rows  of  eoleworts  and  nahbagesj  with  a  thofuaand 
nameless  pot-herbs,  springing  up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and  ver- 
dure^  than  to  see  the  tender  plants  of  fareign  countries  kept 
alive  by  artificial  beatSf  or  withering  in  an  air  or  soil  that  are 
nal  adapted  to  them.  I  must  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain 
rising  in  the  upper  part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  little  wan^ 
dering  rill,  and  administers  to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  pknty 
of  the  place.  I  have  so  eon  ducted  it,  that  it  visits  most  of  my 
plantations ;  and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  so  that  it  generally 
passes  through  banlts  of  violets  and  primroses,  plats  of  willows, 
or  other  plants,  that  seem  to  be  of  its  own  producing.  There  is 
another  circumstance  in  which  I  am  very  particular^  or,  as  my 
ncighhouTs  call  me,  very  whimsical ;  as  my  garden  invites  into  it 
all  the  birds  of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  eonveniency  of 
springs  and  shades,  solitude  and  shelter,  I  do  not  buSqt  any  one 
to  destroy  their  nests  in  the  spring,  or  drive  them  from  their 
Qiml  bAEDts  in  fruit-time.     I  value  my  garden  more  for  being 
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full  of  blackbirds  than  cherries,  and  very  frankly  give  them  fmib 
for  their  songs.  By  this  means  I  have  always  the  mosio  of  the 
season  in  its  perfection,  and  am  highly  delighted  to  see  the  jay 
or  the  thrush  hopping  about  my  walks,  and  shooting  before  my 
eye  across  the  several  little  glades  and  alleys  that  I  pass  through. 
I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poetry :  your 
makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gardens,  are  epigrammatists  and  eon* 
neteers  in  this  art ;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottos,  treilkgee 
and  cascades,  are  romance  writers.  Wise  and  London  are  our 
heroic  poets ;  and  if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  single  out  any  passage  of 
their  works  to  commend,  I  shall  take  notice  of  that  part  in  the 
upper  garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first  nothing  but  a 
gravel-pit.  It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening,  that 
could  have  thought  of  forming  such  an  unsightly  hollow  into  so 
beautiful  an  area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  so  uncommon  and 
agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now  wrought  into.  To  give 
this  particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  effect,  they  have  made 
a  very  pleasing  contrast ;  for  as  on  one  side  of  the  walk  yon  see 
this  hollow  basin,  with  its  several  little  plantations  lying  so  con- 
veniently under  the  eye  of  the  beholder ;  on  the  other  side  of  it 
there  appears  a  seeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees  rising  one 
higher  than  another  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  centre. 
A  spectator,  who  has  not  heard  this  account  of  it,  would  think 
this  circular  mount  was  not  only  a  real  one,  but  that  it  had  been 
actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  I  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  had  walked  in 
this  garden,  who  was  not  struck  with  that  part  of  it  which  I 
have  here  mentioned.  As  for  myself,  you  will  find,  by  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  already  given  you,  that  my  compositions  in 
gardening  are  altogether  after  the  Pindaric  manner,  and  run  into 
the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  without  affecting  the  nicer  ele- 
ganoies  of  art.     What  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  will,  perhaps. 
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deserve  jotir  attention  raore  than  any  thiag  I  have  yet  siiid.  I 
Eud  that  in  the  disc^ourfic  which  I  spoke  of  at  the  begiuniiig  of 
my  letter,  jou  are  against  fiUbg  an  Eogliah  garden  with  ever* 
greens ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  far  of  your  opinion^  that  I  can  by 
no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  ever-grBen  comparahle  to  that 
wMoh  shoots  out  naturally,  and  clotbea  our  trees  in  the  sum  in  or- 
season*  But  I  haye  often  wondered  that  those  who  are  like  my- 
selfj  and  love  to  live  io  gfArdeus,  have  never  thought  of  contriving 
a  winter-garden,  which  would  consist  of  siioh  trees  only  as  never 
cast  the  leaves*  We  have  very  often  little  snatches  of  sunabino 
and  fair  weather  In  the  most  uncomfortable  parts  of  the  year,  and 
have  frequently  several  days  io  November  and  January  that  are 
as  agreeable  as  any  in  the  finest  mantha.  At  such  timeS|  there- 
fore^  I  think  there  oould  not  bo  a  greater  pleasure,  than  to  walk 
in  sneb  a  winter-garden  as  I  have  proposed.  In  the  summer- 
seaaon  the  whole  country  blooms^  and  is  a  kind  of  garden,  for 
which  reason  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  those  beauties  that  at  this 
time  may  be  every  where  met  with ;  but  when  nature  is  in  her 
desolation,  and  presents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren 
prospects^  there  is  sometbing  unspeakably  ebearful  in  a  spot  of 
ground  whicb  is  covered  with  trees  that  smile  amidst  all  the 
rigours  of  winter,  and  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  gay  season  in 
the  midst  of  that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melancholy.  I 
have  BO  far  indulged  myself  in  this  thought^  that  I  have  set 
apart  a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  eEeoutbg  of  it.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  ivy  instead  of  vines.  The  laurel j  the  born- 
beami  and  the  bollyj  with  many  other  trees  and  plants  of  the 
same  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  it,  that  you  cannot  imagine  a  mere 
lively  ieene.  The  glowing  redness  of  the  berries,  with  whicb 
they  are  hung  at  this  tmiej  vies  with  the  verdure  oF  their  leaves, 
anii  are  apt  to  inspire  the  heart  of  the  beholder  with  that  vernal 
delight  whioU  you  have  somewhere  taken  notice  of  in  your  former 
voi«  v.—SO* 
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papers.  It  is  very  plessaut,  at  the  same  time^  to  »ee  tliis  mrvtml 
kind^  of  bitdfi  rot  [ring  into  this  littk  green  spot^  and  tftijojiDg 
tbomselves  among  the  branches  and  foliage^  whee  my  great  gar- 
don^  wliicb  I  have  beibre  mentioned  to  you,  does  not  afford  a 
sipgle  leaf  for  their  shelter. 

*^  You  must  know,  nh,  that  I  look  upon  the  pleasure  wUicb 
we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  most  innoceot  delights  in  Im- 
man  life.  A  garden  was  the  bahitation  of  our  first  |mrctits  before 
the  falL  It  is  naturaUj  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness  and 
tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  pass  ions  at  rest.  I| 
gives  us  a  great  iusight  into  the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Pro- 
videuee,  und  suggests  innumerable  subjects  for  meditation,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  very  couipkcenoj  and  sBtisfa^tioti  wbidi  » 
man  takes  in  these  works  of  nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  vtr* 
tuuus  habit  of  mind.  For  all  whieh  reasons  I  hope  you  will  par* 
don  the  length  of  my  present  letter** 

*^  I  am,  siTj"  &0, 
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Oompcwlttia  DaulitiA  cam  Bttho  Bwehlut,  la  Jut 
4«9iiftpivciinniiit 

No  Wttef  m»t£li'd  wiUi  Bttbufy  EiecUtui  mmn: 
To  kw  Uiej  niti^  «iil  wmu^JEHtig  ilfiirljr  toY& 

If  IB  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  oonaider  the  different  no- 
tions, which  different  persons  havo  of  the  same  thing.     If  men  of 

■  We  see,  by  thh  figraeMt  paper,  tTi»t  live  atithor  viibje4  bimself  on 
the  hmU  before  gireii,  in  jVo.  114,  ya  tk^>  mn-rin^  t>/  ttt^/itt^  u^it  gatdmM. 
But  lb«  praise  of  hfivinc  invented  thfs  ipeciea  of  givrdf'iiiug,  b  n  jioor 
tiling,  wlten  edmpared  willi  ttiat  elegaat  aact  viriuou^  hQhit  of  mimtL 
Vfhivh  diaposed  iiud  quftljfi«d  liim  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  eimple 
plentfures. — H. 
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lov  oonditioii  very  often  set  a  TaJiie  on  thingi  which  are  not 
prized  by  those  who  are  in  n  higher  station  of  Wte,  there  are 
many  things  these  esteem  which  are  m  no  value  among  perfioii« 
of  an  inferior  rank.  Common  people  are,  in  particular,  very 
much  astonished,  when  they  hear  of  those  solemn  oontests  and 
dehateSf  which  are  made  among  the  great  upon  the  punctilios  of 
a  publio  ceremony ;  and  wonder  to  hear  that  any  business  of 
consequenee  ahoukl  be  retarded  by  those  little  oircumstttnces, 
which  they  represent  to  themselves  as  trifling  and  tnsignificatit.  I 
am  mightily  pleased  with  a  porter's  decision  in  one  of  Mr-  South- 
ern's plays,  which  im  founded  upon  that  fine  distress  of  a  virtuous 
woman'^s  marrying  a  second  Imsbaiid,  while  her  first  was  yet  liv- 
ing. The  irst  husband,  who  was  sappoacd  to  have  been  dead, 
returning  to  his  liouse  after  a  long  absence,  raises  a  noble  por* 
plexity  for  the  tragic  part  of  the  play.  In  the  Uaean  while,  the 
nurse  and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  difficulties  that  would 
ensue  in  such  a  case,  honest  Sampson  thinks  the  matter  may  be 
easily  decided,  and  solves  it  very  judieiouslyj  by  the  old  proverb, 
that  if  bis  first  master  bo  still  living,  ^  The  man  must  have  his 
mare  again  J  There  is  nothing  in  my  time  which  has  so  much 
surprised  and  confounded  thegrefttast  part  of  my  honest  country- 
men, as  the  present  controversy  between  Count  Recbteren  and 
Monsieur  Mesnager,  which  employs  the  wise  heads  of  so  many 
nationSj  and  holds  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  suspense. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  eoflfee-house  yesterday,  and  lending  an 
ear  to  the  nest  table^  which  was  oncompasaed  with  a  circle  of  in- 
ferior politiciansj  one  of  them,  after  having  read  over  the  news 
very  attentively,  broke  out  into  the  following  remarks,  *  I  am 
utmid  (says  he)  this  unhappy  rapture  between  tho  footmen  at 
Utrecht  will  retard  the  peace  of  OhriBtendom.  I  Wish  the  Pope 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  holiness  has  a  very  good 
hand   at  fomenting  a  division ^  as  the  poor  Swi^s  Cantons  have 
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la|«ly  esperienced  io  ibeir  cost  If  Moudieiir  Wh&t-d- je^call- 
bim's  domes tk'g  will  pot  come  to  ati  accDmiuodatioUj  I  do  not 
know  how  tie  t^uarrei  caa  be  endod,  but  bj  a  religious  war.* 

*  Why  truly/  saja  a  wiseacre  tbai  mt  bj  him|  *  were  I  as  the 
king  of  France,  I  would  icom  to  take  part  witli  the  footmen  of 
either  side :  liere's  all  the  busiBcss  of  En  rope  stands  atiU^  becattse 
Moixsicvir  Meanagcr's  man  has  had  hia  head  broke.  If  Coant 
Ecctrum  had  glTou  them  a  pot  of  ale  afler  it,  all  would  have  been 
well,  without  any  of  thia  bustle ;  but  they  say  be  is  &  warm  man, 
and  does  oot  care  to  be  made  mouths  at' 

Upon  th'i^t  ouc,  that  had  held  hiB  tongue  bitberto,  begftn  io 
exert  bimeelf ;  declaring  that  he  was  very  well  pleased  the  |*leui- 
potentiaries  of  our  Christian  princes  took  tbb  matt^  futo  tbtur 
serioTiii  consideration  j  for  tliat  lacf^aeys  wero  never  so  sauej  luid 
pragmatical,  as  they  are  now-a-days,  and  tliat  he  sbould  bo  glad 
to  Bee  them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of  peace^  if  it  migbi  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  afiairB. 

One,  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  seemed  Io|hJ 
in  the  interest  of  the  French  kiogT  told  them,  tLat  they  did  JM^I 
take  the  matter  rights  for  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  did  not 
resent  this  matter  because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Monsieuf 
Meanager's  footmen;  '  for  (says  he)  what  are  Monaieur  Mesoager^ 
footmen  to  him  ?  but  because  it  was  done  to  hiB  subjects*  Nov 
(says  he)  let  me  teE  you,  it  would*look  Tery  odd  for  a  subjeol  qf 
France  to  have  a  bloody  nose,  and  bU  aotereign  not  to  take  no 
tice  of  it.  He  is  obliged  in  honour  to  defend  his  people  againil 
hostilities  i  and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a  crowned  bead, 
m  in  any  wise  to  cuff  or  kick  those  who  are  under  hb  {protec- 
tion, I  think  he  ia  in  tbe  right  to  call  them  to  an  account  for  it.* 

Tbis  distinction  set  the  contfoversy  upon  a  new  foot,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  very  well  approved  by  most  that  heard  it,  till  a  Itttk 
warm  fellow,  who  declared  himself  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Aua^ 
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tn^  fell  inoBi  umneroifully  upoti  lib  Qnilw  Majeityj  as  enoourag- 
ing  his  subjects  to  moke  mouths  at  their  bettei-i,  a»d  afterwards 

skreeniug  thera  from  the  ptmiahmctit  that  was  dae  to  their  itiBo- 
IcQce*  To  which  he  added  that  the  French  nauoti  wassoaddict- 
ed  to  grimace,  that  if  there  was  not  a  stop  put  to  it  at  the  geno* 
ral  congress  J  there  would  be  no  walking  the  streets  for  them  in 
a  time  of  peacc^  especially  if  they  contiiiued  mtiHters  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  little  man  proceeded  with  a  greupt  (3eal  of  warmth^ 
declaring^  that  if  the  aliies  were  «»f  hia  mind,  ho  would  oblige 
^e  French  king  to  burn  his  g^ies,  aod  tolorate  the  Protestant 
religion  in  his  dominions,  hefore  he  would  sheath  his  sword.  He 
concluded  with  calling  Monsieur  Mesoager  an  insignificant  prig- 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  Tcry  warm,  and  one  does  not 
know  where  it  would  have  onded,  had  not  a  young  man  of  about 
one  and  twenty,  who  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye 
to  the  law,  taken  the  debate  Into  his  hand,  and  given  it  3.9  his 
opinion,  that  neither  Count  Becbteren  nor  Monsieur  Mesnager 
had  behaved  theniselves  right  in  this  affair.  *  Count  Kechteren, 
(says  he)  should  have  made  affidavit  that  his  servants  had  been 
a&onted,  and  then  Monsieur  Mcsnager  would  have  done  him  jus- 
tieej  by  taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or  some  other  way 
that  he  mi|!:ht  have  thought  the  most  proper;  for  let  me  tell  you, 
If  a  man  makes  a  mouth  at  me^  I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  out 
of  it  for  his  pains.  Then  again,  aa  foF  Monsieur  Mcsnager,  upon 
his  servant's  being  beaten,  why,  bo  might  have  had  bis  action  of 
assault  and  battery.  But  as  the  case  now  stands,  if  you  will  have 
my  opinion,  I  think  they  ought  to  bring  it  to  referees.^ 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conforenee,  but  I  must  con- 
fess with  little  edification  ;  for  aO  I  could  learn  at  last  from 
these  honest  gentlemen,  was  that  the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too 
high  a  nature  for  sucb  heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprebaud, 
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TToilftfli  nt  iLpM  la  Miltlbiu  omrilA  llbiDt 
Aa  from  tbfl  iwmIbsI  flow^n  the  libVl£«  U« 


WffBN  I  hA¥<3  pnbli^bed  any  Bingk  paper  that  falls  in  witb 

the  popular  taste,  and  pleaises  more  tbfiti  ordinary,  it  alwmjs 
brings  me  in  a  great  return  of  lettem  My  TiieBdaj'a  dis^oor^e, 
wberein  I  gaTe  several  admonitions  to  tUe  fraternitj  of  the  fi«D^ 
pecked,  has  already  produced  me  yerj  many  correBpondeiita; 
tbe  reason  I  eannot  guess  at,  unleBS  it  be  tb&t  mc^b  a  diseouFse 
is  of  general  use,  aud  every  married  man's  moucy.  Ao  honest 
tradeetnaD,  who  dates  bis  letter  from  Gheapside.  senda  me  thanks 
in  the  name  of  a  club^  wbo,  ho  tells  me^  meet  as  ofWn  as  their 
wives  will  give  tbem  leave,  and  stay  together  till  they  aro  aeat 
for  home.  He  informs  me,  that  my  paper  bas  administered  gr^^l 
consolation  to  tbeir  whole  club,  and  desires  me  to  give  same  fitr* 
the?  account  of  Socrates,  aud  to  acquaiut  them  in  wboso  rei^  be 
lived,  whether  be  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  ho  buri^ 
Xanttppe,  with  many  other  partioulars:  for  tliat  by  hid  fi&jrtogp 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good  chrl&tiiii^ 
Another,  who  writes  himself  Benjamin  Bamboo,  telk  me,  that 
heing  ooupled  with  a«hrew^  be  hud  enJeavouised  to  tame  ber  by 
SQcb  lawful  means  as  those  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Tuc** 
day^fl  paper,  and  that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  further  than 
Brae  ton  allows  iu  those  ^ses ;  but  that  for  the  future  he  was  re- 
solved to  hear  It  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learning,  and  consider  I 
only  as  one  who  lives  in  bis  house  to  teach  him  philosophy. 
Bapperwit  says,  that  be  agrees  with  mo  in  that  whole  djseotir«e, 
eEoepting  only  the  last  seuteuce,  where  I  affirm  the  married  state 
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to  be  either  a  heATen  or  a  hell.  Tom  has  been  at  the  charge  of 
a  penny  upon  ihta  oecafiioB,  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  experienee  it 
ii  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  rulher  tbat  middle  kind  of  state 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Purgatory. 

The  fair  sex  have  likewise  obliged  me  with  their  reflections 
npoD  the  same  diseourio.  A  lady,  who  calls  herself  Euterpej 
and  seems  a  woman  of  tetters,  asks  me  whether  I  am  for  establish- 
ing the  Salick  law  in  every  family,  and  why  jb  it  not  6t  that  a 
woman  who  has  diseretion  and  learning  should  sit  iit  the  helm, 
when  the  husband  is  weak  tind  illiterate  ?  Another,  of  a  (]uite 
contrary  character,  subscribes  bcraelf  Xantippe,  and  tells  me, 
that  she  follows  the  example  of  her  name-sake ;  for  being  mar- 
ried to  a  bookiBh  man,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  worldi  she 
ifi  forced  to  take  their  aflairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit 
him  up  now  and  then^  that  he  may  not  grow  musty,  and  unfit  for 
conversation, 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters  which  are  come  to  mjr 
,ds  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  publish  one  of  tham  at  large. 


**  Mr*  Spiw^tatoh, 
*'  Yon  h&ye  given  us  ft  lively  picture  of  that  kind  of  husband, 
who  comes  under  the  denomination  of  the  heopeck'd  -  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  you  hare  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the 
quite  ditiferent  character,  and  who,  in  several  places  of  Englandf 
by  the  name  of  a  Cot-quean,  I  have  the  misfortune  to  hi 
joined  for  life  with  one  of  this  charaeter,  who  in  reality  is  more  a 
woman  than  I  am-  He  was  bred  tip  under  the  tuition  of  a  ten- 
der mother,  till  she  made  him  as  good  an  housewife  as  hersell 
He  could  preserve  apricots,  and  make  jellies,  before  he  bad  been 
two  jTara  out  of  the  nursery,  lie  was  never  suffered  to  go 
abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold :  when  he  should  have  been 
hunting  down  a  buck,  he  Vfua  by  his  mother^s  side  learning  how 
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to  season  it  or  put  it  in  crust ;  and  was  making  paper-boats  with 
his  sisters,  at  an  age  when  other  young  gentlemen  are  crossing 
the  seas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  He  has  the  whitest 
hand  that  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  raises  paste  better  than 
any  woman  in  England.  These  qualifications  make  him  a  sad 
husband  :  he  is  perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thoosand 
squabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
milk-score,  than  his  steward's  accounts.  I  fret  to  death  when  I 
hear  him  find  fault  with  a  dish  that  is  not  dressed  to  his  liking, 
and  instructing  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  best  pioklo 
for  a  walnut,  or  sauce  for  an  haunch  of  venison.  With  all  this, 
he  is  a  very  good-natured  husband,  and  never  fell  out  with  me 
in  his  life  but  once,  upon  the  over-roasting  of  a  dish  of  wild-fowl : 
at  the  same  time  I  must  own  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a 
rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me  harshly  sometimes,  than  of 
such  an  effeminate  busy  nature  in  a  province  that  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  Since  you  have  given  us  the  character  of  a  wife 
who  wears  the  breeches,  pray  say  something  of  a  husband  that 
wears  the  petticoat.  Why  should  not  a  female  character  be  as 
ridiculous  in  a  man,  as  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  sex  ? 

"  I  am,"  &o. 

o. 
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Neo  Dens  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodas 

Indderit 

Hob.  An  Poet  191. 

Never  presamo  to  make  a  god  appear. 
Bat  for  a  buainesa  worthy  of  a  god. 

BoecoMUON. 

We  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of  uncharitableness,  than 
to  interpret  the  afflictions  which  befal  our  neighbours,  as  poniak- 
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ments  and  judgments.  It  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  suffers, 
when  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark  of  divine  vengeano^  and 
abates  the  compassion  of  those  towards  him,  who  regard  hin^  in 
so  dreadful  a  light.  This  humour  of  turning  every  misfortune 
into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from  wrong  notions  of  religion,  which, 
in  its  own  nature,  produces  good-will  towards  men,  and  puts  the 
mildest  construction  upon  every  accident  that  befEds  them.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  it  is  not  religion  that  sours  a  man's  temper, 
but  it  is  his  temper  that  sours  his  religion :  people  of  gloomy 
unchearful  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malignant  tempers,  what- 
ever kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural 
tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  As 
the  finest  wines  have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the  most 
religious  thoughts  often  draw  something  that  is  particular  from 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise.  When  folly  or 
superstition  strike  in  with  this  natural  depravity  of  temper,  it  is 
not  in  the  power,  even  of  religion  itself,  to  preserve  the  character 
of  the  person  who  is  possessed  with  it,  from  appearing  highly  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  shall  conceal  under  the 
name  of  Nemesis,  is  the  greatest  discoverer  of  judgments  that  I 
have  met  with.  She  can  tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  set  such  a 
man's  house  on  fire,  or  blew  down  his  bams.  Talk  to  her  of  an 
unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost  her  beauty  by  the  small-pox,  she 
fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  tells  you,  that  when  she  had  a  fine  face 
she  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glass.  Tell  her  of  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  acquaintances ;  and  she 
wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her,  but  her  mother  used  one  of  her 
nieces  very  barbarously.  Her  usual  remarks  turn  upon  people 
who  had  great  estates,  but  never  enjoyed  them,  by  reason  of  some 
flaw  in  their  own,  or  their  father's  behaviour.  She  can  give  you 
the  reason  why  such  an  one  died  childless  :  why  such  an  one  was 
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out  off  in  the  flower  of  his  yoath  :  why  sach  an  one  waa  unhappy 
in  h^  marriage :  why  one  broke  his  leg  on  such  a  particular  spot 
of  ground ;  and  why  another  was  killed  with  a  back-sword,  rather 
than  with  any  other  kind  of  weapon.  She  has  a  crime  for  every 
misfortune  that  can  befal  any  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  when  she 
hears  of  a  robbery  that  has  been  made,*  or  a  n^urder  that  has 
been  committed,  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of  the  sufTering  per- 
son, than  on  that  of  the  thief  or  the  assassin.  In  short,  she  is 
so  good  a  Christian,  that  whatever  happens  to  herself  is  a  trial, 
and  whatever  happens  to  her  neighbours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  life,  is  sufficient 
to  expose  it :  but  when  it  appears  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  style, 
it  is  very  apt  to  amuse  and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch  very  often  apply  their  judgments  as  imper^ 
tinently  as  the  old  woman  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  their 
manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  folly  itself  appear  venerable. 
Indeed,  most  historians,  as  well  Christian  as  Pagan,  have  fallen 
into  this  idle  superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill  success,  unforeseen 
disasters,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the 
secrets  of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with  that  private  con- 
duct by  which  the  world  is  governed.  One  would  think  several 
of  our  own  historians,  in  particular,  had  many  revelations  of  this 
kind  made  to  them.  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of 
their  kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ecclesiastics  were  in  those  times 
possessed.  William  the  Conqueror's  race  generally  found  their 
judgments  in  the  New  Forest,  where  their  father  had  pulled  down 
churches  and  monasteries.  In  short,  read  one  of  the  chronicles 
written  by  an  author  of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think 
you  were  reading  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  or  Judah,  where 

^A  robbery  that  hat  been  made.     To  make  a  robbery,  is  not  good  Eng*- 
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the  historiaDs  were  actnallj  inspired,  and  where,  by  a  partioalar 
scheme  of  Proyidence,  the  kings  were  distinguished  by  judgments 
or  blessings,  according  as  they  promoted  idolatry  or  the  worship 
of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging  upon  misfor- 
tunes, not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in  regard  to  the  person  on 
whom  they  fall,  but  very  presumptuous  in  regard  to  him  who  is 
supposed  to  inflict  them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retributibn  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  yirtuous  persons  are  very 
often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  prosperous;  which  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely 
wise  and  good  in  all  his  works,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  such 
a  promiscuous  and  undistinguishing  distribution  of  good  and  evil, 
which  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
this  life,  will  be  rectified  and  made  amends  for  in  another.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  that  fire  should  fall  from  heaven  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence ;  nor  when  we  see  triumphant 
guilt  or.  depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons,  that  omnipotence 
will  make  bare  its  holy  arm  in  the  defence  of  the  one,  or  punish- 
ment of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  day  set  apart 
for  the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both  according  to  their  respec- 
tive tnerits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  judgments  to  any  particular 
crimes,  may  appear  from  several  considerations.  I  shall  only 
mention  two :  first,  that  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamity 
or  affliction,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a  judgment 
to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  sometimes  happen  to  men  of 
approved  religion  and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the  atheist  was 
on  board  one  of  the  Athenian  ships,  there  arose  a  very  violent 
tempest ;  upon  which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  was  a  just 
judgment  upon  them  for  having  taken  so  impious  a  man  on  board. 
Diagoras  begged  them  to  look  upon  the  rest  of  the  ships  that 
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w^srt  iti  the  sarao  distress,  and  asked  them  whether  or  tio  Biago- 
ras  was  on  hoard  everj  vessel  io  the  fleet,  We  arc  all  inyolired 
in  tbo  same  cttlamities^  aod  suhject  to  llie  same  aoc?idpnt6;  and 
when  'we  sea  any  one  of  the  epeeics  iindor  anj  purtictilar  op* 
pressioD,  wc  should  look  upon  it  as  arising  from  the  common  lot 
of  human  nature^  rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  tho  person  w\m 
suffers. 

Another  coELsideratioD,  that  may  check  our  presumptioti  iti 
putting  Biich  a  eonstmetion  upon  a  misfortune,  is  thts^  tbul  it  b 
impossihlc  for  us  to  know  what  are  calamities  and  what  are  Mew- 
tngs.  How  many  accidents  have  passed  for  miifortuDQS,  whkb 
haTe  turned  to  tiie  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  persona  is 
whose  lot  they  have  fallen  ?  how  mvmj  diaappoiuttuents  iiaTe^  in 
their  coDsequence&,  saved  a  tnau  from  ruin  ?  If  we  coald  look 
into  the  effects  of  every  things  we  might  he  allowed  to  prononnee 
boldly  upon  hlea sings  and  judgmenta  ;  but  for  a  man  to  give  hb 
opinion  of  what  he  sees  hut  in  part,  and  in  its  begLnnings^  U  all 
unjuetiliahle  piece  of  rashness  and  folly.  The  story  of  Bitoo 
and  ClitobuSj  which  was  in  great  reputation  amoug  the  faeath^iiB» 
for  we  see  it  quoted  by  all  the  ancient  authors^  both  Greek  vd 
Latin,  who  have  written  npon  the  immortality  of  the  sonl^  caiy 
teaeh  us  a  cautioo  iu  this  matter.  These  two  brothers^  being  ih» 
sons  of  a  lady  who  was  priestess  of  Juno^  drew  their  motlier^ 
chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  solemnity,  tht  |i9> 
sons  being  absent,  who  by  their  office  were  to  have  drawn  hif 
chariol  on  that  occasion.  The  mother  was  so  transported  wtiK 
this  instance  of  filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess  to  b^ 
stow  upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  givcti  to  mea; 
upon  which  they  were  both  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  na^ 
morning  found  dead  in  the  temple.  This  was  such  jin  eT<gifl^  at 
would  have  been  construed  into  a  judgment^  had  it  huppeoid  ^ 
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the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  been  represented  as  such  by  any  ancient  historian  who 
had  given  us  an  account  of  it.  0. 
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•  Ciim  profltrmU  sopore 


Urget  membra  qnleSi  et  mens  Bine  pondere  ludit 

Prb. 
While  Bleep  opprcBBea  the  ti^d  limbe,  the  mind 
PlmyB  withoat  weiglit,  and  wanUnu  nnconfln^d. 

Though  there  are  are  many  authors  who  have  written  on 
dreams,  they  have  generally  considered  them  only  as  revelations 
of  what  has  already  happened  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as 
presages  of  what  is  to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  as  dreams  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  and 
some  intimations  of  its  independency  on  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great  instances  of  that  ac- 
tivity which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul,  and  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  sleep  to  deaden  or  abate.  When  the  man  ap- 
pears tired  and  worn  out  with  the  labours  of  tl^  day,  this  active 
part  in  his  composition  is  still  busied  and  unwearied.  When  the 
organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and  necessary  reparations, 
and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  that  spiritual 
substance  to  which  it  is  united,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her 
several  faculties,  and  continues  in  the  action  till  her  partner  is 
again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.  In  this  case  dreams  look 
like  the  relaxations  and  amusements  of  the  soul,  when  she  is  dis- 
encumbered of  her  machine,  her  sports  and  recreations,  when  she 
has  laid  her  charge  asleep. 
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In  the  second  place,  drea.ms  are  an  InttAnee  of  that  agiliij 
and  periectton  whbk  in  n^tiinil  to  the  facultica  of  the  inhd,  when 
they  are  disengJigeJ  from  the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  autl  r^ 
tarded  in  her  operationSj  when  shts  acts  in  conjunction  with  a 
companion  that  18  so  heavy  and  nnwieldj  in  iU  snotioos.  But  b 
dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  wilh  what  a  sprlglitliness  and 
alacrity  »he  exerts  herself.  The  slow  of  speech  make  unpretnedi* 
tatcd  harangues,  or  conTerse  readily  in  languages  that  they  are 
but  little  acquainted  with.  The  grave  abound  in  plemFantries, 
the  diill  in  repartees  and  points  of  wit.  There  is  not  a  more 
painful  action  of  the  mind,  than  invention;  y«t  in  drcami  it 
works  with  that  ease  and  activity^  that  we  are  not  sensible  when 
the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instaneef  I  believe  ev^ry  one,  sotnc 
time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers^  books,  or  leltea; 
in  which  case  the  inTcntion  prompts  fto  readily,  that  the  mind  !l 
imposed  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  euggestions  for  the  composi*^ 
tions  of  another, 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  oat  of  the  Beligb 
Medici,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives  an  aocount  of  him- 
self  in  his  dreaming  and  his  waking  thoughts.  *  We  ate  soia^ 
what  more  than  our  selves  in  our  sleeps^  and  the  slunibef  ^  ifai 
body  Gccnis  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  ia  the  iig«(^H 
of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason  ;  and  our  waking  ocinea{itifB| 
do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps.  At  my  nativity  mj^ 
oendant  was  the  watery  sign  of  Scorpius :  I  was  bota  in  Ui» 
planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and,  I  thiuk^  I  have  a  pieco  of  t]t$l 
hmden  planet  In  me.  I  am  no  way  Sections,  nor  dispoaed  fei 
the  mirth  and  galliardiie  of  company;  yet  in  one  dream  I  e» 
eompose  a  wliolc  t-omedy,  behold  the  action,  cnmprchond  thf  juith 
and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  0 
mory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fmttful^  I  wofilt]  nyts 
study  but  b  my  dreams  ;  and  this  time  also  would  I  olnise  1m 
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my  devotions :  but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold 
of  our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  confused  and  broken  tale 
of  that  that  has  passed. — Thus  it  is  observed,  that  men,  some- 
times, upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason 
above  themselves ;  for  then  the  soul  beginning  to  be  freed  from 
the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to 
discourse  in  a  strain  above  mortality.' 

We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  pas- 
sions affect  the  mind  with  greater  strength  when  we  are  asleep, 
than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy  and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigor- 
ous sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  at  this  time,  than  any  other. 
Devotion  likewise,  as  the  excellent  author  above-mentioned  has 
hinted,  is  in  a  very  particular  manqer  heightened  and  inflamed, 
when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that  the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest. 
Every  man*s  experience  will  inform  him  in  this  matter,  though 
it  is  very  probable,  that  this  may  happen  differently,  in  different 
constitutions.  I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  two  following 
problems,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  solution  of  my  reader.  Sup- 
posing a  man  always  happy  in  his  dreams,  and  miserable  in  his 
waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally  divided  between 
them,  whether  would  he  be  more  happy  or  miserable  ?  "Were  a 
man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  as 
consequentially,  and  in  as  continued  unbroken  schemes  as  he 
thinks  when  awake,  whether  he  would  be  in  reality  a  king  or  a 
beggar,  or  rather  whether  he  would  not  be  both  ? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  methinks  gives  us  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  in  regard  to  what  passes  in 
dreams,  I  mean  that  innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas 
which  then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  active  and  watchful  being 
only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such  a  time,  what  a  pain- 
ful solitude  would  her  hours  of  sleep  be  ?     Were  the  soul  sensi- 
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ble  of  her  being  alone  in  her  sleeping  moments,  after  the  nine 
manner  that  she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  would 
hang  Tery  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does  when  ahe 
dreams  that  she  is  in  such  a  solitude : 


-Scmperque  relinqui 


Sola  sibi  semper  longam  incomitata  videtur 

Ire  viam 

ViEO.  JEd,  Iy.  i66. 


'She  seems  alone 


To  wander  in  her  sleep  through  ways  unknown. 
Guileless  and  dark. 

Dktdkn. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the  way.  What  I  would 
here  remark,  is  that  wonderful  power  in  the  soul,  of  producing 
her  own  company  upon  these  occasions.  She  converses  with  num- 
berless beings  of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transported  into  ten 
thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is  herself  the  theatre, 
the  actor,,  and  the  beholder.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying 
which  I  am  infinitely  pleased  with,  and  which  Plutarch  ascribes 
to  Hcraclitus,  ^  That  all  men,  whilst  they  are  awake,  are  in  one 
common  world ;  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a 
world  of  his  own.'  The  waking  man  is  conversant  in  the  world 
of  nature ;  when  he  sleeps  he  retires  to  a  private  world  that  in 
particular  to  himself  There  seems  something  in  this  considera- 
tion, that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfection  in  the 
soul,  which  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency  of  the  soul, 
which  I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Tertullian,  namely,  its  power  of 
divining  in  dreams.  That  several  such  divinations  have  been 
made,  none  can  question,  who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or  who 
has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  historical  faith  ;  there  be- 
ing innumerable  instances  of  this  nature  in  several  authors,  both 
andent  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.     Whether  such  dark 
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presages,  such  yisions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  nnj  latent 
power  in  the  soul,  daring  this  her  state  of  ahstraotion,  or  from 
any  communication  with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  opera- 
tion of  subordinate  spirits,  has  been  a  groat  dispute  among  the 
Icaroed ;  the  matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestable,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers,  who  have  been 
never  suspected  either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose,  that  the  soul,  in  these  instances,  is  entirely 
loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body :  it  is  sufficient,  if  she  is  not 
so  far  sunk,  and  immersed  in  matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplex- 
ed in  her  operations,  with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as 
when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.  Thf  cor- 
poreal union  is  slackened  enough  to  give  the  mind  more  play. 
The  soul  seems  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spring 
which  is  broke  and  weakened,  when  she  operates  more  in  concert 
with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not  arguments, 
they  are  at  least  strong  intimations,  not  only  of  the  excellency  of 
a  human  soul,  but  of  its  independence  on  the  body ;  and  if  they 
do  not  prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great  points,  which 
are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that  are  altogether  un- 
answerable. 0. 

VOL.  V. — ^21 
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Qnanti  emptsB  ?  parvi.    QaaDti  ergo  ?  octo  asidboaf    Ebenl 

Hob.  8  Stt.  iU.  156L 
What  doth  it  cost  ?    Not  mach,  upon  my  word. 
How  much  pray  ?  Why,  two-pence.   Two-pence  I   O  Lord  I 


I  FIND,  by  several  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that  many  of 
my  readers  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay  three-halfpence  for  my 
paper,  than  two-pence.     The  ingenious  T.  W.'  tells  me,  that  I 
have  deprived  him  of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfast,  for  that,  since 
the  rise  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dish 
of  coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Spectator,  that  used 
to  be  better  than  lace  to  it."    Eugeuius  informs  me  very  obliging- 
ly, that  he  never  thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  passage  in 
my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two  words  in  every  one 
of  them,  which  he  could  heartily  wish  left  out,  viz.  *  Price  Two- 
pence.'    I  have  a  letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles  with  me 
very  affectionately,  upon  the  necessity  we  both  lie  under  of  setting 
an  higher  price  on  our  commodities,  since  the  late  tax  has  been 
laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  me,  when  I  write  next  on  that  sub- 
ject, to  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on  Castle- 
soap.     But  there  is  none  of  these  my  correspondents,  who  writes 
with  a  greater  turn  of  good  sense  and  elegance  of  expression,  than 
the  generous  Philomedes,  who  advises  me  to  value  every  Specta- 
tor at  sixpence,  and  promises  that  he  himself  will  engage  for 
above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  shall  take  it  in  at  that 
price. 

*  Dr.  Thomas  "Walker,  head  master  of  the  Charter  Ilouse  School,  whoae 
scholars  Addison  and  Steele  had  been.  The  doctor  was  head  master  forty- 
nine  years,  and  died  June  12th,  1728,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. — C. 

■  A  little  brandy  or  rum. — C 
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Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise  come  to  me,  in 
great  quantities,  upon  the  same  occasion ;  and,  as  I  naturally  bear 
a  great  deference  to  this  part  of  our  species,  I  am  very  glad  to 
find  that  those  who  approve  my  conduct  in  this  particular,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn  it.  A  large  fam- 
ily of  daughtecs  have  drawn  me  up  a  very  handsome  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  set  forth,  that  their  father  haying  refused 
to  take  in  the  Spectator,  since  the  additional  price  was  set  upon 
it,  they  offered  him  unanimously  to  abate  him  the  article  of  bread 
and  butter  in  the  tea-table  account,  provided  the  Spectator  might 
be  served  up  to  them  every  morning  as  usual.  Upon  this  the  old 
gentleman,  being  pleased,  it  seems,  with  their  desire  of  improv- 
ing themselves,  has  granted  them  the  continuance  both  of  the 
Spectator  and  their  breach  and  butter ;  having  given  particular 
orders,  that  the  tea-table  shall  be  set  forth  every  morning  with 
its  customary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation. 
I  thought  myself  obliged  to  mention  this  particular,  as  it  does 
honour  to  this  worthy  gentleman';  and  if  the  young  lady  Letitia, 
who  sent  me  this  account,  will  acquaint  me  with  his  name,  I  will 
insert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he  desires  it. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient  that  might 
alleviate  the  ezpence  which  this  my  paper  brings  to  any  of  my 
readers ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  must  propose  two  points  to  their 
consideration.  First,  that  if  they  retrench  any  the  smallest  par- 
ticular in  their  ordinary  expence,  it  will  easily  make  up  the  half- 
penny a  day,  which  we  have  now  under  consideration.  Let  a 
lady  sacrifice  but  a  single  ribbon  to  her  morning  studies,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient :  let  a  family  bum  but  a  candle  a  night  less  than 
the  usual  number,  and  they  may  take  in  the  Spectator  without 
detriment  to  their  private  affairs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of 
buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them  have  patience,  and  they  may 
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buy  them  in  the  lamp,  without  the  burthen  of  a  tax  upon  them. 
My  speculations,  when  they  are  sold  single,  like  cheniea  upon  the 
stiok,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy ;  after  some  time  thej 
come  to  market  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  every  ordinary 
man's  money.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have  a  certain  flayour  at 
their  first  appearance,  from  several  accidental  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  person,  which  they  may  lose  if  they  are  not  taken 
early ;  but  in  this  case  every  roader  is  to  consider,  whether  it  is 
not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a  year  behind-hand  with  the  fashion- 
able and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond 
his  circumstances.  My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten  thousand  of 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he  is  ready  to  publish,  hav- 
ing already  disposed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  first  and 
second  volume.  As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  very  well  turn- 
ed to  his  business,  he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  proper  present 
to  be  made  to  persons  at  christenings,  marriages,  visiting  days, 
and  the  like  joyful  solemnities,  as  several  other  books  are  £re- 
quently  given  at  funerals.  He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  little 
portable  volume,'  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together 
upon  a  single  plate ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  salver  of  Spectators 
would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  ladies,  as  a  salver 
of  sweetmeats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram  lately  sent  to  Uie 
writer  of  the  Spectator,  after  having  returned  my  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  it. 

"Sir, 

"  Having  heard  the  following  epigram  tery  much  oommend- 

ed,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in  any  of  your 

papers ;  I  think  the  suffrage  of  our  poet-laureat  should  not  be 

overlooked,  which  shows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  paper, 

*  12mo.  1712,  in  seven  volumes. — G. 
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whether  the  notion  he  proceeds  upon  be  true  or  false.  I  make 
bold  to  convey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if  it  has  yet  come  to  your 
hands. 

ON  THE  SPECTATOR,  BY  Bla.  TATEL» 

^Alinsque  et  idem 

Nasceris 

Hob. 

You  riie  another  and  the  same. 

When  first  the  Taller  to  a  mute  was  tam*d. 
Great  Britain  for  her  Censor's  silence  moum'd : 
Bobb*d  of  his  sprightly  beams,  she  wept  the  nighty 
.  mi  the  Spectator  rose,  and  blaz'd  as  bright 
So  the  first  man  the  son's  first  setting  viewed. 
And  sigh'd,  till  circling  day  his  joys  renew'd; 
Yet  doubtfol  how  that  second  son  to  name, 
Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same. 
So  we :  but  now  from  this  suspense  are  freed. 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  read, 
Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed.  ^ 

0. 
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Hon. 

The  mighty  force  of  ocean's  troubled  flood. 

"  Sir, 

"  Upon  reading  your  essay,  concerning  the  pleasures  of  the 

imagination,  I  find  among  the  three  sources  of  those  pleasures 

which  you  have  discovered,  that '  greatness '  is  one.     This  has 

suggested  to  me  the  reason  why,  of  all  objects  that  I  have  ever 

'  Nahum  Tate,  Shadwell's  successor  in  the  office  of  Laureate.    Bom  in 
Dublin,  1662,  where  he  #udied.    Died  1716. — O. 
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ieen,  there  b  nooe  which  flffccts  my  lmagitii.tioii  so  vmv^  as  tlie 
iea  or  ocean.  I  Ctinoot  see  tlic  hoariDgs*  of  thU  prodigtouB  hnUt 
of  waters,  ov^en  in  a  calm,  without  a  very  pleasiti^  aatotiishtuc^oi; 
but  wheu  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempest,  so  that  the  barizou  c»o 
€Tery  side  la  uotbiBg  but  foaming  billows  aud  floatiog  Etumntaliiaj 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agreeable  horror  that  rises  ftom 
such  a  proi^pect.  A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  sftils  upon  it, 
ia^  I  thinlCj  the  biggest  object  tbat  he  cau  aee  in  motiou^  and  ooQ^ 
sequently  givea  bis  imagination  one  of  the  highest  kinds  of  plea- 
sure tbat  can  arise  from  greatacss.  I  must  confess,  it  is  itapos- 
sibie  for  me  to  survey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  without  Uiijildug 
on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and  made  a  proper  ohaimel 
for  its  reception.  Sucb  an  object  naturally  rmsen  in  my  tbouglil« 
the  idea  of  an  Almighty  BeirngT  ^ud  conyinees  me  of  bis  uxistcaoe 
as  much  as  a  metaphysical  demoDstration.  The  ima^n&ttom 
prompts  the  iinder»tand[ng^  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  sensible 
object}  produces  in  it  the  idea  of  a  Bemg  who  is  neither  circum 
scribed  by  time  nor  space. 

"  As  I  bare  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea^  I  hare  oftco 
been  tosaed  in  storma,  and  ou  that  occasion  have  frequently  ft- 
flected  on  the  descriptions  of  tbem  In  antient  poets.  I  rementlMr 
Longinus  btgbly  recommends  one  in  Homer,  because  the  poetW 
not  amused  himself  with  little  fancies  upon  tbe  occasion,  as  am 
thors  of  an  inferior  geniusj  whom  bo  mentions,  bad  done,  but  be* 
causa  he  bas  gathered  together  those  circumstances  vbieb  lire  the 
most  apt  to  terrify  tbe  imaginatioUy  and  which  really  happen  m 
the  ragiog  of  a  torn  pest.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  tbat  I  preftJ 
tbe  following  description  of  a  ship  in  a  storm^  which  the  psiilmist 
has  made,  before  any  other  X  haTc  ever  met  with,  'They  that 
go  down  to  tbe  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters: 

•  Hi*  reader  of  taste  feela  tU«  force  of  this  weli-choaen  word.     Mr,  Pippt 
bad  it  in  view,  whea  he  sAld, — *' Who  hfQves  old  gJe«Q/' — H. 


J 
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these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep.  For  he  commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which 
lifteth  up  the  waters  thereof.  They  mount  up  to  heaven,  they 
go  down  again  to  the  depths,  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trou- 
ble. They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  dnmken  man,  and 
are  at  their  wits-end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trou- 
ble, and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh 
the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then  they 
are  glad  because  they  be  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  their 
desired  haven.' 

^'  By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as  well  as  ration- 
al, is  this  system  of  the  psalmist,  than  the  pagan  scheme  in  Vir- 
gil, and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a 
storm,  and  another  as  laying  it  ?  Were  we  only  to  consider  the 
sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the  idea 
it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  among 
the  elements,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  confusion,  thus 
troubling  and  becalming  nature  ? 

^'  Great  Painters  do  not  only  give  us  landscapes  of  gardens, 
groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often  employ  their  pencils  upon 
sea-pieces :  I  could  wish  you  would  follow  their  example.  If  this 
small  sketch  may  deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I  shall  ac- 
company it  with  a  divine  ode,  made  by  a  gentleman '  upon  the 
conclusion  of  his  travels. 


'  How  are  thy  servants  blest^  O  Lord  1 

How  sure  is  their  defence ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help  Omnipotence. 

•  i  e.  By  himsell    So  early  had  a  spirit  of  piety  taken  possession  of 
this  excellent  man's  mind ! — ^H. 
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*In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote^ 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Thro'  burning  climes  I  passed  unhurt^ 

And  brcath'd  in  tainted  air. 


*Thy  mercy  Bweet'ned  ev*ry  soil, 

Made  ev*ry  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 
And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene 


'Think,  0  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 
How  with  affrighted  eyes 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rise  I 

V. 

'Confusion  dwelt  in  ev*ry  face, 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulphs  in  gulphs^ 
0*ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

VI. 

'  Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  set  me  free, 
WTiilst  in  the  confidence  of  pray'r 
My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

vn. 
*For  tho'  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 
Nor  impotent  to  save. 

vm. 
•The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir*d. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  command. 
At  thy  command  was  still 


'In  midst  of  dangers,  feara,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore. 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past ; 
And  humbly  hope  for  more. 
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z. 
My  life,  if  thou  presery'st  my  liffl^ 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  m^  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.' 
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.fgritadlnem  landare,  niuun  rem  mazimd  deteetaMlem,  qnomm  eat  taadem  Philoaophonun  f 

Ceo. 
What  kind  of  pbiloaopby  is  it,  to  extol  meUacboIy,  the  most  detestable  thing  in  nature  ? 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England,  for  every 
one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much  sanctity  as 
possible  into  his  face,  and,  in  particular,  to  abstain  from  all  ap- 
pearances of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the 
marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance,  and  generally  eaten  up  with  spleen  and  melancholy.  A 
gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  ornament  to  the  learned  world,* 
has  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the  reception 
which  he  met  with  from  a  very  famous  independent  minister,  who 
was  head  of  a  college  in  those  times.*  This  gentleman  was  then 
a  young  adventurer  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out 
for  the  university  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek.  His 
friends  were  resolved  that  he  should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election 

»  Anthony  Denley,  who  died  1711.— V.Tatler,  Nos.  11,  26,  26,  44.— G. 

'  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  a  T.  P,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  who  sat  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Hood 
says,  **  Dr.  T.  Goodwin,  and  Dr.  Owen,  were  the  atlasses  and  patnarchs 
of  independency.  Dr.  Goodwin  attended  his  friend  and  patron,  O.  Crom- 
well, on  his  death-bed.  The  Doctor's  portrait,  said  to  be  a  strong  likeness, 
with  a  smoke  cap  on  his  head,  is  prefixed  to  his  works  in  2  vols,  folio, 
1681.— C. 

VOL.   v.— 21* 
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which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college,  of  which  the  independent 
minister,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  was  governor.       The 
youth,  according  to  custom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  be  exam- 
ined.    He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  servant,  who  was  one  of 
that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in  fashion.     He  conducted 
him,  with  great  silence  and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery  which 
was  darkened  at  noon-day,  and  had  only  a  single  candle  burning 
in  it.     After  a  short  stay  in  this  melancholy  apartment,  he  was 
led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  where  he  entertained  himself 
for  some  time  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  till  at  length  the 
head  of  the  college  came  out  to  him,  from  an  inner  room,  with 
half  a  dozen  night-caps  upon  his  head,  and  religious  horror  in  his 
countenance.     The  young  man  trembled ;  but  his  fears  increased, 
when,  instead  of  being  asked  what  progress  he  had  made  in  learn- 
ing, he  was  examined  how  he  abounded  in  grace.     His  Latin  and 
Greek  stood  him  in  little  stead ;  he  was  to  give  an  account  only 
of  the  state  of  his  soul,  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the 
elect ;  what  was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion ;  upon  what  day 
of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day  it  happened ;  how  it  was  car- 
ried on,  and  when  compleated.      The  whole  examination   was 
summed  up  with  one  short  question,  namely,  ^  Whether  he  was 
prepared  for  death  ?  *     The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honest 
parents,  was  frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  especially  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatory ;  so 
that  upon  making  his  escape  out  of  this  house  of  mourning,  he 
could  never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  examination,  as  not 
being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside  of  religion  is 
pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many  persons,  who,  by 
a  natural  uncheerfulness  of  heart,  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or 
weakness  of  understanding,  love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable 
way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief  and  meltn- 
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oholj.  Superstitions  fears  and  groundless  scmples  out  them  off 
from  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  all  those  social  entertain- 
ments, which  are  not  Only  innocent,  but  laudable ;  as  if  mirth 
was  made  for  reprobates,  and  cheerfulness  of  heart  denied  those 
who  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a  proper  title  to  it. 

Sombrius  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow.  He  thinks  himself 
obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and  disconsolate.  He  looks  on  a  sud- 
den fit  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.  An  inno- 
cent jest  startles  him  like  blasphemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is 
advanced  to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes ; 
describe  a  public  ceremony,  he  shakes  his  head:  shew  him  a 
gay  equipage,  he  blesses  himself  All  the  little  ornaments  of 
life  are  pomps  and  vanities.  Mirth  is  Wanton,  and  wit  profime. 
He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for 
being  playful.  He  sits  at  a  christening,  or  a  marriage-feast,  as 
at  a  funeral ;  sighs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  merry  story,  and  grows 
devout  when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant  After  all, 
Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would  have  behaved  himself 
very  properly,  had  he  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a  gen- 
eral persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  characters  with 
hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently ;  that  being  a  vice  which 
[  think  none  but  he,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts, 
should  pretend  to  discover  in  another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not 
amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  as  there  are  many 
excellent  persons,  who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual  sorrow 
of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  our  compassion  than  our  reproaches. 
I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  such 
a  behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from  a  religious  life,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  unsocial  state,  that  extinguishes  all  joy  and  glad- 
ness, darkens  the  face  of  nature,  and  destroys  the  relish  of  Being 
itself 
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I  haye,  in  fonner  papers^  shewn  how  great  a  tendency  there 
ia  to  cheerfalness  in  religion,  and  how  '  such  a  frame  of  mind  is 
not  only  the  most  lovely,  but  the  most  commendable  in  a  yirtaoiia 
person.  In  short,  those  who  represent  religion  in  so  nnamiable 
a  light,  are  like  the  spies,  sent  by  Moses  to  make  a  discoyery  of 
the  land  of  Promise,  when  by  their  reports  they  discooiaged  tjie 
people  from  entering  upon  it.  Those  who  shew  ns  the  joy,  the 
cheerfulness,  the  good  humour,  that  naturally  spring  up  in  ihia 
happy  state,  are  like  the  spies,  bringing  along  with  them  the 
clusters  of  grapes,  and  delicious  fruits,  that  might  inyite  their 
companions  into  the  pleasant  country  which  produced  them. 

An  eminent  Pagan  writer  ^  has  made  a  discourse  to  shew  that 
the  atheist,  who  denies  a  God,  does  him  less  dishonour  than  the 
man  who  owns  his  Being,  but  at  the  same  time  believes  him  to 
be  cruel,  Sard  to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature.  *  For 
my  own  part,  (says  he)  I  would  rather  it  should  be  said  of  me, 
that  there  was  never  any  such  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch 
was  ill-natured,  capricious,  or  inhuman.' 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of  laughter.  He  has  a  heart 
capable  of  mirth,  and  naturally  disposed  to  it.  It  ia  not  the 
business  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections  of  the  mind,  but  to 
regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain,  but  was  not  de- 
signed to  banish  gladness  from  the  heart  of  man.  Religion  con- 
tracts the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for 

»  Pint  Tlfpl  Auffidcufiovlas.  Plut  Opera  i  i.  p.  286.— H.  St«ph.  1678. 
12mo.— C. 

•  The  two  kotos  in  this  sentence  do  not  correspond  to  each  other,  either 
in  sense  or  construction.  /  have  shewn  how  great — ^tbat  is — ^in  what  de- 
gree I  have  shewn  how  such  a  frame  of  mind  is — that  is — on  what  cKconnL 
The  first  how  is  applied  to  the  adjective ;  the  second  how,  to  the  veH^  Both 
these  anomalies  may  he  avoided  by  altering  thus — "I  have  shewn  how 
great  a  tendency  there  is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion,  and  how  lovely,  and 
even  commendable,  such  a  frame  of  mind  is,  in  a  virtuous  person." — dL 
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her  votaries  to  expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are  in  their  own  nature  so  far 
from  excluding  all  gladness  of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetual 
sources  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  true  spirit  of  religion  cheers,  as 
well  as  composes  the  soul ;  it  banishes,  indeed,  all  levity  of  be- 
haviour, all  vicious  and  dissolute  mirth,  but  in  exchange  fills  the 
mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted  cheerfulness,  and 
an  habitual  inclination  to  please  others,  as  well  as  to  be  pleased 
in  itself.  0. 
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^  Dnris  nt  ilex  toiua  bipennibos 
Nlgna  feracl  ft-ondis  in  Algldo 

Per  damoA,  per  csedes  ab  ipeo 
Dndt  opes  animumqae  ferra 

HoB.4  0d.iy.G7. 
Like  an  oak  on  some  cold  moontain's  brow, 
At  ey*r7  woand  they  spront  and  grow ; 
The  axe  and  sword  new  vigor  glre, 
And  by  their  rains  they  revlTeb 

Ahox. 

As  I  am  one,  who,  by  my  profession,  am  obliged  to  look  into 
all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom  I  consider  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  those  who  have  any  thing  new  or  extraordinary  in 
their  characters,  or  ways  of  living.  For  this  reason  I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the  race  of  people  called 
Jews,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  with  in  most  of  the  considera- 
ble towns  which  I  have  passed  through  in  the  course  of  my  travels. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  world,  that  they  are  become  the  instruments  by  which  the 
•most  distant  nations  converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which 
mankind  are  knit  together  in  a  general  correspondence  :  they 
are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  which,  though 
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they  are  bat  little  valued  in  themselyes,  are  absolnteij  neoeBBuy 
to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks  of  ob- 
servation,  I  shall  consider  this  people  in  three  views  :  first,  with 
regard  to  their  number ;  secondly,  their  dispersion ;  and,  thirdly, 
their  adherence  to  their  religion  :  and  afterwards  endeayour  to 
shew,  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and,  secondly,  what  proyidmi- 
tial  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  cemarkable  parti* 
culars.* 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as  namerous  at 
present,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

his  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dreadful  slaughter  made 
of  them  under  some  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  which  historians 
describe  by  the  death  of  many  hundred  thousands  in  a  war  ;  and 
the  innumerable  massacres  and  persecutions  they  have  undergone 
in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Christian  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Eabbins,  to  express  the  great  havoc  which  has  been  sometimes 
made  of  them,  tell  us,  after  their  usual  manner  of  hyperbole, 
that  there  were  such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed,  as  carried  rocks 
of  a  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above  three  miles  into  the 
sea. 

Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remarkable  particular  in  this 
people.  They  swarm  over  all  the  East,  and  are  settled  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  China :  they  are  spread  through  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  are 
established  in  the  West-Indies :  not  to  mention  whole  nations 
bordering  on  Prester  John's  country,  and  some  discovered  in 
the  inner  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any  credit  to  their 
own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion, 'is  no  less  remarkable 

1  Addison  was  already  coUectiDg  the  materials  for  his  unfinished  Tr«a 
tite  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. — G. 
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than  their  numbers  and  dispersion,  especially  oonsidering  it  as 
persecuted  or  contemned  oyer  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  This 
is  likewise  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  consider  the  frequent 
apostacies  of  this  people,  when  they  liyed  under  their  kings  in 
the  Land  of  Promise,  and^  within  sight  of  their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine,  what  may  be  the  natural 
reasons  for  these  three  particulars  which  we  find  in  the  Jews, 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  religion  or  people,*  I 
can,  in  the  first  place,  attribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but 
their  constant  employment,  their  abstinence,  their  exemption 
from  wars,  and,  above  all,  their  frequent  marriages ;  for  they 
look  on  celibacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and  generally  are  married 
before  twenty,  as  hoping  the  Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
is  the  second  remarkable  particular  of  that  people,  though  not  so 
hard  to  be  accounted  for.  They  were  always  in  rebellions  and 
tumults  while  they  had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for 
which  reason  they  have  often  been  driven  out  of  their  old  habita- 
tions in  the  Land  of  Promise.  They  have  as  often  been  banished 
out  of  most  other  places  where  thay  have  settled,  which  must 
very  much  disperse  and  scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them  to 
seek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it.  Besides,  the  whole 
people  is  now  a  race  of  such  merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  pro- 
fession, and,  at  the  same  time,  are  in  most,  if  not  all,  places 
incapable  of  either  lands  or  offices,  that  might  engage  them  to 
make  any  part  of  the  world  their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost  their  religion,  had 
it  not  been  secured  by  the  strength  of  its  constitution :  for  they 
are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  generally  within  the  same  enclosure, 
to  marry  among  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not 
killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  This  shuts  them  out  from  all 
table  conversation,  and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses  of  life ; 
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and,  Dj  conseqaence,  excludes  them  from  the  most  probable  mesna 
of  conversion. 

If  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  providential  reaaon  maj 
be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars,  we  shall  find  that  their 
numbers,  dispersion,  and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  fdr- 
nished  every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  strong- 
est arguments  for  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  as  these  yerj 
particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  themselves  are  the 
depositaries  of  these  and  all  the  other  prophecies,  which  tend  to 
their  own  confusion.  Their  number  furnishes  us  with  a  suffioient 
cloud  of  witnesses,  that  attest  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible.  Th«r 
dispersion  spreads  these  witnesses  through  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  adherence  to  their  religion  makes  their  testimony  unques- 
tionable. Had  the  whole  body  of  Jews  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  should  certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  the  coming  and  history  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  forged  by  Christians,  and  have  looked  upon 
them,  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  years 
after  the  events  they  pretend  to  foretel.  O. 
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-Ximis  nncis 


Narlbus  Indulges 

Pkbs.  Sat  I  40, 

You  drive  the  Jest  too  far. 

Drtdsn. 


My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  above  this  half 
year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator, 
and  that  he  would  fain  have  one  of  his  writing  in  my  works. 
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This  morning  I  reoeiyed  from  him  the  following  letter,  which,  after 
haying  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mistakes,  I  shall  make 
a  present  of  to  the  puhlia 

"  Deaa  Spec. 

"  I  WAS,  ahont  two  nights  ago,  in  company  with  yerj  agreeable 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  where  talking  of  some  of  your 
papers  which  are  written  on  conjugal  loye,  there  arose  a  dispute 
among  us,  whether  there  were  not  more  bad  husbands  in  the 
world  than  bad  wiyes.  A  gentleman,  who  was  adyocate  for  the 
ladies,  took  this  occasion  to  tell  us  the  story  of  a  famous  siege  in 
Germany,  which  I  haye  since  found  related  in  my  historical 
dictionary^  after  the  following  manner.  When  the  Emperor  Con- 
rade  the  third  had  besieged  Guelphus,  Duke  of  Bayaria,  in  the 
city  of  Hensberg,  the  women  finding  that  the  town  could  not  hold 
out  long,  petitioned  the  emperor  that  they  might  depart  out  of  it^ 
with  so  much  as  each  of  them  could  carry.  The  emperor  know- 
ing they  could  not  conyey  away  many  of  their  effects,  granted 
them  their  petition;  when  the  women,  to  his  great  surprise, 
came  out  of  the  place  with  eyery  one  her  husband  upon  her  back. 
The  emperor  was  so  moyed  at  the  sight,  that  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  after  haying  yery  much  extolled  the  women  for  their  conjugal 
affection,  gaye  the  men  to  their  wiyes,  and  receiyed  the  duke  into 
his  fayour. 

"  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  story,  asking  us, 
at  the  same  time,  whether  in  our  consciences  we  belieyed  that  the 
men  of  any  town  in  Great  Britain  would,  upon  the  same  offer, 
and  at  the  same  conjuncture,  haye  loaden  themselyes  with  their 
wiyes ;  or  rather,  whether  they  would  not  haye  been  glad  of  such 
an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  To  this,  my  yery  good  friend 
Tom  Dapperwit,  who  took  upon  him  to  be  the  mouth  of  our  sex, 
replied,  that  they  would  be  yery  much  to  blame,  if  they  would 
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not  do  the  same  good  office  for  the  women,  oonsidering  that 
their  strength  would  be  greater,  and  their  burdens  lighter.  As 
we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  discourses  of  this  nature,  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  evening,  which  now  begins  to  grow 
tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudable  and  primitive  diversion  of 
questions  and  commands.  I  was  no  sooner  vested  with  the  regal 
authority,  but  I  enjoined  all  the  ladies,  under  pain  of  my  displea- 
sure, to  tell  the  company  ingenuously,  in  case  they  had  been  in 
the  siege  above-mentioned,  and  had  the  same  ofieni  made  them  as 
the  good  women  of  that  place,  what  every  one  of  them  would 
have  brought  off  with  her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the 
saving  ?  There  were  several  merry  answers  made  to  my  ques- 
tion, which  entertained  us  till  bedtime.  This  filled  my  mind 
with  such  a  huddle  of  ideas,  that  upon  my  going  to  sleep,  I  fell 
into  the  following  dream. 

''  I  saw  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall  be  nameless,  invest- 
ed on  every  side,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  so  straitened  as  to  cry 
for  quarter.  The  general  refused  any  other  termji  than  those 
granted  to  the  above-mentioned  town  of  Heusberg,  namely,  that 
the  married  women  might  come  out  with  what  they  oould  bring 
along  with  them.  Immediately  the  gate  flew  open,  and  a  female 
procession  appeared,  multitudes  of  the  sex  following  one  another 
in  a  row,  and  staggering  under  their  respective  burdens.  I  took 
my  stand  upon  an  eminence  in  the  enemy's  camp,  which  wa8 
appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  these  female  carriers. 
being  very  desirous  to  look  into  their  several  ladings.  The 
first  of  them  had  a  huge  sack  upon  her  shoulders,  which  she  set 
down  with  great  care  :  upon  the  opening  of  it,  when  I  expected 
to  have  seen  her  husband  shoot  out  of  it,  I  found  it  was  filled 
with  china  ware.  The  next  appeared  in  a  more  decent  figure, 
carrying  a  handsome  young  fellow  upon  her  back  :  I  could  not 
forbear  connnonding  the  youg  women  for  her  conjugal  affection, 
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when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  she  had  left  the  good 
man  at  home,  and  brought  away  her  gallant.  I  saw  the  third, 
at  some  distance,  with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her 
shoulder,  whom  I  could  not  suspect  for  any  but  her  spouse,  till 
upon  her  setting  him  down^  I  heard  her  call  him  dear  Pug,  and 
found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.  A  fourth  brought  a 
huge  bale  of  cards  along  with  her  ;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  lap- 
dog  :  for  her  husband,  it  seems,  being  a  very  burly  man,  she  thought 
it  would  be  less  trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid.  The 
next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  usurer,  loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold ; 
she  told  us  that  her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course  of 
nature,  could  not  expect  to  live  long ;  and  that  to  shew  her  tender 
regards  for  him,  she  had  saved  that  which  the  poor  man  loved 
better  than  his  life.  The  next  came  towards  us  with  her  son 
upon  her  back,  who,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest  rake  in  the 
place,  but  so  much  the  mother's  darling,  that  she  left  her 
husband  behind,  with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, for  the  sake  of  this  graceless  youth. 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  several  persons,  with 
their  several  loads,  that  appeared  to  me  in  this  strange  vision. 
All  the  place  about  me  was  covered  with  packs  of  ribbon,  bro- 
cades, embroidery,  and  ten  thousand  other  materials,  sufficient 
to  have  furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops.  One  of  the 
women,  haf  ing  a  husband  that  was  none  of  the  heaviest,  was 
bringing  him  off  upon  her  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flanders  lace  under  her  arm ;  but, 
finding  herself  so  ovcr-loaden,  that  she  could  not  save  both  of 
them,  she  dropped  the  good  man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle. 
In  short,  I  found  but  one  husband  among  this  great  mountain  of 
baggage,  who  was  a  lively  cobbler,  and  kicked  and  spurred  all 
the  while  his  wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was  said,  had 
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scarce  passed  a  day  in  his  life  without  giving  her  the  discipline 
of  the  strap. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec,  without  telling  thee 
one  yery  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream.  I  saw,  methought,  a 
dozen  women  employed  in  bringing  off  one  man ;  I  could  not 
guess  who  it  should  be,  till  upon  his  nearer  approach  I  discoT- 
ered  thy  short  phiz.  The  women  all  declared  that  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  person,  that  they  brought  thee 
off,  and  that  it  was  on  condition  that  thou  shouldst  continue  the 
Spectator.  If  thou  thinkest  this  dream  will  make  a  tolerable 
one,  it  is  at  thy  service,  from, 

"  Dear  Spec,  thine,  sleeping  and  waking, 

"  Will  Honeycomb.*' 

The  ladies  will  see,  by  this  letter,  what  I  have  often  told 
them,  that  Will  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  of  the  town,  that  shews  his  parts  by  raillery  on  mar- 
riage, and  one  who  has  often  tried  his  fortune  that  way  without 
success.  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  his  letter,  without  observ- 
ing, that  the  true  story  on  which  it  is  built,  does  honour  to  the 
sex,  and  that,  in  order  to  abuse  them,  the  writer  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  dream  and  fiction.  0. 
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-Hoc  natis  a^Jioe  septem, 


Et  totldem  Javenea,  et  mox  generoeqae  nnnnqaA. 
Qnieilte  niuio,  habest  qaam  noetn  soporbi*  emiMun. 

Otid.  Met  tL  182. 
8eT«n  are  my  daaghten,  of  a  form  divine, 
With  seTen  Mr  sons,  an  indefectlvo  Una 
Oo,  foolfl,  consider  this,  and  ask  the  canae 
From  vhich  my  pride  its  strong  preeomptkm  drawi^ 


Cbozai.. 


"Sir, 


"  Tou,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Socrates, 
must  haye  read  how,  upon  his  making  a  discourse  concerning 
love,  he  pressed  his  point  with  so  much  success,  that  all  the 
bachelors  in  his  audience  took  a  resolution  to  marry  by  the  first 
opportunity,  and  that  all  the  married  men  immediately  took 
horse  and  gallopped  home  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think 
your  discourses,  in  which  you  have  drawn  so  many  agreeable 
pictures  of  marriage,  have  had  a  very  good  effect  this  way  in 
England.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  at  least,  for  having  taken  off 
that  senseless  ridicule,  which  for  many  years  the  witlings  of  the 
town  have  turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  bom  in  wedlock,  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it ; 
for  which  reason,  among  many  others,  I  should  look  upon  my- 
i^lf  as  a' most  insufferable  coxcomb,  did  I  endeavour  to  maintain 
that  cuckoldom  was  inseparable  from  marriage,  or  to  make  use 
of  husband  and  wife  as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  sir,  I  will  go 
one  step  farther,  and  declare  to  you,  before  the  whole  world,  that 
I  am  a  married  man,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  have  so  much  as> 
surance,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  what  I  have  done. 

"  Among  the  several  pleasures  that  accompany  this  state  of 
life,  and  which  you  have  described  in  your  former  papers,  there 
are  two  you  have  not  taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  seldom  cast 
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into  the  account,  by  those  who  write  on  this  subject.  Yoa  must 
have  observed,  in  your  speculations  on  human  nature,  that  do> 
thing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man  than  power  or  do- 
minion ;  and  this  I  think  myself  amply  possessed  of,  as  I  am  the 
father  of  a  family.  I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giying  out 
orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties,  in  administering 
justice,  and  in  distributing  rewards  and  punishments.  To  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  Centurion,  ^  I  say  unto  one,  go,  and  he 
goeth  ;  and  to  another,  come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  servant, 
do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.'  In  short,  sir,  I  look  upon  mj  family 
as  a  patriarchal  sovereignty,  in  which  I  am  myself  both  king  and 
priest.  All  great  governments  are  nothing  else  but  closters  of 
these  little  private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  consider  the  masters 
of  families  as  small  deputy-governors,  presiding  over  the  several 
little  parcels  and  divisions  of  their  fellow-subjects.  As  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  the  administration  of  my  government  in  partic- 
ular, so  I  look  upon  myself  not  only  as  a  more  useful,  but  as  a 
much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any  bachelor  in  £ngland  of 
my  own  rank  and  condition. 

"  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  marriage,  which 
has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share,  I  mean  the  having  a  multitude 
of  children.  These  I  cannot  but  regard  as  very  great  blessings. 
When  I  see  my  little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions 
which  I  have  made  to  my  species,  to  my  country,  and  to  mj 
religion,  in  having  produced  such  a  number  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, citizens,  and  christians.  I  am  pleased  to  see  myself  thai 
perpetuated ;  and  as  there  is  no  production  comparable  to  that 
of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of  having  been  the  occa- 
sion of  ten  such  glorious  productions,  than  if  I  had  built  a  hun- 
dred pyramids  at  my  own  expcnce,  or  published  as  many  volumes 
of  the  finest  wit  and  learning.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  the 
Holy  Scripture  represented  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
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who  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons,  that  rode  on  threescore 
and  ten  ass-colts,  according  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Eastern 
countries  ?  how  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice,  when  he 
saw  such  a  beautiful  procession  of  his  own  descendants,  such  a 
numerous  cavalcade  of  his  own  raising  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  sit  in  my  parlour  with  great  content,  when  I  take  a  review 
of  half  a  dozen  of  my  little  boys  mounted  upon  their  hobby- 
horses, and  of  as  many  little  girls  tutoring  their  babies,  each  of 
them  endeavoring  to  excel* the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that 
may  gain  my  favour  and  approbation.  I  cannot  question  but  he 
who  has  blessed  me  with  so  many  children,  will  assist  my  endea- 
vours in  providing  for  them.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  able  to 
give  each  of  them,  which  is,  a  virtuous  education.  I  think  it  is 
Sir  Francis  Bacon's  observation,  that  in  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  the  eldest  is  often  spoiled  by  the  prospect  of  an  estate, 
and  the  youngest,  by  being  the  darling  of  the  parent ;  but  that 
some  one  or  other  in  the  middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  re- 
garded, has  made  his  way  in  the  world,  and  overtopped  the  rest. 
It  is  my  business  to  implant  in  every  one  of  my  children  the 
same  seeds  of  industry,  and  the  same  honest  principles.  By 
this  means,  I  think  I  have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of 
them  may  grow  considerable  in  some  or  other  way  of  life,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  the  army,  or  in  the  fleet ;  in  trade,  or  any  of  the 
three  learned  professions  ;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  that  from  long 
experience  and  observation,  I  am  persuaded  of  what  seems  a  par- 
adox to  most  of  those  with  whom  I  converse,  namely,  that  a  man 
who  has  many  children,  and  gives  them  a  good  education,  is 
more  likely  to  raise  a  family,  than  he  who  has  but  one,  notwith- 
standing he  leaves  him  his  whole  estate.  For  this  reason,  I  can- 
not forbear  amusing  myself  with  finding  out  a  general,  an  admi- 
ral, or  an  alderman  of  London  ;  a  divine,  a  physician,  or  a  law- 
yer, among  my  little  people  who  are  now,  perhaps,  in  petticoats ; 
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and  when  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  dftoghtera  irbea 

they  are  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself 

that  their  husbands  and  children  will  be  happy  in  the  posseaaion 

of  such  wives  and  mothers. 

'^  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not,  perhaps,  think  this  ktUr 

impertinent ;  but  if  you  are  a  single  man,  you  will  not  know  the 

meaning  of  it,  and  probably  throw  it  into  the  fire :  whateyer  you 

determine  of  it,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  it  oomes  from  one 

who  is 

*^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  and  well-wisner, 

"  Phulooahus." 
O. 
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Non  habeo  denlqae  naaci  Maraam  angnrem, 
Non  vicanos  arusplces,  non  do  circo  astrologoa, 
Non  Isiacos  co^Jectores,  non  interpretes  somni&m ; 
Non  enim  sunt  li  aut  scientla,  ant  arte  diyini. 
Bed  supcrstitioei  rates,  impadentcsqae  harloli. 
Ant  inertea,  aut  Insani,  aut  qnibns  egestaa  imperat : 
Qui  8ui  quce-stus  causa  flctas  snscitant  scntcntias, 
Qui  sibi  semitam  non  sapiant,  alteri  monstrant  viazn, 
Quibus  divitlas  pollicentur,  ab  ib  dracbmam  petant ; 
De  dlvitils  dcducant  dracbmam,  reddant  csDtera. 

Enkius. 
Augurs  and  soothsayers,  astrologers, 
Diviners,  and  interpreters  of  dreams, 
ne'er  consult,  and  heartily  despise : 
Vain  their  pretence  to  more  than  human  skill: 
For  gain  imaginary  schemes  they  draw; 
Wand'rers  themselves,  they  guide  another's  steps: 
And  for  poor  sixpence  promise  countless  wealth : 
Let  them,  if  they  expect  to  be  believ'd. 
Deduct  the  sixpence  and  bestow  the  rest. 

Those  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be  more  misen- 
blc  than  beasts,  were  their  hopes  confined  to  this  life  only,  among 
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other  considerations,  take  notice  that  the  latter  are  only  afflicted 
with  the  anguish  of  the  present  evil,  whereas  the  former  are  very 
often  pained  by  the  reflection  of  what  is  passed,  and  the  fear  of 
what  is  to  come.  This  fear  of  any  future  difficulties  or  misfor- 
tunes, is  so  natural  to  the  mind,  that  were  a  man's  sorrows  and 
disquietudes  summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would  general- 
ly be  found  that  he  had  suffered  more  from  the  apprehension  of 
such  evils  as  never  happened  to  him,  than  from  those  evils  which 
had  really  befallen  him.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  among  those 
evils  which  befal  us,  there  are  many  that  have  been  more  painful 
to  us  in  the  prospect,  than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given  birth  to 
many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.  Some  found  their  pre- 
science on  the  lines  of  a  man's  hand,  others  on  the  features  of 
his  face ;  some  on  the  signatures  which  nature  has  impressed  on 
his  body,  and  others  on  his  own  hand  writing  :  some  read  men's 
fortunes  on  the  stars,  as  others  have  searched  after  them  in  the 
entrails  of  beasts,  or  the  flights  of  birds.  Men  of  the  best  sense 
have  been  touched,  more  or  less,  with  these  groundless  horrors 
and  presages  of  futurity,  upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent 
works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  surprising,  than  to  con- 
sider Cicero,  who  made  the  greatest  figure  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
senate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  out- 
shined  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  his 
retirements,  as  busying  himself  in  the  college  of  augurs,  and  ob- 
serving, with  a  religious  attention,  after  what  manner  the  chick- 
ens pecked  the  several  grains  of  com  which  were  thrown  to 
them  ?  * 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty  well  worn  out  of  the 

'  Addison  had  forgotten  Cicero's  well-known  saying,  that  he  wondered 
how  one  angnr  could  look  another  in  the  face  without  laughing. — G. 
VOL.  V. — 22 
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minds  of  the  wise  and  learned  in  the  present  age,  multitudes  of 
weak  and  ignorant  persons  are  still  slayes  to  them.  There  are 
numberless  arts  of  prediction  among  the  volgar,  which  are  too 
trifling  to  enumerate ;  and  infinite  dbservations  of  days,  numben^ 
voices,  and  figures  which  are  regarded  by  them  as  port«[it8  and 
prodigies.  In  short,  every  thing  prophecies  to  the  Bapentitioiis 
man,  there  is  scarce  a  straw  or  a  rusty  piece  of  iron  that  lies  in 
his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  how  many  wizardSi  gypsies,  and 
cunning-men  are  dispersed  through  all  the  countries  amd  market- 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  mention  the  fortone-teUers  and 
astrologers,  who  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of  sev- 
eral well-disposed  persons  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination,  there  is  none 
which  so  universally  amuses,  as  that  by  dreams.  I  have,  indeed, 
observed,  in  a  late  speculation,*  that  there  have  been  sometimes, 
upon  very  extraordinary  occasions,  supernatural  revelations  made 
to  certain  persons  by  this  means ;  but  as  it  is  the  chief  business 
of  this  paper,  to  root  out  popular  errors,  I  must  endeavour  to 
expose  the  folly  and  superstition  of  those  persons,  who,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  course  of  life,  lay  any  stress  upon  things 
of  so  uncertain,  shadowy,  and  chimerical  a  nature.  This  I  etn- 
not  do  more  effectually,  than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is 
dated  from  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always  been  the  habi- 
tation of  some  prophetic  Philomath ;  it  having  been  usual,  time 
out  of  mind,  for  all  such  people  as  have  lost  their  wits,  to  resort 
to  that  place  either  for  their  cure  or  for  their  instruction. 

• '  No.  487,  par.  8.— C. 


*'  MoorfiekU,  October  4,  1712. 
"  Me*  Spectator, 

"  Ha  VINO  long  cougidered  whether  there  be  any  trade  want- 
ing m  this  great  city,  after  linvitig  aarv*?yed  very  atteuUTely  all 
kinds  of  ranks  and  professions,  I  do  not  find,  in  any  qiiartcr  of 
the  to  wo  J  aa  OnmroerUic^  or,  in  plain  English ,  an  interpreter  of 
dreams.  For  want  of  so  useful  a  person,  tliere  are  several  good 
people  wLo  are  very  mucL  puzzled  in  this  partieularj  and  dream 
a  whole  year  together,  without  being  erer  the  wiser  for  it.  I 
hope  I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office,  having  Btudied  by 
candlelight  all  the  rules  of  art  w^bich  have  boen  laid  down  upon 
this  subject.  3Iy  great  unele,  h^*  my  wife*s  aidei  was  a  Seotch 
High  lander,  and  seen  nd  sighted.  I  have  four  fingers  and  two 
thumbs  npon  one  hand,  and  was  born  on  the  longest  night  of  the 
year.  My  christian  and  surname  begin  and  end  with  the  same 
letters.  I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields,  in  a  house  that  for  these 
fifty  years  has  been  always  tenanted  by  a  conjurer. 

"  If  you  had  been  in  company,  so  mnch  as  myself,  with  ordi- 
nary women  of  the  town,  you  must  know  that  there  are  many 
of  them  who,  every  day  in  their  Live  a  ^  upon  seeing  or  hearing  of 
any  thing  that  is  unexpected,  ery,  *  My  dream  is  out ;  *  and  can- 
not go  to  sleep  in  quiet  the  next  nighty  till  something  or  other 
has  happened,  which  has  expounded  the  vtmona  of  the  precedbg 
one.  There  are  others  who  are  in  very  great  pain  for  not  being 
able  to  recover  the  circumstances  of  a  dream,  that  made  strong 
impressions  upon  them  while  it  lasted.  In  shorty  sir,  there  are 
Si&ny  whose  waking  thoughts  aro  wholly  employed  on  their  sleep- 
ing ones.  For  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  this  curious  and  inquisi- 
tive part  of  my  fellow-subjectSj  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  tell 
those  persons  what  they  dreamt  of,  who  fancy  they  never  dream 
at  all.  %i  the  next  pkee,  I  shall  make  out  any  dream,  upon 
hearing  a  single  circumstance  of  it  \  and,  in  the  last  place,  shall 
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expound  to  them  the  good  or  bad  fortune  which  such  dreams 
portend.  If  they  do  not  presage  good  luck,  I  fiball  desire  nothing 
for  mj  pains  :  not  questioning,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who 
consult  me,  will  be  so  reasonable  as  to  afford  me  a  moderate  share 
out  of  any  considerable  estate,  profit,  or  emolument,  which  I  shall 
thus  discover  to  them.  I  interpret  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  on 
condition  that  their  names  may  be  inserted  in  public  advertise- 
ments, to  attest  the  truth  of  such  my  interpretations.  As  for 
people  of  quality,  or  others,  who  are  indisposed,  and  do  not  care 
to  come  in  person,  I  can  interpret  their  dreams  by  seeing  their 
water.  I  set  aside  one  day  in  a  week  for  lovers  ;  and  interpret 
by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman  who  is  turned  of  sixty,  after 
the  rate  of  half  a  crown  per  week,  with  the  usual  allowances  for 
good  luck.  I  have  several  rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up,  at 
reasonable  rates,  for  such  as  have  not  conveniences  for  dreaming 
at  their  own  houses. 

"  Titus  Trophonius.*' 
«  N,  B.     I  am  not  dumb."  O. 
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Defend! t  namerna,  JuncUeque  umbone  phaltngeib 

Jrv.  Sat  it  4«. 
Preserv'd  flx)xn  shame  by  numbers  on  our  side. 

There  is  something  very  sublime,  though  very  fanciful,  in 
Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that '  Truth  is  his 
body,  and  light  his  shadow.'  According  to  this  definition,  there 
is  nothing  so  contradictory  to  his  nature,  as  error  and  falsehood. 
The  Platonists  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Almighty's  aversion 
to  every  thing  which  is  false  and  erroneous,  that  tlipy  looked 
upon  truth  as  no  less  necessary  than  virtue,  to  qualify  a  human 
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soul  for  the  eDJojment  of  a  separate  state.  For  this  reason,  as 
the  J  recommended  moral  duties  to  qualify  and  season  the  will  for 
a  future  life,  so  they  prescribed  several  contemplations  and 
sciences  to  rectify  the  understanding.  Thus  Plato  has  called 
mathematical  demonstrations  the  cathartics  or  purgatives  of  the 
soul,  as  being  the  most  proper  means  to  cleanse  it  from  error, 
and  to  give  it  a  relish  of  truth ;  which  is  the  natural  food  and 
nourishment  of  the  understanding,  as  virtue  is  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  shewn  wherein  the  malig- 
nity of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in  proper  colours  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  ofifence.  I  shall  here  consider  one  particular  kind  of 
this  crime,  which  has  not  been  so  much  spoken  to ;  I  mean  that 
abominable  practice  of  party-lying.  This  vice  is  so  very  pre- 
dominant among  us  at  present,  that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  prin- 
ciples, who  docs  not  propagate  a  certain  system  of  lies.  The 
coffee-houses  are  supported  by  them,  the  press  is  choked  with 
them,  eminent  authors  live  upon  them.  Our  bottle-conversation 
is  so  infected  with  them,  that  a  party-lie,  is  grown  as  fashionable 
an  entertainment,  as  a  lively  catch  or  a  merry  story :  the  truth 
of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be  struck  dumb, 
were  this  fountain  of  discourse  dried  up.  There  is,  however,  one 
advantage  resulting  from  this  detestable  practice ;  the  very  ap- 
pearances of  truth  are  so  little  regarded,  that  lies  are  at  present 
discharged  in  the  air,  and  begin  to  hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear 
a  party-story  from  a  stranger,  we  consider  whether  he  is  a  Whig 
or  a  Tory  that  relates  it,  and  immediately  conclude  they  are 
words  of  course  in  which  the  honest  gentleman  designs  to  re- 
commend his  zeal,  without  any  concern  for  his  veracity.  A  man 
is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common  sense,  that  gives  credit  to  the 
relations  of  party-writers ;  nay,  his  own  friends  shake  their  heads 
at  him,  and  consider  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  officious 
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toolf  or  a  well-meaiiitig  ideot.     Wlien  U  waa  formcrlj  the  fajvtiicwi 
to  lnjsbantl  a  Itc^  and  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordinary  emer- 
gency^ it  generally  did  exceutiou,  and  was  not  a  little  sprriwa: 
to  the  fiwjtion  ttut  made  use  of  it:  bat  at  preaeut  eTt*ry 
1$  Epun  Uia  guard,  tbc  artifice  has  been  too  often  r^p^atcd  to 
effect. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men  of  probity,  who  wo' 
Hcom  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  tlieir  own  particular  advautage,  glfi 
80  readily  into  a  lie  when  it  is  become  the  yoiee  of  their  ^ction^ 
notwithstanding  they  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  it  &a  such.  How 
is  it  possible  for  those  who  are  men  of  honour  in  their  persdisa^ 
thus  to  become  notorious  liars  in  their  party  ?  If  wc  look  il^^ 
the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find^  I  think,  three  remsong  i^H 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  diseover  the  msufficienoy  of  the^  m- 
sons  to  justify  bo  criminal  a  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  tho  guilt  of  &  lie, 
and  consequently  the  punishmentj  may  bo  very  much  dtmiaished^ 
if  not  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  m 
it  Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too  heary  for 
one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  imaginations^  when  it  is  shared 
among  many.  But  in  this  ease  a  man  Tery  much  deeeivee  him* 
self;  guilt,  when  it  spreads  through  numbers,  is  not  so  prop«dj 
diTided  as  multiplied ;  every  one  is  criminal  in  proportion  to  tht 
offence  which  he  commits,  not  to  the  number  of  those  who  art  hit 
companions  in  it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty  lie  us  he«Tj 
upon  every  individual  of  an  offending  multitude,  as  thoy  would 
upon  any  single  person,  had  none  shared  with  him  in  the  offeom 
In  a  word,  the  division  of  guilt  is  like  that  of  matter ;  though  il 
may  not  be  separated  into  infinite  portions,  every  portiou  shall 
have  the  whole*ossence  of  matter  in  it,  and  consist  of  as  wmuj 
parts  as  the  whole  did  before  it  was  divided* 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multitudes,  who  join  in  a  liii, 
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cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the  guilt,  they  may  from  the 
shame  of  it.  The  scandal  of  a  lie  is  in  a  manner  lost  and  anni- 
hilated, when  diflfused  among  several  thousands ;  as  a  drop  of  the 
blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes,  when  mixed  and  con- 
fused in  a  considerable  body  of  water ;  the  blot  is  still  in  it, 
but  is  not  able  to  discover  itself.  This  is  certainly  a  very  great 
motive  to  several  party-offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they 
are  prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  reputation.  It  is 
enough  to  shew  the  weakness  of  this  reason,  which  palliates  guilt 
without  removing  it,  that  every  man  who  is  influenced  by  it  de- 
clares himself  in  effect  an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined  in  his  conduct 
neither '  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of 
true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of  religion. 

T^e  third  and  last  great  motive  for  men's  joining  in  a  popular 
falsehood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  called  it,  a  party-lie,  notwith- 
standing they  are  convinced  of  it  as  such,  is  the  doing  good  to  a 
cause  which  every  party  may  bo  supposed  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  meritorious.  The  imsoundness  of  this  principle  has  been 
so  often  exposed,  and  is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  man 
must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the  principles,  either  of  natural  re- 
ligion or  Christianity,  who  suffers  himself  to  be  guided  by  it. 
If  a  man  might  promote  the  supposed  good  of  his  country  by  the 
blackest  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  our  nation  abounds  more  in 
patriots  than  any  other  of  the  Christian  world.  When  Pompey 
was  desired  not  to  set  sail  in  a  tempest  that  would  hazard  his 
life,  ^  It  is  necessary  for  me  (says  he)  to  sail,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  live : '  every  man  should  say  to  himself,  with  the 

•  Neither.  The  disjunctive  "neither**  is  improperly  used,  when  more 
than  two  things  come  under  consideration.  The  author  should  either  have 
left  out — "  the  ruggestiont  of  true  honour"  or,  he  should  have  said,  "  «  not 
determined  by  the  dictates  of  his  oum  conscience,  the  suggestions  of  true  honour, 
or  the  principles  of  religion." — H. 
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same  spirit,  It  is  my  duty  to  speak  trath,  though  it  is  not  mj 
duty  to  be  in  an  office.  One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  this  point 
so  high  as  to  declare, '  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  though  he  were  sure 
to  gain  heaven  by  it.'  However  extravagant  such  a  protestation 
may  appear,  every  one  will  own,  that  a  man  may  say  very  reason- 
ably, *  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  if  he  were  sure  to  gain  hell  by  it;' 
or,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expression,  that  he  would  not 
tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by  it,  when  he  should  run 
the  hazard  of  losing  much  more  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
gain.  O. 
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Qais  non  Invenit  tarbft  quod  amaret  in  UUT 

Ovid.  An  Am.  1.  ITS. 

Who  could  M\  to  find, 

In  such  a  crowd,  a  mistreas  to  his  mind  ? 

"  Dear  Spec. 
*^  Finding  that  my  last  letter  took,  I  do  intend  to  continue 
mj  epistolary  correspondence  with  thee,  on  those  dear  con- 
founded creatures,  women.  Thou  knowest,  all  the  little  learning 
I  am  master  of  is  upon  that  subject ;  I  never  looked  in  a  book, 
but  for  their  sakes.  I  have  lately  met  with  two  pure  stories  for 
a  Spectator,  which  I  am  sure  will  please  mightily,  if  they  pass 
through  thy  hands.  The  first  of  them  I  found  by  chance  in  an 
English  book  called  Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  Dapperwit's 
window,  as  I  visited  him  one  morning.  It  luckily  opened  in  the 
place  where  I  met  tlie  following  account.  He  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  manner  among  the  Persians  to  have  several  fairs  in  the  king- 
dom, at  which  all  the  young  unmarried  women  were  annually  ex- 
posed to  sale.     The  men  who  wanted  wives  came  hither  to  pro*  • 
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vide  themselves ;  every  woman  was  given  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  the  money  which  she  fetched  laid  aside  for  the  public  use,  to 
be  employed  as  thou  shalt  hear  by  and  by.  By  this  means  the 
richest  people  had  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  culled  out  the 
most  extraordinary  beauties.  As  soon  as  the  fair  was  thus  picked, 
the  refuse  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  among  those 
who  could  not  go  to  the  price  of  a  beauty.  Several  of  these 
married  the  agreeables,  without  paying  a  farthing  for  them,  unless 
somebody  chanced  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in 
which  case  the  best  bidder  was  always  the  purchaser.  But  now 
you  must  know,  Spec,  it  happened  in  Persia,  as  it  does  in  our 
own  country,  that  there  were  as  many  ugly  women  as  beauties  or 
agreeables;  so  that  by  consequence,  after  the  magistrates  had 
put  off  a  great  many,  there  were  still  a  great  many  that  stuck 
upon  their  hands.  In  order,  therefore,  to  clear  the  market,  the 
mpney  which  the  beauties  had  sold  for,  was  disposed  of  among 
the  ugly ;  so  that  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  afford  to  have  a 
beauty  for  his  wife,  was  forced  to  take  up  with  a  fortune ;  the 
greatest  portion  being  always  given  to  the  most  deformed.  To 
this  the  author  adds,  that  every  poor  man  was  forced  to  live 
kindly  with  his  wife,  or  in  case  he  repented  of  his  bargain,  to  re- 
turn her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public  sale. 

"  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  this  occasion  is,  to 
establish  such  an  imaginary  fair  in  Great  Britain  :  thoii  couldst 
make  it  very  pleasant,  by  matching  women  of  quality  with  cob- 
lers  and  carmen,  or  describing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in 
great  ceremony,  shopkeepers  and  farmers'  daughters.  Though, 
to  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  am  confoundedly  afraid  that  as  the  love 
of  money  prevails  in  our  island  more  than  it  did  in  Persia,  we 
should  find  that  some  of  our  greatest  men  would  chuse  out  the 
portions,  and  rival  one  another  for  the  richest  piece  of  deformity ; 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  toasts  and  belles  would  be  bo^^^^ 
VOL.  v.— 22* 
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up  by  extravagant  heirs,  gamesters,  and  spendthrifts.  Thoa 
couldst  make  very  pretty  reflections  npon  this  occanon  in  honour 
of  the  Persian  politics,  who  take  care,  by  snch  marriages,  to  bean- 
tify  the  upper  part  of  the  species,  and  to  make  the  greatest  per- 
sons in  the  government  the  most  graceful.  But  this  I  shall  leave 
to  thy  judicious  pen. 

"  t  have  another  story  to  tell  thee,  which  I  likewise  met  in  a 
book.  It  seems  the  general  of  the  Tartars,  after  having  laid 
siege  to  a  strong  town  in  China,  and  taken  it  by  storm,  would  set 
to  sale  all  the  women  that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly,  "he 
put  each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and  after  having  thoroagfalj  con- 
sidered the  value  of  the  woman  who  was  inclosed,  marked  the 
price  that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the  sack.  There  were  a 
great  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  resorted  from  every  part,  with 
a  design  to  purchase,  which  they  were  to  do  unsight  unseen. 
The  book  mentions  a  merchant  in  particular,  who  observing 
one  of  the  sacks  to  be  marked  pretty  high,  bargained  for  it,  and 
carried  it  off  with  him  to  his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with  it 
upon  a  halfway  bridge,  he  was  resolved  to  take  a  survey  of  his 
purchase  :  upon  opening  tht  sack,  a  little  old  woman  popped  her 
head  out  of  it ;  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  so  great  a  rage,  that 
he  was  going  to  shoot  her  out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady,  how- 
ever, begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  her  story,  by  which  he  learn- 
ed that  she  was  sister  to  a  great  Mandarin,  who  would  infallibly 
make  the  fortune  of  his  brother-in-law  as  soon  as  he  should  know 
to  whose  lot  she  fell.  Upon  which  the  merchant  again  tied  her 
up  in  his  sack,  and  carried  her  to  his  house,  where  she  proved  an 
excellent  wife,  and  procured  him  all  the  riches  from  her  brother 
that  she  promised  him. 

"  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a  second  time,  I  could 
make  a  tolerable  vision  upon  this  plan.  I  would  suppose  all  the 
unmarried  women  in  Loudon  and  Westminster  brought  to  mar- 
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ket  in  sacks,  with  their  respective  prices  on  each  sack.  The  first 
sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  with  five  thousand  pound :  upon  the 
opening  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admirable  housewife,  of  an 
agreeable  countenance :  the  purchaser,  u^n  hearing  her  good 
qualities,  pays  down  her  price  very  cheerfully.  The  second  I 
would  open,  should  be  a  five  hundred  pound  sack :  the  lady  in  it, 
to  our  surprise,  has  the  fitce  and  person  of  a  toast:  as  we  are 
wondering  how  she  came  to  be  set  at  so  low  a  price,  we  hear  that 
she  would  have  been  valued  at  ten  thousand  pound,  but  that  the 
public  had  made  those  abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.  I 
would  afterwards  find  some  beautiful,  modest,  and  discreet  wo- 
man, that  should  be  the  top  of  the  market ;  and  perhaps  discover 
half-a-dozen  romps  tied  up  together  in  the  same  sack,  at  one  hun- 
dred pound  a-head.  The  prude  and  the  coquette  should  be 
valued  at  the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  go  off  the  bet- 
ter of  the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wouldst  like  such  a  vision,  had  I 
time  to  finish  it;  because,  to  talk  in  thy  own  way,  there  is  a 
moral  in  it  Whatever  thou  nj^yest  think  of  it,  piythee  do  not 
make  any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  letter,  as  thou  didst  for 
my  last  The  women  love  a  gay  limply  fellow,  and  are  never  an- 
gry at  the  railleries  of  one  who  is  their  own  admirer.  I  am  al- 
ways bitter  upon  them,  but  well  with  them. 

"Thine,  Honetcomb." 

0. 
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Leotorem  delMtudo  pariterqiM  i 

Hos.  An  Pott  SML 

Mixing  together  profit  and  delii^t 

There  is  nothing  which  we  receiye  with  so  muok  reloctaaoe 
as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  an 
affront  to  our  understanding,  and  treating  us  like  children  or 
ideots.  We  consider  the  instruction  as  an  implicit  censure,  and 
the  zeal  which  any  one  shews  for  our  good  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  a  piece  of  presumption  or  impertinence.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
the  person  who  pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  that  particular,  exer- 
cise a  superiority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason  for  it, 
but  that,  in  comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us  defective 
either  in  our  conduct  or  our  understanding.  For  these  reasons, 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agreeable ; 
and,  indeed,  all  the  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  among  one*another,  according  to  the  per- 
fection at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How  many  de- 
vices have  been  made  use  of,  \o  render  this  bitter  portion  palata- 
ble? some  convey  their  instructions  to  us  in  the  best  chosen 
words,  others  in  the  most  harmonious  numbers,  some  in  points  of 
wit,  and  others  in  short  proverbs. 

But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counsel,  I  think 
the  finest,  and  that  which  pleases  the  most  universally,  is  fable, 
in  whatsoever  shape  it  appears.  If  we  consider  this  way  of  in- 
structing or  giving  advice,  it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is  the 
least  shocking,  and  the  least  subject  to  those  exceptions  which  I 
have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  that 
upon  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe  we  advise  our- 
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selves.*  We  peruse  the  author  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and  con- 
sider the  precepts  rather  as  our  own  conclusions,  than  his  in- 
structioDs.  The  moral  insinuates  itself  imperceptibly,  we  are 
taught  by  surprise,  and  become  wiser  and  better  unawares.  ~  In 
short,  by  this  method  a  man  is  so  far  over-reached  as  to  think  he 
is  directing  himself,  whilst  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another, 
and  consequently  is  not  sensible  of  that  which  is  the  most  un- 
pleasing  circumstance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  pleased,  as  when  she 
exerts  herself  in  any  action  that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own 
perfections  and  abilities.  This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
soul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  fable :  for  in 
writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  every  thing  appears  to  him  like  a  discovery  of  his  own  ; 
he  is  busied  all  the  while  in  applying  characters  and  circumstan- 
ces, and  is  in  this  respect  both  a  reader  and  a  composer.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  such  occasions,  when  the  mind  is 
thus  pleased  with  itself,  and  amused  with  its  own  discoveries,  it 
is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  w^ich  is  the  occasion  of  dt. 
For  this  reason  the  Absalon  and  Achitophel  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  poems  that  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetry  is 
indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it  been  much  finer,  it  would  not  have  so 
much  pleased,  without  a  plan  which  gave  the  reader  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  his  own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  inoffensive,  that 
if  we  look  into  ancient  histories,  we  find  the  wise  men  of  old  very 

•  Ourtelves,  Two  small  inacoaraciet  in  this  sentence^  1.  Instead  of 
'*upon  reading  o/afahl^"  it  should  have  been,  "upon  the  reading  of"  or. 
'*  upon  reading  a  fabled — 2.  The  sentence  is  involved  and  complicated — 
"We  reflect  that — we  are  made  to  believe  that  we  advise  ourselves." — To 
conceal,  or  palliate  the  last  defect,  the  second  that  is  left  out,  but  must  be 
supplied  by  the  reader. — ^H. 
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often  chose  *  to  give  oounsel  to  their  kings  in  fitbles.  To  omit 
many  which  will  occur  to  every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  pretty 
instance  of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale,  which  I  do  ^  not  like 
the  worse  for  that  little  oriental  extravagance  which  is  mixed 
with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his  perpetoal 
wars  abroad,  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had  filled  his  dominions 
with  ruin  and  desolation,  and  half  unpeopled  the  Persian  empire. 
The  visier  to  this  great  sultan,  (whether  an  humourist  or  an 
enthusiast,  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have  learned  of  a 
certain  dervise  to  understand  the  language  of  birds,  so  that  then 
was  not  a  bird  that  could  open  his  mouth,  but  the  ^ier  knew 
what  it  was  he  said.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  emperor, 
in  their  return  from  hunting,  they  saw  a  couple  of  owls  upon  a 
tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall,  out  of  an  heap  of  rubbish.  '  I 
would  fain  know,'  says  the  sultan,  '  what  those  two  owls  are 
saying  to  one  another ;  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  give  me  an 
account  of  it.'  The  visier  approached  the  tree,  pretending  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon  his  return  to  the  sultan, 
*  Sir,'  says  he,  *  I  have  heard  part  of  their  conversation,  but  dare 
not  tell  you  what  it  is.'  The  sultan  would  not  bo  satisfied  with 
such  an  answer,  but  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word  every 
thing  that  the  owls  had  said.  <  You  must  know  then,'  said  the 
visier,  *  that  one  of  these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  dau^- 
ter,  between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The 
father  of  the  son  said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing, 

*  One  of  Dryden's  most  vigorous  satires.  It  was  in  this  that  he  drew 
his  celebrated  character  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  paying  off  in  a  fev 
lines  of  unequalled  force  and  point,  some  debts  of  long  standing.— Q. 


•  Chose.    To  avoid  the  fault  just  now  taken  notice  ot  we  might  say, 
'*chu9ing  to  give,"  Ac. — H. 
^  Which  J  do — which  is.    The  same  fault  again. — ^H. 
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<  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  marriage,  proyided  you  will  settle 
upon  your  daughter  fifty  rained  villages  for  her  portion.'  To 
which  the  father  of  the  daughter  replied,  ^  Instead  of  fifty,  I  will 
give  her  five  hundred,  if  you  please.  God  grant  a  long  life  to 
Sultan  Mahmoud;  whilst  he  reigns  oyer  us,  we  shall  never 
want  ruined  villages.'  * 

The  story  says,  the  sultan  was  so  touched  with  the  fable,  that 
he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
from  that  time  forward  consulted  the  good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most  ridiculous  piece  of 
natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  less  a  philosopher  than 
Democritus,  namely,  that*  if  the  blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he 
mentioned,  were  mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent  of 
such  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat  it  should  be  skilled 
in  the  language  of  birds,  and  understand  every  thing  they  said  to 
one  another.  Whether  the  dervise  abovementioned  might  not 
have  eaten  such  a  serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determination  of 
the  learned.  0. 

*  This  story,  as  I  collect  from  the  picture,  ia  in  the  superb  Persian 
MSi  in  the  public  library,  at  Cambridge. — C 

•  **7%ai — ^it  would  produce— of  such  virtue  that — **  Still  the  same 
iault  of  a  too  complicated  construction ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
this  paper  was  written  carelessly,  and  in  haste. — H. 
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-Afflate  Mt  nninlne  qiundo 


Jam  proploro  Dd 

YnMwTL6a 
When  all  the  god  camo  raahlng  on  her  loiiL 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  excellent  mmn  in 
holy  orders,  whom  I  hare  mentioned  more  than  once,  as  one  of 
that  society  who  assist  me  in  my  speculations.  It  is  a  '  Thought 
in  Sickness,'  and  of  a  very  serious  nature,  for  whieh  reason  I 
giye  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of  this  day. 

"  Sir, 

*^  The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me,  is  at  last 
grown  to  such  a  head,  that  it  must  quickly  make  an  end  of  me, 
or  of  itself.  You  may  imagine,  that  whilst  I  am  in  this  bad 
state  of  health,  there  are  none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with 
greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday's  papers.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  could  furnish  you  with  any  hints  for  that  day's  ente^ 
tainment.  Were  I  able  to  dress  up  several  thoughts  of  a  serious 
nature,  which  have  made  great  impressions  on  my  mind  during  a 
long  fit  of  sickness,  they  might  not  be  an  improper  entertainment 
for  that  occasion. 

"  Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  rise  in  the  mind  of 
a  sick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclination  to  consider  his  ap- 
proaching end,  there  is  none  more  natural  than  that  of  his  going 
to  appear  naked  and  unbodied  before  him  who  made  him.  .When 
a  man  considers,  that  as  soon  as  the  vital  union  is  dissolved,  he 
shall  see  that  Supreme  Being,  whom  he  now  contemplates  at  a 
distance,  and  only  in  his  works  *  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, 
when  by  some  faculty  in  the  soul  he  shall  apprehend  the  Dirins 
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Being,  and  be  more  sensible  of  his  presence,  than  we  are  now  of 
the  presence  of  any  object  which  the  eye  beholds,  a  man  must  be 
lost  in  carelessness  and  stupidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a 
thought.  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon  death,  has 
represented,  in  very  strong  and  lively  colours,  the  state  of  the 
soul  in  its  first  separation  from  the  body,  with  regard  to  that 
invisible  world  which  every  where  surrounds  us,  though  we  are 
not  able  to  discover  it  through  this  grosser  world  of  matter, 
which  is  accommodated  to  our  senses  in  this  life.  His  words 
are  as  follow. 

'  That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is  nothing  else 
but  our  putting  off  those  bodies,  teaches  us,  that  it  is  only  our 
union  to  these  bodies,  which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  other 
world  :  the  other  world  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  as  we 
may  imagine ;  the  throne  of  God,  indeed,  is  at  a  great  remove  from 
this  earth,  above  the  third  heavens,  where  he  displays  his  glory 
to  those  blessed  spirits  which  encompass  his  throne  ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  step  out  of  these  bodies,  we  step  into  the  other  world, 
which  is  not  so  properly  another  world,  (for  there  is  the  same 
heaven  and  earth  still,)  as  a  new  state  of  life.  To  live  in  these 
bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world ;  to  live  out  of  them,  is  to  remove 
into  the  next,  for  while  our  souls  are  confined  to  these  bodies, 
and  can  look  only  through  these  material  casements,  nothing 
but  what  is  material  can  affect  us ;  nay,  nothing  but  what  is 
so  gross,  that  it  can  reflect  light,  and  convey  the  shapes  and 
colours  of  things  with  it  to  the  eye  :  so  that  though  within  this 
visible  world,  there  be  a  more  glorious  scene  of  things  than  what 
appears  to  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  for  this  veil  of 
flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible  world  :  but  when  we  put  off 
these  bodies,  there  are  new  and  surprising  wonders  present 
themselves  to  our  view ;  when  these  material  spectacles  are  taken 
off,  the  soul,  with  its  own  naked  eyes,  sees  what  was  invisible 
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before :  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  world,  when  we  ean  see  it^ 
and  converse  with  it :  thus  St  Paol  tells  ns,  '  That  wh^i  wo 
are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;  bat  when 
we  are  absent  from  the  body,  we  are  present  with  the  Lord,' 
2  Cor.  5  J  6,  8.     And,  methinks,  this  is  enongh  to  cure  ns  of  ov 
fondness  for  these  bodies,  unless  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  be 
confined  to  a  prison,  and  to  look  through  a  grate  mil  our  lires, 
which  gives  us  but  a  very  narrow  prospect,  and  that  none  of  the 
best  neither,  than  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories  of  the 
world.     What  would  we  give  now  for  the  least  glimpse  of  that 
invisible  world,  which  the  first  step  we  take  out  of  these  bodies 
will  present  us  with  ?    There  are  such  things  as  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard;  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  :  death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  prospect, 
presents  us  with  a  new  and  more  glorious  world,  which  we  can 
never  see  while  we  arc  shut  up  in  flesh  ;  which  should  make  us 
as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the  film  off  of  oar 
eyes  which  hinders  our  sight.' 

"As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  affected 
with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  presence  of  that  Being, 
'  whom  none  can  see  and  live,'  he  must  be  much  more  affected, 
when  he  considers  that  this  Being  whom  he  appears  before,  will 
examine  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  reward  or  punish  him 
accordingly.  I  must  confess,  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme 
of  religion  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  can  possibly  sup- 
port the  most  virtuous  person  under  this  thought.  Let  a  man's 
innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so 
many  secret  sins,  so  many  human  frailties,  so  many  offences  of 
ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions,  that 
without  the  advantages  of  such  an  expiation  and  atonement  as 
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Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  cleared  before  his  Soyereign  Judge,  or  that  he  should  be  able 
to  '  Stand  in  his  sight.'  Our  holy  religion  suggests  to  us  the 
only  means  whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our  im- 
perfect obedience  accepted. 

''It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  haye  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  have  oomposed  during  this 
my  sickness. 

I. 
When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  see  my  Maker,  face  to  fSace^ 
O  how  shall  I  appear! 

n. 
If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mercy  may  be  sought^ 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrinks, 

And  trembles  at  the  thought; 

m. 
When  thou,  0  Lord,  shalt  stand  discloe'd 

In  majesty  severe. 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 
O  how  shall  I  appear  I 

IV. 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind, 

Who  does  her  sins  lament. 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent. 

»v. 
Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  hearty 

E'er  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  henr  my  Saviour's  dying  groans^ 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight 

VL 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 
Who  knows  thine  Only  Son  has  d/d 

To  make  her  pardon  sure. 
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'<  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  Monsieur  Bajla 
has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which  the  fkmoos  anther 
of  the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an  admirable  one,  that  turns  upon  a 
thought  of  the  same  nature.  If  I  could  have  done  it  justice  in 
English,  I  would  have  sent  it  you  translated ;  it  was  written  by 
Monsieur  Des  Barreauz,  who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  wits 
and  libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  last  years  was  aa  remarkaUe 
a  penitent. 

Grand  Dien,  tea  jugemens  Bont  remplis  d'equitA ; 

To Aj ours  tu  prens  plaiair  &  nous  6tre  propice : 

Mais  j'ai  tant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bont^ 

Ne  me  pardonnera,  sans  chequer  ta  Justice. 

Qui,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  raon  impidt^, 

Ne  lai.'^se  d  ton  ))i»uvoir  que  le  choiz  du  supplice  : 

Ton  interest  ft'oppose  ft.  ma  felicity, 

Et  ta  clemenco  mfinic  attend  que  je  perisse. 

Contente  ton  desir,  puis  qu'il  t'est  glorieux ; 

Offense  toy  des  pleura  qui  ooulent  de  mes  yeux; 

Tonne,  frappe,  il  est  temps,  rends  moi  guerre  pour  grnerre ; 

J'  adore  en  p^rissant  la  raison  qui  t'  aigrit, 

Mais  dessus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnere, 

Qui  ne  soit  tout  couvert  du  sang  de  Jesus  Christ. 

"  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to  you,  I  desire  yen 
would  place  them  in  a  proper  light ;  and  am  ever,  with  greil 
sincerity, 

"  Sir,  Your's,"  &o.  O. 
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Hea  pletas  I  hea  priflca  fides  !- 


YiBO.  JEn,  Ti  87B. 
Mirror  of  andent  fidth 
XJndAonted  worth  I  inviolable  truth  t 

DSTDBT. 

We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  uews  at  our  club,  which 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not  but  my 
readerd  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To 
keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead.^ 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the  country,  after  a  few 
weeks  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  a  letter  from  one  of 
his  correspendents  in  those  parts,  that  informs  him  the  old  man 
caught  a  cold  at  the  county  sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  pro- 
moting an  address  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he  succeeded 
according  to  his  wishes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a  whig 
justice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir  Hoger^s  enemy  and  antago- 

*  "  Mr.  Addison  was  so  fond  of  this  character  that  a  little  before  he 
laid  down  the  '  Spectator '  (foreseeing  that  some  nimble  gentleman  would 
catch  up  his  pen  the  moment  he  quitted  it)  he  said  to  our  intimate  friend, 
with  a  certain  warmth  in  his  expression  which  he  was  not  often  guilty  o( 
*  ril  kill  Sir  Roger  that  nobody  else  may  murder  him.' " — 7%«  Bee  p.  26. 

On  this  Chalmers  sensibly  remarks,  that  "  the  killing  of  Sir  Roger  has 
been  sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  supposing  that  Addison  despatched 
him  in  a  fit  of  anger :  for  the  work  was  about  to  close,  and  it  appeai*ed 
necessary  to  close  the  club ;  but  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  concerning  this  circumstance,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  it  produced 
a  paper  of  transcendent  excellence  in  all  the  graces  of  simplicity  and 
pathos.  There  is  not  in  our  language  any  assumption  of  character  more 
faithful  than  that  of  the  honest  butler ;  nor  a  more  irresistible  stroke  of 
nature  than  the  circumstance  of  the  book  received  by  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port" 

Budgell's  story  is  another  version  of  the  reason  Cervantes  ga¥e  for  kill- 
ing hit  hero ; — para  mifola  nacio  Don  Qmxote,  y  yo  para  el.  Shakespere's 
motive  for  the  early  death  of  Mercutio,  in  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 
has  been  accounted  for  by  a  similar  fiction. — * 
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nist.  I  have  letters  both  from  the  chaplain  and  Captain  Sentrj 
which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are  filled  with  many  partionlan 
to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  man.  I  haye  likewise  a  letter 
from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much  care  of  me  last  summer  wboi 
I  was  at  the  knight^s  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler  mentioos, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  several  oiroumstances  the  others 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  eopj  of  hii 
letter,  without  any  alteration  or  diminution. 

"  Honoured  Sir, 
<^  Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's  good  finend,  1 
could  not  forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  news  of  hia  death, 
which  has  afflicted  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  8e^ 
vants,  who  loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our  lives. 
I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  last  county  sessions,  where 
he  would  go  to  sec  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman,  and  her 
fatherless  children,  that  had  been  wronged  by  a  neighbonrii^ 
gentleman  ;  for  you  know  my  good  master  was  always  the  poor 
man^s  friend.     Upon  his  coming  home,  the  first  complaint  he 
made  was,  that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  aUe 
to  touch  a  sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  custom; 
and  you  know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it.     From  that 
time  forward  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  still  kept  a  good 
heart  to  the  last.     Indeed  we  were  once  in  great   hopes  of  his 
recovery,  upon  a  kind  message  that  was  sent  him  from  the  widow 
lady  whom  he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years  of  his  lifs; 
but  this  only  proved  a  lightning  before  his  death.     He  has  be- 
queathed to  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  ned[ 
lace,  and  a  couple  of  silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  which  be- 
longed to  my  good  old  lady  his  mother  :  he  has  bequeathed  the 
fine  white  gelding,  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his 
chaplain,  because  he  thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him,  and  has 
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left  you  all  his  books.  He  has,  moreover,  bequeathed  to  the 
chaplain  a  very  pretty  tenemeiit  with  good  lands  about  it.  It 
being  a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourn- 
ing, to  every  man  in  the  parish,  a  great  frize  coat,  and  to  every  wo- 
man a  black  riding-hood.  It  was  a  most  moving  sight  to  see  him 
take  leave  of  his  poor  servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity, 
whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak  a  word  for  weeping.  As  we 
most  of  us  are  grown  grey-headed  in  our  dear  master's  service, 
he  has  left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which  we  may  live  very 
comfortably  upon  the  remaining  part  of  our  day&  He  has  be- 
queathed a  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge,  and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish,  that  he 
has  left  money  to  build  a  steeple  to  the  church ;  for  he  was 
heard  to  say  some  time  ago,  that  if  he  lived  two  years  longer, 
Goverley  church  should  have  a  steeple  to  it.  The  chaplain  tells 
every  body  that  he  made  a  very  good  end,  and  never  speaks  of 
him  without  tears.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  direc- 
tions, among  the  family  of  the  Coverlies,  on  the  left  hand  of  his 
father  Sir  Arthur.  The  coffin  was  carried  by  six  of  his  tenants, 
and  the  pall  held  up  by  six  of  the  quorum :  the  whole  parish 
followed  the  corpse  with  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning 
suits ;  the  men  in  frize,  and  the  women  in  riding-hoods.  Cap- 
tain Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has  taken  jgossession  of  the 
hall-house,  and  the  whole  estate.'     When  my  old  master  saw 

»  The  544th  number  of  the  "Spectator**  (Nov.  24th,  1712)  contains  a 
letter  from  the  new  esquire,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  cannot  reflect  upon  his 
(Sir  Roger's)  character  but  I  am  confirmed  in  the  truth  which  I  have,  I 
think,  heard  spoken  at  the  club ;  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  warm  and  well 
disposed  heart,  with  a  very  small  capacity,  is  highly  superior  in  human 
society  to  him  who  with  the  greatest  talents  is  cold  and  languid  in  his 
affections.  But,  alas  I  why  do  I  make  a  difficulty  in  speaking  of  my 
worthy  ancestor's  failings  f  His  little  absurdities  and  incapacity  for  the 
conversation  of  the  politest  men  are  dead  with  him,  and  his  greater  quali- 
ties are  even  now  useful  to  him.    I  know'not  whether  by  naming  those 
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him,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  ud 
wished  him  joy  of  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  dealing 
him  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  several  legacies, 
and  the  gifts  of  charity,  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  as  qnii- 
rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain  troly  seems  a  oourteoiis 
man,  though  he  says  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  thooe  whom 
my  master  loved,  and  shews  ^eat  kindness  to  the  old  house-dog, 
that  you  know  my  poor  master  was  so  fond  of  It  would  have 
gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature 
made  on  the  day  of  my  master ^s  death.'  He  has  never  joyed 
himself  since ;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It  was  the  melanoholieit 
day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  happened  in  Woroestershim 
This  being  all  from 

"  Honoured  Sir,  your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

"  Edward  Biscxnr." 

"  P.  S.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before  he  died,  tlitt 
a  book  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the  carrier,  should  be  given  to 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  in  his  name. 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's  manner*  of 
writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon 
the  reading  of  it,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club.     Sir  An- 

disabilities  I  do  not  enhance  his  merit,  since  he  has  left  behind  him  •  rt- 
putation  in  his  country  which  would  be  worth  the  pains  of  the  wiMit 
man's  whole  life  to  arrive  at" — "  I  have  continued  all  Sir  Roger's  serrant^ 
except  such  as  it  was  a  relief  to  dismiss  unto  little  livings  within  mj 
manor ;  those  who  are  in  a  list  of  the  good  Knight's  own  hand  to  be  tak<i 
care  of  by  mc,  I  have  quartered  upon  such  as  have  taken  new  leases  of 
me,  and  added  so  many  advantaG:es  during  the  lives  of  the  persons  so  qotf- 
tered,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  those  whom  they  are  joined  with  to  cherish 
and  befriend  them  on  all  occasions." — * 

•  The  poor  butler's  manner.  As  if  that  manner  was  not  the  very  thing 
that  melts  us.  There  is  a  little  vanity  in  this  apology  for  the  po<yr  6irf- 
ler. — H. 
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drew  opening  the  book,  found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  par- 
liament. There  was,  in  particular,  the  act  of  uniformity,  with 
some  passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger^s  own  hand.  Sir  An- 
drew found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points,  which  he 
had  disputed  with  Sir  Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the 
club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  merry  at  such  an  inci- 
dent on  another  occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  hand- 
writing, burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  into  his  pocket  Gap- 
tain  Sentry  informs  me,  that  the  knight  has  left  rings  and  mourn- 
ing for  every  one  in  the  club.  0. 
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Inde  hominam  pecudamqae  geniu,  Titeqne  volantam, 
Et  qosB  marmoreo  fert  monatn  sub  nqaore  pontoa. 

Vmo.  JEn,  tL  TSa 
Hence  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtain. 
And  birds  <^  air,  and  monsters  of  the  main. 

Dbtdsk. 

Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
material  world,  by  which  I  mean '  that  system  of  bodies,  into  which 
nature  has  so  curiously  worked  the  mass  of  dead  matter,  with  the 
several  relations  which  those  bodies  bear  to  one  another ;  there 
is  still,  methinks,  something  more  wonderful  and  surprising  in 
contemplations  on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean  all  those 
animals  with  which  every  part  of  the  universe  is  furnished.  The 
material  world  is  only  the  shell  of  the  universe :  the  world  of  life 
are  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world  which  lie  the 
nearest  to  us,  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  our  observations  and 

*  By  which  I  mean.    He  had  better  have  said — or — and  so  below,  after 


'  JSy  wntc/i  I  meat 
'  uxn-ld  of  lifer ^U. 


VOL.   V. — ^ 
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inquiries,  it  is  amaziDg  to  consider  the  infinity  of  animals  with 
which  it  is  stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peopled:  cTeiy 
green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is  scarce  a  single 
humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal^  in  which 
our  glasses  do  not  discover  myriads  of  living  oreatnrea  The 
surface  of  animals  is  also  covered  with  other  animals,  which  are, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  basis  of  other  animals  that  lire  *  npon  it; 
nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid  bodies,  as  in  marble  itaelfi  innu- 
merable cells  and  cavities  that  nro  crowded  with  snch  imperoep- 
tiblc  inhabitants,  as  are  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of  nature, 
we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming  with  nopiberless  kinds 
of  living  creatures  :  we  find  every  mountain  and  marsh,  wilde^ 
ness  and  wood,  plentifully  stocked  with  birds  and  beasts,  and 
every  part  of  matter  afford ing  proper  necessaries  and  convenien- 
cies  for  the  livelihood  of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,*  draws  a  very  good 
argument  from  this  consideration,  for  the  peopling  of  evcrj 
planet ;  as,  indeed,  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the  analogy  of 
reason,  that  if  no  part  of  matter  which  we  are  acquainted  witli, 
lies  waste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies  which  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  should  not  be  desert  and  unpeopled,  but  rather 
that  they  should  be  furnished  with  being  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which  arc  endowed 
with  perception,  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away  upon  dead  mat- 
ter, any  further  than  as  it  is  subservient  to  beings  which  are  con- 
scious of  their  existence.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  bodies 
which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  matter  is  only  made  as  the 

*  FoDtcuelle. 


■  Which  are — ^^Mive."    This  complicated  construction,  though  against 
rule,  has  n  grnoo  hore. — IT. 
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basis  and  support  of  animals,  and  there  is  no  more  of  the  one, 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature,  that  it 
seems  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  existence  upon  every  degree 
of  perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a  speculation,  which  I  have  often 
pursued  with  great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther 
upon  it,  by  considering  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings  which 
comes  within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  some  living  creatures  which  are  raised  but  just 
above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  species  of  shell-fish, 
which  are  formed  in  the  fashion  of  a  cone,  that  grow  *  to  the  sur- 
£Eu;e  of  several  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their  being  sev- 
ered from  the  place  where  they  grow.  There  are  many  other 
creatures  but  one  remove  from  these,  which  have  no  other  sense 
besides  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others  have  still  an  additional 
one  of  hearing ;  others  of  smell,  and  others  of  sight.  It  is  won- 
derful to  observe,  by  what  a  gradual  progress  the  world  of  life 
advances  through  a  prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  crea- 
ture is  formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its  senses ;  and  even  among 
these,  there  is  such  a  different  degree  of  perfection  in  the  sense, 
which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears  in  another,  that  though 
the  sense  in  different  animals  be  distinguished  by  the  same  com- 
mon denomination,  it  seems  almost  of  a  different  nature.  If, 
after  this,  we  look  into  the  several  inward  perfections  of  cunning 
and  sagacity,  or  what  we  generally  call  instinct,  we  find  them 
rising  after  the  same  manner,  imperceptibly  one  above  another, 
and  receiving  additional  improvements  according  to  the  species  in 
which  they  are  implanted.  This  progress  in  nature  is  so  very 
gradual,  that  the  most  perfect  of  an  inferior  species  comes  very 
near  to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which  is  immediately  above  it. 

'  That  grow.  Better,  and  grow — '*  and  immediately  dte,*" — read — "  but 
immediately  die,*' — H. 
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Tho  exaberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, whose  mercy  extends  to  all  his  works,  is  plainly  seen,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  from  his  having  made  so  very  little  matter,  at 
least  what  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not  swarm  with 
life  :  nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the 
multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  species  of 
animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
existence ;  he  has,  therefore,  specified,  in  his  creation,  every  de- 
gree of  life,  every  capacity  of  being.  The  whole  chasm  in  nature, 
from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures, 
rising  one  over  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that 
the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one  species  to  another, 
are  almost  insensible.  The  intermediate  space  is  so  well  hus- 
banded and  managed,  that  there  is  scarce  a  degree  of  perception 
which  does  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is 
the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  the  divine  Being,  more  manifested  in 
this  his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I  have  already  mention* 
ed,  which  seems  very  naturally  deducible  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations. If  the  scale  of  Being  rises  by  such  a  regular  pro- 
gress, so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  suppose  that 
it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings  which  are  of  a 
superior  nature  to  him ;  since  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  space 
and  room  for  different  degrees  and  perfection,  between  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  man,  than  between  man  and  the  most  despicable 
insect.  This  consequence  of  so  great  a  variety  of  beings  which 
are  superior  to  us,  from  that  variety  which  is  inferior  to  us,  is 
made"  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  here  set  down, 
after  having  premised,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  such  infinite 

•  Tfiis  consequence — is  made.  To  make  a  consequence  is  strange  Enirlish: 
and,  ihe  consequence  of  so  great  a  varieti/f  <fec.  is  almost  as  strange.  He  might 
have  said,  more  briefly  and  properl)' — TTiis  conclusion  is  arawn  6y  iff. 
Locke,  <tc. — IL 
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room  between  man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  exert 
itself  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  filled  up,  since 
there  will  be  still  an  infinite  gap  or  distance  between  the  highest 
created  being,  and  the  power  which  produced  him. 

^  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  intelligent  creatures 
above  us,  than  there  are  of  sensible  and  material  below  us,  is  pro- 
bable to  me  from  hence ;  that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  we 
see  no  chasms,  or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us,  the  descent 
is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  <;ontinued  series  of  things,  that  in  each  re- 
move, differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that 
have  wings,  and  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  regions :  and  there 
are  some  birds,  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water  ;  whose  blood 
is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupu- 
lous are  allowed  them  on  fish-days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of 
kin  both  to  birds  and  beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between 
both :  amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  toge- 
ther ;  seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  porpoises  have  the  warm 
blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog ;  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently 
reported  of  mermaids  and  sea-men.  There  are  some  brutes,  that 
seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reason,  as  some  that  are 
called  men ;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  near- 
ly joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest 
of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  be- 
tween them :  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  most  inor- 
ganical  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  every  where  that  the  several 
species  are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almost  insensible  de- 
grees. And  when  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  mag- 
nificent harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  great  design  and  infi- 
nite goodness  of  the  architect,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should 
also,  by  gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his  infi- 
nite perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from  us  down« 
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wards :  which,  if  it  he  prohahle,  we  have  reason  then  to  be  per- 
suaded, that  there  are  far  more  species  of  creatures  above  us, 
than  there  are  beneath ;  we  being  in  degrees  of  perfection  much 
more  remote  from  the  infinite  Being  of  Gk>d,  than  we  are  from 
the  lowest  state  of  Being,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to 
nothing.  And  yet  of  all  those  distinct  species,  We  have  no  dear 
distinct  ideas.' 

In  this  system  of  Being,  4liere  is  no  creature  so  wonderful  in 
its  nature,  and  which  so  much  deserves  our  particular  attention, 
as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  space  between  the  animal  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  is  that  link 
in  the  chain  of  beings  which  has  been  often  termed  the  Nexus 
utritesque  Mundi.  So  that  he,  who  in  one  respect  being  associ- 
ated with  angels  and  arch-angels,  may  look  upon  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfection  as  his  father,  and  the  highest  order  of  spirits  as  his 
brethren,  may  in  another  respect  say  to  corruption,  "  Thou  art 
my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  mj  sister." 

O. 
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-Nunc  augur  Apollo, 


Nunc  Lycis  sortes,  nunc  et  Jove  missus  ab  ipso 
Intcrpres  dlvftm  fert  horrida  jossaper  auras. 

Scilicet  is  superis  labor 

ViK«.  iv.  8Td. 
Now  Lyclan  lot%  and  now  tbe  Delian  God, 
Now  Hermes  Isemploy'd  from  Jove's  abode, 
To  warn  him  hence ;  as  if  the  peaceful  state 
Of  heav'niy  pow'rs  were  touched  with  human  flite  I 

Dbtdxx. 

I  AM  always  highly  delighted  with  the  discovery  of  any  risiDg 
genius  among  my  countrymen.  For  this  reason  I  have  read  over, 
with  great  pleasure,  the  late  miscellany  published  by  Mr.  Pope, 
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in  which  there  are  many  excellent  oompositions  of  that  ingenions 
gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure  of  the  same  kind,  in  perusing 
a  poem  that  is  just  published  '  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace,' '  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  such  a  reward  from  its  patrons,  as 
80  noble  a  performance  deserves.  I  was  particularly  well-pleased 
to  find  that  the  author  had  not  amused  himself  with  fables  out  of 
the  Pagan  theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any  thing  of  this 
nature,  he  alludes  to  it  only  as  to  a  &ble. 

Many  of  our  modem  authors,  whose  learning  very  often  ex  , 
tends  no  farther  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  do  not  know  how  to 
celebrate  a  great  man,  without  mixing  a  parcel  of  school-boy  tales 
with  the  recital  of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine  ^ 
woman,  among  the  authors  of  this  class,  you  shall  see  that  it 
turns  more  upon  Venus  or  Helen,  than  on  the  party  concerned. 
I  have  known  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  great  hero  highly  commend- 
ed ;  but  upon  asking  to  hear  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  the 
admirer  of  it  has  repeated  to  me  a  speech  of  Apollo,  or  descrip- 
tion of  Polypheme.  At  other  times  when  I  have  searched  for 
the  actions  of  a  great  man  who  gave  a  subject  to  the  writer,  I 
have  been  entertained  with  the  exploits  of  a  river-god,  or  have 
been  forced  to  attend  a  fury  in  her  mischievous  progress,  from 
one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we  are  at  school,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Pagan  the- 
ology, and  may  be  allowed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram 
with  a  heathen  god ;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly  panegyric, 
that  should  carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of  truth,  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  have  recourse  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junes.* 

'  By  TickelL  "  The  tendency  of  this  poem  was  to  reclaim  the  nation 
from  the  pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity."  Dr.  Johnson's 
Lives  of  English  Poets,  Vol  ill  p.  173.  8vo.  1781.— V.  Tatler,  No.  106,  and 
47.    Note  on  T.  Spindle.— C. 

•  The  way  of  writing,  here  very  justly  condemned,  sprung  up  with  the 
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No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  no  thought  can 
be  just  which  is  not  founded  in  truth,  or  at  least  in  that  which 
passes  for  such.' 

In  mock-heroic  poems,  the  use  of  the  heathen  mythology  is 
not  only  excusable  but  graceful,  because  it  is  the  design  of  such 
compositions  to  divert,  by  adapting  the  fabulous  machines  of  the 
ancients  to  low  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  by  ridiculing  such 
kinds  of  machinery  in  modern  writers.  If  any  are  of  opinioii| 
that  there  is  a  necessity  of  admitting  these  classical  legends  into 
our  serious  compositions,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  poetical 
turn;  I  would  recommend  to  their  consideration  the  Pastorals  of 
Mr.  Phillips.  One  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  this 
kind  of  poetry  to  have  subsisted  ^  without  fauns  and  satyrs,  wood- 
nymphs  and  water-nymphs,  with  all  the  tribe  of  rural  deities. 
But  we  see  he  has  given  a  new  life,  and  a  more  natural  beauty  to 
this  way  of  writiog,  by  substituting  in  the  place  of  these  anti- 
quated fables,  the  superstitious  mythology  which  prevails  among 
the  shepherds  of  our  own  country. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  heroes,  by  inte^ 
weaving  the  actions  of  deities  with  their  achievements ;  but  for  a 
Christian  author  to  write  in  the  Pagan  creed,  to  make  prince 
Eugene  a  favourite  of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
between  Bellona  and  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  would  be  down- 
right puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a  poet  that  is  past  sixteen. 

revival  of  letters;  and  vras  to  be  expccterl  in  that  state  of  thinj^  when 
every  poet  was,  in  effect,  a  sehool-boy :  when  those  agreeable  stories  uf 
the  ragan  gods,  were  new  to  most  people,  and  the  knowTedice  of  them  gave 
so  much  distinction.  But  this  puerile  mode  of  writing  would  not  have  con- 
tinued to  Mr.  Addison's  days,  if  Mr.  Waller  had  not  made  it  his  own,  aod 
set  it  off  with  the  utmost  pjrace  and  ins:enuity. — H. 

•  Oral  least  in  that  which  pauses  fornuck.  This  tfxr^p^ion,  which  most 
be  admitted,  reduces  the  general  rule  of  Bouhours  and  the  French  critici» 
from  whom  Mr.  Addison  took  it,  to  just  nothing:  for  what  is  that  tboaght, 
which  in  the  hands  of  an  able  writer,  may  not  be  so  turned,  a&  to  pauUf 
truth,  with  most  readers! — H. 

k  Without  doubt  "  to  «*6««^"--H. 
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It  is  want  of  sufficient  elevation  in  a  genius  to  describe  realities, 
and  place  them  in  a  shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourse 
to  such  trifling  antiquated  fables;  as  a  man  may  write  a  fine 
description  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo,  that  does  not  know  how  to  draw 
the  character  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.^ 

In  order,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  absurd  practice,  I 
shall  publish  the  following  edict,  by  virtue  of  that  spectatorial 
authority  with  which  I  stand  invested. 

"  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all  appearance, 
drawing  near,  being  informed  that  there  are  several  ingenious 
persons  who  intend  to  shew  their  talents  on  so  happy  an  occasion, 
and  being  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  e£fusion 
of  nonsense,  which  we  have  good  cause  to  apprehend ;  I  do  hereby 
strictly  require  every  person,  who  shall  write  on  this  subject,  to 
remember  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  to  sacrifice  his  catechism 
to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect  of  him  in  the  first 
place,  to  make  his  own  poem  without  depending  upon  Phoebus 
for  any  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one  of  the  muses 
by  name.  I  do  likewise  positively  forbid  the  sending  of  Mercury 
with  any  particular  message  or  dispatch  relating  to  the  peace,  and 
shall  by  no  means  suffer  Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the  shape  of 
any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in  this  great  work.  I  do  further 
declare,  that  I  shall  not  allow  the  Destinies  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands  who  have  been  slain  in  the 
late  war,  being  of  opinion  that  all  such  deaths  may  be  very  well 
accounted  for  by  the  Christian  system  of  powder  and  ball.  I  do 
therefore  strictly  forbid  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man's  life 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear,  that  Neptune 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his  hands,  in  several  poems 

'  V.  vol.  L  p.  196,  note.— G. 
VOL.  V. — 28* 
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which  we  may  now  suppose  are  upon  the  anvil,*  I  do  also  prohibit 
his  appearance,  unless  it  be  done  in  metaphor,  simile,  or  anj  yery 
short  allusion,  and  that  even  here  he  be  not  permitted  to  enter, 
but  with  great  caution  and  circumspection.  I  desire  that  the 
same  rule  may  be  extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of  heathen 
gods,  it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames  in 
which  Jupiter  thunders,  or  exercises  any  other  act  of  authority 
which  does  not  belong  to  him  :  in  short,  I  expect  that  no  Pagan 
agent  shall  be  introduced,  or  any  fact  related  which  a  man  cannot 
give  credit  to  with  a  good  conscience.  Provided  always,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
to  several  of  the  female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  shall  be  still 
left  in  full  possession  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  written."  O. 
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Slngala  qiueqiie  locum  teneant  sortiU  decenter. 

Hob.  An  Poet  92L 

Let  every  thing  hftve  Its  due  place. 

BoAcoimoN. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  several  late  disputes  concerning  rank  and 
precedence,  I  could  not  forbear  amusing  myself  with  some  obser 
vations,  which  I  have  made  upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this 
great  particular.  By  the  learned  world  I  here  mean  at  large,  aU 
those  who  are  any  way  concerned  in  works  of  literature,  whether 
in  the  writing,  printing,  or  repeating  part.  To  begin  with  th^ 
writers ;  I  have  observed  that  the  author  of  a/o/to,  in  all  oompa- 

*  Upon   the   atocka,  had  been   better  in  this  plaoe    for  an  obTums 
reason. — ^H. 
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nies  and  conversations,  sets  himself  above  the  author  of  a  quarto  ; 
the  author  of  a  quarto  above  the  author  of  an  octavo;  and  so  on, 
by  a  gradual  descent  and  subordination,  to  an  author  in  tu^enty- 
fours.  This  distinction  is  so  well  observed,  that  in  an  assembly 
of  the  learned,  I  have  seen  a /a/k^ writer  place  himself  in  an 
elbow-chair,  when  the  author  of  a  dtiodecimo  has,  out  of  a  just 
deference  to  his  superior  quality,  seated  himself  upon  a  squab. 
In  a  word,  authors  are  usually  ranged  in  company  after  the  same 
manner  as  their  works  are  upon  a  shelf. 

The  most  minute  pocket-author,,  hath  beneath  him  the  writers 
of  all  pamphlets,  or  works  that  are  only  stitched.  As  for  a  pam- 
phleteer, he  takes  place  of  none  but  of  the  authors  of  single  sheets, 
and  of  that  fraternity  who  publish  their  labours  on  certain  days, 
or  on  every  day  of  the  week.  I  do  not  find  that  the  precedenoy 
among  the  individuals,  in  this  latter  class  of  writers,  is  yet 
settled.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a  regard  to  the  cere- 
monial which  prevails  in  the  learned  world,  that  I  never  presumed 
to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer  till  my  daily  papers  were  gathered 
into  those  two  first  volumes,  which  have  already  appeared.^ 
After  which  I  naturally  jumped  over  the  heads  not  only  of  all 
pamphleteers,  but  of  every  octavo  writer  in  Great-Britain,  that 
had  written  but  one  book.  I  am  also  informed  by  my  bookseller, 
that  six  octavos  have  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  SifoliOj  which  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  because  I  would 

'  Nov.  6,  1712.  The  two  first  volumes  of  the  Spectator  were  now 
published.  Addison  does  not  here  acknowledge  himself  concerned  in  the 
Tatler,  or  allude  to  it :  but  all  the  four  volumes  of  the  lucubrations  of  J. 
Bickerstaff  were  at  this  time  delivered  to  the  subscribers.  See  No.  581, 
adfinem, — C. 

*  /«  yet  tettled,  Humorously,  perhaps  modestly,  said.  But^  there  was 
no  doubt^  in  the  writer^s  time,  about  that  precedency :  at  leasts  there  can 
be  none  now. — ^H. 
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not  have  the  learned  world  surprised,  if,  after  the  pnUieation  of 
half-a-dozen  volumes,  I  take  my  place  accordingly.  When  my 
scattered  forces  are  thus  rallied,  and  reduced  into  regular  bodies, 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  make  no  despicable  figure  at  the  head 
of  them. 

Whether  these  rules,  which  have  been  reoeived  time  out  of 
mind  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  were  not  originally  estab- 
lished with  an  eye  to  our  paper  manufacture,  I  shall  leave  to  the 
discussion  of  others,  and  shall  only  remark  further  in  this  place, 
that  all  printers  and  booksellers  take  the  wall  of  one  another, 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  merits  of  the  authors  to  whom 
they  respectively  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which  is  settled 
amoDg  the  three  learned  professions/  by  the  wisdom  of  our  laws. 
I  need  not  here  take  notice  of  the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  everj 
doctor  in  each  of  these  professions,  who  are  all  of  them,  though 
not  so  high  as  knights,  yet  a  degree  above  squires ;  this  last  order 
of  men  being  the  illiterate  body  of  the  nation)  are  consequently 
thrown  together  into  a  class  below  the  three  learned  professions. 
I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of  several  rural  squires,  whose 
reading  does  not  rise  so  high  as  to  the  present  state  of  England, 
and  who  are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  them.  Their  want  of  loamii^ 
which  has  planted  them  in  this  station,  may  in  some  measure 
extenuate  their  misdemeanour ;  and  our  professors  ought  to  par- 
don them  when  they  offend  in  this  particular,  considering  that 
they  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or,  as  we  usually  say,  do  not 
know  their  right-hand  from  their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who  are  retainers  to  the 

In  some  imiTersities,  that  of  Dublin  in  particular,  they  have  docton 
of  music,  who  take  rank  after  the  doctors  of  the  thre^  learned  professiooi^ 
and  above  esquires.— C. 
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learned  world,  and  who  regulate  themselves  upon  all  occasions 
by  several  laws  peculiar  to  their  body.  I  mean  the  players  or 
actors  of  both  sexes.  Among  these  it  is  a  standing  and  uncon- 
troverted  principle,  that  a  tragedian  always  takes  place  of  a 
comedian  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  the  merry  drolls  who  make 
us  laugh  are  always  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in 
every  entertainment  give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin.  It 
is  a  stage  maxim,  ^  Once  a  king,  and  always  a  king.'  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  thought  very  absurd  in  Mr.  BullocS,  notwith- 
standing the  height  and  gracefulness  of  his  person,  to  sit  at  the 
right-hand  of  a  hero,  though  he  were  but  five-foot  high.  The 
same  distinction  is  observed  among  the  ladies  of  the  theatre. 

Queens  and  heroines  preserve  their  rank  in  private  conver- 
sation, while  those  who  are  waiting-women  and  maids  of  honour 
upon  the  stage,  keep  their  distance  also  behind  the  scenes. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all  writers  of 
tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be  seated,  served,  or  saluted, 
before  comic-writers:  those  who  deal  in  tragicomedy  usually 
taking  their  seats  between  the  authors  of  either  side.  There  has 
been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency  between  the  tragic  and  heroic 
poets.  Aristotle  would  have  the  latter  yield  the  pas  to  the  for- 
mer, but  Mr.  Dryden  and  many  others  would  never  submit  to 
this  decision.  Burlesque  writers  pay  the  same  deference  to  the 
heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their  serious  brothers  in  the  drama. 

By  this  short  table  of  laws,  order  is  kept  up,  and  distinction 
preserved  in  the  whole  republic  of  letters.  0. 
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No.  680.     FRroAY,  NOVEMBER  7. 

Sio  yiBom  Yeneri;  col  placet  impans 
Fonnas  atqne  anlmoe  sab  Jnga  aboiea 
Sbto  mittere  cam  Joco. 

Hob.  1  Od.  zxzffi.  la 
Tbna  Yanna  aporta;  the  rich,  the baaa^ 
Unlike  in  fortune,  and  in  fkce, 
To  disagreeing  lore  provokea; 
When  cruelly  Joooae, 
She  tiea  the  Iktal  nooae, 
And  binds  uncquala  to  the  braien  yokea. 

Cbkbob. 

It  is  Yery  usual  for  those  who  haYe  been  seyere  upon 
riage,  in  some  part  Or  other  of  their  liyes  to  enter  into  the  fra- 
ternity which  they  haYe  ridiculed,  and  to  see  their  raillery  return 
upon  their  own  heads.  I  scarce  OYor  knew  a  woman-hater  that 
did  not,  sooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage,  which  is  a  bless- 
ing to  another  man,  falls  upon  such  an  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr. 
Congreve^s  Old  Bachelor  is  set  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and 
humour,  as  an  example  of  this  kind.  In  short,  those  who  hare 
most  distinguished  themselYes  by  railing  at  the  sex  in  general, 
Yery  often  make  an  honourable  amends,  by  chusing  one  of  the 
most  worthless  persons  of  it,  for  a  companion  and  yoke-fellow. 
Hymen  takes  his  reYenge  in  kind,  on  those  who  turn  his  myste- 
ries into  ridicule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmercifully  wittj 
upon  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  letters,  which  I  lately  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by 
marrying  a  farmer's  daughter ;  a  piece  of  news  which  came  to 
our  club  by  the  last  post.  The  Templer  is  very  positive  that  he 
has  married  a  dairy-maid :  but  Will  in  his  letter  to  me  on  thiB 
occasion,  sets  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and 
gives  a  more  tolerable  account  of  his  spouse.     I  must  confesa  I 
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suspected  something  more  than  ordinary,  when  upon  opening  the 
letter  I  found  that  Will  was  fallen  off  from  his  former  gaiety, 
having  changed  Dear  Spec,  which  was  his  usual  salute  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  into  My  worthy  Friend,  and  subscribed 
himself  in  the  latter  end  of  it  at  full  length  William  Honey- 
comb. In  short,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vain  Will  Honeycomb, 
who  had  made  love  to  every  great  fortune,  that  has  appeared  in 
town  for  above  thirty  years  together,  and  boasted  of  favours  from 
ladies  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length  wedded  to  a  plain 
country  girL 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted  rake.  The 
sober  character  of  the  husband  is  dashed  with  the  man  of  the 
town,  and  enlivened  with  those  little  cant-phrases  which  liave 
made  my  friend  Will  often  thought  very  pretty  company.  But 
let  us  hear  what  he  says  for  himself. 

"  My  worthy  Friend, 
"  I  question  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  acquaintance, 
wonder  that  I  who  have  lived  in  the  smoke  and  gallantries  of  the 
town  for  thirty  years  together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond 
of  a  country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  run  away  as  he 
did,  without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  still  been  immersed 
in  sin  and  sea-coaL  But  since  my  late  forced  visit  to  my  estate, 
I  am  so  pleased  with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die  upon 
it.  I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my  acres,  and  can  scarce  for- 
bear filling  my  letter  with  breezes,  shades,  flowers,  meadows,  and 
purling  streams.  The  simplicity  of  manners,  which  I  have  heard 
you  so  often  speak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in  perfection, 
charms  me  wonderfully.  As  an  instance  of  it,  I  must  acquaint 
'you,  and  by  your  means,  the  whole  club,  that  I  have  lately  mar- 
ried one  of  my  tenant's  daughters.  She  is  born  of  honest  pa- 
rents, and  though  she  has  no  portion,  she  has  a  great  deal  of  vir- 
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tue.  The  natural  sweetness  and  innocence  of  her  behaTionr,  the 
freshness  of  her  complexion,  the  unaffected  torn  of  her  shi^ 
and  person,  shot  me  throogh  and  throng  every  time  I  saw  her, 
and  did  more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram,  than  the  greatest 
beauty  in  town  or  court  had  ever  done  in  brocade.  In  short, 
she  is  such  an  one  as  promises  me  a  good  heir  to  my  estate ; 
and  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave  to  my  children  what  are 
falsely  called  the  gifts  of  birth,  high  titles  and  alliances,  I  hope 
to  convey  to  them  the  more  real  and  valuable  gifts  of  birth, 
strong  bodies,  and  healthy  constitutions.  As  for  yoor  fine  wo- 
men, I  need  not  tell  thee  that  I  know  them.  I  have  had  my 
share  in  their  graces,  but  no  more  of  that.  It  shall  be  my  busi- 
ness hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man,  and  to  act  as 
becomes  the  master  of  a  family.  I  question  not  but  I  shall 
draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be  treated  to  the 
tune  of  *  The  marriage-hater  matched ; '  but  I  am  prepared  for 
it.  I  have  been  as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time.  To  tell  thee 
truly,  I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable  young  fluttering  cox- 
combs shot  up,  that  I  did  not  think  my  post  of  an  himnne  d$ 
ruelle  any  longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain  stiffness  in  my  limbs, 
which  entirely  destroyed  that  jauntiness  of  air  I  was  once  master 
of  Besides,  for  I  may  now  confess  my  age  to  thee,  I  have  been 
eight  and  forty  above  these  twelve  years.  Since  my  retirement 
into  the  country  will  make  a  vacancy  in  the  club,  I  could  wish 
you  would  fill  up  my  place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit.  He 
has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town.  For  my  own 
part,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  live  hereafter 
suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station,  as  a  prudent  head  of  a  &milj, 
a  good  husband,  a  careful  father,  (when  it  shall  so  happen,) 
and  as  "  Your  most  sincere  friend, 

^^  And  humble  servant, 
"  William  Honeycomb.*'  0. 
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No.  581.     SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8. 

Qui  mare  ot  terras  Tarlisqne  mandam 

Temperat  boris: 
Unde  nil  dii^^  generator  Ipso, 
Neo  yiget  qoioqaain  simile  ant  secnndam. 

Hoa.  1  Od.  xiL  10. 
Who  gnides  below,  and  roles  above. 
The  great  Disposer  and  the  might j  King: 
Than  he  none  greater,  next  him  none, 

That  can  be,  is,  or  waa. 
Supreme  be  singly  fills  the  throne. 

Cessch. 

SiMONiDES  being  asked  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant  what  Ood 
was,  desired  a  day^s  time  to  consider  of  it  ^fore  he  made  his 
reply.  When  the  day  was  expired,  he  desired  two  days ;  and 
afterwards,  instead  of  returning  his  answer,  demanded  still  doa- 
ble the  time  to  consider  of  it.  This  great  poet  and  philosopher, 
the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he 
*?aded  but  the  more  out  of  his  depth ;  and  that  he  lost  himself 
in  the  thought,  instead  of  finding  an  end  of  it. 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men,  by  the  light  of  reason, 
have  framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  amounts  to  this :  that  he 
has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and,  since  we 
have  no  notion  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection,  but  what  we 
discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude  to  each  kind  of  these 
perfections,  and  what  is  a  faculty  in  a  human  soul,  becomes  an 
attribute  in  God.  Wc  exist  in  place  and  time;  the  Divine  Be- 
ing fills  the  immensity  of  space  with  his  presence,  and  inhabits 
eternity.  We  are  possessed  of  a  little  power  and  a  little  know- 
ledge ;  the  Divine  Being  is  Almighty  and  Omniscient.  In  short, 
by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of  perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by 
joining  all  these  difierent  kinds  of  perfections  in  one  Being,  we 
form  our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  Nature. 
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Though  every  one  who  thinks,  mii»t  have  made  this  ofaeera^ 
tioD,  I  shall  produce  Mr.  Locke's  authority  to  the  same  piurpose^ 
out  of  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  **  If  we  examine 
the  idea  we  have  of  the  inoomprehensiUe  Supreme  Being,  we 
shall  find,  that  we  ceme  by  it  the  same  Why;  and  that  the  eom- 
plex  ideas  we  haye  both  of  Ood  and  separatespirita,  are  made  up 
of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  firom  refleoiion :  o.  g.  having,  from 
what  we  experiment  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  eziatenoe  and 
duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  and 
of  several  other  qualities  and  powers,  whieh  it  is  better  to  have, 
than  to  be  without ;  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  the  moat  suit- 
able we  can  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these 
with  our  idea  of  infinity ;  and  so  putting  them  together,  make 
our  complex  idea  of  God." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  spirit- 
ual perfection,  besides  those  which  are  lodged  in  a  human  soul; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  have  ideas  of  any  kinds  ef 
perfection,  except  those  of  which  we  have  some  small  rays  and 
short  imperfect  strokes  in  ourselves.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a 
very  high  presumption  to  determine  whether  the  Supreme  Being 
has  not  many  more  attributes  than  those  which  enter  into  on 
conceptions  of  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kmd 
of  spiritual  perfection  which  is  not  marked  out  in  a  human  seal, 
it  belongs  in  its  fulness  to  the  Divine  Nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  that  the  soul,  is 
her  separate  state,  may  have  new  faculties  springing  up  in  her, 
which  she  is  not  capable  of  exerting,  during  her  present  unioB 
with  the  body ;  and  whether  these  faculties  may  not  correspood 
with  other  attributes  in  the  Divine  Nature,  and  open  to  us  hert' 
after  new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogedMr 
ignorant.  This,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  ought  to  acquiesee  is, 
that  the  Sovereign  Being,  the  Great  Author  of  Nature,  has  is 
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him  all  possible  perfection,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree ;  to  speak 
according  to  our  methods  of  conceiving.  I  shall  only  add,  under 
this  head,  that  when  we  have  raised  our  notion  of  this  infinite 
Being  as  high  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it 
will  fall  infinitely  short  of  what  he  really  is.  '  There  is  no 
end  of  his  greatness  : '  the  most  exalted  creature  he  has  made, 
is  only  capable  of  adoring  it ;  none  but  himself  can  compre- 
hend it. 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  just  and  sublime  in 
this  light  '  By  his  word  all  things  consist  We  may  speak 
much,  and  yet  come  short :  wherefore  in  sum,  he  is  all.  How 
shall  we  be  able  to  magnify  him  ?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his 
works.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great ;  and  marvellous  in 
his  power.  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as 
you  can ;  for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed.  And  when  you  exalt 
him,  put  forth  all  your  strength,  and  be  not  weary ;  for  you  can 
never  go  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen  him,  that  he  might  tell  us  ?  ' 
and  who  can  magnify  him  as  he  is  ?  there  are  yet  hid  greater 
things  than  these  be,  for  we  have  seen  but  a  few  of  his  works.' 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  If  we  would  see  him  in  all  the  won- 
ders of  bis  mercy,  we  must  have  recourse  to  revelation,  which 
represents  him  to  us,  not  only  as  infinitely  Great  and  Oloriou^, 
but  as  infinitely  Good  and  Just  in  his  dispensations  towards  man. 
But  as  this  is  a  theory  which  falls  under  every  one's  considera- 
tion, though  indeed  it  can  never  be  sufficiently  considered,  I  shall 
here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worship  and  veneration 
which  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Being.  We  should 
often  refresh  our  minds  with  the  thoughts  of  him,  and  annihilate 
ourselves  before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  worthless- 
ness,  and  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  perfection.  This 
would  imprint  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
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awe  and  yeneration  as  that  which  I  am  here  reoommendiiig,  and 
which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and  reasonaUe 
numiliation  of  the  soul  hefore  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  seeda  of  pride, 
vanity,  and  self-conceit,  which  are  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  mindi 
of  such  whose  thoughts  turn  more  on  those  oomparatiye  advao- 
tages  which  they  enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow-oreatiires,  thin 
on  that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed  between  them  and  the 
supreme  model  of  all  perfection.  It  would  likewise  quicken  our 
desires  and  endeavonrs  of  uniting  ourselves  to  him  by  all  the 
acts  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being  would,  in  a 
particular  manner,  banish  from  among  us  that  prevailing  impiety 
of  using  bis  name  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  excellent  sermon,  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman*  who  was  an  honour  to  his  countrj. 
and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  successful  inquirer  into  the  worto 
of  nature,  than  any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced.  "  H« 
had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  Great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  any  person.  The  very  nime 
of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a  pause  and  a  visi- 
ble stop  in  his  discourse ;  in  which,  one  that  knew  him  partiea- 
larly  above  twenty  years,  has  told  me,  that  he  was  so  exact, 
that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  observed  him  once  to  ftO 
in  it." 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by  the  Jem 
to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful,  and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it 
enter  even  into  their  religious  discourses.  What  can  we  then  think 
of  those  who  make  use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinaxj 
expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most  impertinent  passiooi? 

*  See  Bishop  Burnett's  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle.     Guardian,  176— Spect  554. — C. 
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of  those  who  admit  it  into  the  most  familiar  questions  and  asser- 
tions, ludicrous  phrases  and  works  of  humour  ?  not  to  mention 
those  who  violate  it  by  solemn  perjuries  ?  it  would  be  an  affront 
to  reason,  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  horror  and  profaneness 
of  such  a  practice.  The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it  sufficient- 
ly to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  nature,  not  to  say  religion,  is  not 
utterly  extinguished.  0. 


No.  535.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  13. 

Spem  longam  reseoes 

Hob.  1  Od.  Jd.  7. 
Cat  short  yaln  hope. 

My  four  hundred  and  seventy-first  speculation  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  hope  in  general.  I  design  this  paper  as  a  speculation 
upon  that  vain  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed  on  tem- 
poral objects,  and  produces  many  sorrows  and  calamities  in 
human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated  by  Horace,  that  we 
should  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any  thing  in  life,  which  lies  at  a 
great  distance  from  us.  The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our 
time  here,  makes  such  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  absurd. 
The  grave  lies  unseen  between  us  and  the  object  which  we  reach 
after :  where  one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view, 
ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no  sooner  dies 
in  us,  but  another  rises  up  in  its  stead.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
we  shall  be  happy  and  satisfied  if  we  possess  ourselves  of  such 
and  such  particular  enjoyments ;  but  either  by  reason  of  their 
emptiness,  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  the  mind,  we  have  no 
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Aooner  gained  one  point  but  we  extend  our  hopes  to  aootWr.  Wt 
still  find  now  inviting  e^seuea  und  kud@i%ipt^9  lying  Ijehind  tho#c 
which  at  a  distance  termiDatcd  our  view* 

TliB  nalaral  consei^ucnccs  of  8ucb  reflections  are  these ,  thai  w« 
slionld  taJsecare  not  to  let  our  hopes  run  out  into  too  grent  a  kngili ; 
that  wo  should  stifficientlj  weigh  the  objei^U  of  our  bope^  whctlif r 
tl>ey  bo  such  as  we  ma  j  reason  ably  expect  from  them  wh&t  we  pro- 
pose* in  their  fruition^  aud  whether  they  are  such  as  we  we  pret* 
tj  sure  of  attain  ingj  in  case  our  life  extend  tt&elf  so  far.  If  le 
hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  u^,  it  in 
jjossiible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in  our  progrc« 
towards  them.  If  wc  hope  for  things  of  which  we  have  not  ttor- 
oughlj  considered  the  value,  our  diBappointment  will  be  greater 
than  our  pleasure  in  the  fruition  of  them:  If  we  hope  for  wiiil 
we  arc  not  likely  to  possess,  we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  milt 
life  a  greater  dream  imd  shadow  than  it  really  Is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  aud  misfortunes  of  life  proceed  frm 

our  want  of  consideration,  in   one  or  all  of  these  partaenlH^ 

They  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe  of  lonrrt  4a% 

split,  and  on  which  the  bankrupt^  the  politician ,  the  alchjrsiBC 

and  projector  are  cast  away  in  every  age.     Men  of  warm  m»^ 

nations  and  towering  thoughts  are  apt  to  overloolc   the  goodie  li 

*  Surh  att  «}^  maf/  rtaBonabli/  rj-prciffom  them  u'httt  if ^  f>rof»^^tfi^  4k<,    Jli  ^ 
hjere  imjiroptrly  umd  for  that,  th^i  relative  for  the  coiguncUon.     It  hmW 
right  11  so  in  the  wxt  aetttenoe — Buck  at  tpe  aft  puHjf  murtf   qf  effahift 
Biat   the  whale  littd  bettei'   bteii  giveu  tJiii** — Huch  a$  arr  {%l 
what  KC  propQir^  d'c. — <ntd  §uch  u*  tee  arc  pnittj  tntrf,  ttr,      |r 
pricloutf  in  the  nuthor  to  say— whfthet  tiii'y  be  aueh,  in  '* 
mill,  wh«tli«r  thej   arc  Bueli, — -in  the  last     Bui,  Uie  t  < 
nAunitiag  botU  tb«  ^uhjnnctit'e  ii.nd  inSinitive  luoijij^  Uii 
uf  t?ither ;  and  Mr.  Addison's  wai  a  very  nice  onet     1-. 
htt  1*  rather  the  niorie  e3ca<!t  construction  of  Ibc  two,  m 
t>elitJoM  of  It  ill  the  following  sent<jii<Je,  tni|sht  ttppcnr   1 
ail  isJ^feittttAm  **(  v%^Hnf:^%  or,  wbat  w^  calJ  form^fitv. 
prtft*o  i»   ftlwiijB  stiifliiiiii*  to  fiToui     Hovevt'r,  t        ' 
thcf  tiimi>d,  ttihfintrodut'e  it  with  le*a  oiTciice,  he  ^J  * 

tlitfj  &i?  flneb*' — iind,   **ar<'  *mh/' which*  by  hrin--^   ....     .  • 

elt«*i  tof^uther,  wonld  point  nnt  th^ir  iocongriutVi  but,   *■  ti 

^udL,*'  nvii\  Uien,  Bitffiiii,  •' nnd  trhrfh&F /hrtf  ttre  timh^'* — \h  \m,.  » 
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f<)rtuiie  wnioa  are  near  them,  for  scnjetbing  that  glitters  in  tBe 
sigLt  at  a  distance  -^  to  neglect  solid  and  sabitantial  happiness, 
for  what  is  sbowj  and  superficial  ;  and  to  contemn  that  good 
which  lies  within  thoir  reach,  for  that  whieh  they  are  not  capable 
of  attain ing,  Hope  ealeukteg  its  schemes  for  a  long  and  dnrable 
life ;  presses  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  bliss ;  and  graaps  at 
impossibilitica ;  and  conaeqnentlj  very  often  ensnares  men  into 
beggary,  ruin,  and  diahononr. 

What  I  haye  here  said,  may  serre  as  a  moral  to  an  Arabian 
fahle^  which  I  find  translated  into  French  by  Monsieur  Galland. 
The  fable  has  in  it  such  a  wild,  but  natural  simplicity^  that  I 
question  not  hut  my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  iia  I 
have  beenj  and  that  he  will  consider  himself/  if  he  reflects  on  the 

The  /aht€  has  in  U  sHch  a  wOd,  hut  neural  4impiictt%  thai  I  ^uejtHori 
n&i  l--^''  ^  'rrwitl  he  as  m^ach  phased  tcith  it  a*  I  have  hten^  and  thai  hf 
ifiUI  *  ifij*  d^e.     Thle  scute  ace  d^erfea  to  be  wuU  couaid^^red : 

L  Tb,  ,  .  'jji  tif  hut — "fluch  »  wild,  hut  nutoml  " — "1  queatiou  not 
hvt  "^ha*  lui  ill  effi'ci  2*  Bnt^  in  *'  I  question  not  but "  may  saem  squivo- 
lent  to  ihaf^  for  ao  il  follows  iti  this  next  sentonoe — ^'^tind  tk&t  he  will  eoa- 
lider,"  i  ^,,  J  question  not,  tliat  he  will  conoid  or. — Why  lliea  did  he  not 
tAy — ^1  qu<<^dou  not  (hat.  In  the  fi«t  inBtance  I  Certftinly*  to  avoid  tli©  re- 
petitioti  of  fAa; — /A«M  cjueaticii  not  th^t — Aft*?r  tbo  uitcrventioii  of  a 
whole  iieiit«nce,  ha  veutures  to  aafettme  tho  regular  foni! — and  thai  he  wilt 
considt?r — fltill  tho  fault  is  only  palliated,  not  removed.  ^  aking  the  con- 
itruclion  in  this  light,  he  had  better  hav«  expressed  himself  thus:**** The 
feble  has  m  it  such  a  wild,  but  Dnturnl  simplicitv,  that  I  quesHon  not  hut 
my  reader  will  be  na  much  pleaded  with  it  fl»  1  have  been,  and  will  eon- 
aider  himself'  *fec.  Bat  8.  Bui^  is  not  equivalent  to  Ihat.^The  aeuse  of 
this  particle  ib,  aecording  to  iti  name,  nWnja  adi^tmailvff  though  the  uso 
of  it,  in  our  languagef  be  frequently  such  as  maj  lea^d  a  careless  rt^ader  to 
tijjnk  otherwise*  Tho  myi^tery  ja  only  this :  Am^,  refei-s  very  often  to  soiiie-^ 
thiujf  that  pnsscs  in  the  writers  or  speakers  mind  ;  and  is  not  earpresseiL 
In  all  ea»cs,  tlie  sentence  in  which  it  0<icursj  is  eilijitieal;  as  tlmt  before 
ue,  whteht  when  filled  up,  would  run  thus — I  question  not  but  [believe 
thatj  my  reader,  &(^.  Soinetinies,  the  elltpsia  b  only  nf  the  verb,  m  when 
we  say — I  question  not  bat  that^All  the  fftrma  of  speaking,  in  whieh  tui 
^eeun^  n&d  ma  seuAo  aeoraingly  not  ndversative,  may  he  explained  in  th« 
antne  roannec  The  sen  teniae  fjefore  us,  h,  then,  not  uugruuiraiiLicnl ;  nn^ 
IS  mily  faulty,  because  it  is  long  unJ  eom plicated,  and  sonicthiug  unhar- 
njtiuiuus,  by  what  eoold  not  be  avtfMcd,  Ute  rep<;(ition  of  that  in  I  be  la*t 
|mft  <if  il ;  for^  lyu^ttlon  ««/,  to  whl&h  ItU  k  opposed,  being  at  n  consider- 
able  distance,  he  oouhl  not  say— ^nf  he  wilt  e0fndder^^aAUb}md  aaid  be* 
fore»  but  mtf  rtader  mil;  and  even  then,  the  »i>und  of  W,  Ihus  repeated, 
had  be<m  offensivF.     Tho  way  of  rei^tifvinja  the  whole  pnMage,  Is  this:^ 
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several  amusements  of  hope  i?vhich  HavQ  sometimes  passed  in  his 
mind,  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Persian  glassman. 

Alnaschar/  says  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow,  that  neTer 
would  set  his  hand  to  any  business  during  his  father's  life.  When 
his  father  died,  he  left  him  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  drachmas 
in  Persian  money.  Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the  finest  eartiien-ware.  These 
he  piled  up  in  a  large  open  basket,  and  having  made  choice  of  a 
very  little  shop,  placed  the  basket  at  his  feet,  and  leaned  his 
back  upon  the  wall,  in  expectation  of  customers.  As  he  sat  in 
this  posture  with  his  eyes  upon  the  basket,  he  fell  into  a  most 
amusing  train  of  thought,  and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  he  talked  to  himself  in  the  following  manner :  *  This 
basket  (says  he)  cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's  a  hundred 
drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.  I  shall  quickly  make 
two  hundred  of  it,  by  selling  it  in  retail.  These  two  hundred 
drachmas  will  in  a  very  little  while  rise  to  four  hundred,  which 

'  It  appears  from  Richardson's  translation  (v.  his  Arabic  Graiiimar)L 
that  Alnaschar,  in  the  original,  constantly  addresses  his  soliloquy  to  hii 
soul;  for  which  v.  Seneca,  Meden,  ac.  1.  sc  1. — Horn.  Odysa.  I*.  20,  Hi^ 
ris*  Philological  Enquiries,  part  iv.  <tc. — J.  B.  B. 

•*  The  fable  has  in  it  a  very  wild  and  natural  air ;  and  1  question  not  but 
[or  but  that]  my  reader  w'ill  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  have  been, 
and  will  consider  himself  (if  he  reflects  on  the  several  amusements  of  hope, 
which  have  sometimes  passed  in  his  mind)  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Penus 
glassman." 

As  for  the  ellipsis,  it  is  very  frequent,  and  natural  in  all  languages; 
the  mind  hastening  to  its  main  conclusion,  without  stopping  to  deSuee  ex- 
plicitly its  intervening  ideas:  as  in  the  following  passage  of  Euripidet— 

fi\4}poy  irphs  ^/iSy,  o/jl/xu  Sb%  <pl\7ifi(i  re, 
"iv*  kwdi.  rovro  KarOavovff'  ^x*  (riOtv 
MyrifjLUoy,  «t  /x^  rols  4fxo7s  itdOfs  \6yoif 

Ipiiio.  in  Aui.  128& 
— Yet,  the  perspicuity  of  a  sentence  is  something  hurt   by  ellipticil 
forms,  and  the  main  character  of  a  polished  language  is,  perspicuity.  Out 
would,  therefore,  as  much  as  may  be,  and  when  custom  has  not  madb  then 
necessary,  or  sufficiently  intelligible,  always  avoid  them. — H. 


i 
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of  course  will  amount  in  time  to  four  thousand.  Four  thousand 
drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight  thousand.  As  soon  as  by 
this  means  I  am  master  of  ten  thousand,  I  will  lay  aside  my  trade 
of  glass-man  and  turn  jeweller.  I  shall  then  deal  in  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  all  sorts  of  rich  stones.  When  I  have  got  together 
as  much  wealth  as  I  can  well  desire,  I  will  make  a  purchase  of 
the  finest  house  I  can  find,  with  lands,  slaves,  eunuchs,  and 
horses.  I  shall  then  begin  to  enjoy  myself,  and  make  a  noise  in 
the  world.  I  will  not,  however,  stop  there,  but  still  continue  my 
traffic,  till  I  have  got  together  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas. 
When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hundred  thousand 
drachmas,  I  shall  naturally  set  myself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince, 
and  will  demand  the  Grand  Visier's  daughter  in  marriage,  after 
having  represented  to  that  minister  the  information  which  I  have 
received  of  the  beauty,  wit,  discretion,  and  other  high  qualities 
which  his  daughter  possesses.  I  will  let  him  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriage-night  A  soon  as  I  have  married 
the  Grand  Visier's  daughter,  I  will  buy  her  ten  black  eunuchs, 
the  youngest  and  best  that  can  be  got  for  money.  I  must  after- 
wards make  my  father-in-law  a  visit  with  a  great  train  and  equi- 
page. And  when  I  am  placed  at  his  right-hand,  which  he  will  do 
of  course,  if  it  be  only  to  honour  his  daughter,  I'll  give  him  the 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  which  I  promised  him,  and  afterwards,  to 
his  great  surprise,  will  present  him  with  another  purse  of  the 
same  value,  with  some  short  speech ;  as,  ^  Sir,  you  see  I  am  a 
man  df  my  word :  I  always  give  more  than  I  promise.' 

'  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house,  I  shall  take 
particular  care  to  breed  in  her  a  due  respect  for  me,  before  I 
give  the  reigns  to  love  and  dalliance.  To  this  end  I  shall  con- 
fine her  to  her  own  apartment,  make  her  a  short  visit,  and  talk 
but  little  to  her.  Her  women  will  represent  to  me,  that  she  is 
VOL.  v.— 24 
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inconsolable  by  reason  of  my  unkiodness,  and  beg  me  with  tears 
to. caress  her,  and  let  her  sit  down  by  me;  bat  I  shall  still  re- 
main inexorable,  and  will  turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the  first 
night  Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  her  daughter  to 
me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my  sofa.  The  daughter,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  will  fling  herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  of  me  to  reeeite 
her  into  my  favour  :  then  will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  tiummgh 
veneration  for  my  person,  draw  up  my  legs  and  spurn  her  from  me 
with  my  foot  in  such  a  manner  that  she  shall  fidl  down  tMreral 
paces  from  the  sofa.' 

Alnasohar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  this  ehimeriod 
vision,  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with  his  foot  what  he  had  in 
his  thoughts;  so  that  unluckily  striking  his  basket  of  htiUle 
ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked 
his  glasses  a  great  distance  from  him  into  the  street,  and  broke 
them  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  0. 


No.  536.    FRIDAY  NOVEMBER  14. 

0  verd  Fhrygis,  noqae  enim  PhrygMl 

Voo.  jsxL  iz.  en. 

0 1  leas  than  women,  in  the  shapes  of  men. 

Dbtdbt. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  bookseller's  shop,  b 
pretty  young  thing,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  slept  out  of  her 
coach,  and  brushing  by  mc,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  shop  to  the 
further  end  of  his  counter,  where  she  whispered  something  to  hio 
with  an  attentive  look,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  him  with 
a  letter :  after  which,  pressing  the  end  of  her  fan  upon  his  hini 
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.  she  delivered  the  remaining  part  of  her  message,  and  withdrew. 
I  observed,  in  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  that  she  flashed,  and 
cast  an  eye  upon  mo  over  her  shoulder,  having  been  informed  by 
my  bookseller,  that  I  was  the  man  of  the  short  face  whom  she  had 
so  often  read  of  Upon  her  passing  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming 
creature  smiled  in  my  face,  and  dropped  me  a  curtsey.  She 
scarce  gave  bm  time  to  return  her  salute,  before  she  quitted  the 
shop  with  an  easy  dniiilei  and  stepped  again  into  her  coach, 
giving  the  footmen  directions  to  drive  where  they  were  bid. 
Upon  her  departure,  my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter,  subscribed 
'  To  the  ingenious  Spectator,'  which  the  young  lady  had  desired 
him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  the  speedy 
publication  of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herself,  but  a  whole  tea- 
table  of  my  friends.  I  opened  it,  therefore,  with  a  resolution  to 
publish  it, « whatever  it  should  contain,  and  am  sure,  if  any  of  my 
male  readers  will  be  so  severely  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they 
would  have  been  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  had  they  seen 
the  face  of  the  pretty  scribe. 

London,  Nov.  1712 
"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  You  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  useful  hint  or  proposal, 
and  such,  I  believe,  you  will  think  one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way 
to  employ  the  most  idle  part  of  the  kingdom ;  I  mean  that  part  of 
mankind  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  women's-men,  or  beaus, 
&,o.  Mr.  Spectator,  you  are  sensible  these  pretty  gentlemen  are 
jiot  made  for  any  manly  employments,  and  for  want  of  business, 
are  often  as  much  in  the  vapours  as  the  ladies.  Now  what  I 
propose  is  this,  since  knotting  is  again  in  fashion,  which  has  been 
found  a  very  pretty  amusement,  that  you  would  recommend  it  to 
these  gentlemen,  as  something  that  may  make  them  useful  to  the 
ladies  they  admire.     And  since  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 
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game,  or  other  diverfiioD,  for  it  may  be  done  in  the  play4i(nue,  in 
their  coaches,  at  the  tea-table,  and,  in  short,  in  all  places  where 
they  come  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  (except  at  chnroh ;  be  pleased 
to  forbid  it  there,  to  prevent  mistakes)  it  will  be  eai^j  oomplied 
with.  It  is,  beside,  an  employment  that  allows,  as  we  see  by  the 
fair  sex,  of  many  graces,  which  will  make  the  beans  more  readily 
come  into  it ;  it  shews  a  white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring  to  great 
advantage ;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  fnll  liberty  to  be  employed  as 
before,  as  also  the  thoughts  and  the  tongne.  In  short,  it  seems 
in  every  respect  so  proper,  that  it  is  needless  to  urge  it  fiirtiier, 
by  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these  male-knotters  will  find, 
when  they  see  their  work  mixed  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the 
fair  lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done.  Truly,  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  I  have  hit  upon  something 
that  these  gentlemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  sad  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  should  be  of  no  man- 
ner of  use.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther  at  this  time,  but  onlj 
to  say,  that  I  am  always  your  reader,  and  generally  your  ad- 
mirer. .      C.  B. 

"  P.  S.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set  to  work,  the« 
better ;  there  being  at  this  time  several  fine  fringes  that  stay  only 
for  more  hands." 

I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  present  my  reader  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  set  of  men  who  are  common  enough  in  the  world, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  them, 
as  they  are  drawn  in  the  following  letter. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  enlarged  upon 
conjugal  love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  discourage  every  prac- 
tice that  rather  proceeds  from  a  regard  to  interest,   than  to 
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happiness.  Now  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of  our  fine 
young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the  graver  sort, 
to  retain  in  their  service,  by  some  small  encouragement,  as  great 
a  number  as  they  can  of  supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows, 
which  they  use  like  whifflefs,  and  commonly  call '  Shoeing-homs.' 
These  are  never  designed  to  know  the  length  of  the  foot,  but  only, 
when  a  good  offer  comes,  to  whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  point. 
Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady,  Madam  Matohwell,  that 
it  is  absolutely  convenient  for  every  prudent  fiimily  to  have  seve* 
ral  of  these  implements  about  the  house,  to  clap  on  as  occasion 
serves,  and  that  every  spark  ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
his  being  a  shoeing-horn,  before  he  be  admitted  as  a  shoe. 
A  certain  lady,  whom  I  could  name  if  it  was  necei^ary,  has  at 
present  more  shoeinghoms  of  all  sizes,  countries,  and  colours  in 
her  service,  than  ever  she  had  new  shoes  in  her  life.  I  have 
known  a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoeing-horn  for  several  years,  and 
finding  him  unsuccessful  in  that  function,  convert  him  at  length 
into  a  shoe.  I  am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr.  William  Honey- 
comb, was  not  a  cast  shoeing-horn  before  his  late  marriage.  As  for 
myself,  I  must  frankly  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  been  an  arrant 
shoeing-horn  for  above  these  twenty  years.  I  served  my  first  mis- 
tress in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  before  she  was 
shod.  I  confess,  though  she  had  many  who  made  their  applica- 
tions to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the  best  shoe  in  her  shop, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  month  before  her  marriage  that  I  discovered 
what  I  was.  This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heaijt,  and  raised 
such  suspicions  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next  I  made  love  to,  upon 
receiving  some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that  I  began  to  look  upon 
myself  as  no  more  than  her  shoeing-horn.  Upon  which,  my  dear, 
who  was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was  hypocondriacal, 
and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon  myself  to  be  an  egg  or  a  pip- 
kin.    But  in  a  very  short  time  after,  she  gave  me  to  know  that  I 
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was  not  mistaken  in  myself.  It  would  be  tedious  «to  recount  to 
jou  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  shoeing-horn,  or  I  migbt  entertain 
you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy  relation  of  my  sufferings. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think,  sir,  it  would  very  well  become  a  man 
in  your  post,  to  determine  in  what  case  a  woman  may  be  allowed, 
with  honour,  to  make  use  of  a  shoeing-hom,  as  also  to  declare 
whether  a  maid  on  this  side  five  and  twenty,  or  a  widow  who 
has  not  been  three  years  in  that  state,  may  be  granted  such  a 
privilege,  with  other  difficulties  which  will  naturally  occur  to 
you  upon  that  subject         <'  I  am,  sir, 

"  With  the  most  profound  yeneratioUy 

«  Yours,"  &c.  O. 
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-Ultra 


Finem  tcndere  opu& 

Hob. 8.  Sat  LI. 
To  laanch  beyond  all  boanda. 

Surprise  is  so  much  the  life  of  stories,  that  every  one  aims  at 
it,  who  endeavours  to  please  by  telling  them.  Smooth  delivery, 
an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and  a  sweet  arrangement,  are  all  beau- 
tifying graces ;  but  not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  conversa- 
tion, which  either  long  command  the  attention,  or  strike  with  the 
violence  of  a  sudden  passion,  or  occasion  the  burst  of  laughter 
which  accompanies  humour.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the 
mind  is  in  this  case  like  a  traveller  who  sees  a  fine  seat  in  haste; 
he  acknowledges  the  delightfulness  of  a  walk  set  with  regularity, 
but  would  be  uneasy  if  he  were  obliged  to  pace  it  over,  when  the 
first  view  had  let  him  into  all  its  beauties  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success  which  stories  will  have 
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when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn  of  surprise,  as  it  has  Uapptly 
BU^e  the  characters  of  some,  ^o  has  it  also  beeo  the  ruin  Qf  the 
characters  of  others,  Tber:?  is  a  set  of  mca  who  outrage  truth, 
instead  of  ftfieeting  us  with  a  manner  in  telling  it ;  who  overleap 
the  line  of  prohabilityj  that  thcj  may  be  seen  to  move  out  of  the 
eommoQ  road ;  and  endeayour  only  to  make  their  hearers  stare, 
by  imposing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense  agminBt  the  phi- 
loiopby  of  iiature^  or  such  a  heap  of  wonders  told  upon  tLeir  own 
knowledgej  as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  should  ever  have  met  with, 
I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  company  into  which 
foil  aocidentally.  The  subject  of  Antipathies  waa  a  proper 
wherein  such  false  surpriaers  might  expatiate,  and  there  were 
those  present  who  appeared  Tery  fond  bo  shew  it  in  its  full  extent 
of  traditional  history.  Some  of  them,  in  a  learned  manner,  of- 
fered to  our  coDsideratiou,  the  miraculous  powers  which  the  efflu- 
vmms  of  eheese  have  over  bodies  whoso  pores  are  disposed  to  re* 
eeive  them  in  a  noxious  manner  i  others  gave  an  account  of  iueh 
as  could  indeed  bear  tbc  sight  of  eheese,  but  not  the  taste ;  for 
which  they  brought  a  reason  from  tbe  milk  of  their  nurses.  Oth- 
ers again  discoursed  J  without  endeavouring  at  reasons  ^  eoneeraing 
an  unconquerable  aversion  which  some  stomachs  have  against  a 
joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  incUcation  they  have 
for  itj  when,  by  its  being  cut  up,  the  shape  which  had  affected 
them  is  altered.  From  thence  they  passed  to  eels,  then  to  pars- 
nips, and  so  from  one  aversion  to  aoother,  till  we  had  worked  up 
ourselves  to  such  a  pitch  of  complaisancej  that  when  tbc  dinner 
was  to  come  in,  we  inquired  the  name  of  every  dish,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  no  offence  to  any  in  the  company,  before  it  was  admit- 
ted. When  we  had  sat  down,  this  civility  amongst  us  turned  the 
discourse  from  eatables  to  other  sorts  of  aversions ;  and  the  eter- 
nal cat,  which  plagues  every  conversation  of  this  nature^  began 
then  to  engross  the  subject.     One  bad  sweated  at  the  sight  of  it, 
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tnotber  bad  smelled  it  out  be  it  lay  cod  ceded  m  a  Tei 
cupboard  ;  and  he  wLo  crowned  tlie  T^hole  set  of  thei 
reckoned  np  lb@  number  of  times  in  wlijeb  il  kad  octyislotied  liim 
to  tworm  away.  At  last,  saya  ho,  thai  yon  jnty  le  nil  satkfioj 
of  my  invincibk  iiTersbn  to  a  cat^  I  ^hall  gWe  an  unaasvcrmlib 
iHitanee  :  *  As  I  was  going  through  »  street  of  LondoOi  wbtrt  I 
never  had  been  till  thenj  I  f@lt  ft  general  damp  and  &  fkbuieat  lit 
OTer  me,  which  I  could  not  tell  how  to  Recount  for^  til!  I  ohanced 
to  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  and  found  that  I  was  paaaing  tuid 
sign  post  on  which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung.' 

The  extravaganee  of  this  turn  in  tho  way  of  suq^rlsi;,  gaw  i 

..ilop  to  the  talk  we  had  been   carrying  on:  som^  were  silent  l*^ 

"  itoitse  they  doubted,  and  others  because  they  were  coutjuercd  m 

their  own  way ;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  opportutiity  lo  prcK 

the  belief  of  it  upon  ue,  and  lot  us  see  that  he  waj  nither  ^xpoi- 

ing  himself  than  ridieullng  others. 

I  must  freely  owtij  that  I  did  not^  all  this  while,  disbell 
every  thing  that  was  said ;  Wt  yet  I  thought  some  in  Ike 
ny  had  been  endeaTouring  who  should  pitch  the  bar  fiLrthaftlj^ 
that  it  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  lajstmi 
friend  of  the  cat  and  sign- post  had  thrown  beyond  them  aD. 
I  then  ooBBidered  the  manner  in  which  this  story  had 
received  J  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  jeS" 
upon  others,  if  ho  had  not  laboured  against  himself.  From  himpt, 
thought  Ij  there  aro  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world  gener- 
ally take  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  they  do  not  think  fit  to 
contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  ailene©^  which  I  would  not  ad- 
rifle  any  one  to  interpret  in  bis  own  behalf.  It  is  often  \he  bSM 
of  prudence  in  avoiding  a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  drift 
80  fast,  thai  there  is  no  stoppiug  him  without  being  run  agalnfit; 
and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakne^  in  believing  suddenly 
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The  geQeralitj  of  mankbd  ure  not  go  grosslj  ignoraiLti  us  some 
OTer bearing  Bpirit^  would  persuade  tbemselved ;  and  if  the  au- 
thority of  a  cbaracter,  or  a  caation  against  danger,  make  us  sup' 
press  our  opinion,  y%%  neither  of  these  aro  of  force  enough  to 
suppress  our  thoughts  of  them.     If  a  man  who  has  eTideavoured 
amuse  his  company  with  Improbablliticis,  could  hut  look  mto 
their  minds,  he  would  find  that  thej   imagine  he  lightly  esteeraB 
of  their  sense^  when  he  thinks  to  impose  upon  them,  and  that  he 
h  less  esteemed  hj  them  for  bis  attempt  in  doing  so.     His  en- 
deavour to  glory  at  their  oxpenee  heoomes  a  ground  of  quajreli 
and  the  Boorn  and  indifference  with  which  they  entertain  it,  begins 
the  immediate  punishment:  and,  indeed,  (if  we  should  even  go  no 
further,)  silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  has  a  deeper  way  of 
wounding  than  opposition ;  because  opposition  prooeeds  from  an 
anger  that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  for  the  adversai^ 
mingling  along  with  it,  while  it  shews  that  there  Is  some  esteem 
in  your  mind  for  him :  in  abort,  that  you  think  bim  worth  while 
to  contest  with  :  but  silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds 
from  anger,  mixed  with  a  scorn  that  shews  another  be  is  thought 
by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  regarded, 
^b     The  other  method  which  tb#  world  has  taken  for  eorrecting 
^ptbifl  practice  of  false  surprise,  is  to  overshoot  such  talkers  in  their 
^■own  bow,  or  to  raise  the  story  with   further  degrees  of  impossi- 
^^pility,  and  set  up  for  a  voucher  to  themp  in  such  a  manner  aa  must 
^■et  tbem  see  they  stand  detected.     Thus  I  have  heard  a  discourse 
was  once  managed  upon  the  effects  of  fear.     One  of  the  company 

I  bad  given  an  account  bow  It  bad  turned  his  friend^s  hair  grey  in 
I  night,  wbUe  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encompassed  him.  An- 
btber  taking  the  hint  from  hence,  began,  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
to  enlarge  bis  instances  of  the  like  nature  to  such  a  number,  that 
it  was  not  probable  be  could  ever  have  met  with  them  ;  and  ashe 
^Ktill  grounded  these  upon  different  oanses,  for  the  Bake  <»f  Tariety? 
^B  you  V. — 34* 
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it  might  seem  at  last,  from  his  share  of  the  oonTersation,  almott 
impossible  that  any  one  who  can  feel  the  passion  of  fear,  should, 
all  his  life,  escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it  By  this  time  some 
of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  desirous  to  contradict  him: 
bat  one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  appearance  of  severity,  and, 
with  the  known  old  story  in  his  head,  assured  them  they  need  not 
scruple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing  can  make  a  man^s 
hair  grey,  since  he  knew  one  whose  periwig  had  suffered  so  by  it: 
thus  he  stopped  the  talk,  and  made  them  easy.  Thoa  is  the  sanM 
method  taken  to  bring  us  to  shame,  which  we  fbndlj  take  to  in- 
crease our  character.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of' mimicry,  by  which 
another  puts  on  our  air  of  conversation  to  shew  ns  to  ourselves : 
he  seems  to  Ipok  ridiculous  before  you,  that  you  may  remember 
how  near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know 
he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  believing  you.  Then  it 
is,  that  you  are  struck  dumb  immediately  with  a  conscientious 
shame  for  what  you  have  been  saying :  then  it  is,  that  you  are  in 
wardly  grieved  at  the  sentiments  which  you  cannot  but  perceiye 
others  entertain  concerning  you.  In  short,  you  are  against  your- 
self ;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs  against  you ;  the  censuring 
world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed 
them  at  your  own  expence  :  and  truth,  which  you  have  injured, 
has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you,  when  by  the  bare  repe- 
tition of  your  story,  you  become  a  frequent  diversion  for  ike 
public' 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  The  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  churchyard,  I  thought 
of  your  paper,  wherein  you  mention  epitaphs,*  and  am  of  opinion, 

*  Thia  paper  was  not  lettered  in  the  original  editions ;  but  Tickell's 
authority  is  conclusive  in  spite  of  Hurd. — G. 

•  I  cannot  tell  how  this  paper  came  to  be  inserted  in  Mr.  Tickell's  edition. 
It  certainly  was  not  written  by  Mr.  Addison. — H. 
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this  has  a  thon^t  in  it  worth  being  commnnioated  to  your 
readers. 

HxBx  innocence  and  beauty  lies,  whose  breath 
Was  snatch'd  by  early,  not  untimely  death. 
Hence  did  she  go^  just  as  she  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  she  knew  to  sin. 
Death,  that  does  sin  and  sorrow  thus  prevent^ 
Is  the  next  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  servant,^' ' 
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£t  sibi  pneferri  m  gandet 

Ovid.  Met  A.  480. 


-He  heard. 


WeU  pIeM*d,  himself  before  himself  pre&rrU 

Addboit. 

When  I  have  heen  present  in  assemblies  where  my  paper  has 
been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  those  who 
would  detract  from  the  author  of  it  observe,  that  this  letters 
which  are  sent  to  the  Spectator,  are  as  good,  if  not  better  than 
any  of  his  works.    Upon  this  occasion,  many  letters  of  mirth  are 
usoally  mentioned,  which  some  think  the  Spectator  writ  to  him- 
self, and  which  others  commend  because  they  fiwcy  he  received 
them  from  liis  correspondents :  such  are  those  from  the  Yaletr 
dinarian ;  the  Inspector  of  the  Sign-posts ;  the  Master  of  t 
Fan-exercise;  with  that  of  the  Hooped-petticoat :  that  of  Ni 
las  Hart,  the  Annual  Sleeper ;  that  of  Sir  John  Envill : 
upon  the  London  Cries ;  with  multitudes  of  the  same  natr 
I  love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured,  ths 

>  See  Noe.  26,  88,  111,  828,  and  689.— C. 
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■  do  it  eSeetuftUjf  I  must  acquaint  tbeiD^  tliej  h&ve  rery  oflt«ii ' 
praiflcd  me  when  they  did  not  design  it,  and  that  they  kave 
ftpproTed  my  writings;  when  they  thanght  they  Lad  derogated 
Irom  them,  I  hare  beard  BeTerat  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
prOTing,  by  undeniable  arguments,  that  I  was  not  able  to  p4*n  a 
letter  wMch  I  had  written  the  day  before,  Nay^  I  iiavo  beard 
iome  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  expressions,  and  giring 
the  company  reason  to  suspect  that  they  themselTes  did  mc  the 
honour  to  send  me  such  and  such  a  partiDulat  opts  tie,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  talked  of  with  the  esteem  or  approbation  of  those 
who  were  presentt  These  rigid  critics  are  so  afraid  of  allowing 
me  any  thing  whieh  does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  b«i 
positive  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  flower  poia  la 
the  playhouse,  did  not  actually  write  those  letters  which  came  to 
me  in  their  names.  I  must,  thcreforei  inform  thes#  gentlemen, 
that  I  often  chusc  this  way  of  casting  my  thoughts  into  %  letter, 
for  the  following  reasons  :  first,  out  of  the  policy  of  those  who 
try  their  jest  upon  another,  before  they  own  it  themselrea. 
Secondly^  because  I  would  extort  a  little  praise  from  sucb  who 
will  never  applaud  any  thing  whose  author  is  known  and  certain. 
Thirdly y  because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  introdueiiig  m 
great  Tariety  of  characters  into  my  workj  which  could  not  have 
been  done,  bad  I  always  written  in  the  person  of  the  Spto- 
tator.  Fourthly,  because  the  dignity  spectatorial  would  haf 
fufiered,  had  I  published,  as  from  myself,  those  several  ludicron 
oompositions  which  I  have  ascribed  to  fictitious  name*  and 

;  Tact^ri.  And  lastly,  because  they  often  serve  to  briBg  in,  more 
Daturally,  such  additional  reflectiotii  as  have  been  placed  mt  Ihe 
«nd  of  them. 

There  are  others,  who  have  likewise  done  me  a  verj  particuW 
honouri  though  undesignedly.  These  are  such  who  will  n^eds 
have  itf  that  I  have  translated  or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts 
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out  of  books  which  are  written  in  other  langnages.  I  have 
heard  of  a  person^ who  is  more  famous  for  his  library  than  his 
learning,  that  has  asserted  this  more  than  once  in  his  private 
conversation.*  Were  it  true,  I  am  sure  he  could  not  speak  it 
from  his  own  knowledge ;  but  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has 
collected,  he  would  find  this  accusation  to  be  wholly  groundless. 
Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  on  this  point,  in 
which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offendbg,  that  I  have  been  scru 
pulous,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  in  quoting  the  authors  of  several  pas- 
sages, which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But  as  this  assertion 
is,  in  reality,  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  publi^ed,  I  ought 
rather  to  glory  in  it,  than  endeavour  to  confute  it. 

Some  are  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that  small  re- 
putation which  might  accrue  to  me  from  any  of  my  speculations, 
that  they  attribute  some  of  the  best  of  them  to  those  imaginary 
manuscripts  with  which  I  have  introduced  them.  There  are 
others,  I  must  confess,  whose  objections  have  given  me  a  greater 
concern,  as  they  seem  to  reflect,  under  this  head,  rather  on  my 
morality  than  on  my  invention.  These  are  they  who  say  an 
author  is  guilty  of  falsehood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public  of 
manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or  describes  (Scenes  of  action  or 
discourse  in  which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  these  gentlemen 
would  do  well  to  consider,  there  is  not  a  fable  or  parable  which 
ever  was  made  use  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this  exception  ;  since 
nothing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related  innocently, 
which  was  not  once  matter  of  fact.  Besides,  I  think  the  most 
ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  discover,  by  my  way  of  writing, 
what  I  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as  truth,  and  what  as  fic- 
tion. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  the  several  objec- 

'  Supposed  to  be  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlinson,  the  Tom  1*01108  of  the  Tat- 
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tions  whidi  have  been  made  againat  these  my  works,  I  must  take 
notice  that  there  are  some  who  affirm  a  j^perof  thisDatmo 
should  always  torn  upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others  who  find 
&ult  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath  not  an  immediate  tradeD- 
cy  to  the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning.  I  shall  leaie 
these  gentlemen  to  dispute  it  out  among  themselves,  ainoe  I  see 
one  half  of  my  conduct  patronised  by  each  side.  Were  I  serioas 
on  an  improper  subject,  or  trifling  in  a  serious  one,  I  shooU 
deservedly  draw  upon  me  the  censure  of  my  readers ;  or  were  I 
conscious  of  any  thing  in  my  writings  that  is  not  innocent  at 
least,  or  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  not  sincerely  design- 
ed to  discountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  and  support  the  interest 
of  true  wisdom  and  virtue,  I  should  be  more  severe  upon  myself, 
than  the  public  is  disposed  to  be.  In  the  mean  while,  I  desire 
my  reader  to  consider  every  particular  paper  or  discourse  as  a 
distinct  tract  by  itself,  and  independent  of  every  thing  that  goes 
before  or' after  it. 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter,  which  wt« 
really  sent  me,  as  some  others  have  been  which  I  have  published, 
and  for  which  I  must  own  myself  indebted  to  their  respective 
writers. 

"SlE, 

'^  I  WAS  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well-wishers,  irhea 
we  read  over,  with  great  satisfaction,  Tully's  observations  on 
action  adapted  to  the  British  theatre :  though,  by  the  way,  we 
we  were  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  disposed  of  another 
member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead,  and  the  worthy 
clergyman  dying.  Captain  Sentry  has  taken  possession  of  a  fur 
estate ;  Will  Honeycomb  has  married  a  farmer's  daughter,  and 
the  Templer  withdraws  himself  into  the  business  of  his  own  pro- 
fession.    What  will  all  this  end  in  ?     We  are  afraid  it  portends 
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no  good  to  the  public.  Unless  you  very  speedily  fix  a  day  for 
the  election  of  new  members,  we  are  under  apprehensions  of 
losing  the  British  Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies  who 
intend  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  and  question  not,  if  you  do 
not  give  us  the  slip  yery  suddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addresses 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  so  useful  a  work. 
Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity,  and  among  the  multitude 
of  your  readers,  you  will  particularly  oblige 

"  Your  most  sincere  friend  and  servant, 

"  Philo-Speo." 
0. 
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Fides  non  omnibus  him, 

Neo  diyersft  Umen 

Otid.  Mot  U.  11 
Tbo*  not  aliko,  oonsonting  parts  agree. 
Fashioned  with  similar  Tariet7. 

Those  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy  among  the  ancients,  con- 
cluded, from  the  outward  and  inward  make  of  a  human  body, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Being  transcendently  wise  and  power- 
fiiL  As  the  world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their  dis- 
coveries gave  them  fresh  opportunities  of  admiring  the  conduct 
of  Providence  in  the  formation  of  a  human  body.  Galen  was 
converted  by  his  dissections,  and  could  not  but  own  a  Supreme 
Being  upon  a  survey  of  this  his  handywork.  There  are,  indeed; 
many  parts,  of  which  the  old  anatomists  did  not  know  the  cer- 
tain use ;  but  as  they  saw  that  most  of  those  which  they  exam 
ined,  were  adapted  with  admirable  art  to  their  several  functions, 
they  did  not  question  but  those,  whose  uses  they  could  not  de- 
termine, were  contrived  with  the  same  wisdom,  for  respective 
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ends  and  purposes.  Since  the  circalation  of  the  blood  hms  been 
found  out,  and  many  other  gr^at  disooyeries  have  been  made  bj 
our  modern  anatomists,  we  see  new  wonders  in  the  hanian  frame, 
and  discern  several  important  uses  for  those  parts,  which  uses* 
the  ancients  knew  nothing  of.  In  short,  the  bodj  of  man  if  snch 
a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  examination.  Though  it 
appears  formed  with  the  nicest  wisdom,  upon  the  most  saperfieial 
survey  of  it,  it  still  mends  upon  the  search,  and  produces  our 
surprise  and  amazement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into  it.  What 
I  have  here  said  of  a  human  body,  may  be  applied  to  the  body 
of  every  animal  which  has  been  the  subject  of  anatomioal  obser- 
vations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate  to  our  senses. 
It  is  a  particular  system  of  Providence,  that  lies  in  a  narrow 
compass.  The  eye  is  able  to  command  it,  and  by  successive  in- 
quiries, can  search  into  all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the 
whole  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  universe,  be  thus  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  our  senses,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dispropor- 
tioned  for  our  inquiries,  too  unwieldy  for  the  management  of  the 
eye  and  hand,  there  is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as 
curious  and  well-contrived  a  frame  as  that  of  a  human  body. 
We  should  see  the  same  concatenation  and  subserviency,  the 
same  necessity  and  usefulness,  the  same  beauty  and  harmony,  in 
all  and  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the  body  of  ev- 
ery single  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and  the  more  able  to  grap- 
ple with  immense  objects,  the  greater  still  are  those  discoveries 
which  it  makes  of  wisdom  and  providence  in  the  work  of  the  crea- 
tion.    A  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the  miracle  of  the 

*  Several  important  u*ei  for  those  partt^  which  unet.  The  ungraceful 
repetition  of  the  word  uses  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rela- 
tive which,  from  being  coupled  with  part^  as  it  regularly  should  be.  Be- 
sides, uses /or  parts,  is  not  exact    The  whole  is  badly  ezpreaaed. — ^H. 
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present  age,  can  look  through  a  whole  planetary  system;  consider 
it  in  its  weight,  number,  and  measure ;  and  draw  from  it  as  many 
demonstrations  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined 
understanding  is  able  to  deduce  from  the  system  of  a  human 
body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  anatomy.  I  shall  here 
consider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the  bodies  of  animals  in  one 
particular  view ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  shews  the  hand  of  a  think- 
ing and  all-wise  Being  in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  a 
thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  we  may  lay  this  down  as  an 
incontested  principle,  that  chance  never  acts  in  a  perpetual  uni- 
formity and  consistence  with  itself  If  one  should  always  fling 
the  same  number  with  ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every  throw  just 
five  times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  number  than  the  throw 
which  immediately  preceded  it;  who  would  not  imagine  there  is 
some  invisible  power  which  directs  the  cast  ?  this  is  the  proceed- 
ing which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Every  kind  of 
animal  is  diversified  by  different  magnitudes,  each  of  which  gives 
rise  to  a  different  species.  Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  or  lion  kind, 
and  he  will  observe  how  many  of  the  works  of  nature  are  pub* 
•lished,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  a  variety  of  editions.  If 
we  look  into  the  reptile  world,  or  into  those  different  kinds  of 
animals  that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  with  the  same 
repetitions  among  several  species,  that  differ  very  little  from  one 
another,  but  in  size  and  bulk.  You  find  the  same  creature  that 
is  drawn  at  large,  copied  out  in  several  proportions,  and  ending 
in  miniature.  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  instances  of  this 
regular  conduct  in  Providence,  as  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  natural  history  of  animals.  The 
magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe  is  such,  that  we  may  ob- 
serve innumerable  divisions  running  upon  the  *  same  ground.  I 
might  also  extend  this  speculation  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature, 
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in  which  we  may  find  matter  disposed  into  many  similar  systemsi 
as  well  in  our  survey  of  stars  .and  planets,  as  of  stones,  Tegeta- 
bles,  and  other  sublunary  parts  of  the  creation.  In  a  word, 
Providence  has  shewn  the  richness  of  its  goodness  and  wisdom, 
not  only  in  the  production  of  many  original  species,  but  in  the 
multiplicity  of  descants '  which  it  has  made  on  every  original 
species  in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  further :  every  living  crea- 
ture, considered  in  itself,  has  many  very  complicated  parts,  that 
are  exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it  possesses,  and 
which  are  complicated  in  the  same  manner.  One  Eye  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  andv  preservation  of  an 
animal ;  but,  in  order  to  better  his  condition,  we  see  another 
placed  with  a  mathematical  exactness  in  the  same  most  advan- 
t<ageous  situation,  and  in  every  particular  of  the  same  sise  and 
texture.  Is  it  possible  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and  uni- 
form in  her  operations  ?  Should  a  million  of  dice  turn  up  twice 
together  in  the  same  number,  the  wonder  would  be  nothing  in 
comparison  with  this.  But  when  we  see  this  similitude  and  re- 
semblance in  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers ;  when  we  see  one 
half  of  the  body  entirely  correspond  with  the  other,  in  all  those 
minute  strokes,  without  which  a  man  might  have  very  well  sub- 
sisted ;  nay,  when  wo  often  see  a  single  part  repeated  a  hundred 
times  in  the  same  body,  notwithstanding  it  consists  of  the  most 
intricate  weaving  of  numberless  fibres,  and  these  parts  difiering 
still  in  magnitude,  as  the  convenience  of  their  particular  situa- 
tion requires ;  sure  a  man  must  have  a  strange  cast  of  under 
standing,  who  does  not  discover  the  finger  of  Ck>d  in  so  wonder- 
ful a  work.  These  duplicates  in  those  parts  of  the  body,  with* 
out  which  a  man  might  have  very  well  subsisted,  though  not  so 
well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  demonstration  of  an  all-wise  con* 
'  Meant  perhaps  for  detcentt,  progress  downwards. — Johnson. — G. 
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triver ;  as  those  more  numeroas  copyings,  whioh  are  found  among 
the  vessels  of  the  same  body,  are  evident  demonstrations  that 
they  could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.  This  argument  receives 
additional  strength,  if  we  apply  it  to  every  animal  and  insect 
within  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  numberless  living  crea- 
tures that  are  objects  too  minute  for  a  human  eye :  and  if  we 
consider  how  the  several  species  in  the  whole  world  of  life  re- 
semble one  another  in  very  many  particulars,  so  far  as  is  con- 
venient for  their  respective  states  of  existence ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  an  hundred^  million  of  dice  should  be  casually 
thrown  a  hundred  million  of  tifnes  in  the  same  number,  than 
that  the  body  of  any  single  animal  should  be  produced  by  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  matter.  And  that  the  like  chance  should 
arise  in  innumerable  instances,  requires  a  degree  of  credulity 
that  is  not  under  the  direction  of  common  sensa  We  may  carry 
this  consideration  yet  further,  if  we  reflect  on  the  two  sexes  in 
every  living  species,  with  their  resemblances  to  each  other,  and 
those  particular  distinctions  that  were  necessary  for  the  keeping 
up  of  this  great  world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  of  his  transcendent  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  body  of  a  living  creature,  for  which  I  refer  my 
reader  to  other  writings,  particularly  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
poem,  entitled  Creation,  where  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  is 
described  with  great  perspicuity  and  elegance.  I  have  been  par- 
ticular on  the  thought  which  runs  through  this  Speculation,  be- 
cause I  have  not  seen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others.  0. 
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No.  547.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  27. 

8t  TQlnaB  tib!  monstntA  radtee  rd  berbA 
Non  fler«t  levlu,  fkigereB  TBdioo  yol  h«rb4 

Proflctcnte  nihil  cararier 

HoB.91^1Lt4». 

Soppoee  yoa  had  a  wound,  and  one  had  showed 
An  herb,  which  yon  apply^d,  bat  fonnd  no  good; 
Would  yon  be  fond  of  tbls,  Inoreaw  joar  pain, 
And  use  the  fruitless  remedy  again? 

CsnoB. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  praise  a  man  without  putting  him  out  of 
countenance.  Mj  following  correspondent  has  found  out  this 
uncommon  art,  and,  together  with  his  friends,  has  celebrated 
some  of  my  SpeculatioDs  after  such  a  concealed  but  diverting 
manner,  that  if  any  of  my  readers  think  I  am  to  blame  in  publish- 
ing my  own  commendations,  they  will  allow  I  should  have  deserv- 
ed their  censure  as  much,  had  I  suppressed  the  humour  in  whioh 
they  are  conveyed  to  me. 

"  Sir, 
"I  AM  often  in  a  private  assembly  of  wits  of  both  sexes, 
w'  ere  we  generally  descant  upon  your  speculations,  or  upon  the 
subjects  on  which  you  have  treated.  We  were  last  Tuesday 
tr  Iking  of  those  two  volumes  which  you  have  lately  published. 
Some  were  commending  one  of  your  papers,  and  some  another ; 
and  there  was  scarce  a  single  person  in  the  company  that  had  not 
a  favourite  speculation.  Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learning 
told  us,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid  the  Specta- 
tor the  same  compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our  public  prints 
to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moor,  the  apothecary,  and 
other  eminent  physicians,  where,  it  is  usual  for  the  patients  to 
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publish  the  cures  which  have  been  made  upon  them,  and  the  sev- 
eral distempers  nnder  which  they  laboured.  The  proposal  took,* 
and  the  lady  where  we  visited  having  the  two  last  volumes  in 
large  paper  interleaved  for  her  own  private  use,  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  down,  and  laid  in  the  window,  whither  every  one  in 
the  company  retired,  and  writ  down  a  particular  advertisement  in 
the  style  and  phrase  of  the  like  ingenious  compositions  which  we 
frequently  meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  newspapers.  When  we 
had  finished  our  work,  we  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  fire-side,  and  agreed,  ne7m7ie  contradicente^  to  get  them 
transcribed,  and  sent  to  the  Spectator.  The  gentleman  who 
made  the  proposal  entered  the  followiog  advertisement  before  the 
title-page,  after  which  the  rest  succeeded  in  order. 

"  Remedium  efficax  et  universum ;  or,  an  effectual  remedy 
adapted  to  all  capacities ;  shewing  how  any  person  may  cure  him- 
self of  ill-nature,  pride,  party-spleen,  or  any  other  distemper  inci- 
dent to  the  human  system,  with  an  easy  way  to  know  when  the 
infection  is  upon  him.  This  panacea  is  as  innocent  as  bread, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  requires  no  confinement.  It  has  not 
its  equal  in  the  universe,  as  abundance  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
throughout  the  kingdom  have  experienced. 

"  N.  B.     No  family  ought  to  be  without  it." 

Over  the  ttoo  Spectators  on  Jealousy^  being  the  ttao  first  in  the 
third  volume. 

'^  I  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore  and  seven,  having  been 
for  several  years  afflicted  with  uneasy  doubts,  fears,  and  vapours, 
occasioned  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged 

^  See  Tatler  with  notes,  voL  yl,  No.  224,  p.  CO  and  note ;  p.  478,  et  passim, 
an  account  of  Sir  William  Read :  also  Tatler,  vol.  ii..  No.  50,  note  on  Dr. 
Orant:  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  March  1787,  p.  195. — G. 
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twenty-five,  do  hereby  for  the  benefit  of  the  pablio  give  notice, 
that  I  have  found  great  relief  from  the  two  following  doses,  hav- 
ing taken  them  two  mornings  together  with  a  dish  of  chocolate. 
Witness  my  hand,"  &c. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 

"  In  charity  to  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  disease  of  lovee- 
hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek  dieir  bread  every  morning  at  the 
chamber-doors  of  great  men,  I,  A.  B.  do  testify,  that  for  many 
years  past  I  laboured  under  this  fashionable  distemper,  bat  was 
cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  con- 
tained in  a  half-sheet  of  paper,  marked  No.  193,  where  any  one 
may  be  provided  with  the  same  remedy  at  the  price  of  a  single 
penny. 

"  An  infallible  cure  for  hypochondriac  melancholy.  No.  173, 
184,  191,  203,  209,  221,  233,  235,  239,  245,  247,  251. 

*  Probatum  est.        Charles  East." 

"  I  Christopher  Query  having  been  troubled  with  a  certain 
distemper  in  my  tongue,  which  shewed  itself  in  impertinent  and 
superfluous  interrogatories,  have  not  asked  one  unnecessary  ques- 
tion since  my  perusal  of  the  prescription  marked  No.  228. 

*^  The  Britannic  Beautifier,^  being  an  Essay  on  Modesty,  No. 
23 1 ,  which  gives  such  a  delightful  blushing  colour  to  the  cheeks 
of  those  that  are  white  or  pale,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  fine  complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by 
the  nearest  friend  :  is  nothing  of  paint,  or  in  the  least  hurtfuL 
It  renders  the  face  delightfully  handsome ;  is  not  subject  to  be 

^  Translated  from  the  advertisement  of  the  Red  Bavarian  Liquor, 
Spect  in  foL  Na  645.--0. 
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rubbed  off,  and  cannot  be  paralleled  by  either  wash,  powder,  cos- 
metic, &c.     It  is  certainly  the  best  beautifier  in  the  world. 

"  Maetha  Gloworm."  * 

"  I,  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parish  of  St.  James's,  having  a  consti- 
tution which  naturally  abounds  with  acids,  made  use  of  a  paper 
of  directions,  marked  No.  177,  recommending  a  healthful  exercise 
called  Good-nature,  and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent  sweetener 
of  the  blood." 

"Whereas,  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled  with  that 
distemper  in  my  head,  which  about  a  year  ago  was  pretty  epi- 
demical among  the  ladies,  and  discovered  itself  in  the  colour  of 
their  hoods,  having  made  use  of  the  doetor's  cephalic  tincture, 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  last  year's  papers, 
I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days." 

"  I,  George  Gloom,  have  for  a  long  time  been  troubled  with 
the  spleen,  and  being  advised  by  my  friends  to  put  myself  into  a 
course  of  Steele,'  did  for  that  end  make  use  of  Remedies  convey- 
ed to  me  several  mornings  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands  of  the 
invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the  bottom,  Nathaniel 
Henroost,  Alice  Threadneedle,  Rebecca  Nettletop,  Tom  Love- 
less, Mary  Meanwell,  Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom 
Meggot,  Rustick  Sprightly,  &c.,  which  have  had  so  good  an  effect 
upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself  cheerful,  lightsoijpie,  and  easy; 
and  therefore  do  recommend  them  to  all  such  as  labour  under  the 
same  distemper." 

Not  having  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisements  which  were 

sent  me,  I  have  only  picked  out  some  few  from  the  third  volume, 

reserving  the  fourth  for  another  opportunity.  0. 

•  A  course  of  Steele.  The  joke  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression — 
a  course  of  Steele :  which  may  either  mean  a  course  of  steel-medicinesy  which 
are  thought  good  in  hypochondriac  cases,  or  a  course  of  those  speculations^ 
which  were,  first,  published  by  Sir  Richard  Steele.  This  observation  will 
have  its  use,  if  these  papers  should  outlive  (^  they  possibly  may)  the 
memory  of  the  invisible  doctor. — H. 
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QaunTis  digreani  veteris  eooteus  amki, 

JuT.SntitLt 

ThoDgfa  grieT*d  at  tiie  departai«  of  nv  ftlead. 
His  parpoee  cf  reticing  I  oommend. 

'I  BELIEVE  most  people  begin  the  world  with  a  resolation  to 
withdraw  from  it  into  a  serious  kind  of  solitude  or  retirement, 
when  they  have  made  themselves  easy  in  it.  Our  unhappiness 
is,  that  we  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring  sach  our 
good  resolutions  till  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off  bj  death. 
But  among  all  kinds  of  people,  there  are  none  who  are  so  hard 
to  part  with  the  world,  as  those  who  are  grown  old  in  the  heap- 
ing up  of  riches.  Their  minds  are  so  warped  with  their  constant 
attention  to  gain,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  give  their 
souls  another  bent,  and  convert  them  towards  those  objects,  which, 
though  they  arc  proper  for  every  stage  of  life,  are  so  more  espe- 
cially for  the  last.  Horace  describes  an  old  usurer  as  so  charmed 
with  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that  in  order  to  make  a  pur- 
chase he  called  in  all  his  money  ;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it  ? 
why,  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it  out  again.  I  am  engaged 
in  this  series  of  thought  by  a  discourse  which  I  had  last  week 
with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  man  of  so  much 
natural  eloquence,  good  sense,  and  probity  of  mind,  that  I  al- 
ways hear  him  with  a  particular  pleasure.'  As  we  were  sitting 
together,  being  the  sole  remaining  members  of  our  club,  Sir 
Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of  the  many  busy  scenes  of  life  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  reckoned  up 
to  me  abundance  of  those  lucky  hits,  which  at  another  time  he 

•  This  paper  is  not  so  well  written  as  might  he  expected  from  Mr. 
Ad^lison,  on  so  critical  an  occasion,  as  that  of  winding  up  the  plot  of  tho 
Qftectator.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  might  possibly  be  hi& — ^H. 
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would  have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune  ;  but  in  the  temper  of 
mind  he  was  then,'  he  termed  them  mercies,  favours  of  Provi- 
dence, and  blessings  upon  an  honest  industry.  <  Now,  (says  he,) 
you  must  know,  my  good  friend,  I  am  so  used  to  consider  my- 
self as  creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often  state  my  accounts  after 
the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own  soul.  In 
this  case,  when  I  look  upon  the-  debtor-side,  I  find  such  innumer- 
able articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  cast  them  up  ;  but  when 
I  look  upon  the  creditor  side,  I  find  little  more  than  blank  paper 
Now,  though  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  resolved,  however,  to 
turn  all  my  future  endeavours  that  way.  You  must  nof  there- 
fore be  surprised,  my  friend,  if  you  hear  that  I  am  betaking  my- 
self to  a  more  thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more 
in  this  place.' 

I  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  resolution,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  I  shall  sufier  by  it.  Sir  Andrew  has  since  explained 
himself  to  me  more  at  large  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  just 
oome  to  my  hands. 

"  Good  Mr.  Spectator, 
''  Notwithstanding  my  friends  at  the  club  have  alwayi 
rallied  me  when  I  have  talked  of  retiring  from  business,  and  re- 
peated to  me  one  of  my  own  sayings,  *  That  a  merchant  has  never 
enough  till  he  has  got  a  little  more ; '  I  can  now  inform  you, 
that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has  enough,  and  is 
determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  he  has.  You  know  me  so  well,  that  I  need  not  tell  you, 
I  mean,  by  the  enjoyment  of  my  possessions,  the  making  of  them 

»  In  the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then.  Elliptically  expressed,  foi^— 
in  the  temper  of  mini  in  which  he  vxu  then, — We  sometimes  take  this 
liberty  in  the  familiar  style, — H, 

VOL.  V. — 25 
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useful  to  the  public.  As  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  has  been 
hitherto  of  an  unsteady  and  volatile  nature,  either  tost  upon 
seas  or  fluctuating  in  funds ;  it  is  now  fixed  and  settled  in  sub- 
stantial acres  and  tenements.  I  have  removed  it  from  the  un- 
certainty of  stocks,  winds,  and  waves,  and  disposed  of  it  in  a 
considerable  purchase.  This  will  give  me  great  opportunity  of 
being  charitable  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  my  poor  neigfar 
hours  to  work,  and  giving  them  a  comfortaUe  subsistence  out  of 
their  own  industry.  My  gardens,  my  fish-ponds,  my  arable  and 
pasture  grounds  shall  be  my  several  hospitals,  or  rather  work- 
houses, in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  a  great  many  indigent 
persons*  who  are  now  starving  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  have 
got  a  fine  Spread  of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts 
am  already  ploughing  up  some  of  them,  fencing  others ;  planting 
woods,  and  draining  marshes.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my  share  in 
the  surface  of  this  island,  I  am  resolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful 
a  spot  as  any  in  her  Majesty ^s  dominions ;  at  least  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  do  its  utmost  for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  employ- 
ment, I  so  disposed  of  my  afiairs,  that  from  whatever  corner  of 
the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it  was  bringing  home  one  or  other 
of  my  ships ;  I  hope,  as  a  husbandman,  to  contrive  it  so,  that 
not  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upon  my 
estate  without  bettering  some  part  of  it,  and  contributing  to  the 
products  of  the  season.  You  know  that  it  has  been  hitherto  my 
opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away  when  it  is  not  some  way 
useful  to  others.  But  when  I  am  riding  out  by  myself,  in  the 
fresh  air  on  the  open  heath  that  lies  by  my  house,  I  find  several 
other  thoughts  growing  up  in  me.  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  a 
man  of  my  age  may  find  business  enough  on  himself,  by  setting 
his  mind  in  order,  preparing  it  for  another  world,  and  reconciling 
it  to  the  thoughts  of  death.     I  must  therefore  acquaint  you,  that 
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besides  those  usiial  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  I  am  at  this  very  instant  finding  out  a  convenient  place 
where  I  may  build  an  almshouse,  which  I  intend  to  endow  very 
handsomely,  for  a  dozen  superannuated  husbandmen.  It  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  sa^  my  prayers  twice  a  day  with  men 
of  my  own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myself,  may  have 
their  thoughts  taken  up  how  they  shall  die,  rather  than  how  they 
shall  live.  I  remember  an  excellent  saying  that  I  learned  at 
school,  ^nt5  coronat  opus.  You  know  best  whether  it  be  in 
Virgil  or  in  Horace,  it  is  my  business  to  apply  it.  If  your  af- 
fairs will  permit  you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  sometimes, 
you  shall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and  shall  be  every 
day  entertained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own  feeding ;  fish  out 
of  my  own  ponds ;  and  fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens .  You  shall 
have  free  egress  and  regress  about  my  house,  without  having  any 
questions  asked  you,  and,  in  a  word,  such  a  hearty  welcome  as 
you  may  expect  from 

"  Your  most  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  Andrew  Freeport." 

The  club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  being  -entirely  dispersed, 
I  shall  consult  my  reader  next  week,  upon  a  project  relating  to 
the  institution  of  a  new  one.  0. 
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Quid  dlgnum  UuUi  texni  blc  prymlasor  hiatu  t 

Hot  Aji  Poec  IK 
la  tthnt  win  All  tlil»  {MtenttUan  m6 1 

BmcK  the  late  disst^lution  of  tbo  elub,*  wbtreof  I  haTe  off 
declared  mjeelf  a  meniberj  there  are  Tery  many  persons  who, 
letters^  petitions^  and  recotnmeridatiougj  put  up  for  the  next  eh 
tiot].  At  the  tame  tune  I  must  com  plat  q  that  several  indir 
and  underbaDd  practices  have  been  made  use  of  upon  tbia  oc 
sion.  A  certain  eouDtry  gentletDan  begiui  tn  tap  npnn  the  first  i^ 
foruiation  he  received  of  Sir  Rogcr^s  death  ;  when  he  aent  me 
wordf  that  if  I  would  get  him  ohoBen  in  the  place  of  the  deceasecl 
he  would  present  me  with  a  barrel  of  the  best  October  I  had 
ever  drank  in  my  life.  The  ladies  are  in  groat  pjiin  to  ksow 
whom  1  intend  to  elect  in  the  room  of  Will  Honeycomb,  Some 
of  them  indeed  ore  of  opinion  that  Mr>  Honeycomb  did  not  take 
iuffieicnt  care  of  their  interests  in  the  club,  and  are  therefoij 
desirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  represent  a  tiye  of  their  own  j 
A  citizen  who  gubscriboB  hlrnself  Y.  Z.  tells  me  that  he  has  ona  md 
twenty  shares  in  the  Afriean  company,  and  offi»rs  to  bribe  me  wilj 
the  odd  one  in  case  he  may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  whic 
he  thinkii  would  raise  the  credit  of  that  fund,  I  have  aevc 
letters,  dated  from  Jenny  Man^s,  by  gentlomeu  who  are  mni 
dates  for  Captain  Sen  try  ^s  place^  and  as  many  from  a  mEe 
house  in  FanVs  Church  yard  of  snch  who*  would  ill  op  it 

•  it  VM  v<?ry  mjiidiciious  (and  cctrtiiinly,  thorefore,  not  Mr.  Ailt]i»t»ii 
nilvieo)  to  f'oiilniwe  this  piijT*r»  nftfir  tlic  i/i*jK>Mr*>fi  of  ihr  duh.    Tht*  iJmiid 
wiw  ntttitriinv  ftt  nu  mA^  when  Ihu  elinr«*;t*TH  <]isappeftrt*il :  and  timoh  <  ' 
tbc  f^ii«?«^  iitjtl  ^y\n\  of  tlik\rurk  d^p^iiNleil  m%  the  nimmutic  mr  whnk 
ehariict«r»  bt'^towed  upon  it     WlmL  i^tiould  w«>   think  of  n  pqipple 
*ct  U>  II  plftv*  when  the  feU>rj'  waa  concluded  f— IL 

^  In  th' uliicf  of  ihf  dtif0XfdL     Bi^tX^t,  inU^  ike  plact. — ^It. 

p  Of  mwh  trho.     TItf  porrcUtivo  of  Much^  tn  ^nitmUm^^i  vho^  \m% 
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T&cancj  oecaabned  bj  the  death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  olergj- 

maiij  whom  I  ttm  nwer  mention  but  with  a  partieular  respect. 

Having  mivturcly  weighed  these  iieveral  particulars,  with  the 
many  remouBtranees  that  have  been  made  to  nie  on  this  subject, 
and  considaring  how  invidiona  an  offiotj  1  ghall  take  upon  me  if  I 
make  the  whole  election  depend  upon  mj  single  -voiee,  and  being 
unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  those  clamours,  whichj  on  such  an 
occasion f  will  not  fail  to  be  raised  against  me  for  partiality,  in- 
jnfitice,  corrupt  ion  J  and  other  qimUties  which  my  nature  abhors, 
I  have  formed  to  myself  the  project  of  a  club  m  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all  and  every  of  the 
jlubs  that  aro  ef^tablbhed  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Wcstmin- 
r,  re^iniring  them  to  cbuse  oat  of  their  respeetive  bodies  a  per- 
son of  the  greatest  merit,  and  to  return  bis  name  to  me  before 
Lady -day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit  upon  business. 

Ity  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hope^  that  the  club  over 
which  I  shall  preside  will  be  the  very  flower  and  qmntessence  of 
all  other  clubs.  I  have  communleated  this  my  project  to  none 
but  a  particular  friend  of  mine^  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice  or 
thrice  for  hh  happiness  in  that  kind  of  wit  which  \a  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  pun.  The  only  objection  he  makes  to 
it  is,  that  I  shall  raise  up  enemies  to  myself  If  I  act  with  so  regal 
an  air ;  and  that  mj  detractors,  instead  of  giving  me  the  usual 
title  of  Spectator,  wiU  bo  apt  to  call  me  the  ^  King  of  Clubs.* 

But  to  proceed  on  mj  intended  project^  it  la  very  well  known 

that  I  at  first  set  forth  in  this  work  with  the  character  of  a  silent 

^^aan  ;  and  I  think  I  have  so  well  preserved  my  taciturnity,  that  I 

^^Heqyetitly,  m.  The  form  of  expresaion,  in  either  case,  I  take  to  be  ellipti- 
^HaV  ftW'l  to  be  iupplied  thii« — jtufA  ai  Ihe^  are  mho ;  sometimf?i  we  connect 
^^^pe  extr»-iae«  tntcV—who,  and  omit  th«  interroodinte  tertn* — <w  the^f  ars  ; 
^^■ometlfuea^  again,  (nnd  thia  more  nHUnll}*)  we  tak«  the  two  firat  tcrriit,  m^k 
ffjt^  und  omit  I  he  folio winp^^-^/iffv  ^^^  *pAo — In  all  eA»L^6,  1  take  it  lo  be  an 
error,  to  eunddi^r  at  m  Ibe  liirht  of  n  r^l^tivei  prupe^ly  ao  eiLtlled.  It  U  % 
cnnj  unction  only;  but  is  mistakeo  for  a  relative,  heeimae,  in  jta  oonstrue- 
tJoty  it  impii^s  one,  though  it  be  not  exprei^ed. — li. 
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do  not  remember  to  have  violated  it  *  with  three  sentenoes  in  the 
space  of  almost  two  years.  As  a  monosyllable  is  my  delight,  I 
have  made  very  few  excursions,  in  the  conyersations  which  I  have 
related,  beyond  a  yes  or  a  no.  By  this  means  my  readers  have 
lost  many  good  things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart,  though  I 
did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Now,  in  order  to  diversify  my  character,  and  to  show  the 
world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mmd,  I  have  Uionghts  of 
being  very  loquacious  in  the  club  which  I  have  now  under  con- 
sideration. But  that  I  may  proceed  the  more  regularly  in 
this  affair,  I  design,  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  club,  to 
have  my  mouth  opened  in  form ;  intending  to  r^olate  myself 
in  this  particular,  by  a  certain  ritual  which  I  have  by  me,  that 
contains  all  the  ceremonies  which  are  practised  at  the  opening 
the  mouth  of  a  cardinal.  I  have  likewise  examined  the  forms 
which  were  used  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when  any  of  his  scholars, 
after  an  apprenticeship  of  silence,  was  made  free  of  his  speecL 
In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have  of  late  found  my  name  in  foreign 
gazettes  upon  less  occasions,  I  question  not  but  in  their  next  ar- 
ticles from  Great  Britain,  they  will  inform  the  world,  that  the 
Spectator's  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
next.  I  may,  perhaps,  publish  a  very  useful  paper  at  that  time, 
of  the  proceedings  in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the  persons  who  shall 
assist  at  it.     But  of  this  more  hereafter.  0. 

•  Violated  it.  There  is  no  pronouncing — ed  and  it — ^when  they  come  to- 
gether, especially,  when  the  accent,  as  here,  does  not  fall  on  ed,  bat  iseyen 
thrown  back  as  far  as  ft,  in  violated.  But,  the  author  allowed  himself  to 
commit  this  fault  (for  we  may  be  sure  his  ear  admonished  him  of  it)  rather 
than  part  with  violated^  the  most  happily  chosen  word,  in  this  place,  that 
ever  was. — H. 
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No.  556.    FRIDAf  ,  JUNE  18,  17U. 

Quails  nbi  in  luoem  ctlaber,  mala  gnunlna  pastas, 
Frlgida  sab  terra  tumidam  qnein  brama  tegebat; 
Nunc  poeitls  novns  oxnviia,  niddosqiie  jnvenU, 
Labrica  oonvolvit  suUnto  poctore  tcrga 
Ardans  ad  solem,  et  Unguis  xnleat  ore  trlsnlcis. 

YnuK  .fin.  8,  47L 
80  shines,  renewed  in  youth,  the  crested  snake, 
Who  slept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake : 
And  casting  off  Ms  slough  when  spring  returns, 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  gloiy  bums ; 
Bestor*d  with  pols^noas  herbs,  his  ardent  sides 
Eeflect  the  sun,  and  raised  on  spires  he  rides : 
High  o*er  the  grass,  hissing,  he  rolls  along, 
And  brandishes  by  fits  his  forky  tongue. 

Drtdsm. 

Upon  laying  down  the  office  of  Spectator,  I  acquainted  the 
world  with  my  design  of  electing  a  new  olub,^  and  of  opening  my 
mouth  in  it  after  a  most  solemn  manner.  Both  the  election  and 
the  ceremony  are  now  past ;  but  not  finding  it  so  easy  as  I  at  first 
imagined,  to  break  through  a  fifty  years'  silence,  I  would  not 
venture  into  the  world  under  the  character  of  a  man  who  pre- 
tends to  talk  like  other  people,  until  I  had  arrived  at  a  full  free- 
dom of  speech. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of  such  club  or 
olubs  of  which  I  am  now  a  talkative,  but  unworthy  member ;  and 
shall  here  give  an  account  of  this  surprising  change  which  has 
been  produced  in  me,  and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  remarkable 
an  accident  as  any  recorded  in  history,  since  that  which  happen^ 
to  the  son  of  Croesus,  after  having  been  many  years  as  much 
tongue-tied  as  myselfl 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth,  I  made  a  speech  con- 

•  A  new  elub  would  never  be  endured,  after  the  old  one:  and,  without 
a  club,  to  what  end  is  his  mcuth  opened  F  Every  thing  shews  that  Mr.  Ad- 
dison was  much  embarrassed  in  contriving  how  to  protract  this  paper  be- 


yond its  natural  term.  We  find  him,  therefore,  after  much  expence  of 
humour  in  describing  this  ceremony  of  opening  his  mouth,  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed in  Ait  old  way,  ti>at.is,  of  formal  essay,  instead  of  eonvenaiion.    See 
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iiatiDg  of  about  half  a  dosen  TfeU-tunied  periods;  hot  gr^m  m\ 
VQTj  hoarse  upon  it,  ihai  for  thrco  dnys  together,  uifit^ad  of  find- 
ing the  UJ»c  of  my  tongue^  I  was  afhiiil  that  I  had  quit«  lodi  tL  ^ 
Besides,  the  unusiml  extension  of  inj  muscles  on  ibis  ooCMoUt  j 
made  my  face  aehe  on  both  sides  to  such  a  degree,  that  DothiD^j 
but  an  invincible  resolution  and  pcrseTerance  could  have  prtireol^l 
ed  me  from  falling  back  to  my  monoayllahlcu, 

I  afterwarda  made  aoTeral  essaj3  towards  speaking ;  and  that 
I  might  not  be  giartlod  atmj  own  Yoice,  which  has  happened  to 
mo  more  than  on ce^  I  used  to  road  aloud  in  mj  chamber,  and 
hate  often  eiood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  eall  a  coach ^  when  _ 
I  knew  there  was  none  within  hearing,  ^ 

Whan  I  waa  thua  grown  pretty  well  acquainted  with  mj  own 
voice,  I  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  exert  it.  Not  caring, 
however,  to  speak  much  hy  mjselfj  and  to  draw  upon  me  the  ^ 
whole  attention  of  those  I  conversed  with,  I  uied,  for  aome  time,  ^ 
to  walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  talk  m  choma  with  a 
parcel  of  Frenchmen*  I  found  mj  modesty  greatly  reUfiTed  bj 
the  communicative  temper  of  this  nation^  who  are  so  very  sooia^ 
ble,  as  to  think  they  are  never  better  eompany  than  when  Ihey 
are  all  opening  at  the  same  time, 

I  then  fauctod  I  might  receive  great  benefit  from  female  00tl< 
versation,  and  that  I  ahould  have  a  convenienco  of  talking  with 
the  greater  freedom,  when  I  was  not  under  any  impediment  of 
thinking :  I  therefore  threw  myself  into  an  assembly  of  btdi^ 
but  could  not  J  for  my  life,  get  in  a  word  among  them ;  and  fnnndf 
that  if  I  did  not  change  ray  company,  I  was  in  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  my  primitive  taciturnity. 

The  cofec-housca  have,  ever  since,  been  my  chief  places  of 
resort^  where  I  have  made  the  greatest  improvements ;  in  order 
to  wbieh,  I  have  taken  a  particular  care  never  to  be  of  the  samo 
opmion  with  the  man  I  converse  with.     I  waB  a  Tory  at  Buttou'a 


I 
I 
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and  a  Whig  at  Child's :  a  friend  to  the  Englishman,  or  an  advo- 
cate for  the  Examiner,  as  it  best  served  my  turn ;  some  fancy  me 
a  great  enemy  to  the  French  king,  though  in  reality,  I  only  make 
use  of  him  for  a  help  to  discourse.  In  short,  I  wrangle  and  dis- 
pute for  exercise ;  and  I  have  carried  this  point  so  far,  that  I  was 
once  like  to  have  been  run  through  the  body  for  making  a  little 
too  free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was.* 


-Nil  fait  unqaam 


Tarn  disparsibi- 

HoB.  Sat  8,  Y.  18. 
Nothing  was  ever  so  iinlike  itselC 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  know  me ;  nay,  I  was  asked  the 
other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's,  whether  I  was  not  related  to 
a  dumb  gentleman,  who  used  to  come  to  that  coffee-house  ?  But 
I  think  I  never  was  better  pleased  in  my  life  than  about  a  week 
ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across  the  table  with  a  young 
Templar,  his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by  the  sleeve,  begging 
him  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  discourse,  I  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  world  with  this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my 
cotmtrymen  may  reap  the  fruits  of  my  new  acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes  in  the  uni- 
versity, know,  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain  heresies  for  argument's 
sake.  I  have  heard  a  man  a  most  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an 
hour,  who  has  been  an  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  after.  I  have 
taken  the  same  method  to  accomplish  myself  in  the  gift  of  utter- 

^Another  man  to  what  I  was.  To  account  for  this  construction,  an- 
other^tOf  vre  are  to  fill  up  the  sentence  thus :  **  I  am  quite  another  man 
[compared]  to  what  I  was.**  But  another,  as  here  used,  having  the  sense  of 
different,  we  borrow  its  construction,  and  say,  without  scruple, — another 
man  from — as  we  should  do,  if  the  word  different  was  employed.  This  fonn 
of  expression  is  now  generally  followed,  and  is  plainly  better  than  the  other 
elliptical  one. — ^H. 

VOL.  v.— 25* 
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aiic^i  having  talked  above  a  twelveinoDtb,  not  so  miJtoli  for  tht 

benefit  of  my  bearers  as  of  nijself.     But  sinco  I  bave  bow  gmneA 

the  faculty  J I  b&Te  been  so  long  endetivoaring  after  ^  I  mtend  to 

I  inake  a  right  use*  of  it,  and  shall   thhik  myself  obliged,  for  the 

I  futurBj  to  speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  mart^     Wbile  a 

ptnan  ii  learning  to  fence^  he  practises  both  on  friend  and  foe ;  but 

when  be  ii  a  master  in  the  art,  be  never  exerta  it  but  on  what  he 

thinks  the  right  side. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  uiy  reader  a  wrong  idea 
of  tuy  design  in  this  paper,  I  must  here  inform  Mmf  that  th«  Au- 
thor of  It  is  of  no  faction^  that  bo  jb  a  friend  to  no  interests  but 
those  of  truth  and  virtue^  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vico  and 
folly.     Though  I  make  more  noise  in  the  world  than  I  used 
dOj  I  am  still  resolved  to  aet  m  it  m  an  ludififeTent  Spectatoi 
It  ifi  not  my  ambition  to  Increase  the  number  either  of  Whigs 
Tories,  but  of  wise  and  good  men,  and  I  could  heartily  wisb  there 
were  not  faults  common  to  both  parties,  which  afford  me  sijffi- 
cient  matter  to  work  upon,  without  descending  to  those  wbicb  ar© 
peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  we  onght  to  think 
ourselves  the  securest  nation  in  the  world.     Most  of  our  garrets 
are  inhabited  by  statesmen,  wbo  watch  oyer  the  liberties  of  tbftir 
[country,  and  make  a  shift  to   keep  themselves  from  starving, 
"ly  tik:ing  into  their  care  the  properties  of  all  their  fellow-subjects. 
As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have  already  worked  the 
oation  into  a  most  unnatural  ferment,  I  shall  be  eo  &r  from  en 
dcavouring  to  raise  it  to  a  greater  height,  that,  on  the  eontrar/g^^H 
It  shall  be  the  chief  tendency  of  my  papers,  to  inspire  my  coimtry-^B 
men  with  a  mutual  good  will  and  benevolenco.     Whatever  faults 
either  party  may  be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  inflamed  tlian 
cured  by  those  reproaches,  which  they  cast  upon  one  another*  j 
The  most  Likely  method  of  rectifying  any  man^s  couduct,  ie^  bj 
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recommending  to  him  the  principles  of  truth  and  honour,  religion 
and  virtue ;  and  so  long  as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  these  principles, 
whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  cannot  fiiil  of  heing  a  good  English- 
man, and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  work,  the  names  of  all 
of  them,  or  at  least  of  such  as  desire  it,  shall  be  published  here- 
after :  till  which  time  I  must  entreat  the  courteous  reader  to 
suspend  his  curiosity,  and  rather  to  consider  what  is  written,  than 
who  they  are  that  write  it 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  preliminaries  with  my 
reader,  I  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any  more  prefatory  dis- 
courses, but  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and  entertain  him  with 
speculations  on  every  useful  subject  that  falls  in  my  way.* 


No.  557.    MONDAY,  JUNE  30. 

Qolppe  domain  timet  amblginm,  Tyrlotqae  blllxigiMa. 
Visa  ^n.  L  6C6l 
He  fean  th*  Amblgnoos  race,  And  TyriMOB  doable-tonga^d. 

*  Theee  is  nothing,  (says  Plato,)  so  delightful,  as  the  hearing 
or  the  speaking  of  truth.'  For  this  reason  there  is  no  conversation 
80  agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without 
any  intention  to  betrt^,  and  speaks  without  any  intention  to 
deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Oato,  I  do  not  re- 
member one  that  more  redounds  to  his  honour  than  the  following 
passage  related  by  Plutarch.  As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  client  before  one  of  the  prsBtors,  he  could  only  pro- 
duce a  single  witness  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  the  tes- 

'  This  continuation  of  the  Spectator  was  printed  without  any  signature 
to  distinguish  the  author. — G. 


timony  of  two  persons  :  upon  wiilch  the  advooftte  insisted  oa  the 
integrity  of  that  person  whom  he  had  prodacod ;  but  the  praetor 
told  him,  *  That  where  the  law  required  two  witnesses,  he  would 
not  aooept  of  am^  though  it  were  Cato  himselfJ  Such  &  epecch^ 
from  R  person  who  &at  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  juatice,  while 
Cato  was  fltill  liviDgj  shews  us,  more  than  $,  thouiand  examples, 
the  high  reputation  this  great  man  had  gsiiied  amoBg  his  oon* 
temporaries  upon  the  account  of  his  sineerity. 

When  inch  an  inflexihlc  integrity  Is  a  little  softened  and 
Q^ualified  by  the  rules  of  coaTersatton  and  good-hreeding,  there  is 
not  a  more  shining  irlrtue  in  the  whole  e&talogue  of  aoeiml  dtiUeSp 
A  man,  however,  ought  to  taice  great  care  not  to  polbb  himself 
out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refiuc  his  behaTiour  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  virtue, 

ThJs  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the  most  elegant  ser- 
mon  '  of  the  great  British  preacher.*  I  shall  beg  leave  to  tran* 
scribe  out  of  it  two  or  three  seDteoceSj  as  a  proper  introduetioii 
to  a  very  curious  letter ^  which  I  shall  make  the  chief  entertain- 
ment  of  this  spcenlation. 

**  The  old  English  plainness  and  iinccrityj  that  generous  m- 
legrity  of  nature,  and  honesty  of  disposition,  which  always  arguea 
true  greatness  of  mind^  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  un- 
daunted courage  and  resolatiOD,  is  In  a  great  measure  lost 
among  us* 

'*  The  flialect  of  conversation  is,  now-a  day s^  so  swelled  with 
vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  of  ex- 
presaions  of  kindness  and  respect ^  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an 

*  V*  TilloUooV  8©nn.  vol  ii,  3d  td.  M — C 


* 


•  QnatBriiiih  preath^.     T^evred^j  called  gr^^K  ffr  th*  mnnliiif 
h*«  sflnt-e,  »Rd  the  «Qn*:!ciriied  dignity  of  Kii  <  '  --       - 


I 


» 


littlo  relish  for  tbo  clmsU  i<ra_ 
if  they   liave  itill  less  tor  the 


li^^ity  of  Hii  eifpressi^^n.  But  tht-y  who  tmv« 
ices  of  ^tr.  .^diiiMii*!  ityl^  rnijj'be  excufted 
e  gracefal  negUg^uoe  of  A]«hlkiah«p  Tllk^ 
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or  two  ago  should  retoni  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his  own  language 
and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion ; 
and  would  hardly,  at  first,  helieve  at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest 
strains  and  expressions  of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly  pass 
in  current  payment ;  and  when  he  should  come  to  understand  it, 
it  would  be  a  great  while  before  he  could  bring  himself,  with  a 
good  countenance  and  a  good  conscience,  to  converse  with  men 
upon  equal  terms,  and  in  their  own  way." 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  curiosity, 
and  which  may  serve  as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, cited  out  of  this  most  excellent  prelate.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  written  in  King  Charles  the  second^s  reign,  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  Bantam,'  a  little  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

"  Master, 
"  The  people,  where  I  now  am,  have  tongues  further  from 
their  hearts  than  from  London  to  Bantam,  and  thou  knowest  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in 
the  other.  They  call  thee  and  thy  subjects  barbarians,  because 
we  speak  what  we  mean ;  and  account  themselves  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, because  they  speak  one  thing  and  mean  another  :  truth  they 
call  barbarity,  and  falsehood  politeness.  Upon  my  first  landing, 
one  who  was  sent  from  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me,  told 
me,  '  That  he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  storm  I  had  met  with 
just  before  iny  arrival.'  I  was  troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and 
afflict  himself  upon  my  account :  but  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  smiled,  and  was  as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Another,  who  came  with  him,  told  me  by  my  interpreter,  '  He 
should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  service  that  lay  in  his  power.' 
Upon  which  I  desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus  for 
me ;  but  instead  of  serving  me  according  to  his  promise,  he 

»  1682.— C. 
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laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it.  I  lodged,  the  first  week,  at  the 
house  of  one,  who  desired  me  '  to  think  myself  at  home,  and  to 
consider  his  house  as  my  own.'  Accordingly,  I  the  next  morn- 
ing bf gan  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of  it,  in  order  to  let 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed  up  some  of  the  household  goods, 
of  which  I  intended  to  have  made  ihee  a  present :  but  the  false 
yarlet  no  sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work,  but*  he  sent  word  to 
desire  me  to  give  over,  for  that^  he  would  have  no  suoh  doings 
in  his  house.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  nation,  before  I  was 
told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a  certain  favour  from  the 
chief  of  the  king's  servants,  whom  they  here  eall  the  lord-teeas- 
urer,  that  I  had  '  eternally  obliged  him.'  I  was  so  surprised  at 
his  gratitude,  that  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  '  What  service  is 
there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can  oblige  him  to 
all  eternity  ? '  However,  I  only  asked  him  for  my  reward,  that  he 
would  lend  me  his  eldest  daughter  during  my  stay  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  I  quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen. 

''At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great  men  almost 
put  me  out  of  countenance,  by  asking  '  ten  thousand  pardons ' 
of  me,  for  only  treading  by  accident  upon  my  toe.  They  call 
this  kind  of  lie  a  compliment ;  for  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great 
man,  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wduldst  order  'any 
of  thy  officers  of  state  to  receive  a  hundred  blows  upon  his  foot 
I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  negociate  any  thing  with  this  people, 
since  there  is  so  little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.     When  I  go 

•  £tU,  We  now  say,  than,  and  rightly:  not  that  btU  ever  stood  for 
than^  as  our  grammarians  suppose.  To  account  for  this  use  of  bui,  we 
must  supply  a  whole  sentence,  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  in 
the  writer's  mind. — "  The  false  varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work, 
[than  he  did  not  allow  me  to  proceed]  but  he  sent  to  me,"  <fec.  We  see, 
then,  how  but  came  to  signify,  or  rather  to  imply,  than.  See  the  note  on 
p.  68.— H. 

*»  For  that  For  [this  reason,  viz.]  that — which  the  French  express  by 
pareeqtte,  t.  e.  par  ce  que,  for  thit  that. — H. 
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to  see  the  king's  scribe,  I  am  generally  told  that  he  is  not  at 
home,  though  perhaps  I  saw  him  go  into  his  house  almost  the 
yerj  moment  before.  Thou  wouldst  fancy  that  the  whole  nation 
are  physicians,  for  the  first  question  they  always  ask  me,  is,  How 
I  do  ?  I  have  this  question  put  to  me  above  an  hundred  times 
a  day.  Nay,  they  are  not  only  thus  inquisitive  after  my  health, 
but  wish  it  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  with  a  full  glass  in  their 
hands,  every  time  I  sit  with  them  at  table,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  would  persuade  me  to  drink  their  liquors  in  such 
quantities,  as  I  have  found  by  experience,  will  make  me  sick. 
They  often  pretend  to  pray  for  thy  health  also,  in  the  same  man- 
ner :  but  I  have  more  reason  to  expect  it  from  the  goodness  of 
thy  constitution,  than  the  sincerity  of  their  wishes.  May  thy 
slave  escape  in  safety  from  this  double-tongued  race  of  men,  and 
Uve  to  lay  himself  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  thy  royal  city  of 
Bantam." 


No.  568.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23. 

Qa!  fit,  Mnoenas,  nt  nemo,  qnam  aXbi  aoitam 

Sea  ratio  dederit,  sen  fors  ol^ecerit,  ill* 

Ck>iitentiiSYiyat:  laadetdivenasequentee? 

O  fortanatl  mercatores,  gravis  annia 

Miles  ait,  mnlto  jam  fractns  membra  labore  I 

Contra  mercator,  navim  jactantibns  aostria, 

Militia  est  potior.    Qaid  enim  7  ooncorritnr  7  hor» 

Momento  cita  more  venlt,  aat  victoria  Icta. 

Agrloolam  landat  juris,  legunqne  peritna,  '^ 

Sab  galli  cantam  consoltor  abi  ostia  palsat 

Ille,  datis  vadibaa,  qai  rare  eztrwtas  in  orbem  est, 

Solos  felicea  viventes  clamat  in  orbe. 

Cetera  de  genera  boc  (adeo  sant  malta)  loqoaoem 

Delaseare  valent  Fabiam.    Ne  te  roorer,  audi 

Qno  rem  dedacam.    Si  qals  deoa,  en  ego,  dicat, 

Jam  fi&clam  qaod  vnltls :  eris  to,  qui  mode  miles, 

Mercator :  ta  consnltas  modo^  rnsticos.    Hinc  voa, 

VoB  blno  mutatis  discedite  partibos.    IS^a, 

Qaidstatls7    Nolint    Atqui  licet  ease  beatls. 

Hob.  1  Sat  L  1. 
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Wh«tict  UX  MjPt'eniftiik  th»t  to  Few  nXHfmv% 
Tho  -■■'■'    -^ .    '-r  filae'd  In.  ftml  incflne  to  rovs» 
Win  ihr!r  will  by  fiLu  liii;Hi>U 

Or  1 ;,  ■  I  prtid tti t  c iw Wo  isjwios <j|  I 

TIiir*py  tho  tDfifiohjirit !  th*.  old  i*»*1ilh'r  cries, 
Broke  witl)  fftUgne«  hntl  WAfMkc  enurprisb 
TlnJ  tneKbiml*  wJjen  (.lie  drnwleil  hurrlcjiiifl' 
Taa«^  hill  sro«]iliy  mrsio  on  th^  umtn, 
A  [>|>!  JtUtla  I  he  w  ip^  ftm !  :  . :  [  i  nlp^i ; 

Tb*?rrt  Rti  4mgac«iti^>i,t  ■"*  nf  4nmDt 

Bf»vdjr  to  4k*,  orwitiic  v,. .jMmfr. 

Tiie  liw^VtfT  vows  tile  faraier'fi  life  U  l»«wf, 
When,  at  til*  diTtn,  t»ie  cU«nl»  tii#«k  1i!i  nut 
Tho  fiu-nicr,  bavlng  put  In  ball  t*  ipt^Af,       • 
Aii4  fiifpM  ta  town,  diu^ih^TATfl  liiip$»}Mt  tbvn; 
WlUi  IhiiiiiMtidji  tncTa  of  ilili  fucati^tMit  mu, 
IflTwiikl  tlr*  15 Vu  Fibtua  to  rdalti  uJUdh  (Tusiii, 
NuL  to  ilet«in  jou  loeiger,  ptaj^  attend 
TLe  Iwiie  of  all  tblit— 81joi}I(]  Jen*  4oi*wrrd, 
Ami  fTwnt  to  ^very  man  til*  msh  d«<niiinA| 
To  run  UU  icTi^lia  wllh  n  ni<^loii:lful  lijuid; 
First,  i^ruit  tfn?  bumaeM  w-airlor  a  rdciaM', 
Bid  him  (p  tr&d«t  and  try  tJie  ftlthlcsa  «»% 
To  pDrehMM  trruOTB  nod  d(M:llnlng  i^t*^* 
Ktftt  e&ri  llii  plv^it  fftmt  lib  l«&rnod  itrir«, 
Tn  the  calm  Uea^ngs  lifa  cuniitry  Uf^  : 
And,  wtUi  thin*  Mpvuim  itcinnadi,  dtamlysit 
Eftcb  Buppliflut  lo  cffjoj  Use  jsroodsd  bti»: 
Do&'l  j-ou  Ihfllkve  they'd  f tin  T    Kot  cae  trlU  mtytt, 
TLu*  pmSWr'd  to  bm  bjippjr  fnpita  jkbove* 


It  ia  a  celebrated  tltougbt  of  Socnatejt^  tbat  if  all  the  jukfor 
tunes  of  mankiDd  were  cast  into  ft  publJe  stock,  in  order  to  be 
equally  dietributed  among  tbe  wbole  species,  tbose  wbo  now 
think  tbemselves  tbe  most  unliappj,  would  prefer  tbe  sbaxe  tbej 
are  alreadj  possesssed  of^  before  tbat  which  would  fail  to  tbem 
by  Buch  a  division.  Horace  has  carried  thii  tbotight  a  great 
deal  further  in  the  motto  of  my  paper^  which  implies  that  the 
hardships  or  mijfortunea  we  lie  under ^  are  more  easy  to  us,  than 
those  of  any  other  person  would  be,  in  ease  we  could  change  con- 
ditions with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  tbeae  two  remarks,  and  seated  in  mj 
elbow  chair,  I  insensibly  fell  asloop ;  when,  on  a  audden,  mo 
^  thought  there  wa«  a  proclamation  made  by  Jupiter,  that  eT©r 
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mortal  should  bring  in  his  grie£s  and  calamities,  and  throw  them 
together  in  a  heap.  There  was  a  large  plain  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  I  took  my  stand  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  saw  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  the  whole  human  species  marching  one 
^ter  another,  and  throwing  down  their  several  loads,  which  im- 
mediately grew  up  into  a  prodigious  mountain,  that  seemed  to 
rise  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  lady,  of  a  thin  airy  shape,  who  was  very 
active  in  this  solemnity.  She  carried  a  magnifying  glass  in  one 
of  her  hands,  and  was  clothed  in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  embroid- 
ered with  several  figures  of  fiends  and  spectres,  that  discovered 
themselves  in  a  thousand  chimerical  shapes,  as  her  garment  hov- 
ered in  the  wind.  There  was  something  wild  and  distracted  in 
her  looks.  Her  name  was  Fancy.  She  led  up  every  mortal  to 
the  appointed  place,  after  having  very  officiously  assisted  him  in 
making  up  his  pack,  and  laying  it  upon  his  shoulders.  My  heart 
melted  within  me  to  see^  my  fellow-creatures  groaning  under 
their  respective  burthens,  and  to  consider  that  prodigious  bulk 
of  human  calamities  which  lay  before  me. 

There  were,  however,  several  persons  who  gave  me  great 
diversion  upon  this  occasion.  I  observed  one  bringing  in  a  far- 
del, very  carefully  concealed  under  an  old  embroidered  cloak, 
which,  upon  his  throwing  it  into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be 
Poverty.  Another,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw  down  his 
luggage ;  which  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled  with  very  whimsical 
burthens^  tjomposcd  of  darts  and  flames ;  but  what  was  very  odd, 
though  they  sighed  as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  these 
bundles  of  .calamities,  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  cast 

■  My  heart  melted  within  me  to  see.  Yet  he  says  before,  that  he  aaw 
with  a  yreat  deal  of  pleaaure. — ^These  two  thineo  may  be  coosiBtent,  but 
ahoold  have  been  expressed  with  more  care. — ^£l 
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them  into  the  heap^  ^htn  they  cMne  up  to  it ;  but,  lifter  n  few 
f&int  efforts,  shook  their  heads  and  mart^hcd  away,  &s  henry 
loiMiet)  as  they  came.  I  saw  muUitudei  of  old  women  thfow 
down  thdr  wrinklea  ;  an  J  Beveral  young  ones  who  stripped  them- 
selves  of  a  tawny  skin.  There  were  ycry  great  heaps  of  red 
riioace^  large  lips,  and  rusty  teotk  The  truth  of  it  is^  I  waa  sur 
prised  to  see  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  bodil^^ 
deformities.  Ohserving  one  advancing  towards  the  heap  with  a 
larger  cargo  than  ordmarj  upon  his  back,  I  found  upon  liis  near 
approach  J  that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump  which  he  disposed  of^ 
with  great  joy  of  heart,  among  thts  collection  of  human  ttilserie 
There  were  likcw^ieej  ilisterapcrs  of  all  sorts,  though  I  eould  utif' 
but  observe,  that  t!iere  were  many  more  imagiiiary  than  real 
One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  which  was  a 
eomplication  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human  nature,  and 
was  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people  I  this  was  called  the 
ipleen.  But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me^  was  a  remark  I 
made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the 
whole  heap ;  at  which  I  was  very  much  astonished,  having  con- 
cluded within  myselfj  that  every  one  would  take  tliis  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  his  passionSj  prejudicea^  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular^  of  a  very  proftigate  fellow^  who,  I 
did  not  question  J*  eame  leaden^  with  his  crimes,  but  upon  search- 
ing into  his  bundle,  I  founds  that,  instead  of  throwing  his  guUt 
from  himj  he  had  only  laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed 
by  another  worthless  rogue,  who  flucg  away  his  modesty  inaitcad 
of  his  ignorance. 

*  Whif,  I  did  TtM  qu€*{%m\  tamr^    i.  r.  Wh<n  a*  T  did  not  queitloii,  ( 
kt. — fii*  i»  to  W  utiiltTt^tond  buJ  supplied  in  A.11  ft^nt^Dceo  of  thig 
which  ftliould  be  pointed  Aooordbt'lj^^-H, 

"•  Cam9  iQadm^lmAtd  liiid  Ittu  bt-U^r  ifler  qti««ti«m  ;  hut  th«  author 

had  im  eye  to  Imd  !□  Lho  clufte  uf  the  actiletice,  on  whioli  Wdfd,  Uwle^d, 

^  Ih^  ^niptio^ia  fjilk     'v/  did  uqI  ^fwtntion^''  beijig  pAi^enthctleal,  Uic  monot* 

ony  ID  fttfjIiVn  iii>*i  loaden  iF  not  so  luiieli  regarded*— *H» 
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When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cast  their  burdens, 
the  phantom  which  had  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion,  seeing  me 
an  idle  spectator  of  what  passed,  approached  towards  me.  I 
grew  uneasy  at  her  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held  her  mag- 
nifying glass  full  before  my  eyes.  I  no  sooner  saw  my  face  in 
it,  but  was  startle<l  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which  now  appeared  to 
me  in  its  utmost  aggravation.  The  immoderate  breadth  of  the 
features  made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with  my  own  coun- 
tenance, upon  which  I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  mask.  It  hap- 
pened yery  luckily,  that  one  who  stood  by  me,  had  just  before 
thrown  down  his  visage,  which,  it  seems,  was  too  long  for  him. 
It  was,  indeed,  extended  to  a  most  shameful  length ;  I  believe 
the  very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking,  as  long  as  my  whole  face. 
We  had  hoih  of  us  an  opportunity  of  mending  ourselves,  and,  all 
the  contributions  being  now  brought  in,  every  man  was  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  misfortune  for  those  of  another  person.  But  as 
there  arose  many  new  incidents  in  the  sequel  of  my  vision,  I  shall 
reserve  them  for  the  subject  of  my  next  paper. 
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No.  559.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  25. 

Qoid  eaxum  Mt,  merits  quin  iUis  Jai>tter  ambas 
Iratos  baccas  inflet:  neqae  Be  fore  poethao 
Tarn  fitdlem  dtcat,  yoUs  nt  pnebeat  aaremf 

Hoa.  1  Sat  L  «. 
Were  it  not  Jost  that  Jove,  provok'd  to  heat, 
Shonld  drive  these  triflers  fh>m  the  hallowVl  seat, 
And  nnrelentlog  atand  when  the/  intnat? 

HOSKXOK. 

In  my  last  paper,  I  gave  my  reader  a  sight  of  that  mountuik 
of  miseries,  which  was  made  up  of  those  several  oalamitiea  that 
afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I  saw,  with  unspeakable  pleasure,  the 
whole  species  thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap,  and  surveyed  the  several 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  there  was  scarce  a  mortal, 
in  this  vast  multitude,  who  did  not  discover  what  he  thought 
pleasures  and  blessings  of  life ;  and  wondered  how  the  owners 
of  them  ever  came  to  look  upon  them  as  burthens  and  griev- 
ances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confusion  of  mis 
eries,  this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a  second  procla- 
mation, that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  afflic- 
tion, and  to  return  to  his  habitation,  with  any  such  other  bundle 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this.  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself,  and  parcel- 
ling out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  actiirity,  recommended  to 
every  one  his  particular  packet.  The  hurry  and  confusion  at 
this  time  was  not  to  be  expressed.  Some  observations,  which  I 
made  upon  the  occasion,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  public.  A 
venerable  grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid  down  the  cholic,  and 
who,  I  found,  wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatched  up  an  un 
dutiful  son,  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  angry 
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father.  The  graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
pulled  the  old  gentleman  by  the  beard,  and  had  like  to  have 
knocked  his  brains  out ;  so  that,  meeting  the  true  father,  who 
came  towards  him,  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take 
his  son  again,  and  give  him  back  his  cholic ;  but  they  were  inca- 
pable, either  of  them,  to  recede'  from  the  choice  they  had  made. 
A  poor  galley-slave,  who  had  thrown  down  his  chains,  took  up  the 
gout  in  their  stead,  but  made  such  wry  faces,  that  one  might 
easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  was 
pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several  exchanges  that  were  made,  for 
sickness  against  poverty,  hunger  against  want  of  appetite,  and 
eare  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  themselves  in  bar- 
tering for  features ;  one  was  trucking  a  lock  of  grey  hairs  for  a 
carbuncle,  another  was  making  over  a  short  waist  for' a  pair  of 
round  shoulders,  and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  lost  re- 
putation :  but  on  all  these  occasions,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  think  the  new  blemish,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into 
her  possession,  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I 
made  the  same  observation  on  every  other  misfortune  or  calami- 
ty,  which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought  upon  himself,  in 
lieu  ^  of  what  he  had  parted  with ;  whether  it  be,  that  all  the 
evils  which  befal  us,  are  in  some  measure  suited  and  proportioned 
to  our  strength,  or  that  every  evil  becomes  more  supportable  by 
our  being  accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  not  determine. 

I  could  not,  for  my  heart,  forbear  pitying  the  poor  hump- 
backed gentleman  mentioned  in  the  former  paper,  who  went  off  a 
very  well-shaped  person  with  a  stone  in  his  bladder ;  nor  the  fine 

•  "We  say  incapable  of  receding,  not,  incapable  to  recede.  But  having 
Baid,  either  of  themy  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  o/)  he  said,  to  recede. — ^It 
should  be — Bui  tJuywere  not  allowed,  either  of  them  to  recede,  Ac. — H. 

*»  In  lieu.  I  know  not  why  the  author  preferred  French  to  £ngli»h,  in 
lieu,  to  initeadf  unless  it  were  to  avoid  the  monotony  of,  instead^  \f\uU, 
part«(f.— H. 
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gentleman  who  hnd  struck  up  Ms  bargain  with  hi  m,  t  hit  I  limpe 
through  a  whole  assembly  of  kdies  who  xi^eA  to  aduiire  him«  wit^ 
&  pair  of  sbouHers  peeping  over  hia  head* 

I  must  not  omit  my  own  particular  adreotiire.  Mj  frirn4| 
with  ihe  long  visage,  had  no  sooner  taken  upon  him  mj  shoe 
faee,  but  ha  made  such  a  grotes(^ua  figure  in  it,  that  ba  I  looke 
upon  htm^  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  myself,  inflomuch 
put  my  own  face  out  of  count  on  anoe.  The  poor  gentleman  i 
I  aenslble  of  the  ndieule,  that  I  found  he  waa  ashamed  of  wliafr  * 
he  had  done  :  on  the  other  lide^  I  found  that  I  myself  had  no 
great  rcn^on  to  triumph,  for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forchetu]^  I 
missed  the  place,  and  clapped  mj  finger  upon  mj  upper  lip.  Be- 
sides as  my  nose  was  exceediug  prouunent,  I  gave  it  two  or  thr^ee 
unlucky  knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand  about  my  laoo,  mxl 
aiming  at  aome  other  part  of  it.  I  saw  two  other  getitlemeii 
by  raCj  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous  circumstances.  Thest 
had  made  a  foolbh  swop  between  a  conple  of  thick  handy  Ib 
and  two  long  trapstioks  that  had  no  ealfs  to  them.  Ona  of  the 
looked  like  a  man  walking  upon  stilts ^  and  was  so  lifted  up  into" 
the  air  above  his  ordinary  height,  that  his  head  turned  round 
with  it^  while  the  other  made  such  aukward  circles,  as  he  attempti 
ed  to  walk,  that  he  scarce  knew  how  to  move  forward  upon  hit 
new  supporters  :  observing  him  to  be  a  pteasant  kind  of  fellow, 
I  stuck  my  cane  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  him  ^ 
bottlo  of  wine,  that  he  did  not  march  up  to  it  on  a  line,  ibftt 
drew  for  him,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two  eoxes,  wha 
itmdo  a  most  piteous  stght^  as  they  wandered  up  and  down,  underf 
the  pressure  of  their  se?#ral  burdens.     The  whole  plain  was  filled 
with  murmurs  and  complaints,  groans  and  lamtsn  tat  tons.     Jupiter 
at  length,  taking  compasBlon  on  the  poor  mortals^  ordered 
second  time  to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  design  to  giv< 
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one  his  own  again.  They  discharged  themselves  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  after  which,  the  phantom  who  had  led  them  into 
such  gross  delusions,  was  commanded  to  disappear.  There  was 
sent,  in  her  stead,  a  goddess  of  a  quite  different  figure  :  her  mo- 
tions were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aspect  serious  but  cheer- 
ful. She  every  now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 
fixed  them  upon  Jupiter  :  her  name  was  Patience.  She  had  no 
sooner  placed  herself  by  the  mount  of  sorrows,  but,  what  I 
thought  very  remarkable,  the  whole  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  did  not  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was  before.  She 
afterwards  returned  every  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and 
teaching  him  how  to'  bear  it  in  the  most  commodious  manner,  he 
marched  off  with  it  contentedly,  being  very  well  pleased  that  he 
had  not  been  left  to  his  own  choice,  as  to  the  kind  of  evils  which 
fell  to  his  lot 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn  out  of  this 
vision,  I  learnt  from  it,  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misfortunes, 
or  to  envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  his  neighbour's  sufferings ;  for 
which  reason  also,  I  have  determined  never  to  think  too  lightly 
of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  compassion.* 

*  It  was  necessary  to  correct  the  moral  of  these  hamorouB  papers  with 
this  hamane  reflection. — ^H. 
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No.  561.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30. 

Panlatlm  abolere  Sicheom 

Indpit*  et  TiTO  tentat  preTertere  ainof* 
Jampridem  resides  animus  desnetaqae  oorda. 

Tbo.  iBn.  L  TM. 

Bnt  be 

Works  in  the  pliant  bosom  of  the  Me 

And  molds  her  heart  anew,  aad  blots  ber  ftirmer  eire. 

The  dead  is  to  the  U?lng  love  reafgn'd, 

And  an  .£neas  enters  In  her  ndnd. 

Detudi. 

"  SlE, 

"I  AH  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  impudent,  black •  fellow,  and, 
as  I  thought,  every  way  qualified  for  a  rich  widow :  but,  after 
having  tried  my  fortune  for  above  three  years  together,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  one  single  relict  in  the  mind.  My  first  air 
tacks  were  generally  successful,  but  always  broke  off  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  the  word  Settlement.  Though  I  have  not  improved 
my  fortune  this  way,  I  have  my  experience,  and  haye  learnt 
several  secrets  which  may  be  of  use  to  those  unhappy  gentlemao, 
who  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  widow-hunters, 
and  who  do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  are,  generallj 
speaking,  as  much  upon  the  catch  as  themselves.  I  shall  here 
communicate  to  you  the  mysteries  of  a  certain  female  cabal  of 
this  order,  who  call  themselves  *  The  Widow  club.'  This  club 
consists  of  nine  experienced  dames,  who  take  their  places  once  i 
week  round  a  large  oval  table. 

"  I.  Mrs.  President  is  a  person  who  has  disposed  of  six  hus- 
bands, and  is  now  determined  to  take  a  seventh ;  being  of  opinion 
that  there  is  as  much  virtue  in  the  touch  of  a  seventh  husband  as 
of  a  seventh  son.     Her  comrades  are  as  follow. 

"  II.  Mrs.  Snapp,  who  has  four  jointures,  by  four  different 
bed-fellows,  of  four  different  shires.     She  is  at  present  upon  the 
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point  of  marriage  with  a  Middlesex  man,  and  is  said  to  have  an 
ambition  of  extending  her  possessions  through  all  the  counties  in 
England,  on  this  side  the  Trent. 

"  III.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  husbands  and  a  gallant, 
is  now  wedded  to  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty.  Upon  her  making 
her  report  to  the  club,  after  a  week's  cohabitation,  she  is  still 
aUowed  to  sit  as  a  widow,  and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at  the 
board. 

"  lY.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  her  last  husband.  Her  weeds  have  served  her  thrice, 
and  are  still  as  good  as  new. 

'^  V.  Lady  Catherme  Swallow.  She  was  a  widow  at  eighteen, 
and  has  since  buried  a  second  hufiband  and  two  coachmen. 

''  YL  The  kdy  Waddle.  She  was  married  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  her  age  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle,  knight,  aged  threescore  and 
twelve,  by  whom  she  had  twins  nine  months  after  his  decease. 
In  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  married  to  James 
Spindle,  Esq.,  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  who  did  not  outlive 
the  honey-moon. 

"  YII.  Deborah  Conquest  The  case  of  this  lady  is  something 
particular.  She  is  the  relict  of  Sir  Sampson  Conquest,  some 
time  justice  of  the  quorum.  Sir  Sampson  was  seven  foot  high, 
and  two  foot  in  breadth,  from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
He  had  married  three  wives,  who  of  all  them  died  in  childbed. 
This  terrified  the  whole  sex,  who  none  of  them  durst  venture  on 
Sir  Sampson.  *At  length  Mrs.  Deborah  undertook  him,  and  gave 
80  good  an  account  of  him,  that  in  three  years  time  she  very 
fiairly  laid  him  out,  and  measured  his  length  upon  the  ground. 
This  exploit  has  gained  her  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  club, 
that  they  have  added  Sir  Sampson's  three  victories  to  hers,  and 
give  her  the  merit  of  a  fourth  widowhood ;  and  she  takes  her 
place  accordingly. 
VOL.  v.— 26 
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"  VIII.  TLe  widow  WilJtire,  relict  of  Mr.  Joha  Wildfire, 
fox*bunter,  who  broke  his  neck  over  a  ^ix  bar  gate.  Sbis  took 
bis  deatb  GO  much  to  bcaTi,  ibat  H  wsts  thougbtil  would  b&?e  |mt 

an  end  to  her  lifcj  had  she  not  diverted  her  sorrows  hy  reKthmg 
the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Deighhuurhoodf  wbo  made 
love  to  her  in  thy  iceond  luoutb  of  her  widowhood,  This  geDtl«> 
man  was  discarded  in  a  foi  tMight,  for  tbo  sake  of  a  yoimg  Temjk- 
ler,  wbo  bad  the  posseasion  of  Irer  for  six  weeki  after,  till  he  WM 
be&tec  out  by  a  broken  officer,  who  likewise  gave  up  hii  plaee  to 
a  gentleman  at  court.  The  eourtier  was  aa  abortUyed  a  farourite 
aa  his  predecessors,  but  bad  the  pleasure  to  see  himself  succeeded 
bj  ti  long  series  of  lovers^  who  followed  the  widow  Wildiire  to 
tb©  thirtj-s©Yi*nth  year  of  ber  age,  at  whfoh  time  there  ensued  a 
kcewation  of  ten  j^arij  when  tTobu  Felt,  Haberdasher,  took  it  in 
bis  head  to  be  in  love  with  ber,  and  it  i§  tboogbt  will  very  sud- 
denly carry  her  o£ 

**  IX.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs*  Bunnet^  wbo  broke  her  firtt 
husband's  heart  before  she  was  sixteen,  at  which  time  she  was 
entered  of  the  club;  but  soon  after  left  it,  upon  account  of  m  se- 
cond, whom  she  made  so  quick  a  dispatoh  of,  that  alio  returned  to 
ber  seat  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  This  young  matron  is 
looked  upon  aa  the  most  rising  member  of  tho  society,  and  will, 
probably,  he  in  the  president's  chair  before  she  dies. 

*^  These  ladies,  upon  their  first  institution*  resolved  to  give 
the  pictures  of  their  deceased  husbands  to  the  club-rooiUp  but  two 
of  them  bringing  in  tbeir  dead  at  full  length,  they  oovered  all 
the  walls :  upon  which  they  came  to  a  aeeoud  resolution,  that 
every  matron  should  give  her  own  picture,  aad  set  it  round  with 
her  biisbauda  in  mi  mature, 

*^  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be  troubled 
with  the  cholie,  they  have  a  noble  collar  of  eordiala  and  strong 
waters.     Wh(^n  they  grow  maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  eomme* 
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morate  their  former  partners  with  a  tear,  But  ask  them  wUioh 
of  their  husbands  they  condole,  ihe-j  are  not  able  to  tell  you»  and 
discover  platulj  that  they  do  not  weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of  a 
husband,  as  for  the  want  of  one, 

E**  The  principal  rule,  by  which  the  whole  soeiety  are  to  govern 
thetoselvest^  is  tbigj  to  cry  up  tlie  pleasures  of  a  single  life  upon 
all  opcasions,  in  order  to  deter  the  rest  of  their  sex  from  marriage, 
and  engross  the  whole  male  world  to  themselves. 
'*  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to  a  member 
df  the  society  to  commuuieate  his  name,  at  which  time  the  whole 
^Assembly  sit  upon  hia  reputation,  person,  fortune,  and  good  hu- 
mour ;  and  if  they  find  him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the  club,  thay 
lay  th<jir  heads  together  how  to  make  him  sure.  By  this  means 
they  are  act|uainted  with  all  the  widow-hunters  about  town,  who 
often  afford  them  great  diversion.  There  ts  an  honest  Irish  gen- 
tleman, it  seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  society,  but  at  dif* 
ferent  times  haR  made  love  to  the  whole  club* 

*^  Their  conversation  often  turns  upon  their  former  huabandu, 
and  it  is  very  diverting  to  hear  them  relate  their  arts  and  strfttft- 
gems,  with  which  they  amused  the  jealous,  paei&ed  th«t  oholerici 
or  wheedled  the  good-natured  man^  until  at  last,  to  nse  the  elub 
phrase,  '  They  sent  him  out  of  the  house  with  his  heels  foremost/ 
*'  The  politics,  which  are  most  oaltivated  by  this  society  of 
she  Macliiavib,  relate  chiefly  to  thes®  two  points,  How  to  treat  a 
lover,  and  Uow  to  manage  a  husband.  As  Cor  the  first  set  of  ar- 
tifleeSf  they  are  too  numerous  to  come  within  the  compasa  of  your 
paper,  and  shall  therefore  be  reserved  for  a  second  letter 

**  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built  upon  the  following 
doctrines,  which  are  universally  assented  to  by  the  whole  chib. 
Not  to  give  him  his  head  at  first.  Not  to  allow  him  too  great 
freedoms  and  familiarities.  Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  mw 
girl,  but  aa  a  woman  that  knows  the  world.     Not  to  lessen  any 
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thing  of  her  former  figure.  To  celehrate  the  generosity,  or  any 
other  virtue,  of  a  deceased  husband,  which  she  would  recommend 
to  his  successor.  To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and  servants, 
that  she  may  have  the  dear  man  to  herself.  To  make  him  disin- 
herit the  undutiful  children  of  any  former  wife.  Never  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  affection,  until  he  has  made  oyer  to 
her  all  his  goods  and  chattels.* 

"  After  so  long  a  letter,  I  am,  without  more  ceremony, 

"  Your  humble  servant,"  (ko. 
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-  PrsMens,  absens  at  ales. 

Tn.  EuB.  Act  1.  S&  9L 


Be  present  as  If  absent. 

'  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself, 
(says  Cowley :)  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  dis- 
paragement, and  the  reader^s  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise 
from  him.'  *  Let  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  be  what  it  will,  upon 
this  subject,  it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity.  An  ostentatious 
man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an  absurdity  he  has  commit- 
ted, than  be  debarred  from  talking  of  his  own  dear  person. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault.  It  is 
observed  of  TuUy  in  particular,  that  his  works  run  very  much  in 
the  first  person,  and  that  he  takes  all  occasions  of  doing  himself 

•  Cowley's  Essays— Essay.  11. — G. 

•  After  all  the  severity  of  this  satire,  it  should  be  remembereJ,  that  the 
author  ventured  on  a  wiaow,  the  Ooanteis  of  Warwick  ;  who,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  this  letter, /*atf/y  laid  him  out^  within  the  compass  of  four 
years :  an  exploit,  for  which  her  ladyship  seems  to  have  been  well  eutitlod 
tp  the  chair  of  this  society. — H. 
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justice.  *'  Does  he  tbink,  (says  Brutus)  that  his  oousulship  de- 
serves  more  applause  than  my  putting  Csesar  to  death,  because  I 
am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the  ides  of  March,  as  he  is  of  the 
nones  of  December  ?  "  I  need  not  acquaint  my  learned  reader, 
that  in  the  ides  of  March,  Brutus  destroyed.  Caesar,  and  that 
Cicero  quashed  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline  in  the  calends  of  De- 
cember. How  shocking  soever  this  great  man's  talking  of  him- 
self might  have  been  to  his  contemporaries,  I  must  confess  I  am 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  on  this  subject.  Such  open- 
ings of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  insight  into  his  personal 
character,*  and  illustrate  several  passages  in  the  history  of  his 
life :  besides,  that  there  is  some  little  pleasure  in  discovering  the 
infirmity  of  a  great  man,  and  seeing  how  the  opinion  he  has  of 
himself  agrees  with  what  the  world  entertains  of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port-Eoyal,  who  were  more  eminent  tor 
their  learning  and  their  humility  than  any  other  in  France,  ban- 
ished the  way  of  speaking  in  the  first  person  out  of  all  their 
works,  as  arising  from  vain-glory  and  self-conceit.  To  shew  their 
particular  aversion  to  it,  they  branded  this  form  of  writing  with 
the  name  of  an  egotism  :  a  figure  not  to  be  found  among  the  an- 
cient rhetoricians. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Woolsey,  Ego  et  Rex  meus  : 
*  I  and  my  King ; '  as  perhaps  the  most  eminent  egotist  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  celebra- 
ted essays.  This  lively  old  Gascon  has  woven  all  his  bodily  in- 
firmities into  his  works,  and  after  having  spoken  of  the  faults  or 
virtues  of  any  other  man,  immediately  publishes  to  the  world  how 
it  stands  with  himself  in  that  particular.     Had  he  kept  his  own 

•  Sveh  openings  of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  innght  into  hit  jper- 
8onal  character — witbout  doubt :  and  he  might  have  said — raise  one's  fdeas 
of  ity  wben  the  writer  or  speaker  has  such  a  heart  to  /ay  open^  as  Cicero 
had— H. 
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coutiecl,  be  might  have  passed  for  a  much  better  man^  thomg 
perbaps^  he  would  not  Lave  bei^n  so  diverting  an  unthor.  Thv  ti- 
tle of  sm  essay  promise?,  perhaps,  a  di&eotirse  upon  Virgil  or  Ju- 
lius Ca*sar ;  bul  irhen  3^011  look  loto  it,  you  are  sure  to  int'fi  with 
more  upou  BloosicEr  Montague  than  either  of  them.  The  yoaog- 
er  Scaliger,  who  aeems  to  have  been  no  great  friend  to  this  au- 
ihoTf  after  baTing.&cquaiDted  tb^  world  that  his  father  sold  her 
flags,  adde  these  words  ;  La  grande  fadaise  de  Montagne,  qui 

a  €$crit  qiiil  aimoii  miEttx  h  vtn  hkmc que  dmUt  a  ion  d 

faire  de  sgavmr  ce  qu*U  aime  f  *  For  my  part,  (eays  Mc^ntagne) 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  your  white  wiues/  *  What  the  devil  aignl' 
fie,i  it  to  the  public,  (says  Soaliger)  whether  he  is  a  lover  of  white 
wines  or  of  red  wines  ? ' 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  egotiata  for  whom 
I  have  always  had  a  mortal  aversion ^  1  mean  the  authors  of  me- 
moirs,  who  are  never  mentioned  in  iiny  works  but  their  own,  and 
who  raise  all  their  productions  out  of  this  single  figure  of  sp^dL 

Most  of  our  modern  prefai»es  savour  very  strongly  of  the  c^ 

Every  insignificant  author  fancies  it  of  importance  to  the 

["world  to  know  that  he  writ  bis  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did 

it  to  pass  away  some  of  bis  idle  hours,  that  it  was  published  at 

the  importunity  of  friends,  0?  that  his  natural  temper,  studies,  or 

conversations,  directed  him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject 


-Id  populufi  cuTAt  sdlicet 


People  care  foJ*  that  indeed- 

Stieh  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to  the  reader. 
In  works  of  humour,  especially  when  a  man  writes  under  a 
fictitious  personage,  the  talking  of  one's  self  may  give  some  di- 
version to  the  publio ;  but  I  would  advise  ©very  other  writer 
oover  to  speak  of  himself,  unless  there  be  sometbing  very  eonat- 
derabk  in  his  chariioter :  though  1  am  sensible  this  rule  will  be 
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^  of  little  use  in  the  world,  because  there  is  no  man  who  fancies  his 
thooghts  worth  publishing,  th^:t  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  a 
considerable  person. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  such  as  are  ^o- 
tists  in  conversation  :  these  are  generally  the  vain  or  shallow  part 
of  mankind,  people  being  naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they 
have  nothing  else  in  them.  There  is  one  kind  of  egotists  which 
is  very  common  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
writer  has  taken  notice  of  them ;  I  mean  those  empty  conceited 
fellows,  who  repeat  as  sayings  of  their  own,  or  some  of  their  par- 
ticular friends,  several  jests  which  were  made  before  they  were 
born,  and  which  every  one  who  has  conversed  in  the  world  has 
heard  a  hundred  times  over.  A  forward  young  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  very  guilty  of  this  absurdity  :  he  would  be  always 
laying  a  new  scene  for  some  old  piece  of  wit,  and  telling  us, 
*  That  as  he  and  Jack  such-a-one  were  together,  one  or. t'other  of 
them  had  such  a  conceit  on  such  an  occasion ; '  upon  which  he 
would  laugh  very  heartily,  and  wonder  the  company  did  not  join 
with  him.  When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  reprehended 
him  out  of  Terence,  '  Tuumnej  obsecro  te^  hoc  dictum^  erat  ?  ve- 
tu$  credidV  But  finding  him  still  incorrigible,  and  having  a 
kindness  for  the  young  coxcomb,  who  was  otherwise  a  good-na- 
tured fellow,  I  recommended  to  his  penAal  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge jests,  with  several  little  pieces  of  pleasantry  of  the  same 
nature.  Upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  was  under  no  small  con- 
fusion to  find  that  all  his  jokes  had  passed  through  several  edi- 
tionsj  and  that  what  he  thought  was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use,*  had  appeared  in  print  before  he  or 

•  Wlud  he  thought  wa»  a  new  conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  hit  own  ute. 
The  reader  may,  perhaps,  think  (for  the  writer  himself  in  a  careless  humour, 
appears  to  have  done  so)  that  the  copulative  and,  connects  the  verba^ 
tnought,  and  appropriated^  whereas  it  connects  the  verbs,  wan  and  appropri- 
ated, and  even  then,  the  last  of  these  verbs,  has  no  substantive  belonging 
to  it    For  the  paaaage^  if  regularly  pointed  and  filled  up,  stands  thii»— 
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his  ingenious  friends  were  ever  heard  of.  This  hftd  eo  good  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content  at  present  to  pass  for  a  man  of 
plain  sense  in  his  ordinary  oonyen»ationy  and  is  never  faoetioos 
bat  when  he  knows  his  company. 
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Penm  luunqne  ire  per  omnes 
Terrasque,  tractxuqae  maris,  oelamque  proftamdnin. 

Yno.  Georg.  ir.  flSl. 
For  God  the  whole  created  mass  inspires ; 
Thro^  hcayen,  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depths,  ho  throws 
His  Inflnence  round,  and  kindles  as  be  goes. 

Drtdxn. 

I  WAS.  yesterday  about  sun-set  walking  in  the  open  fields,  'till 
the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me."  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours,  which  appeared  in  the 
western  parts  of  heaven  :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and 
went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another, 
'till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the 
^ther  was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed 
through  it.  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white. 
To  compleat  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  cloud- 
ed majesty,  which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  -opened  to  the  eye 

what  (as)  he  thought  was  a  new  conceit^  and  (he)  had  approp^riated  to  his  own 
use.     Still,  to  make  whcU  the  nominative  ease  in  the  ioi^mer  part  of  this  pas- 


sage, and  the  accusative  in  the  latter,  even  though  it  had  been  repeatea  in 
its  ulnce,  as  it  is  not,  is  verj  irregular  and  even  barbarous.  The  whole  may 
be  reformed  by  changing,  was,  into,  to  be — "  wliat  he  thought  to  be  a  new 
conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use" — Quod  novum  putabat  esse 
dictum,  (b  sibi  vinaicaverat — EL 

•The  fine  imagery  of  this  introduction  is  presented  to  us  in  all  theforo« 
and  beauty  of  expression. — H. 
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a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded,  and  dis- 
posed among  softer  lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  dis- 
covered to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in 
me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  seri- 
ous and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it,  in  that 
reflection,  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  works  of  thy  fin- 
gers, the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
regardest  him  ?  *  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  considered  that 
infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns, 
which  were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of 
planets  or  worlds,  which  were  moving  round  their  respective 
suns ;  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heav- 
en of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered, 
and  these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries, 
which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short, 
whilst  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  lit- 
tle insignificant  figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity 
of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation,  with 
all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  ex- 
tinguished and  annihilated,  they  would  not  be  missed  more  than 
a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so 
exceedingly  little,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  it  would 
scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The  chasm  would  be  im- 
perceptible to  an  eye,  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature,  and  pass  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other,  as  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
creatures  which  are  at  prc»ont  more  exalted  than  ourselvas.  W^ 
VOL.  r^— ^aU* 


see  many  stare  bj  tbc  help  of  glasses,  wbieli  we  da  not  dbooTO- 
witli  our  uaked  eyes  ]  uod  the  fijior  our  teleBeopes  are,  the  mor^ 
still  arc  our  discoveries  Hujgenius  carries  tbis  thought*  so  fiir, 
tbat  be  does  tiot  thiak  it  impossible  there  may  bc^  stars  wbasc 
Ifgbt  is  not  }ct  travelled  down  to  us^  slooc  tboir  first  ci^eatian. 
Tbere  is  no  qiieation  but  the  unmrsc  bas  certain  bounds  »cl  to 
it :  but  wboH  we  consider  that  it  is  tbe  work  of  iuEntte  poweipj 
pronipted  by  infinite  goadiiess,  with  an  ii^finite  space  to  exert  tt^ 
itelf  lu,  how  can  onr  imagination  set  auy  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return,  tbereforo^  to  tnj  first  tbougbtj  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  mjsclf  witb  secret  horror,  os  a  being  that  was  not  worth 
the  snialkst  regard  of  one  who  bad  so  great  a  work  under  Im  c&re 
and  auperiutendcDcy,  J  was  afraid  of  being  oTerlooked  itnudat 
the  immensity  of  oature,  and  lost  among  that  iufinita  Tarietj  ef 
creatures,  which  in  ail  probability  swarm  through  all  these  toi* 
measurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recoyer  myself  from  this  mortifying  thought,  X 
considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  thos©  narrow  conceptioua^ 
which  we  are  apt  to  eotertain  of  the  Divine  Nature.  We  our- 
selves cannot  attt^nd  to  many  difierent  objects  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  are  eareful  to  inspect  some  thbgBj  we  must  of  course  neg- 
lect others.  This  imperfection  which  we  obserre  in  ourselves ^  is 
aa  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some  degree  to  creatures  of  th« 
highest  capacities,  as  they  are  creatures,  that  is.  Beings  of  finite 
and  Hmited  natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  coei- 
fined  to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  oonseqneutly  bis  obser?». 
tion  is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects.  The  sphere  m 
which  we  move,  and  actj  and  understand^  is  of  a  wider  circumfer- 
ence to  one  creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
another  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres 
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^  Tkat  hf\h^'Ji  not  think 
lljus— cw  to  thiftk  it  not  impr*  ■ 


J  rrulfittf^ti — Hc?o  the  next  note. — ^H. 
'■■h  [ihrtt]  ihrr^  may  U^.     Better 
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liaa  iti  circuinfereoee.  When,  thereforej  wc  reflect  on  the  Bivma 
Nsture,  we  are  so  nsed  and  nocufitomed  to  this  impf^rfeetion  in 
ourselves^  tliat  we  cannot  forboarj  m  some  measure,  ascribing  it 
to  him,  in  whom  there  is  no  fthadow  of  hn perfection.  Our  rea- 
aouj  indeed/asgures  usj  thfct  his  attributes  are  ijufimte,  hut  the 
poomeiB  of  our  eonceptions  is  hucIi,  that  it  cannot  forbear  setting 
bounds  to  erery  thing  it  eontemplates,  till  our  reason  eomes  again 
to  our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices  which 
rise  In  us  unawares ,  and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  ertiuguish  this  melancholy 
thought,  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker  in  the  multipHci- 
ty  of  his  works,  and  the  infinity  of  those  ohjects  among  which  ho 
seems  to  be  incessantly  employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  ^xni 
placo^  that  he  is  Omnipresent ;  and,  m  the  second,  that  he  is 
Omniscient* 

If  we  eonsider  him  in  his  Omni  presence  :  his  Being  passes 
through,  actuates,  and  supports,  the  whole  frame  of  nature*  Hia 
creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  i^  full  of  him.  There  k  nothing 
be  has  made  that  is  either  so  *  distant,  so  litUo,  or  so  inconsidera- 
ble, which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  Hit  substance  is 
within  the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immate- 
rial, and  as  intimately  present  to  it,  as  that  Being  is  to  it«elf.  It 
would  be  an  imperfection  in  him,  were  he  able  to  remoTo  out  of 
one  place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  auy  thing  he 
has  created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  difiPused  and 
spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  philosopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  every 
where,  and  his  curcumfer^nce  no  where. 

Iti  the  second  place,  he  is  Omniscient  as  well  as  Omnipre- 
sent.    His  Omniscience  indeed  uecessarily  and  naturally  flows 


*  Th^  M  diker  f 0— he  liad  better  said — be  it  ojer  to — f^jr,  akick  rfffem  to 
jwihiftg^  Qot  to  01^ — M. 
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Cram  his  Omniprese&oe ;  be  cannot  but  be  (jouiotous  of  erery  mo- 
tion that  KrlBeji  ia  the  whole  material  worlds  whbh  be  thus  euf&t- 
tiallj  pervades,  ami  of  every  tbnught  that  b  etifriDg  m  the  Intel- 
leetaal  world,  to  every  part  of  wbicb  he  ia  tliuB  intbuitcly  united* 
Bevei-al  moriiligts    bavo  considered  the  crention  as   tbe  Temple 
of  God,  i^hich  be  has  built  with  bis  own  bands,  and  wbicb  b 
£lled  with  biB  pre»eQcc.     OtUers  ba.Td  oousider@d  infiQito  space^^H 
m  the  rticeptzick^  or  rather  the  babitatioo  of  the  Almi^htj :  bul^l 
the  noblest  and  most   exalted  waj  of  considering  this  mfiolte 
space,  ia  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  who  calls  it  ihe  sensorium  of 
the  godhead.     Brutes  and  men  bare  their  seusoriola,  or  little  sen* 
aoriumsj  by  which  they  apprehend  the  presence,  and  porceiTe  the  ^ 
actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguouj  to  thtm.      TheirH 
knowledge  and  observation  turns  witbin  a  very  narrow  ctjcle.  Bat     ^ 
as  God  Almighty  cannot  bat  perceive  and  know  every  thing  ia 
which  he  rewides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  in^Dite  knowledge 
and  isy  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  Omniscienpe. 

Were  the  ionl  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glanoil 
of  thought,  should  start*  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  ereatioB, 
should  it  for  millions  of  years  continne  its  progress  through  in- 
finite space  with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within 
the  embrace  of  its  creator,  and  eneompaBwed  round  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  godhead.     Whilst  we  are  in  the  body  be  is  nolj 
less  preaent  with  us,  because  he  is  concealed  from  ua.     *  0  thai 
I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  1  (says  Job,]     Behold  I  go  for- 
ward^ but  be  ie  not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I  caanoi  perct^iTQ 
him.     On  the  left-baud,  where  be  docs  work,  but  I  cannot  behold 
bim :  he  hideth  himself  on  the  right-hand,  that  I  cannot  see  hlm.^ 
In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures  us,  that  be  c&nnot 
be  absent  horn  us,  notwithstanding  be  is  undiscovered  by  us, 

*  Sfmnld  Uftrt — *hoid<i^  bfta  no  sabitatitivt  Wa  iii*v  correct  Ihui — 
**  Were  the  b^uI  ttcpurnte  Irom  the  body,  and  ahould  it,  with  oda  gtaiLce  of 
thougtit,  itart  beyond  the  bound*  of  the  orftitioa,  nfty,  Bhould  it/'  Ac.     •* 
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la  this  considcr&lion  of  Ood  Aiiuigbtj*s  OmBlprcsenee  and 

OmniscieDcc,  every  ancorafortabkf  tliought  Taniaheg,  He  caunot 
but  regard  every  tbing  thai  has  being,  especial ly  such  of  hifrcrea- 
turoa  who  fear  thej  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  ia  pnry  to  all 
evT  thoughts,  and  to  thut  anxiety  of  heart  in  partieular^  which 
apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  oecaeion  :  for  as  it  is  imposiibtc  he 
should  overlook  any  of  his  creatureSj  so  wo  may  be  confident  that 
he  regards,  with  an  eye  of  meroy,  thoie  who  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend  themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart,  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of 
them. 


N0.  mi,    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  11 

'The  w^k  T$1«0  djioolr««  thilr  ^up^  tbraftt^ 

I  HAVE  received  private  advice  from  some  of  my  correspond 
enU,  that  if  I  would  give  my  paper  a  general  run,  I  should  tako 
care  to  season  it  with  scandal.  I  have,  iudeed^  observed  of  lat^r 
that  few  writings  sell  which  are  not  £lled  with  great  names  and 
illuetrious  titles.  The  reader  generally  ciLsts  his  eye  upon  a  n«w 
bookj  and  if  he  finds  several  letters  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  dash|  be  buys  it  up,  and  peruseB  it  with  great  satisfaction 
An  M  and  an  h,  a  T  and  au  r,^  with  a  short  line  between  them, 
has  sold  many  an  insipid  pamphlet.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  wholo 
tditloQ  go  off  by  virtue  of  two  or  tbree  well  written,  d.c, *«. 

A  sprinkling  of  the  words  Faction,  Frenebman,  Papist,  Plun- 
ddrer.  Mid  the  like  significant  terms,  in  an  Italic  character,  hath  alio 

'    M  mud  an  A,  Marlborough— r*tid  r,  Tr«Attir«r. — 0. 
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a  very  good  eSect  upon  the  eye  of  the  purahiLser ;  not  to  meQiic 
scribbler,  liar,  roga^^  TEScal,  Imnv^ef  &tid  Tilbin,  wlthotit  vrliieh  ti 
is  impoisible  to  cariy  on  a  modern  eontroteraj* 

Our  party-wrltera  are  so  iensibk  of  the  secret  virtue  of 
inuendo  to  recommend  tbeir  productionsj  tbat  of  late  thej  net 

mention  the  Q -n  or  P 1  at  length,  though  they  speak  of 

tbem  with  Lonour,  and  with  tbrit  deferenee  which  la  due  to  them 
from  every  private  person.  It  gives  a  secret  satiafaetion  to  the 
pcrusdr  of  these  mjsterioua  works,  that  he  Is  able  to  dec^har 
them  without  help^  and^  by  the  strength  of  his  own  natural  parti, 
to  fill  up  a  blank  space,  or  make  oat  a  word  that  has  onlj  the 
Erst  or  laat  letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  authors,  indeed^  when  thej  would  be  more  Baty* 
rical  than  ordinary,  omit  only  the  Towels  of  a  great  man'a  name 
and  fall  most  untnerctfuUj  upon  all  the  consonants.    This  way  < 
writing  was  first  of  all  introduced  by  T-m  Br-wn  of  faeetioni^ 
memory,  who^  after,  having  gutted  a  proper  name  of  all  iti  in^ 
termediato  vowela,  used  t^  plant  it  in  his  works^  and  make  m  ^ea 
with  it  &&  he  pleased  without  any  danger  of  the  statute 

That  I  may  Imitate  these  celebrated  authors,  and  publish  ik 
paper  wbich  shall  be  more  taking  than  ordtnary^  I  have  here 
drawn  up  a  very  curious  libel,  in  which  a  reader  of  penetration 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  concealed  satire^  and  tf  h#  be  acquainted 
with  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  will  easily  discoTer  the  meaa-^ 
ing  of  it. 

**  If  there  are  four  persons  in  the  nation  who  endeaTOiir  lol 
bring  all  things  into  confusion,  and  ruin  their  native  country,  I 
think  every  honest  Englshm-n  ought  to  beup  on  his  guard.  That 
there  &re  such,  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  who  hears  me  uatno 
*••  with  his  first  friend  and  favourite  *'•  not  to  mention  '•*  nor 
*•*.  Tbeaepeople  may  c  ry  ch  roh ,  ch  ■  rch ,  as  long  as  th  ey  please,  bu  t, 
to  make  use  of  a  homely  proverb,  '  The  proof  of  the  p'dd*ng  is  In 
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the  eating/     Thb  I  tm  sure  of,  tiat  if  a  certmn  prince  ikonld 

cononr  witk  tL  certain  pr date ^  (and  we  haTe  Monsieur  Z n'a 

word  for  it)  our  posteritj  would  be  in  a  sweet  pickle.  Must  the 
BritiBh  nation  suffer  forsooth,  because  my  Ladj  Q-p  t  s  baa  been 
diflobLiged  ?  or  is  it  reasonable  that  our  Boglisb  fleets  wbicb  used 
to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  lie  wind-bound  for  the  sake 

of  a .     I  love  to  speak  out  and  declare  mj  mind  clearlj, 

when  I  am  talking  for  the  good  of  my  country.     I  will  not  make 

my  court  to  an  ill  man,  though  he  were  a  B y  or  a  T 1, 

Nay,  I  would  not  stick  to  call  so  wretched  a  politician,  a  traitofj  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  a  bl-nd  rb-ss,'^  <Stc.  &.c. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatise,  which  is  written 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  Great  Britdit, 
I  may  communicate  to  the  public  at  a  more  convenient  seasOQ* 
In  the  mean  while  I  shall  leave  this  with  my  curious  reader,  aa 
some  bgenious  writers  da  their  enigmas^  and  if  any  aagacioua 
person  can  fairly  unriddle  it^  I  will  print  his  explanation,  and,  if 
he  pleases,  acquaint  the  world  with  his  name, 

I  hope  this  short  essay  will  convince  my  readers,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  abilities  that  I  avoid  state-tracts,  and  that  If  I  would 
apply  my  mind  to  it,  I  might,  in  a  little  time^  be  ns  great  a  mas- 
ter of  the  political  scratch,  as  any  the  most  eminent  writer  of  the 
age.  I  shall  only  add^  that,  in  order  to  outshine  all  the  modern 
race  of  Syncopiata,  and  thoroughly  content  mj  English  readers, 
I  intend  shortly  to  publish  a  Spectator,  that  ihaU  not  have  a 
aingle  rowel  in  it. 
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No.  668.    FRIDAY,  JULY  16. 

Bum  recite^  indplt  eeaa  tans. 

Mavt.  Ep.  I  88. 
^BMlting  mflkM  it  thine. 

I  WAS  yesterday  in  a  coffee-house  *  not  far  from  the  Royal 
Exchange,  where  I  observed  three  persons  in  close  conference 
over  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  upon  which,  having  filled  one  for  my  own 
use,  I  lighted  it  at  the  little  wax  candle  that  stood  before  them  ; 
and,  after  having  thrown  in  two  or  three  whiffs  amongst  them,  sat , 
down  and  made  one  of  the  company.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader, 
that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the  same  candle,  is  looked  upon, 
among  brother  smokers,  as  an  overture  to  conversation  and 
friendship.  As  we  here  laid  our  heads  together  in  a  very  amica- 
ble manner,  being  intrenched  under  a  cloud  of  our  own  raising,  I 
took  up  the  last  Spectator,  and  casting  my  eye  over  it,  '  The 
Spectator  (says  I)  is  very  witty  today ; '  upon  which  a  lusty 
lethargic  old  gentleman,  who  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
having  gradually  blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of  smoke, 
which  he  had  been  collecting  for  some  time  before,  '  Ay,  (says 
he,)  more  witty  than  wise  I  am  afraid.'  His  neighbour,  who  sat 
at  his  right  hand,  immediately  coloured,  and  being  an  angry 
politician,  laid  down  his  pipe  with  so  much  wrath  that  he  broke 
it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that  means  furnished  me  with  a  tobacco- 
stopper.  I  took  it  up  very  sedately,  and  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  made  use  of  it  from  time  to  time,  all  the  while  he  was 
speaking :  '  This  fellow,  (says  he,)  cannot  for  his  life  keep  out  of 
politics.  Do  you  see  how  he  abuses  four  great  men  here  ? '  I 
fixed  my  eye  very  attentively  on  the  paper,  and  asked  him  if  he 

*^  Tlie  Spectator  appears,  in  this  paper,  under  his  newly  assumed  per- 
son of  a  talker.     And,  indeed,  by  tne  specimen,  one  is  tempted  to  wiiJi 
^    that  he  bad  written  more  of  these  essays  on  the  same  plan.— -&. 
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meant  those  who  were  repreBcuted  bj  aAteriska.  ^  Asterisks^ 
(saje  he>)  do  jou  call  fcliem  ?  thej  are  all  of  them  stara.  Ho 
Height  as  well  have  ptit  gtirters  to  tiicm.  Then  pray  Jo  but  luind 
the  two  or  three  next  lines!  Cli-rch  and  pddug  Id  the  same 
sentenee  !  Oar  clergy  are  very  much  beholden  to  him.'  Upon 
this,  the  third  gentleman,  who  waa  of  a  kind  dispoaition,  and^  is 
I  found,  a  whig  in  hb  hearty  desired  him  not  to  be  too  severe 
upon  the  Spectator  neither ;  *  For,  (aujs  Lei)  you  find  bo  is  very 
eantions  of  giving  offeuce,  and  has  therefore  put  two  dashes  into 
his  pudding/  ^  A  fig  for  his  dash^  (says  the  angry  politician,)  in 
•  his  next  sentence  be  gt?e«  a  plain  inuendo,  that  our  poateHty  will 
be  in  a  sweet  p-ckle.  What  does  the  fool  mean  by  bis  pickle  ? 
why  docs  he  not  write  at  lengthy  if  be  means  honestly  ?  *  *  I 
have  read  over  the  whole  sentencCj  (says  I/)  but  I  look  upon  the 
parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  most  dangerous  part^  and 
as  full  of  insinuations  m  it  can  hold.  But  who*  (says  I,)  is  my 
Jjady  Q — p^t — 8  ?  ^  *  Ay,  answer  that  if  you  can,  air/  says  the 
furious  statesman  to  the  poor  whig  that  sat  over  against  him. 
But  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  *  I  do  assure  yoU|  (says  be^) 

I  were  I  my  Lady  Q^ — p— t — s,  I  would  aue  bim  for  scandal uffi 
fnagnaittm.  Whnt  is  the  world  come  to  ?  must  every  body  be 
allowed  to ? '  He  had,  by  this  time,  filled  a  new  pipe,  and 
applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected  the  last  word  of  his 
eentenec,  puts  us  off  with  a  whiff  of  tobacco ;  wbteh  h^  redonbled 
with  BO  much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almost  stifled  the 
whole  company.  After  a  short  pause,  I  owned  that  I  thought 
the  Spectator  bad  gone  too  far'b  writing  so  many  letters  tn  my 
LadyQ-p-ts's  name;  *  But,  bowever^  (says  I)  he  has  made  a 
little  amends  for  it  in  his  next  sentence^  where  he  leaves  a  blank 
space  without  so  much  as  a  consonant  to  direct  ui  f  I  mean,  says 
I,  after  those  words^  The  fleet  tliat  used  to  be  the  terror  of  tho 
i>cean,  shonld  lie  wind*bouad  for  the  saka  of  a ;  after  whieh 
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ensues  a,  cha^m^  thal^  in  my  opliiloD,  looka  modest  en^iiigfi.* 
*  Sir/  my»  mj  anUgoobt,  *  jou  may  eajsily  know  his  m««uiiig  by  ( 
his  gaping ;  1  fiuppone  lie  deBtgnB  Lis  obasm,  as  you  Okll  it^  far  an  | 
liok  to  cTnep  out  at,  but  I  bclicTe  It  will  Inirdlj  fienre  hh  turit. 
Wlio  can  endure  to  see  the  greut  ofBtJers  of  &tatii%  tUe  B — y*s  afid  ^ 
T — ^1*8  treated  after  m  sourrilous  a  maon^r  ?  *  *  I  eaDtiot  for  my  fl 
lifei  (says  I,)  imagine  who  the  Spectator  mmm  :  ^    vNo  f  (sayi 

he,} Y%mr  humble  serTant,  sir  i  *     Upon  which  he  flung  hlei' 

self  back  lu  hia  chair  after  a  coutemptuoiis  manner,  And  siniled  1 
upon  the  old  Icthargie  gentleman  on  his  left  hand,  who  I  found  { 
was  his  great  admirer.  The  whtg,  however^  had  he^n  to  eon- 
ceive  a  good  will  towards  me,  and  seeing  my  pipe  out,  very 
generously  offered  me  the  use  of  his  box  :  but  I  deelined  it  with  j 
great  eivility,  being  obliged  to  inc»et  a  friend  about  that  time  in  J 
another  quarter  of  the  mty. 

At  luy  leaving  the  coffee-house,  I  could  not  forbear  rcflectingi 
with  myself,  upon   that  gross  tribe  of  fools,  who  may  be  termed 
the  Ovenvise^  and  upon  the  difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  in  thit 
oensorious  age,  which  a  weak  ho&d  may  not  const  rue  into  pri?at« 
satire  and  personal  reflection, 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  innuendo,  smells  treason  ^ 
and  sedition  in  the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together, 
and  never  ices  a  vice  or  folly  stigmatized,  but  finds  out  one  or  J 
other  of  his  acquaintance  pointed  at  by  the  writer.     I  re  member  J 
an  empty  pragmatical  fellow,  in  the  countryi  who,  upon  readtngj 
over  *  The  whole  Duty  of  Man/  had  written  the  names  of  sercrali 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  aide  of  every  sin  which  m  mentii>Dod1 
by  that  excellent  autbor :  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  th^J 
best  books  in  the  world  into  a  libel  against  the  'squire,  church* 
ward«ni^  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  of  tlie  most  coii«^ 
eidcrabh^  persons  in  the  parish.     This  book,  with  ihene 
dinary  margiual  notes,  fell  accidentally  into  the  handa  of  j^:. 


had  ntrer  eeen  It  before :  upon  which  there  arose  a  current  re- 
port that  some  bod  J'  had  written  a  book  ^gaiijst  tbo  V^iiire  and 
tlie  whole  pamh.  The  minister  o£  the  place  having,  at  tSmt  time 
a  controTersy  whh  some  of  bis  coiigregation,  upon  tbt3  account  of 
hiB  tjrtbea,  was  tmder  some  stupioion  of  being  the  author,  tintil 
the  good  man  set  his  people  right,  by  showing  them  thtit  the  sa* 
tiricai  passages  might  be  applied  to  several  others  of  two  or  three 
ueighbouring  Tillages,  and  that  the  book  was  written  against  all 
the  sinners  in  England. 
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R«f  C4  d!cuati}r  mttUU  urgera  cnlolLb 

An  lit  iLEQivttU  dlKDUA 

Hovu  Ara  f>(>ot  434 
Wlfl*  w*rfl  tba  Jdngn  wbo  mviT  chos*  i  friend 
TUl  wiOi  tnil  capfl  lhc}r  Imd  anmjL!«k'd  blsaonl, 
Aad  BMa  liie  boUoia  oJ  his  d«^p«3t  lliOQ^IiL 

JTvlces  are  so  incurable  as  those  which  men  are  apt  to 
;!orj  in.  One  would  wonder  how  drunkenness  should  have  the 
good  luck  to  be  of  this  number.  Anaeh arsis,  being  inTited  to  a 
match  of  drinking  at  Corinth^  demanded  the  prise  very  humour- 
ousIjt  beenuse  he  was  drunk  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  com* 
pany ;  for,  says  ho,  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who  arrives  at  the 
goal  first  is  entitled  to  the  reward,  Oo  the  contrary,  in  this 
^Mhirsty  generation,  the  honour  falls  upon  him  who  carries  oiF  the 
^^  greatest  quantity  of  liquor,  and  knocks  down  the  rest  of  the  com- 
f  pany,  I  was  the  other  day  with  hooest  Will  Funnell^  the  West 
P^ Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had  passed 
^BUirough  him  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  whieh^  according  to 
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his  comptitAtion,  amounted  to  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October, 
four  ton  of  port,  half  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer,  nineteen  barrels 
of  cyder,  and  three  glasses  of  obampaigne ;  besides  which,  he  had 
assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mention  sips, 
drams,  and  whets  without  number.  I  question  not  but  every 
reader's  memory  will  suggest  to  him  several  ambitious  yoong 
men  who  are  as  vain  in  this  particular  as  Will  Funnell,  and  can 
boast  of  as  glorious  exploits. 

Our  modem  philosophers  observe,  that  there  is  a  general  de- 
cay of  mofsture  in  the  globe  of  the  eartii.  This  they  chiefly 
ascribe  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  which  incorporate  into  their 
own  substance  many  fluid  bodies  that  never  return  again  to  their 
former  nature:  but,  with  submission,  they  ought  to  throw 
into  their  account  those  innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetch 
their  nourishment  chiefly  out  of  liquids  ;  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  men,  compared  with  their  fellow-creatures,  drink  much 
more  than  comes  to  their  share. 

But  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may  think  of  them- 
selves, a  drunken  man  is  a  greater  monster  than  any  that  is  to 
be  found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God  has  made ;  as,  indeed, 
there  is  no  character  which  appears  more  despicable  and  de- 
formed, in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  persons,  than  that  of  a 
drunkard.  Bonosus,  one  of  our  countrymen,  who  was  addicted 
to  this  vice,  having  set  up  for  a  share  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
being  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himself.  When  he  was 
seen  by  the  army  in  this  melancholy  situation,  notwithstanding 
ho  had  behaved  himself  very  bravely,  the  common  jest  was,  that 
the  thing  they  saw  hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them  was  not  a 
man  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the  mind,  the  body,  and 
fortune  of  the  person  who  ia  devoted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  first  of  all  discovers  every  flaw  in  it 
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^^^he  sober  mati,  by  tbe  strength  of  reason ^  mnj  keep  under  and 
^nuhdue  every  vice  or  folly  to  wbieb  he  is  most  inclined;  bnt  wtne 
makes  every  latent  need  sprout  up  in  the  soul,  and  »hcw  itself; 
it  gives  fury  to  tbe  passions,  and  force  to  those  objects  which  are 
apt  to  produce  them.  When  a  young  fellow  eoinplajoed  to  an 
old  philosopher,  thai  his  wife  was  not  handsome,  *  Put  less  water 
in  your  wine,  (aajs  the  philosopbar)  and  you  will  quickly  make 
her  ao,'  Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love^  love  into  jealonsy, 
and  jealousy  into  madness.  It  often  turns  tbe  good-natured  man 
into  an  idcotf  and  the  choleric  into  an  assaann.  It  gives  bitter- 
ness to  resentment,  it  makes  vanity  Insupportable^  and  displays 
every  little  Bpot  of  tbe  soul  in  its  utmost  deformity* 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden  faults  of  a  man, 

and  shew  them  In  the  most  odious  colours,  but  often  oooaitiona 

faults  to  which  he  la  not  naturally  subject.     There  is  more  of 

I      turn  than  of  truth  in  a  saying  of  Beneca^  ^  That  drunkenness 

I      does  not  produce  but   discdver  faults.^      Common   experience 

!      teaishea  the  oontrary.     Wine  throws  a  man  out  of  himself,  and 

infuses  qualities  into  the  mind^  which  she  is  a  stranger  to  In  her 

sober  moments.     The  person  you  converse  with^  after  the  third 

^bottle,  is  not  the  same  man  who  at  first  gat  down  at  table  with 

^Bou.     Upon  this  maKim  is  founded  one  of  the  prettieat  sayings  I 

^^prer  met  with,  which  is  ascribed  to  Publius  Syrus^  Qui  ef/rium 

^^udifiait  Imlk  assert  fern ;  '  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk, 

injures  tbe  absent.' 

Thus  does  drunkennesss  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  reasoui 

whose  bttsineas  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is  crept 

^^into  it,  and  to  guard  it  agatnat  all  the  approaches  of  any  thai  en* 

^fSeavonrs  to  make  its  entrance.     But  besides  these  ill  effects, 

which  this  vice  produces  in  the  person  who  is  actually  under  its 

'      dominion^  it  baa  also  a  bad  influence  on  tbe  mindj  even  in  ita 

fiober  moments ;  as  it  insensibly  weakens  the  understanding,  im- 
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pairs  the  memory,  and  makes  those  faalts  habitual,  which  are 
produced  by  frequent  excesses. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  shew  the  ill  effects  which  this  vice 
has  on  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men ;  but  these  I  shall  reserve 
for  the  subject  of  some  future  paper. 


No.  571.    FRIDAY,  JULY  28. 


Ofldum  qnld  qnnrlmm  ultra  f 

Lva 
What  seek  ye  beyond  beayen? 

As  the  work  I  have  engaged  in,  will  not  only  consist  of  papers 
of  humour  and  learning,  but  of  several  essays  moral  and  divine, 
I  shall  publish  the  following  one,  which  is  founded  on  a  former 
Spectator,  and  sent  me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  questioning 
but  it  will  please  such  of  my  readers  as  think  it  no  disparage- 
ment to  their  understandings,  to  give  way  sometimes  to  a  serious 
thought. 

"  Sir, 
"  In  your  paper  of  Friday  the  9th  instant,  you  had  occasion 
to  consider  the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  shew,  that  as  he  is  present  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be 
attentive  to  every  thing,  and  privy  to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of 
its  existence  :  or  in  other  words,  that  his  Omniscience  and  Omni- 
presence are  coexistent,  and  run  together,  through  the  whole 
infinitude  of  space.  This  consideration  might  furnish  us  with 
many  incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives  to  morality ;  but  as 
this  subject  has  been  handled  by  several  excellent  writers,  I  shall 
consider  it  in  a  light,  wherein  I  have  not  seen  it  placed  by 
others. 


I 


'^  Firit)  How  diseoDSolale  is  the  cooditioQ  of  ed  leteUeotual 
being,  who  ifi  thus  present  with  Uia  Maker,  but  at  the  same  time, 
receives  no  ejEtmordinary  benefit  or  advautage  from  this  his 
presence  I 

"  Secondly,  How  deplorable  m  the  condition  of  an  intellectual 
being)  who  feels  no  other  cffeeta  from  this  hjs  presence,  but  auch 
as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  Indignation  I 

"  Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intelleetnal 
being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's  presence,  from  the  secret 
effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving-kindnestt, 

**  Firstj  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intellectual 
'beings  who  is  thus  present  with  his  Maker ,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
reoeivea  no  ejEtraordinary  benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  pre- 
sence !  Every  particle  of  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty 
Being  which  passes  tbrotigh  it.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
stars  and  planetSi  move  and  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  gra&t 
principle  within  them.  All  the  dead  parts  of  nature  are  invigor- 
ated by  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exert- 
ing their  respective  q^ualities*  The  several  instincts,  Ln  the  brute 
creation^  do  likewise  operate  and  work  towards  the  several  ends 
which  are  agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divine  energy,  Man  only, 
iwho  does  not  co-operate  with  this  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  unattentive 
his  presence,  receives  none  of  those  advantages  from  it»  which 

perfective  of  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  bis  well-being. 
The  Divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where  about 
him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  man 
without  religion,  as  if  there  wero  no  God  in  the  world.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  for  an  infinite  Being  to  remove  himself  from 
any  of  hia  creatures,  but  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  essence 
from  usj  which  would  argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  with* 
draw  from  us  all  the  joys  and  eoBsolations  of  it  His  presenoe, 
may,  perhaps,  be  necesiarj  to  support  us  in  our  exiitenoe ;  but 
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he  may  leave  ihis  our  existence  to  itself,  with  regard  to  its  hap- 
piness or  misery.  For,  in  this  sense,  he  may  cast  us  away  from 
his  presence,  and  take  his  holy  spirit  from  us.  This  single  con- 
sideration one  would  think  sufficient  to  make  us  open  our  hearts 
to  all  those  infusions  of  joy  an<^  gladi^ess  which  are  so  near  at 
hand,  and  ready  to  he  poured  in  upon  us ;  especially,  when  we 
consider,  Secondly,  the  deplorable  condition  of  an  intelleetatl 
being,  who  feels  no  other  effects  from  his  Maker^s  presence,  but 
such  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation  I 

"  We  may  assure  ourselves,  that  the  Great  Author  of  Nature 
will  not  always  be  as  one  who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  hia  crea- 
tures. Those  who  will  not  feel  him  in  his  love,  will  be  sore,  at 
length,  to  feel  him  in  his  displeasure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the 
condition  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  sensible  of  the  Being  of 
his  Creator  by  what  he  suffers  from  him  !  He  is  as  essentially 
present  in  hell  as  in  heaven,  but  the  inhabitants  of  those  accursed 
places  behold  him  only  in  his  wrath,  and  shrink  within  their 
flames,  to  conceal  themselves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful  effects  of  Omnipoteno§ 
incensed. 

^^  But  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretchedness  of  an  intellec- 
tual being,  who,  in  this  life,  lies  under  the  displeasure  of  him, 
that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  is  intimately  united  with  hinL 
He  is  able  to  disquiet  the  soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties. 
He  can  hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life  from  refresh- 
ing us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its  slightest  calamities. 
Who  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  outcast  from  his  pre- 
sence, that  is,  from  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its 
terrors  ?  How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation  of  Job,  when,  for 
the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look  upon  himself  in 
this  deplorable  condition  !  '  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark 
against  thee,  so  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myself?  '     But, 
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Tliirdly,  how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  iDtellcetutl  bemg, 
who  is  sensible  of  his  M&ker'a  presence,  from  the  secret  effects 

I      of  his  mercy  and  bving-kiDdnDssI 
*'  The  blesied  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face,  that  is,  are 
I       as  sensible  of  his  preseocej  as  we  are  of  the  presence  of  anj  per* 
iOH  whom  wQ  look  upon  with  our  eyes.     There  is,  douhtlesa,  a 
faculty  in  spirits,  by  which  they  apprehend  oxie  another,  as  our 
I       senses  do  material  objects :  and  there  is  no  question  but  our 
[      ■ouls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  or  placed  in  glorified  bodies, 
^krill,  by  this  faeitUy,  in  whatcTcr  part  of  space  they  reside^  be 
^  always  sensible  of  the  Divine  Presence,     We^  who  have  this  veil 
^of  flesh  standing  between  us  and  the  world  of  spirits,  must  be 
^Pvontent  to  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  with  us,  by 
I      the  effects  which  he  produce th  in  ns.     Our  outward  senses  are 
too  gross  to  apprehend  him ;   we  may,  however^  taste  and  see 
L^  how  gracious  he  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds,  by  those 
^1  ??irtuoyfi  thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  those   secret  com- 
^Bbrts  and  refroshmeDts  which  he  conTeys  into  our  souls,  and  bj 
^^ those  ravishing  joys  and  inward   satisfactions,  which  are  per^ 
petuaUy  springing  up,  and  diffusing  themselves  among  all  the 
thoughts  of  good  men*     He  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence,  and  ia 
as  a  soul  within  the  soul,  to  irradiate  its  understandingj  rectify 
[      its  will,  purify  its  passions,  and  enliven  all  the 'powers  of  roan. 
How  happy,  therefore,  is  an  intellectual  being,  who,  hj  prayer 
aad  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works,  opens  this  commune 
cation  between  God  and  hie  own  soul  1     Though  the  whole  eros- 
tion  frowns  upon  him,  and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him,  he 
has  his  light  and  support  within  him,  that  are  able  to  cheer  hit 
mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midst  of  all  those  horrors  which  eu- 
oompass  him.     Ho  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand^  and  is  al- 
ways nearer  to  htm  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  which  is  capable 
of  auBoying  or  terrifying  him.     In  the  midst  of  calumny  or  eon- 
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tempt,  he  attend  to  that  Being  who  whispers  better  tbinga  with* 
in  his  soul,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  Lb  defender,  his  gbrj, 
and  the  lifter-itp  of  his  head.  In  his  deepest  solitude  and  retire* 
ment,  he  knows  that  he  in  in  companj  with  the  greatest  of  Be- 
ings^ and  pereeiyoB  within  himself  ^ch  real  eeiisatioos  of  Ms 
preienoe,  ai  nre  more  delightful  than  anj  thing  that  can  be  met 
with  in  the -conversation  of  hii  creatures,  Ktrea  in  the  hour  of 
death  I  he  eonsi^erii  the  pains  of  Ms  dissalution  to  be  nothing  ebi 
but  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition,  which  stands  betwixt 
his  souly  and  the  sight  of  that  Being,  who  is  alwajs  present  with 
him,  and  is  about  to  manifest  itself  to  him  m  fnllnest  of  jaj. 

^*  If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  sensible  of  our  Maker't 
presence,  from  the  secret  effects  of  his  mercj  and  goodneja,  we 
must  keep  Buch  a  watch  OTO?  all  our  thoughts,  tbat^  in  the  1»q> 
guoge  of  the  scripture,  liis  soul  may  haye  pleasure  in  us*  W« 
must  take  caro  not  to  grieve  Lis  holy  spirit,  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  meditationfl  of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in  his  sights 
that  he  may  delight  thus  to  reside  and  dwell  in  us.  The  light 
of  nature  could  direct  8encca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a  very  remark* 
able  passage  among  his  epistles ;  Sacer  inest  fuMi  spirilus 
b&norum  maiGrunigus  cicsl4?s^  et  odservatoft  H  qmmadmodum 
nos  ilium  tToctamus,  ita  et  Hie  fw$.  There  is  a  holy  spirit  re- 
siding us,  who  watohea  and  observes  both  good  and  evil  meti, 
aDd  will  treat  us  after  the  same  manner  that  wo  treat  him.  Bui 
I  shall  conclude  this  disoaurse  with  those  more  emphatieal  words 
in  divine  revelation :  *  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keop  my  word, 
and  my  Father  will  love  himi  and  we  will  come  unto  him^  and 
make  our  abode  with  him-'  " 
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Nod  pot^fdrDtem  mnllA  roenTefli 
Ee«t«  b««ttiiii  I  t«ettiift  (tccujj«i 
linmcn  beHTl^  qui  Bcomm 

I>anuiiqa«  ulltt  pmrpejlem  pat! 

HoL  4  Od.  1^  m 
B»lteT«  not  than  thAi  linds  f»4»Mik 
iJ34  £bin  log  liap»  oi  MMeiws  mt^ 
The  onl;^  JnMs  flf  lupfplEifiW  j 
Bat  nr)9«r  ihti»  tliAt  knov, 
Ft:»r  n-liAl  kjoi!  Tdtefl  b«it0Vt 
4qiS  have  th©  *rt  to  ufe  Ibe  ttoft; 
That  lure  th«  fenvrooa  nkllt  l@  beir 
Tbe  haled  wrtgbt  orpovprty. 

CllidiL 

I  WAS  Quoe  engaged  in  discourse  with  a  EoBJcmcian  about 
the  Great  Secret.  As  this  kind  of  meo,  (I  mean  those  of  theia 
we  are  not  professed  cheats)  are  OTerrim  with  entbusiaHtn  and 
philosophy,  it  was  Terj  amusing  to  hear  this  religious  adept  de- 
ieantiug  on  his  pretended  discoyerj.  He  talked  of  the  sccretp  ti 
of  a  spirit  which  lived  within  an  emeraJd,  and  conTerted  every 
thing  that  was  near  it  to  the  highest  perfection  it  was  capable  o£ 
*  It  gives  a  lastre,  (says  hcj)  to  the  sun,  and  water  to  the  diamond. 
It  irradiates  every  metal,  and  enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties 
of  gold.  It  heightens  smoke  into  ^Qame,  flamo  into  light,  and 
light  into  glory*  He  further  addsd^  that  a  single  ray  of  it  disai* 
pates  pain,  aod  care,  and  melancholy,  from  the  person  on  whom 
it  falls*  In  short,  (says  be,)  its  presence  naturally  changes  every 
place  into  a  kind  of  heaven.^  After  ho  had  gone  on  for  som^ 
time  in  this  unintelligible  cant,  I  found  that  he  jumbled  natural 
and  moral  ideas  together  into  the  same  discourse,  and  that  his 
great  secret  was  nothing  else  hut  Cootent, 

Thk  virtue  does  indeed  producOi  in  some  measure,  all  tboae 
efieoti  which  the  alchymii^t  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  oalli  tho 
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Philosopher's  Stone ;  and  if  it  does  DOt  bring  riches,  it  does  the 
same  thing,  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove 
the  disquietudes  arising  out  of  a  man^s  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it 
makes  him  easy  under  them  It  has,  indeed,  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of  every  being  to  whom  he  stands 
related.  It  extinguishes  all  murmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude 
towards  that  Being,  who  has  allotted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this 
world.  It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency 
to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the  community  wherein  he^is  placed. 
It  gives  sweetness  to  his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity  to 
all  his  thoughts.  ' 

Among  the  many  methods  which  might  be  made  use  of,  for 
the  acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  shall  only  mention  the  two  follow- 
ing. First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  he  wants ;  and,  secondly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he 
might  be,  than  he  really  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  he  wants.  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  reply 
which  Aristippus  made  to  one  who  condoled  him '  upon  the  loss 
of  a  farm ;  *  Why,  (said  he,)  I  have  three  farms  still,  and  you  have 
but  one ;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  afflicted  for  you,  than  you 
for  me.'  On  the  contrary,  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider 
what  they  have  lost,  than  what  they  possess :  and  to  fix  their 
eyes  upon  those  who  are  richer  than  themselves,  rather  than  those 
who  are  under  greater  difficulties.  All  the  real  pleasures  and 
oonveniencies  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  compass ;  but  it  is  the  humour 
of  mankind  to  be  always  looking  forward,  and  straining  after  one 

•  Condoled  him.  In  verbs  of  Greek  or  Latin  derivation  and  construction, 
to  which  the  preposition  ahr^  or  ciwn,  softened  into  tym,  and  con,  is  prefixed, 
we  nuw  repeat  the  preposition,  t.  e.  its  equivalent  in  Knglish,  after  the 
verb.  Thus,  we  say,  condole  with,  sympathize  with,  Ac  The  reason  why 
we  do  not  compound  with  witli  verbs  of  our  own  growth,  as  the  Latins  do 
cum,  is,  because  this  prepositiopi^  placed,  has  an  adversative  sense :  m 
withhold^  <to.— H. 
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who  lias  got  the  start  of  them  Id  wealth  and  honour.     For  this 

■  reasoTJ^  ns  there  are  none  can  be  properly  called  rich,  who  have 
not  more  tbaji  thej  waot ; '  there  are  few  rich  men,  in  any  of  the 
politer  tmtioDs,  but  among  the  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep 
^^ their  wishes  withia  their  fortunes^  and  have  more  wealth  tLan 
^they  know  bow  to  enjoy,  Persons  of  a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kbd 
of  ipleodid  poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting,  because,  instead 
of  acquiescing  in  the  solid  pleasurei  of  life,  they  endeavour  to 

Ii»utvLe  one  another  in  shadows  aud  appearances.  >Ien  of  Bcnse 
buTe,  at  &U  tiinea,  Ueheld,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  this  sLUy 
game  that  is  playing  over  their  heads-  and  by  contracting  their 
ddsired^  on  joy  all  that  secret  satisfaction  wliicb  others  are  always 
jsk  quest  o£  The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  cliase  after  imaginary 
pleasures  cannot  be  sufficiently  exposed^  aa  it  is  the  great  source 
of  those  evils  which  geaerally  undo  a  nation.  Let  a  man^s  estate 
be  what  it  will,  he  is  a  poor  man  If  he  doea  not  live  within  it^  and 
naturally  sets  himself  to  sale  to  any  one  that  can  give  bim  bis 
price.  When  PittacuB,  after  the  death  of*  hia  brother,  who  had 
left  blm  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum  of  money  by  tbe 
King  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  bim  for  }m  kindness,  but  told  him  he 
had  already  more  by  half  than  ho  knew  what  to  do  with*  In 
abort,  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty ;  or, 
to  give  the  thought  a  mora  agreeable  turn,  *  Content  is  natural 
wealth/  says  Socrates ;  to  which  I  shall  add,  '  Luxury  is  artificial 
poverty-'  I-shall,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
L  those  who  are  always  aiming  after  superfluous  and  imaginary 
B«njoyment8,  and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  contracting  tbeir 
desires,   an   eEoellent  saying  of  Bion  the  philosopher :  namely, 


*  /W  (Mm  reoMmi,  as  there  are  non^  [who]  ean  h€  prttp^rty  taUed  rfrA,  vho 
tiliave  not  mure  than  tftetf  want,     ITio   irregtifiirity  of  this  *efitt?nt'a  is  rnnde 


t,ppArervt»  by  llitt  iiisc^flitm  of  fufha,  after  norn^^  whepc^  it  aiOAt  of  Dee^psphy  be 
ttudervtood.     IJo  elu'iild   ciiJior  havn  paid— a*  none  can  bf  proprrlif  c'alitd 

lew  ihetf  A«tNf,  drfl. — H. 
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^  That  BO  man  ban  bo  iimoh  care^  as  be  who  eDdeaYomrj}  lifter  the 

In  tLe  second  plaoOj  every  one  ougbt  to  reflect  bow  much  more 
uobappj  he  might  be,  than  he  really  is.  The  former  eonsider- 
atioD  took  in  all  those  who  are  suffieieiilly  provided  with  the 
meaai  to  make  themselves  easy ;  this  regards  such  as  actually  lie 
under  eome  pressure  or  misfortune.  These  ma^  reoeire  great 
alleviation  from  mtoh  a  comparison  as  the  unhappy  person  mmj 
make  between  himself  and  others,  or  between  the  misfortune 
which  he  suffers,  and  greater  misforttinea  which  might  liavc  be- 
fallen him. 

I  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutch man^  who^  upon  breiLking 
his  leg  by  a  fall  from  the  mainmast,  told  the  standers-by,  *  It  wa« 
a  great  mercy  that  it  was  not  his  neck/  To  which,  sbce  I  baTe 
got  into  quetationSj  give  me  leave  to  add  the  saying  of  an  old 
philosopher,  who,  after  having  invited  aome  of  bis  friends  to  dine 
with  him,  was  ruffled  by  hb  wifej  that  came  into  the  room  in  t 
passion,  and  threw  dbwn  the  table  that  stood  before  them: 
*  Every  one,  (says  he,)  has  his  calamity,  and  he  is  a  happy  man 
that  baa  no  greater  tban  thra,^  We  find  an  instanee  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  Ufe  ef  Doctor  Hammond,  writtea  by  Bishop  Fell 
As  this  good  man  was  troubled  with  a  complicatioQ  of  diBlcmpetSy 
when  he  had  the  gout  upon  him,  be  used  to  th&nk  God  that  il 
was  not  the  stone ;  and  when  be  had  the  stone,  that  he  had  not 
both  these  distempers  on  him  at  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  eouolude  this  essay  without  observing,  thai  there 
was  never  any  system,  besidea  that  of  Christiauity^  wbieh  could 
effectually  produce,  in  the  mind  of  man,  the  virtue  I  have  been 
hitherto  speaking  of  In  order  to  make  us  content  with  our  pre* 
sent  condition,  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  tell  us^  that  our 
diseoDtent  only  hurts  ourselves,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
alteration  in  our  olrcumstanoes ;  others,  that  whatever  evil  be&la 
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110,  ii  derived  to  us  bjr  a  fatal  tiecesaity,  to  which  the  godi  them* 
ielvea  are  subject;  whjlat  otbprs  rerj  gravely  teO  the  man  who 
is  miserable,  that  it  is  nece^Mary  he  should  be  bo,  to  keep  up  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  schema  of  Providence 
would  be  troubled  aad  perverted,  were  he  otherwise.  These, 
and  the  Uke  considerations,  rather  sUenco  than  Huti^jfy  &  man. 
Thoj  may  show  him  that  his  dbcootent  is  nnreasonahle,  but  are 
by  DO  means  soEcient  to  relieve  It  They  rather  give  despair 
than  consolation.  In  a  word^  a  man  might  reply  t^  one  of  these 
Qomforteri,  as  Aiigustus  did  to  his  friend^  who  advbed  him  not  to 
grieve  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  loved,  because  his  grief 
could  not  ^tch  him  again.  ^  It  is  for  that  very  reason>  (i&id  th& 
emperor,)  that  I  grie?e/ 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  mora  t43nder  regard  to  hu- 
man nature.  It  prescribes  to  erery  mieeruble  man  the  means  of 
bottering  his  condition ;  nay,  it  shews  him,  that  tba  bearing  of 
hiH  aMictions  as  he  ought  to  do^  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal 
af  them  t  it  makes  him  easy  here,  because  it  can  make  him  happy 
hafeafltef. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mtnd  is  the  greatest  blessing  a 
I  enjoy  in  this  world ;  and  if,  in  the  present  life,  his  hap- 
'  piness  arises  from  the  subduing  of  bis  desires^  it  will  arise  in  the 
next  from  the  gratification  of  them. 
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Nee  morti  Mse  locum 

Yxmo.  Oeorg.  ir.  9M. 
Ho  room  Is  left  for  deatti. 

Dbtpsx. 

A  LEWD  yonng  fellow  seeing  an  aged  hermit  go  by  him  bare- 
footed, 'father,  (saja  he),  you  are  in  a  very  miserable  condition, 
if  there  is  not  another  world.' — '  Tme,  son,  (said  the  hermit)  but 
what  is  thy  condition  if  there  is  ? '  Man  is  a  creature  designed 
for  two  different  states  of  being,  or  rather,  for  two  di£ferent  Uvea. 
His  first  life  is  short  and  transient ;  his  second,  permanent  and 
lasting.  The  question  we  are  all  concerned  in  is  this,  In  which  of 
these  two  lives  it  is  oar  chief  interest  to  make  ourselves  happj  ? 
or,  in  other  words,  Whether  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  to 
ourselves  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life  which  is  un- 
certain and  precarious,  and,  at  its  utmost  length,  of  a  very  incon- 
siderable duration ;  or  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a 
life  which  is  fixed  and  settled,  and  will  never  end  ?  Every  man, 
upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  question,  knows  very  well  which 
side  of  it  he  ought  to  close  with.  But  however  right  we  are  in 
theory,  it  is  plain,  that  in  practice,  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side 
of  the  question.  We  make  provisions  for  this  life,  as  though  it 
were  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the  other  life,  as  though  it 
were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a  stranger  to  human 
nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of 
its  inhabitants ;  what  would  his  notions  of  us  be  ?  Would  not 
he  think  that  we  are  a  species  of  bciugs  made  for  quite  different 
ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really  are  ?  Must  not  he  imagine 
that  we  are  placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  honours? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and 


^ 


station »  and  title  ?  Naj,  would  i\.a  be  beliere  we  were  forbidden 
poverty,  bj  tlireatd  of  eternal  puoisbraoDt,  and  enjobed  to  pur- 
sue oar  pleasures  under  pain  of  damiiation  f  He  would  certajiily 
imagiuef  that  we  were  iuEuenced  by  a  Bcbeme  of  duties,  quite 
opposite  to  those  wbicb  are  indeed  prescribed  to  ua.  And  truly, 
aceording  to  sutb  an  imagination,  he  must  conclude  that  wo  are  a 
species  of  the  moat  obedient  creatures  in  tbe  uuirerse ;  that  we 
are  conatant  to  our  duty ;  and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  OQ  the 
end  for  whicU  wo  were  sent  hither 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  when  he  learned 
that  we  were  beings  not  deaigned  to  exist  in  this  world  above 
threeaeore  and  ten  years  ?  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  tliis  busy 
species  fail  sbort  even  of  that  age  V  How  would  be  be  lost  in 
horror  and  adniiration,  when  he  sbould  know  that  thra  setof  cresb* 
tiires,  who  lay  oat  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which  scarce 
deserves  the  name  of  existeuco,  when,  I  say,  he  should  know  that 
this  set  of  creatures  are  to  e^ist  to  all  eternity  in  another  life,  for 
which  they  make  no  preparations?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
disgrace  to  reason^  than  that  men,  who  are  persuaded  of  these 
Iwo  different  states  of  being,  should  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a  lite  of  threeaeore  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to 
make  provision  for  that,  which,  after  many  myriads  of  years,  will 
be  fitlll  new,  and  still  begiianing ;  espceiaUy  when  we  consider, 
that  our  endeavours  for  making  ourselves  great,  or  rich,  or  hon^ 
ourable^  or  whatever  else  we  place  our  happiness  in,  may  after  all 
prove  unsuccessful ;  whereas,  if  we  constantly  and  sincerely  en- 
I  deavour  to  make  ourselves  happy  iu  the  other  life,  we  are  sure 
'        that  our  endeavours  wOl  succeed;  and  that  we  shall  not  be  disap* 

E pointed  of  our  hope. 
The  following  queatjon  ia  star  ted  by  one  of  the  schooltneii. 
Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mas* 
of  the  fineat  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  tbia  sand 
VOL.  v.— 27* 
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sbr)u1d  be  anTiihtlated  every  tkoasand  jcars     Sapposing  ih&i  Uti 
you  Imd  it  io  your  choke  to  be?  buppy  all  the  while  this  prodtgioaa'^ 
maiaa  of  sand  was  cotisvixning  by  tbis  slow  method  till  tbera  vtAB 
not  n  gratu  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  ^serable  for 
eip'cr  after;  or,  eupposmg  that  you  might  be  buppy  for  e%'er  nftcr, 
on  Qondition  you  were  to  be  miMerable  till  the  whole  mass  of 

^itnd  were  thus  antdhtlat^di  at  the  mte  of  one  sand  in  a  thou 
sand  yeara  :  which  of  those  two  oa$c»  would  you  maki>  joor 
choice  ? 

It  must  bo  confessed  in  Uiia  casej  ao  many  thousands  of  jreari^ 
are,  to  the  imagination,  as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  m  reality 
they  do  not  bear  ao  great  a  proportioii  to  that  duration  which  b 
to  follow  them  J  as  a  unit  does  to  the  greatest  number  which  jom j 
can  put  together  in  figures,  or  ajs  one  of  thoso  sands  to  the  mspA 
posed  heap.     Ecason,  therefore,  tells  ua,  without  any  maGoer  of 
hesitation,  whieh  would  he  the  better  part  iu  tbis  eholee.     How* 
ever,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  our  reason  might  in  suoh  a  ease 
be  overset  by  the  imagination,  aa  to  dispose  some  persons  to  sink 
under  the  consideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  first  part  of  tbis 
dnration,'  and  of  the  great  dislanee  of  that  second  duration  which 
is  to  eueceed  it.     The  mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself  up  to  thaij 
happiness  whieh  is  at  bandi  considering  that  it  is  so  very  nea^f ' 

^«id  that  it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the  choice  we 
ictually  have  before  ua  b  this.  Whether  we  will  ohuse  to  be  happy 
for  the  space  of  only  threesoore  and  ten,  nay,  perhaps,  of 
only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  say  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour, 

\  ftnd  mijerable  to  all  eternity ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  miserable  for 
this  shof  t  term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity  ;  whrnl 

•  "  Under  Ih^  COD  ^ide  rati  on  qfiha  great  kngth  (/the  fiiBl  [mrt  of  thml 
'  dumtian."  TKc  conn  noting  of  i^omafiy  geitltlTe  easaa  iog«liier,  JA  lh»  tmA 
|t<!ace,  by  means  of  the  |ji'Gfio&iNt)K  of,  though  geo^rally  n  fmi'  «!-'"'  fr«p  ^ 
'the  mo«t  pttrt  stuiliouftly  ftViiiilcd  by  Mr.  Addison*  his  h 
igraeev  m  th©  length  of  ihe  ehaiw  »ervo4  to  oxpr***,  mure  en 
'  lengih  of  tJiAt  dumtiOQ  which  be  dewribwc — a 
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words  are  sufficient  to  express  that  folly  and  want  of  considera- 
tion which  in  such  a  case  makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by  supposing  (what  sel- 
dom happens)  that  a  course  of  yirtue  makes  us  miserable  in  this 
life ;  but  if  we  suppose  (as  it  generally  happens)  that  yirtue  would 
make  us  more  happy,  even  in  this  life,  than  a  contrary  course  of 
vice ;  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  stupidity  or  madness 
of  those  persons  who  are  capable  of  making  so  absurd  a  choice  ? 

Every  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider  this  life  only  as  it 
may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  other,  and  cheerfully  sacri- 
fice the  pleasures  of  a  few  years  to  those  of  an  eternity.* 


No.  576.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  4. 

XniorliiAdTtniim;  a<e  me,  qui  twtora,  Ttoott 
Impetofl;  «t  rapido  contrartas  erehor  orbL 

OniKMttiLTl 
I  ftMT  asdnit  tlMlr  iiiotloB%  nor  am  I 
Borne  beok  by  all  the  eurrent  of  the  tky. 

ASDlBOKi 

I  REHEMBEB  a  youug  man  of  very  lively  parts,  and  of  a 
sprightly  turn  in  conversation,  who  had  only  one  fault,  which 
was  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashionable.  This  ran  him 
into  many  amours,  and  consequently  into  many  distempers.  He 
never  went  to  bed  till  two  a-clock  in  the  morning,  because  he 

*  These  two  moral  papery  though  on  the  commoneet  of  all  suljeotB, 
and  withoat  the  appearance  of  a  new  sentiment  to  reconunend  them,  are, 
perhaps,  as  pleasing  as  any  in  the  Spectator.  The  reason  is,  that  thev  are 
oxquisitely  weU  written ;  oy  which  I  only  mean,  that  the  stjrle  is  pertectly 
dear,  and  pure ;  that  is,  such  as  it  shonld  be  on  the  occasion,  which  re- 
qnirea»  and  only  permits,  that  plain  good  sense  shonld  be  suitably  ex- 
pressed: 

TutAm  de  medio  somptla  aecedlt  honoris  I— H. 
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would  not  be  a  queer  fellow;  and  was  erery  now  and  then 
knocked  down  by  a  constable,  to  signalize  his  yivacity.  He  was 
initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one  and  twenty, 
and  so  improved  in  them  his  natural  gaiety  of  temper,  that  you 
might  frequently  trace  him  to  his  lodgings  by  a  range  of  broken 
windows,  and  other  the  like  monuments  of  wit  and  gallantry. 
To  be  short,  after  having  fully  established  his  reputation  of 
being  a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at  five  and 
twenty. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  which  betrays  a  man  into  so  many 
errors  and  inconveniences,  as  the  desire  of  not  appearing  singu- 
lar ;  for  which  reason  it  is  very  ifecessary  to  form  a  right  idea 
of  singularity,  that  we  may  know  when  it  is  laudable  and  when 
it  is  vicious.  In  the  first  place,  every  man  of  sense  will  agree 
with  me,  that  singularity  is  laudable,  when,  in  contradiction  to 
a  multitude,  it  adlieres  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  morality, 
and  honour.  In  these  cases  we  ought  to  consider,  that  it  is  not 
custom,  but  duty,  which  is  the  rule  of  action';  and  that  we 
should  be  only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures. 
Truth  is  never  the  less  so,  for  not  being  attended  to ;  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of  actors,  by  which  we 
ought  to  regulate  our  behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery,  in  which  a  man 
leaves  the  species  only  as  he  soars  above  it.  What  greater 
instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  temper,  than 
for  a  man  to  pass  his  whqle  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  senti- 
ments ?  or  not  to  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  ? 

Singularity,  therefore,  is  only  vicious  when  it  makes  men  act 
contrary  to  reason,  or  when  it  puts  them  upon  distinguishing 
themselves  by  trifles.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  who  are  singu- 
lar in  any  thing  that  is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonourable,  I 
believe  every  one  will  easily  give  them  up.     I  shall  therefore 
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speak  of  those  only  who  are  remarkable  for  their  singalarity  in 
thiogs  of  no  importance,  as  in  dress,  behaviour,  conversation,  and 
all  the  little  intercourses  of  life.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  cer- 
tain deference  due  to  custom ;  and  notwithstanding  there  may  be 
a  colour  of  reason  to  deviate  from  the  multitude  in  some  partic- 
ulars, a  man  ought  to  sacrifice  his  private  inclinations  and  opin- 
ions to  the  practice  of  the  public.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
good  sense  often  makes  a  humourist ;  but  then  it  unqualifies  him 
for  being  of  any  moment  in  the  world,  and  renders  him  ridiculous 
to  persons  of  a  much  inferior  understanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  England,  who 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  foolish  singularity.  He  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  within  himself,  to  act  in  the  most  indifiier- 
ent  parts  of  life  according  to  the  most  abstracted  notions  of  rea- 
son and  good  sense,  without  any  regard  to  fashion  or  example. 
This  humour  broke  out  at  first  in  many  little  oddnesses :  he  had 
never  any  stated  hours  for  his.  dinner,  supper,  or  sleep ;  because, 
said  he,  we  ought  to  attend  the  calls  of  nature,  and  not  set  our 
appetites  to  our  meals,  but  bring  our  meals  to  our  appetites.  In 
his  conversation  wiUi  country-gentlemen,  he  would  not  make  use 
of  a  phrase  that  was  not  strictly  true :  he  never  told  any  of 
them,  that  he  was  his  humble  servant,  but  that  he  was  his  well- 
wisher  ;  and  would  rather  be  thought  a  malecontent,  than  drink 
the  king's  health  when  he  was  not  a-dry.  He  would  thrust  his 
head  out  of  his  chamber-window  every  morning,  and  after  having 
gaped  for  fresh  air  about  half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  as  loud 
as  he  could  bawl  Uiem  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs ;  to  which  end 
he  generally  took  them  out  of  Homer ;  the  Greek  tongue,  espe- 
cially in  that  author,  being  more  deep  and  sonorous,  and  more 
conducive  to  expectoration,  than  any  other.  He  had  many  other 
partioularities,  for  which  he  gave  sound  and  philosophical  reasons. 
As  ibis  humour  still  grew  upon  him,  he  chose  to  wear  a  turban 
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icstea^  of  a  periwig;  cttDdadmg  very  justly,  that  %  bandage  i 
cleaii  Huen  about  hia  bead  was  iDueh  more  wiiotesc^mt,  m  well  i 
deanlji  than  the  ©aul  of  a  wig,  wbioh  is  goiled  with  freqacfct  ] 
eplratiops.  He  afterwards  judiciously  observed,  thai  the  manj 
ligatures  in  oar  English  dress  roust  naturally  check  the  elr^ttla- 
tioD  of  the  hlood  ;  for  which  reaaoD^  he  made  his  hreechea  and 
his  doublet  of  otto  conitnued  piece  of  cloth,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Hussari.  In  short,  hy  fallowing  the  pure  djctates  of  i 
he  at  length  departed  so  much  from  the  rest  of  his  eouotrjiaeitj' 
audi  indeed^  from  his  whole  tpecies,  that  his  friends  would  ba^e 
clapped  him  into  Bedlam,  aud  haye  begged  his  estate »  but  the 
judge  being  iu formed  that  he  did  tio  harm,  contented  himself 
with  issuing  out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  hlmj  mad  pu* 
ting  his  estate  into  the  hands  of  proper  guardians. 

The  fate  of  this  philosopher  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  remark  In 
Monsieur  Fontenelle^s  dialogue  of  the  dead*  ^Tbe  ambitious 
and  the  covetous  (says  be)  are  madmen  to  all  intenia  and  pia> 
poses,  as  much  as  those  who  are  shut  up  in  dark  rooms ;  but 
they  have  the  good  luck  to  haye  numbers  on  their  side  ;  wfaereai 
the  frensy  of  one  who  is  given  up  for  a  lanatio>  is  a  freoiy  faon 
d'oeuvre ; '  that  is,  in  other  words,  something  which  is  singular 
In  Its  kind^  and  does  not  fall  in  with  the  maduesi  of  a  multitude. 
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'  Ih  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  the  Company  of  Static 
inlo  whose  bands  the  printlog  of  the  Bthle  is  committed 
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|mt6Qt^  made  a  varj  remarkable  erratum  or  bluDder  in  .one  of 
their  editiuua  :  for  instead  of  *  Thou  fihalt  not  commit  adultery,^ 
tbey  printed  off  several  thousands  of  copies  with  *  Thou  sbalt 
eoiQinii  adultery/  Archbbhop  Laud,  to  puuiiU  tMs  thetr  neg- 
Hgence,  laid  &  eoosiderable  tne  upon  that  oompany  in  the  Star- 
chamber. 

By  the  practiee  of  the  worlds  whieb  prevdls  in  this  d#geii* 
erate  age,  1  am  afraid  that  very  many  youuji^  profligatea,  of  both 
sexes,  arc  possessed  of  this  spurious  edition  of  the  Bible,  and 
observe  tbe  Commandment  according  to  that  faulty  reading. 

Adulterers,  in  the  first  agc^s  of  the  church,  were  cEcommuni- 
c&ied  for  evert  a^^  unq^tialified  all  their  lives  for  bearing  a  pari 
Id  ChriBtioa  assemblies,  notwithstanding  they  might  seek  it  with 
iears,  and  all  the  appearances  of  the  most  unfeigned  repentance. 

I  might  here  mention  some  ancient  laws  among  the  heathens 
wbioh  punished  this  crime  with  death ;  and  others  of  the  iamo 
kind,  which  are  now  in  force  among  several  governments  that 
have  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  But  becaaf?e  a  subject  of 
thia  natnjre  may  be  too  serious  for  my  ordinary  readers,  who  art 
very  apt  to  throw  by  my  papers,  when  they  are  not  enlivened 
with  something  that  i*  diverting  or  uncommon  ;  I  shall  here  pub- 
lish the  contents  of  a  little  manuscript  lately  fallen  into  ray 
hands,  and  which  pretends  to  great  antiquity,  though  by  reason 
of  some  modern  phrases  and  other  particulars  in  it^  I  can  by  no 
means  allow  it  to  he  genuinej  but  rather  the  production  of  a 
modern  sophist^ 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  a  temple  upon 
Mount  iEtna  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which  was  guarded  by  dogs 
of  so  exquisite  a  smell,  (say  the  historians  )  that  they  could  dis- 
cern whether  the  persons  who  came  thither  were  ohasto  or  other- 
wiae.  They  used  to  meet  and  fawn  upon  6uch  as  were  chaste, 
caressing  them  as  the  friends  of  their  master  Vulcan ;  but  fiew 
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at  thcise  who  were  polluted  p  and  never  ceased  barkbg  ftt  tlieo 
till  the  J  had  rl  riven  them  frnin  the  teiDple. 

My  manuseripi  giv^s  the  following  ftccQtmt  of  these  dogs^  aad 

'  was  probably  designed  A3  a  eoiutnent  upon  tUis  story, 

**  These  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  bj  bis  fiister  Diaaft,  llie 
goddess  of  hunting  and  of  chastity^  bavbg  bred  them  oat  of  aont^ 
of  her  hounds,  in  which  she  had  obaerred  this  natural  inst  i net  ind 

,  Mgacitj.     It  was  thought  she  did  it  Id  f?pile  of  Venus,  who  tipoo 

'  lier  return  home^  alwaji  found  her  husband  in  a  good  or  bad  hii- 
mouTj  according  to  the  reception  which  ihe  met  with  fnjni  hb 
dogs.  They  lived  in  the  temple  several  yearSi  but  were  aueh 
STiappieh  cura  that  tUey  frighted  away  most  of  the  votafie&  The 
women  of  Sicily  made  a  solemn  deputation  to  the  priest,  by  which 
they  acquainted  bim,  that  they  wo  aid  not  eome  up  to  the  tem- 
ple with  their  annual  offaringa  unless  be  muzsled  his  mastiSs; 
and  at  last  conipromided  the  matter  with  Uiin,  that  the  oferiog 
■hould  always  be  brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  gtrls^  ^^ho  w«re 

f  none  of  them  above  seven  yeare  old.     It  waa  wonderful  (says  the 
author)  to  see  bow  different  the  treatment  was  which  the  dogs 
gave  tn  these  little  misses,  from  that  which  they  had  shown  t^ j 
their  mothers.     It  is  said  that  a  prince  of  Syracuse^  having  maf-^ 
ried  a  young  lady,  and  being  naturally  of  a  jealous  tempts,  made 
Bucb  on  interest  with  the  priests  of  this  temple,  that  he  proeure 
ft  whelp  from  them  of  thi*j  famous  breed.     The  young  pup 

'  Was  very  troublesome  to  the  fair  lady  at  first,  insomuch,  that  i 
eollcited  her  husband  to  send  him  away,  but  tbe  good  man  out 
her  short  with  the  old  Sicilian  prove rbj  *  Loire  me,  love  my  do^^ 
From  which  time  she  lived  very  peaceably  with  both  of  the 
The  ladies  of  Syracuse  were  very  much  annoyed  with  bim,  afldl^ 

^  Mreral  of  very  good  reputation  refused  to  come  to  court  till  ho 
waa  discarded.  There  were«  indeed,  some  of  them  that  df^Scd 
bis  sagacity,  but  it  was  observed,  thougb  he  did  not  aotually  bite 
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tliem,  he  would  growl  at  ihem  most  confoundedly.  To  return  to 
e  dogs  of  the  temple ;  after  thej  Had  liTod  here  in  great  rep  ate 
for  iereral  yaara,  it  au  bopp^nedj  that  as  one  of  llie  pritj&ts^  who 
had  bean  uiukiog  &  charitable  visit  to  a  widow  who  Uyod  on  the 
promontory  of  Lily  be  urn  ^  returned  home  pretty  late  in  the  even* 
lug,  the  dogs  dew  at  him  wUh  so  much  fury,  that  they  would 
haTe  worried  him  if  his  brethren  had  not  eome  in  to  his  assistance ; 
upon  whiyh,  (aays  my  author,)  the  dogs  were  all  of  thorn  hanged, 
as  haTiDg  loBt  their  original  iustinot/' 

I  oaunot  conclude  this  paper  without  wishing^  that  we  had 
me  of  this  breed  of  dogs  in  Gteat-Britain^  which  would  certain- 
ly do  justice,  I  should  say  honour,  to  the  ladtes  of  our  country, 
and  sbew  the  world  the  difference  between  Pagan  wotBeo^  and 
ihose  who  are  instructed  in  sounder  principles  of  virtue  and  re- 
igioa. 


No.  580.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  13. 


-  8i  TCTbo  ttTfUdii  detar, 


Haa  meinim  mtgui  M^latt  pdaOi  call 

OT.MKt!.m, 
Thli  pJiee^  ttui  brifhl»tin8i»loD  oC  tlittkf, 
ni  cftU  tbtt  p«1k«  of  the  D«tC;. 


"  Sm, 


"  I  coKSiDEEEP  in  my  two  last  letters  that  awful  and  tra- 
Fmendous  fubject,  the  Ubii^uity  or  Omnipresence  of  the  Divine 
iBeing.'  I  have  shewn  that  ho  is  etjually  present  in  all  places 
I  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  iuEnite  space.  This  doctrine  is 
I  agreeable  to  reason,  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writlnga  of  tbo 

'  V.665,  6ll,690^Aadem 
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enlightened  heatheDs,  %B  1  might  dhow  At  l&r^  wei^  it  m>%  wX- 
reaJj  doue  by  other  hauda.  But  though  the  Dcit  j  be  Uius  essen- 
tially preaent  through  all  the  Lmmenrnty  of  speiec^  there  is  mi«part 
of  it  in  which  he  dtscoTers  himself  in  a  moet  tmiisceiid&nt  Atid 
visible  glory.  This  is  that  place  which  is  marked  out  in  scrip- 
ture und<jf  the  differeot  appeBations  of  ^  Paradise,*  *  The  third 

I^Heaven/  *  The  Throne  of  God/  and  '  The  Habitation  of  hi» 
GloryJ  It  is  here  where  the  glorified  body  of  our  Saviotir  ro- 
sidesj  and  where  all  the  celestial  biorarchic8j  and  the  iutmm^r^ 
able  hosts  of  angels^  are  rcpreaented  a^  perpctuatly  ^urroundtng 
the  seat  of  God^  with  Hallelujahs  and  hymns  of  prabe.     This  h 

'that  prcienee  of^God,  which  some  of  the  divines  call  his  glorious, 
mud  others  his  majcstatic  presence*  He  is,  indeed,  as  csseDtblly 
present  in  all  other  places  as  in  this*  but  it  is  here  where  he  r& 
fildefl  in  a  sensible  msgnifieonce,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  ihom 
iplendora  which  can  affect  the  imagination  of  created  beings. 

'*  It  is  very  reniarkablo  that  this  opinion  of  God  Almighty^i 
presence  in  heaven,  whether  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature^  or 
by  a  general  tradition  from  our  Erst  parents,  prevails  among  til 
the  nations  of  the  world,  whatsoever  different  notions  they  eotef^ 
tain  of  the  godhead.  -  If  you  look  into  Homer,  that  is^  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Greek  writers^  you  see  the  supreme  powers  sealed 
in  the  heavens,  and  encompassed  with  inferior  deities,  among 
whom  the  Muses  are  represented  as  singing  incessantly  about  his 
throne.  Who  does  not  here  sec  the  main  strokes  and  outlines 
of  this  great  truth  we  are  speaking  of?      The  same  doetrine  Is 

I  shadowed  out  in  m^ny  other  heathen  author  a,  thongh  at  the  aajse 
time,  like  several  other  revealed  truths,  dashed  and  adulterated 

f-irith  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions.  But  to  pass 
over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  RomanSi  those  more  eulight- 

.  eoed  parts  of  the  Pagan  world,  we  find  there  is  scarce  &  people 
«mong  the  kte  disoavered  nations  who  are  not  trained  up  m  aa 
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Opinioiif  that  tieaven  is  ibe  habUtttion  of  the  Divinity  whom  they 
worship. 

**  As  in  Salomon's  Temple  there  waa  th«  Sanctum  Saneto^ 
rum,  in  wbioh  a  Tisiblo  Glory  appeared  among  the  figurea  of  the 
ChemblKoai  and  into  which  none  bat  the  high  spriest  himself  wus 
permitted  to  enter^  after  haying  made  an  atoneinent  for  the  fiins 
of  the  p^jople  ]  so  if  we  consider  the  whole  creation  as  one  great 
texnpLe,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies^  into  which  the  High- 

» priest  of  our  salvation  entercdi  and  took  his  place  among  angels 
and  arehiiDgclSj  after  having  made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
maukiEid. 
B  "With  how  much  skill  must  the  throne  of  God  be  erected? 
With  what  glorious  desigDS  h  that  habitation  beautified, 
^wbicbis  contrived  and  httilt  by  Him  who  inspired  Ilyram  with 
^frlddom  ?  How  great  raust  be  the  majesty  of  that  place,  where 
the  whole  art  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and  where  God  ba 
chosen  to  show  himself  in  the  most  magnificent  manner  ?  Whal 
must  be  the  architecture  of  infinite  power  under  the  direction  of 
infinite  wisdom  ?  A  spirit  cannot  but  be  transported,  after  an  io- 
effable  manner,  with  the  sight  of  those  objects,  which  were  made 
to  ttff'ect  him  by  that  Being  who  knows  the  inward  frame  of  a  sou 
and  Low  to  please  and  ravish  it  in  all  its  most  secret  powers  and' 
faculties.  It  is  to  this  majestic  presence  of  God  we  may  apply 
those  beautiful  expressions  in  holy  writ:  *  Beb old  even  to  the 
moon,  and  it  shineth  not;  yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure  iJi  his  sight,' 
The  light  of  the  snn^  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world  in  which 
wa  liva^  are  hut  as  weak  and  sickly  glimmerings,  or  rather  dark- 
ness itselfv  in  comparison  of  those  splendors  which  encompass  the 
throne  of  God, 

*^  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  transcendant  beyond  imagina 
tioo,  so  probably  is  the  eJttent  of  it.  There  is  light  behind  Itgbl 
and  glory  within  glory,     How  far  that  space  may  reach,  m  which 
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God  ibna  appeari  In  perfect  majesty,  we  cannot  pc^ssibly  ootieeiim 
Thoogli  it  J?  not  irifiniie^  it  luny  be  indefinite ;  and  tliougb  not 
im measurable  m  iimli,  it  tuny  be  &q  with  regard  to  any  creAtcd 
eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has  made  tbese  lower  regions  of  intt- 
ter  BO  inconcciTably  wide  and  mognlfieent  for  the  KuLbUatloci 
mortal  and  pcrii^Iiabla  beings^  bow  great  may  wa  suppoie  ti 
eoiirta  of  hia  bouse  to  be,  wbere  be  makes  lii@  residonee  io  a  mOft 
et^pecid  iijanoer,  and  displays  biniaelf  in  the  fullness  of  his  g1or|| 
nmong  an  innumerable  company  of  angela,  and  spirUs  of  jusi 
men  inwde  perfect  ? 

*  ^^  This  h  certain^  tliat  our  imaginations  cannot  bo  raited  teo 
bigb,  wUeo  we  think  on  a  place  where  Omnipotence  and  Omni- 
ecienee  have  so  aignally  exerted  tbemselveSj  because  tlmt'  they 
are  able  to  produce  a  scene  infinitely  more  great  and  glorious 
than  what  we  are  able  to  imagine.  It  ib  not  impossible  but  at 
the  eonsummation  of  all  tbingdj  these  outward  apartments  of  na- 
ture, which  are  now  auited  to  those  bt'ings  who  inbabtt  them,  may 
be  taken  in  and  added  to  that  gloriona  place  of  wbicb  I  am  here 
speaking  ;  and  by  that  moans  made  a  proper  habitation  for  beings 
who  are  exempt  from  niortalityj  and  cleared  of  their  itiip«!rfec- 
tions  :  for  so  the  scripture  ^icemg  to  intimate^  when  it  speaks  of 
new  heavcus  and  of  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelletb  righteousness. . 
**  I  have  only  considered  this  glorious  place  with  regard  to  the 
iight^  and  Lmagi nation^  though  it  h  highly  probable  that  our  other 
tenses  may  here  likewise  enjoy  their  highest  grati&catione.  There 
is  noiliing  which  more  ravbliee  and  transports  the  soul,  thanka^ 
mony ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe,  from  the  descriptioDS 
of  this  plaoe  In  holy  seripture,  that  this  is  one  of  the  entertain- 
ments of  it.     And  if  the  soul  of  man  can  be  eo  wonderfully  i£* 

•  SteaHU  ikat — i»  04111  Viil  en  t  to  hp  r*a<m  ih^  or,  <*fi  I  Ait  aecmni  #4«f, 
TliU  way  of  speaking  b  now  uijt  cjf  iwe*  We  omit,  fkat^  nml  say  more  <?oa- 
fi**-ly,  rhougli,   wilh   r<^piiril  to  The  el  y  mo  logy  of   bfC(tuMt{by  cauBt^)  l««g 
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fect^d  with  those  strains  of  music,  wbioh  humaQ  art  is  capabb  of 
l^rodticing,  how  much  more  will  it  be  raised  and  elevated  by  thos^i^ 
in  which  is  exerted  the  whole  powtT  of  harmoDj  !  the  seosei 
faeoltiea  of  the  bunian  soul^  though  they  cannot  be  employed^  du- 
ring thig  our  vital  unipn,  without  proper  instrnments  in  the  body. 
Whjj  therefore,  shotild  we  exclude  the  patisfactbu  of  these  fao* 
ultiea,  which  we  fiud  by  erperienee,  are  idete  of  great  pleasure 
to  the  soul,  from  among  those  entertainments  which  are  to  make  up 
our  happiness  hereafter  ?  why  should  we  suppose  that  our  hearing 
and  seeing  will  not  be  gratified  with  those  ohjects  which  are  most 
agreeable  to  them^  and  which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  these 
lower  regions  of  nature ;  ^  objects  which  neither  eye  hath  seeOj 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ? 
I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  {ssaya  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself) 
above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tellp  or 
whether  out  of  the  body^  I  cannot  tell :  Qod  knowgth)  such  a  one 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man  (whetho 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  bodj^  I  eaunot  tell :  Ood  knowethj 
how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable 
WordS|  which  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter/  By  this  is 
meant,  that  what  he  heard  was  so  infinitely  different  from  any 
thing  wbiuli  he  had  heard  in  this  world,  that  it  was  iinpossible  to 
egress  it  In  such  words  as  might  convey  a  notion  of  it  to  hia 
hearers. 

*^  It  ia  very  natural  for  ua  to  take  delight  in  iuquiries  coiiuern- 
ing  any  foreign  country^  where  we  are  some  time  or  other  to  make 
our  abode;  and  as  we  all  hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious 
plaecj  it  is  both  a  laudable  and  useful  curiosity,  to  get  what  in- 
formations we  can  of  it,  whilst  we  make  use  of  revelation  for  our 
guide/  When  these  everlasting  doors  shall  be  opened  to  us,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  this  place  will  in* 
finitely  transcend  our  present  hopes  and  estpeotationsi  and  that 
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the  glorious  appearaoee  of  the  thtftiie  of  God,  will  rise  ixifioitelj 
bejoud  whatever  we  arc  able  to  conceive  of  U.  We  migbt  here 
entertain  ourselves  with  maoy  other  speculations  on  this  gubjcci» 
from  those  several  hints  which  we  find  of  it  in  the  licily  Scrips 
tures ;  as  whether  they  may  not  be  different  maustoiia  and  apart- 
luents  of  glory,  to  beings  of  different  naturea;  whether  as  they 
cEcel  one  «iiot!ier  in  perfection,  they  are  not  admitted  near^  to 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater  manifefitAtions  of 
hh  presence  ;  whether  there  are  not  solemn  times  and  occasions, 
when  aU  the  multitnde  of  heaven  celehrate  the  presence  of  their 
3!akt;r  in  more  extraordinary  forms  of  praise  and  adoration ;  u 
Adam,  though  he  had  continued  in  a  state  of  innocence,  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  di^ineSj  have  kept  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  tn 
n  more  partiouiar  manner  than  any  other  of  the  seren*  The&e^ 
ittd  the  like  speculations^  we  may  very  innocently  indnJge,  so 
long  ae  we  make  use  of  them  to  inapire  us  with  a  desire  of  becom- 
ing inhabitants  of  this  delightful  place* 

"  I  have  in  tbis^  and  in  two  foregoing  letters,  treated  on  ibi 
most  serious  subject  that  can  employ  the  mind  of  man^  the  Om^ 
nipresenee  of  the  Deity :  a  subject  which,  if  posdhle,  shoidd 
never  depart  from  our  meditations.  We  have  considered  th^^ 
Divine  Being)  as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  m  he  dwells  among  fal^| 
works,  as  he  is  present  to  the  mind  of  man^  and  as  he  discovera  him- 
self in  a  more  gh)rious  manner  among  the  regions  of  the  blest,  Such 
a  consideration  should  he  kept  awake  in  ns  at  aU  times,  and  in 
all  places,  and  posseis  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  rever- 
ence* It  should  be  interwovea  with  all  our  thoughts  kud  per- 
ocfptions,  and  become  one  with  the  consciousness  of  our  own  being. 
It  is  not  to  bo  reflected  on  in  the  coldness  of  philosophy/  but 
ought  to  sink  us  into  the  lowest  prostration  before  Hinif  who  h 
m  astonishbgly  great,  wonderful,  and  holy/' 

•  Aa  ftjjologv  f»*r  til©  jw|m1iir  mmitiff  in  irKich  In-  huw  ti.  nid  Milh  *ab- 
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No,  532.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  18. 

&<ffl|iciiai  OM0«tb«» 

Jo  V,  Sat  vlLai. 
Tb«  cUTie  af  writing  Ij  «o  e^ndtoAa  itch. 


Theee  is  a  oeftam  distemper^  which  is  mentioned  oeitlier  bj 
Galen  nor  Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  met  with  in  the  London  Dis- 
pensary.   JuTenal,  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  t^rms  it  a  CamctheSf 
which  IB  &  hard  word  for  a  disease,  called  in  plain  English,  the 
Itch  of  writing.     This  Cncoeihes  is  as  epidemical  as  the  small- 
pox, there  heing  very  few  who  are  not  seized  with  it  some  time 
other  in  their  lives.     There  ia,  however,  this  differeno©  in 
"these  two  distempers ;  that  the  first,  after  having  indisposed  you 
for  a  time  J  never  returns  again ;  whereas  this  I  am  speaking  of, 
whca  It  is  once  got  into  the  blood,  seldom  comes  out  of  it.     The 
British   nation   is   very  mmeh   afflicted  with  this  malady,  and 
tiough  very  many  remedies  have  been  applied  to  persona  infeeted 
Htli  ity  few  of  them  have  ever  proved  snccessfnl.     Some  Lave 
been  cauterized  with  satires  and   lampoons,  but  have  reeetTod 
little  or  no  benefit  from  them ;  others  have  had  their  heads  fast- 
ened for  an  hour  together  between  a  cleft  board,  which  is  made 
nae  of  as  a  cure  for  the  disease,  when  it  appears  in  its  greatest 
^Kialignity.^     There  is,  indeed,  one  kind  of  this  malady  which  has 
^neen  sometimes  removed,  like  the  biting  of  a  Tarantula^  with  the 
™%ound  of  a  musical  instrument,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  a  cat-call.     But  if  you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under 
your  care,  you  may  assure  yourself  there  is  no  other  way  of  fo- 
covering  him  effectually,  but  by  forbidding  him  the  uie  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper. 

But  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tired  it  out,  there  la 
'  Th<*  pillory, — C 
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no  species  of  scribblers  more  offensive,  and  more  incurable,  thtn 
your  periodical  writers,  whose  works  return  upon  the  pnblic  on 
certain  days,  and  at  stated  times.  We  have  not  the  consolation, 
in  the  perusal  of  these  authors,  which  we  find  at  the  reading  of  all 
others,  namely,  that  we  are  sure,  if  we  have  but  patience,  we  may 
come  to  the  end  of  their  labours.  I  have  often  admired  a  humor- 
ous saying  of  Diogenes,  who  reading  a  dull  author  to  Bcyeral  of 
his  friends,  when  every  one  began  to  be  tired,finding  he  was  almost 
come  to  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  cried,  *  Courage^  lads,  I  see 
land.'  On  the  contrary,  our  progress  through  that  kind  of  writ- 
ers, I  am  now  speaking  of,  is  never  at  an  end.  One  day  makes 
work  for  another ;  we  do  not  know  when  to  promise  ourselves 
rest. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider,  that  the  art  of  printing, 
which  might  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  mankind,  should  prove 
detrimental  to  us,  and  that  it  should  be  made  use  of  to  scatter 
prejudice  and  ignorance  through  a  people,  instead  of  conveying  to 
them  truth  and  knowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  very  whimsical  treatise,  entitled,  *  Wil- 
liam Ramsay's  Vindication  of  Astrology.'  This  profound  author, 
among  many  mystical  passages,  has  the  following  one :  '^  The  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  is  not  the  cause  of  night,  forasmuch  as  his  light 
is  so  great,  that  it  may  illuminate  the  earth  all  over  at  once 
as  clear  as  broad  day,  but  there  are  tenebrificous  and  dark 
stars,  by  whose  influence  night  is  brought  on,  and  which  do 
ray  out  darkness  and  obscurity  upon  the  earth,  as  the  sun  does 
light." 

I  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this  sage  astrologer  does 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  them  are  stars  that  scatter  light, 
as  others  do  darkness.  I  could  mention  several  authors  who  are 
tenebrificous  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  point  out  a  knot 
of  gentlemen,  who  have  been  dull  in  concert,  and  may  be  looked 
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mpon  as  m  dark  constellab'oiL     Tb©  itatian  Bai  boon  a  great  wMle 
I  benighted  vitli  seyeral  of  these  antilnminarics.     I  suffered  tbem 

*  to  ray  Qut  tlieir  darkness  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  endure  it,  till 
at  IcngtU  I  eatne  to  a  resold  I  ion  of  rising  upon  tketii^  und  hope, 
in  a  little  time  to  dme  tLem  quita  out  of  the  British  Lemii- 
piiere.' 


No.  583.    FRIDAY.  AC  GUST  20. 

t\»9  thjmum  pli>nraqiic  fVreiit^ii  mohlfbtu  ■JUi, 

Fi0v>  buniu  pljiCKii^^  et  tmioos  tfflgoC  tmbpe&. 

WHb  Ivta  own  IwniU  IT»  gfurtlUn  at  ihv  be^f 
ForiUpt  Af  piiMS  uiajr  Mirf^li  iho  m^iintitAtii  tt«u; 
And  Willi  wird  Uifiii«  m4  sav'rj  plant  tlie  pljan* 
TUl  hi*  liftpl  Ijornjf  Ungeim  aeb^  with  p»tn: 
And  tjeek  with  fmlEful  trt^tiA  the  i«lil»  ftroun4 
And  wttli  fdVieiJiing  ^nt&Tt  droned  Ui«  pmind. 

Ev£RV  situatioti  of  life  has  duties  whioli  are  proper  to  it 

Those  who  ^  are  determined  by  choieo  to  any  partieular  kind  of 
business^  are,  indeed^  more  Imppy  than  those  who  are  deterniined 
by  necessity,  but  both  are  nuder  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on 
employments,  whioU  may  he  eithor  nsefnl  to  tbems(^U*e@  or  h^ne- 
icial  to  others.  No  one  of  the  sons  of  Adatn  ought  to  think  bim- 
Wlf  exempt  from  that  labour  and  industry,  which  were  denounced 
to  our  first  pardnt^  and  in  him,  to  all  bis  posterity.  Those  to 
whom  birth  or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  snob  an  application 
n.nnecessary,  ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  profession  for 
thcmBelvcs,  that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  specieS|  and 
be  the  only  useless  parts  of  the  creation* 

'       *  The  humour  of  thb  pflr&g^r&ph  should  not  divert  tli«  reAdef  ff^m  ub- 
ifrvifig  tli^  niw  conduct  of  th*?  allegory, — IL 

*  Penpicuity  re<|uir€i  "  ^Afl^**  ptrmtn$^  wAa"^ — H, 
VOL.   v.— 2S 
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Many  of  our  country  gentlemen,  in  thoir  busy  hours,  apply 
themselves  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to  some  other  diversion,  which 
tlicy  find  in  the  fields  and  woods.  This  gave  occasion  to  one  of 
our  most  eminent  English  writers  to  represent  every  one  of  them 
as  lying  under  a  kind  of  curse  pronounced  to  them  in  the  words 
of  Goliath :  *  I  will  give  iliee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field.' 

Though  exercises  of  this  kind,  when  indulged  with  moderation , 
may  have  a  good  influence  both  oa  the  mind  and  body,  the  coun- 
try affords  many  other  amusements  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

Among  these,  I  know  none  more  delightful  in  itself,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  than  that  of  Planting.  I  could  mention 
a  nobleman,  whose  fortune  has  placed  him  in  several  parts  of 
England,  and  who  has  always  left  these  visible  marks  behind  him, 
which  show  ho  has  been  tlierc ;  he  never  hired  a  house  in  his 
life,  without  leaving  all  about  it  the  seeds  of  wealth,  and  bestow- 
ing legacies  on  the  posterity  of  the  owner.  Had  all  the  gentle- 
men of  England  made  the  same  improvements  upon  their  estates, 
our  whole  country  would  have  been,  at  this  time,  as  one  great 
garden.  Nor  ought  such  an  employment  to  be  looked  upon  as 
too  inglorious  for  men  of  the  highest  rank.  There  have  been 
heroes  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  "We  are  told  in  particu- 
lar of  Cyrus  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the  lesser  Asia.  There 
is,  indeed,  something  truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  amuse* 
ment :  it  gives  a  nobler  air  to  several  parts  of  nature ;  it  fills 
the  earth  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes,  and  has  something  in 
it  like  creation.  For  this  reason,  the  pleasure  of  one  who  plants, 
is  something  like  that  of  a  poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  observes  is 
more  doligiitcd  with  his  productions  than  any  other  writer  or 
artist  whatsoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  most  other  works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more 
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lofliifig  date,  and  eoi^tinutiUy  improva  in  the  eje  of  the  planter. 
Wli^n  yoa  bave  fiuiibed  a  Uuildingf  or  any  other  uiidertiiking 
of  the  like  uaturet  it  Itmued lately  decays  upon  your  bands;  you 
see  it  brought  to  lis  utmost  point  of  perfection^  and  from  that 
time  hastening  to  itn  fuin.     On  the  contrary,  when  jou  haTe  fin- 

Ilshed  your  plantations,  they  are  still  arriving  at  greater  degrees 
of  perft?ction  m  long  us  you  liveT  and  appear  more  dellgbtful  in 
^very  succeeding  year,  than  they  did  in  the  foregoing. 
f  But  I  do  aot  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of  estates  as  a 
pleasing  aojud^ment,  but  as  it  is  a  kind  of  virtuous  employmeuti 
and  may  therefore  be  inculcated  by  moral  motives ;  particuhirlj 
^from  the  lore  which  wo  ought  to  have  for  our  country,  and  the 
^negard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  posterity.  As  for  the  first^ 
I  need  only  mention  what   is  frequently  observed  by  others,  ^ 

I  that  the  increase  of  forest  trees  does  by  no  means  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  deatruf  tion  of  themj  insomucU  that  in  a  few  ages, 
the  ufttion  may  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  itself  with  timber  suffieient 
for  the  fleets  of  England.  I  know,  when  a  man  talks  of  postcri* 
^ty^  in  matters  of  this  nature^  he  is  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of 
Bridieule  by  the  cunning  and  selfish  part  of  mankind.  Most  peo- 
ple are  of  the  humour  of  an  old  follow  of  a  oo liege,  who,  when  ho 
■was  pressed  by  the  society  to  come  into  something  that  might 
redound  to  the  good  of  their  successors,  grew  very  peevish; 
*We  are  always  doing,  {says  he*)  something  for  posterity,  but  I 
would  fain  see  posterity  do  something  for  us,' 

■        But  I  think  men  arc   inexcusable,  wlio  fail  in  a  duty  of  this 
nature,  since  it  is  so  easily  discbarged.     When  a  j^an  eonsideri*, 
that  the  putting  a   few  twigs  Into  the  ground,  is  doing  good  to 
ione  who  will  make  his  appearance  in  the  world  about  fifty  years 
[henco,  or  that  ]w  is,  perhaps,  making  one  of  his  own  deseendanta 
of  rich,  by  so  ineonsiderablc  an  erpcnce,  if  h^  finds  himself 
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averse  to  it,  he  must  conclude  that  he  has  a  poor  and  base  heart, 
void  of  all  generous  principles  and  love  to  mankind.  ^ 

There  is  one  consideration,  which  may  very  much  enforce 
what  I  have  here  said.  Many  honest  minds,  that  are  naturally 
disposed  to  do  good  in  the  world,  and  become  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, complain  within  themselves  that  they  have  not  talents  for 
it  This  therefore  is  a  good  office,  which  is  suited  to  the  mean- 
est capacities,  and  which  may  be  performed  by  multitudes,  who 
have  not  abilities  sufficient  to  deserve  well  of  their  country,  and  to 
recommend  themselves  to  their  posterity,  by  any  other  method. 
It  is  the  phrase  of  a  friend  of  mine,  when  any  useful  country 
neighbour  dies,  that  *  You  may  trace  him :'  which  I  look  upon 
as  a  good  funeral  oration,  at  the  death  of  an  honest  husbandman, 
who  has  left  the  impressions  of  his  industry  behind  him  in  the 
place  where  ho  has  lived. 

Upon  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  can  scarce  forbear  repre- 
senting the  subject  of  this  paper  as  a  kind  of  moral  virtue ;  which, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  recommends  itself  likewise  by  the  plea- 
sure that  attends  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  is  none  of 
those  turbulent  pleasures  which  is  apt  *  to  gratify  a  man  in  the 
heats  of  youth  ;  but  if  it  be  not  so  tumultuous,  it  is  more  lasting. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  than  to  entertain  ourselves  with 
the  prospects  of  our  own  making,  and  to  walk  under  those  shades 
which  our  own  industry  has  raised.  Amusements  of  this  nature 
compose  the  mind,  and  lay  at  rest  all  those  passions  which  are 
uneasy  to  the  soul  of  man,  besides,  that  they  naturally  engender 
good  thoughts,  and  dispose  us  to  laudable  contemplations.  Many 
of  the  old  philosophers  passed  away  the  greatest  parts  of  their 
lives  among  their  gardens.  Epicurus  himself,  could  not  think 
sensual  pleasure  attainable  in  any  other  scene.     Every  reader 

f"  fetter— "  which  arc  apt" — It  seems  more  natural  to  refer  v>hich  to 
^hoie  i.han  to  none. — H. 
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who  ifi  aequwntetl  with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Homci*,  the  grouteii 

Butmses  of  all  aiilinuHy,  knowfl  very  well  with  ht»w  mmrli  mpture 
bejf  hffcvt*  [^pokcii   on   tho  subject;  and  thai  Virgil  in  pjirtirultii" 
has  written  a  wholo  book  on  tho  art  of  pianiing* 

This  art  ieems  to  havo  bocB  mora  especiully  adapted  to  thu 
fctiiro  of  man  in  hb  primaeval  state^  when  he  had  lifo  unough  to 
se(3  hiB  productions  flourlih  in  thoir  utmost  boauty^  and  gradually 
decay  with  him.  One  who  Uved  hcforo  the  flood  might  bavo  aoen 
bwood  of  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  aeorn.  But  I  ouly  mcmtiou  tlujM 
particular^  in  order  to  Introduce,  In  my  next  piiptT»  n  hiiitory 
which  I  have  found  among  the  aceouuti  of  Chum,  and  wliich  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  &Qtediluvian  no¥oi 
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Hid  ftlim  fbnl««v  ^^^  niollto  pnt%  Lr«>fl, 
itfe  Dflinu^  bli»  mtf  t«6iim  eu^nmori^r  « vol 

Vine.  Kcl  1.  m 

Cotnl^  mi  what  titf  Hmvkt  In  cmrpbltt*  ftlxmiiilj 
Tbv  wocmJi,  iho  fnuntaliiii  is4  tlii^  iWvw'rjr  itrntirid : 
Qftre  t  t^Mttki  Ilvi>  Mtd  lav«v  and  dlt  wltlt  «u\y  jnm. 

HtLrA  waa  one  of  the  150  daughters  of  Zilpali,  of  the  raec  of 
Cohu^  hy  whom  ^om^  of  the  karned  think  is  meant  Cain.  Sho 
was  cxeucdbgly  beautiful,  and  when  nhe  waB  but  a  girl  vt  three* 
score  atid  ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addrysses  of  several  who 
made  love  to  her.  Among  tbBfto  W€re  two  brotherSf  Ilarpath  and 
Sh&lum ;  Harpath  being  the  &r#l  born,  was  master  of  that  fr^it^ 
fttl  region  whieb  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tirjsah^  in  the  iontbtm 
{Mirtfl  of  China.  Bhalum  (which  ta  to  ny  the  pbnter^  in  tli« 
Chitiese  language)  po^esaed  all  the  neighbmirisg  Mils,  ftnd  that 
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great  range  of  mountains,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Tirzah. 
Harpath  was  of  a  haughty  contemptuous  spirit ;  Shalum  was  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  beloved  both  by  God  and  man. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  antediluvian  women,  the  daughters 
of  Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly  set  upon  riches ;  for  which  rea- 
son, the  beautiful  Hilpa  preferred  Harpath  to  Shalum,  because 
of  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all  the  low  coun- 
try which  runs  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Tirzah,  and  is  watered 
by  several  fountains  and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  that 
mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of  his  courtship,  that  he 
married  Hilpa  in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age,  and  being  of  an 
insolent  temper,  laughed  to  scorn  his  brother  Shalum  for  having 
pretended  to  the  beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master  of  nothing 
but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  mountains.  This  so  much  provoked 
Shalum,  thut  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his  brother  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains 
might  fall  upon  his  head,  if  ever  he  came  within  the  shadow  of  it 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  venture  out  of 
the  vallies,  but  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  250th  year  of  his 
age,  being  drowned  in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it.  This 
river  is  called,  to  this  day,  from  his  name  who  perished  in  it,  the 
river  Harpath,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one  of  , 
those  mountains  which  Shalum  wished  might  fall  upon  his  brother, 
when  he  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  160th  year  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  having  brought  him  but  fifty  children,  before  he  was 
snatched  away,  as  has  been  already  related.  Many  of  the  ante- 
diluvians made  love  to  the  young  widow,  though  no  one  was 
thought  so  likely  to  succeed  in  her  affections  as  her  first  lover 
Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  her  about  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Harpath ;  for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  those  days 
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th&t  a  widow  should  l>c  men  hj  a  man  withiu  teci  ye&ri  after  tEe 
decease*  of  ker  Las  band, 

8hAlum  faUing  irito  n  det'jv  iucIedcIioIj,  and  fesolving  to  take 
awa^  thut  obj^etioti  wliloE  UutJ  been  raised  against  him  when  Le 
made  liia  first  addreseei  to  Hilpa,  begariT  iinmedrntely  after  her 
marriage  witli  Harpatb^  to  plant  all  that  nioutitainous  region 
wbich  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  division  of  this  country.  He  knew 
how  to  adapt  eTery  plant  to  its  proper  soil^  and  ia  thought  to  have 
inherited  nitiuy  traditionfll  secrets  of  that  art  from  the  firtt  mau. 
This  emplojuieut  turned  at  length  to  hia  profit  m  well  as  to  his 
amusement!  his  mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  with 
young  trees,  that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woodsj  and 
forests  J  intermixed  with  walks,  and  lawns^  and  gardens ;  insomuch 
that  the  whole  regioUj  from  a  uakcd  and  desolate  prospect^  began 
now  to  look  like  a  second  Paradise,  The  pleasantness  of  the 
place»  and  tlie  agreeable  disposition  of  Sbalum,  who  was  reokoned 
one  of  the  mildest  and  wiBest  of  all  who  lived  before  the  flood, 
drew  rnto  it  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  perpetually  employed 
in  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  digging  of  trenches,  and  the  hollow- 
tug  of  trees,  for  the  better  di^ributiou  of  water  through  every 
piirt  of  this  spaeious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Bhalum  looked  every  year  more  beautiful 
[  IB  the  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who,  after  the  space  of  70  autumns,  waa 
Rderfully  pleased  with  the  distant  prospect  of  Shalum^a  hills ; 
leh  were  then  covered  with  Lnnumerable  tufta  of  trees  and 
gloomy  seenes,  that  gare  a  magnificence  to  the  plaee,  and  eon- 
verted  it  into  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  the  eye  of  man  could 
behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Shalnm  is  Bald  to  have 
written  to  Hilpa,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  widowhood.  I  shall 
liere  translate  it,  without  departing  from  that  noble  simplicity 
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of  sentiments,  and  plainness  of  manners,  which  appears  in  the 
original. 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  180  years  old,  and  Ililpa  170. 

Shalum,  master  of  Mount  Tirzah,  to  Hilpa,  mistress  of  the 

Vallies. 

In  the  78Seh  year  of  the  Creation. 
"  What  have  I  not  suffered,  0  thou  daughter  of  Zilpah,  since 
thou  gayest  thyself  away  in  marriage  to  my  rival  ?  I  grew  weary 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  have  been  ever  since  covering  myself 
with  woods  and  forests.  These  threescore  and  ten  years  have  I 
bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  tops  of  Mount  Tirzah,  and  sooth- 
ed my  melancholy  among  a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of  my  own 
raising.  My  dwellings  are  at  present  as  the  garden  of  God ; 
every  4)art  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  fountains. 
The  whole  mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy  reception.  Come  up 
•into  it,  0  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  spot  of  the  new 
world  with  a  beautiful  race  of  mortals  ;  let  us  multiply  exceed- 
ingly among  these  delightful  shades,  and  fill  every  quarter  of 
them  with  sons  and  daughters.  Remember,  0  thou  daughter  of 
Zilpah,  that  the  age  of  men  is  but  a  thousand  years ;  that  beauty 
is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few  centuries.  It  flourishes  as  a  moun-^ 
tain  oak,  or  as  a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in  three  or 
four  hundred  years  will  fade  away,  and  never  be  thought  of  by 
posterity,  unless  a  young  wood  springs  from  its  roots.  Think 
well  on  this,  and  remember  thy  neighbour  in  the  mountains.*' 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  only 
antediluvian  billet-doux  now  extant,  I  shall  in  my  next  paper 
give  the  answer  to  it,  and  the  sequel  of  this  story. 


Fa  ass,  ] 
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Iblotiit  fii<Tiit«3:  IpsiDJara  carmtnk  nip«v 
Ip&i  maant  v^mtit^ 

Tlw  raounUtfj-lop*  umditim,  llie  rtwik*  ngvlcft ; 
The  \0Wl^  tlinitj*  |Mftjik»  «f  Immiiii  »«<<«l 

The  sec|iiei  of  the  story  of  Shakm  aod  Hilpa» 

Thc  letter  in^rted  in  mj  laai  had  bo  good  am  cfTcct  tipon  flilpa, 
that  she  answered  it  m  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  after  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Hilpai  mbtrosB  of  the  TalUes,  to  Sbakmj  master  of  Mount 
Tirzahp 

*^  WeAT  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  Shaliim  ?  Thou  praise  at 
Hilpa  a  beauty,  hut  art  thou  not  seeretlj  etiamoured  with  the 
verdure  of  her  meadows  ?  Art  thou  not  more  offooted  with  tha 
prospect  of  her  green  Tallies,  than  thou  woaldest  be  with  the 
ffighl  of  her  person?  The  lo wings  of  mj  berdsj  aud  the  bleatinga 
of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleasant  echo  10  thy  iDOuntainSj  and  soiiild 
sweetly  in  thj  ears.     What  though  I  am  delighted  with  the 

iDga  of  thy  forests,  and  those  breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow 
the  top  of  Tiriah  :  are  these  like  the  riches  of  the  valley  ? 

**  I  know  thee,  0  Sbalura ;  thou  art  more  wise  aad  happy 
than  any  of  the  bods  of  men.  Thy  dwellings  are  among  the 
eedars  ^  thou  searchcst  out  the  diversity  of  soils,  thou  undor* 
atandesl  the  influences  of  the  atars,  and  nmrke»t  tlio  change  of 
8easoii;s*  Can  a  woman  app*)ar  lovely  io  the  eyes  of  such  a  one  ? 
Disquiet  me  not,  0  Shalum ;  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  enjoy 
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those  goodly  blessings  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot  Win  me  not 
by  thy  enticing  words.  May  thy  trees  increase  and  multiply; 
mayest  thou  add  wood  to  wood,  and  shade  to  shade ;  but  tempt 
not  Hilpa  to  destroy  thy  solitude,  and  make  thy  retirement 
populous." 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  afterwards,  she  accepted 
of  a  treat,  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  to  which  Shalum  had 
invited  her.  This  treat  lasted  for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  Shalum  five  hundred  antelopes;  two  thousand  ostriches,  and 
a  thousand  tun  of  milk  ;  but  what  most  of  all  recommended  it, 
was  that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and  pot-herbs,  in  which  do 
person  then  living  could  any  way  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted  amidst  the 
wood  of  nightingales.  The  wood  was  made  up  of  such  fruit  trees 
and  plants  as  are  most  agreeable  to  the  several  kinds  of  singing 
birds ;  so  that  it  had  drawn  into  it  all  the  music  of  the  country, 
and  was  filled,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  with  the 
most  agreeable  concert  in  season. 

He  shewed  her  every  day  some  beautiful  and  surprising 
scene  in  this  new  region  of  wood-lands ;  and  as,  by  this  means, 
he  had  all  the  opportunities  he  could  wish  for  of  opening  his 
mind  to  her,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  upon  her  departure,  she 
made  hira  a  kind  of  promise,  and  gave  him  her  word  to  return 
him  a  positive  answer  in  less  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in  the  vallies, 
when  she  received  new  overtures,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
splendid  visit  from  Mishpach,  who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and 
had  built  a  great  city,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  Every 
house  was  made  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  nay  there  were 
some  that  were  leased  out  for  three  lives ;  so  that  the  quantity 
of  stone  and  timber  consumed  in  this  building  is  scarce  to  be 
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imagined  by  those  who  live  in  the  present  age  of  the  world. 
This  great  man  entertained  her  with  the  voice  of  musical  instru- 
ments, which  had  been  lately  invented,  and  danced  before  her  to 
the  sound  of  the  timbrel.  He  also  presented  her  with  several 
domestic  utensils  wrought  in  brass  and  iron,  which  had  been 
newly  found  out  for  the  conveniency  of  life.  In  the  mean  time, 
Shalum  grew  very  uneasy  with  himself,  and  was  sorely  displeased  at 
Hilpa,  for  the  reception  which  she  had  given  to  Mishpach,  insomuch 
that  he  never  wrote  to  her,  or  spoke  of  her,  during  a  whole  revo- 
lution of  Saturn ;  but  finding  that  this  intercourse  went  no  further 
than  a  visit,  he  again  renewed  his  addresses  to  her,  who,  during 
his  lobg  silence,  is  said  very  often  to  have  cast  a  wishing  eye 
upon  Mount  Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years  longer, 
between  Shalum  and  Mishpach ;  for  though  her  inclinations  favour- 
ed the  former,  her  interest  pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other. 
While  her  heart  was  in  this  unsettled  condition,  the  •following 
accident  happened,  which  determined  her  choice.  A  high  tower 
of  wood,  that  stood  in  the  city  of  Mishpach,  having  caught  fire  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a  few  days  reduced  the  whole  town  to 
ashes.  Mishpach  resolved  to  rebuild  the  place,  whatever  it 
should  cost  him ;  and,  having  already  destroyed  all  the  timber  of 
the  country,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  Shalum,  whose 
forests  were  now  two  hundred  years  old.  He  purchased  these 
woods  with  so  many  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  with 
such  a  vast  extent  of  fields  and  pastures,  that  Shalum  was  now 
grown  more  wealthy  than  Mishpach ;  and,  therefore  appeared  so 
charming  in  the  eyes  of  Zilpah's  daughter,  that  she  no  longer 
refused  him  in  marriage.  On  the  day  in  which  he  brought  her 
up  into  the  mountains,  he  raised  a  most  prodigious  pile  of  cedar, 
and  of  every  sweet  smelling  wood,  which  reached  above  three  hun- 
dred cubits  in  height :  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  m^rcb^^ 
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snd  Bheares  of  spikenard,  eDriching  it  with  eyerj  spicy  shnib, 
and  making  it  fat  with  the  gnms  of  his  plantations.  This  was 
the  burnt-offering  which  Shalum  offered  in  the  daj  of  his  espoa* 
sals  :  the  smoke  of  it  ascended  np  to  heaven,  and  filled  the  whole 
oountrj  with  incense  and  perfume.' 
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-Assiduo  labuntur  tempora  motn 


Non  fleetn  ac  flamen.    Nogae  enim  ooasistere  finmeo. 
Nee  levis  bora  potest :  scd  ut  unda  inipellitar  unda, 
TTrgctarque  prior  vcnienti,  nrgctque  priorem, 
Tempora  sic  fuginnt  parltcr,  pariterque  seqauntur; 
Et  nova  sunt  semper.    Nam  quod  fult  ante,  relictuin  est ; 
Fitqao  quod  haud  (Uerat :  momemtaqae  cnncta  oovantor. 

Or.  Mxr.  xr.  179 
£*en  times  are  fn  perpetual  flux,  and  ran, 
Like  rivers  from  their  fouDtaina,  roillDg  on. 
For  time,  no  more  tliaQ  streams,  is  at  a  staj  ; 
•    The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way : 

And  as  the  foantain  still  supplies  their  store, 
The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before ; 
Thus  in  sacceedve  coarse  the  mioutes  raxt, 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 
Still  moving,  ever  know :  for  former  things 
Are  laid  aside,,like abdicate<l  kings; 
And  ev>y  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
And  innovates  some  act,  till  then  unknown. 

Dbtdex. 

We  consider  infinite  space  as  an  expansion  without  a  circum- 
ference :  we  consider  eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that 
has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  In  our  speculations  of 
infinite  space,  we  consider  that  particular  place  in  which  we  exist, 
as  a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion.  In  our  speculations 
of  eternity,  we  consider  the  time  which  is  present  to  ns  as  the 

•  It  is  hard  to  eay,  whether  the  beauty  aod  novelty  of  the  sublect^  or 
the  oriental  cast  of  thought  and  expression,  so  finely  imitated  by  the  wri- 
ter, contributes  most  to  our  entertainment,  in  reading  these  two  papers. 
It  waa  difficult  to  preserve,  (as  the  author  has  done,)  an  air  of  seriousoesa, 
and  even  of  sublimity,  amidst  the  liveliest  strokes  of  humour. — H. 
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middle  which  divides  the  whole  line  into  two  equal  parts.  For 
this  reasoD,  many  witty  authors  compare  the  present  time  to  an 
isthmus  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  rises  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean,  immeasurably  diffused  on  either  side  of  it. 

Philosophy,  and  indeed  common  sense,  naturally  throws  eter- 
nity under  two  divisions ;  which  we  may  call  in  English,  that 
eternity  which  is  past,  and  that  eternity  which  is  to  come.  The 
learned  terms  of  eeternitas  a  parte  a?Uc,  and  (tlernitas  a  parte 
post,  may  be  more  amusing  to  the  reader,  but  can  have  no  other 
idea  affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  those  words, 
an  eternity  that  is  past,  and  an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  £ach 
of  these  eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme ;  or,  in  other 
w:ords,  the  former  has  an  end,  and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity  which  is  past,  re- 
serving that  which  is  to  come  for  the  subject  of  another  paper. 
The  nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind 
of  man  :  our  reason  demonstrates  to  us  that  it  *  has  been,'  but  at 
the  same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big  with  ab- 
surdity and  contradiction.  We  can  hap^e  no  other  conception 
of  any  duration  which  is  past,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once 
present,  and  whatever  was  once  present,  is  at  some  certain  dis- 
tance from  us ;  and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance  from  us, 
be   the  distance  never  so  remote,'  cannot  be  eternity.      The 

*  Be  the  distance  never  so  remote.  Some  have  thought  this  mode  of 
expression  incongruous  and  ungraromatical :  but,  never,  is  the  same  as 
not  ever ;  and  the  sentence  is  to  be  filled  up  thus — "  be  the  distance  not 
[near,  but]  ever  so  remote."  This,  then,  is  one  of  those  elliptical  forms  (see 
!Na  685)  which  are  to  be  explained,  by  observing  nicely  the  posture  of  the 
mind  in  discoursing,  (to  use  Mr.  Locke's  words)  and  not  by  attending  mere- 
ly to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  terms  employed.  For,  in  discoursing,  we 
love  to  contrast  our  ideas,  though  the  opposition  be  not  always,  or  but 
imperfectly,  expressed.  Never  so  remote',  if  we  regard  this  posture  of  the 
mind,  is,  tlierefore,  as  intelligible,  and  as  proper,  as — ever  so  remote — and, 
till  of  late,  was  more  commonly  used.  We  now  say — ever  so  remote — 
more  clearly,  indeed,  but  with  something  ]o»n  force :  for,  never  so,  implies 
an  effort,  or  vohomence  in  asserting,  which — rver  so — hna  nut.  However, 
as  perspicuity  Ih  tie  main  object  of  grammar,  I  acknowledge  it  t-c^  V^«« 
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very  notion  of  any  dnration^s  being  past,  implies  that  it  was  onoe 
present ;  for  the  idea  of  being  once  present,  is  actually  included 
in  the  idea  of  its  being  past.  This,  therefore,  is  a  depth  not  to 
be  sounded  by  human  understanding.  We  are  sure  that  there 
has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet  contradict  ourselves  when  we  mea- 
sure this  eternity  by  any  notion  which  we  can  frame  of  it. 

If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
difficulties  we  meet  with  in  our  conceptions  of  eternity,  proceed 
from  this  single  reason,  that  we  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any 
kind  of  duration,  than  that  by  which  we  ourselves,  and  all  other 
created  beings,  do  exist ;  which  is  a  successive  duration,  made 
up  of  past,  present,  and  to  come.  There  is  nothing  which  exists 
after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whose  existence  were  not  once 
actually  present,  and  consequently  may  be  reached  by  a  certain 
number  of  years  applied  to  it.  We  may  ascend  as  high  as  we 
please,  and  employ  our  Being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to  come, 
in  adding  millions  of  years  to  millions  of  years,  and  we  can  never 
come  up  to  any  fountain-head  of  duration,  to  any  beginning  in 
eternity :  but  at  the  satte  time  we  are  sure,  that  whatevef  was 
once  present,  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  numbers,  though  per- 
haps we  can  never  be  able  to  put  enough  of  them  together  for 
that  purpose.  We  may  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  may  be  actu- 
ally present  in  any  part  of  infinite  space,  which  does  not  lie  at  a 
certain  distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  infinite  duration 
was  once  actually  present,  and  does  not  also  lie  at  some  deter- 
mined distance  from  us.  The  distance  in  both  eases  may  be  im- 
measurable and  indefinite  as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reason  tells 
us  that  it  cannot  be  so  in  itself.  Here,  therefore,  is  that  diffi- 
culty which  human  understanding  is  not  capable  of  surmouting. 
We  are  sure  that  something  must  have  existed  from  eternity, 

good  general  rule,  to  avoid  not  only  real,  but  seeming  iacoogruities  of 
speech. — H. 
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and  are  at  the  same  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any  thing  which 
exists,  according  to  our  notion  of  existence,  can  have  existed 
from  eternity. 

It  is  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not  rolled  this  thought  in  his 
own  mind,  to  follow  in  such  an  abstracted  speculation ;  but  I 
have  been  the  longer  on  it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  demonstrative 
argument  of  the  Being  and  Eternity  of  a  God  :  and  though  there 
are  many  other  demonstrations  which  lead  us  to  this  great  truth, 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lay  aside  any  proofs  in  this  matter 
which  the  light  of  reason  has  suggested  to  us,  especially  when  it 
is  such  a  one  as  has  been  urged  by  men  famous  for  their  pene- 
tration and  force  of  understanding,  and  which  appears  altogether 
conclusive  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Having  thus  considered  that  eternity  which  is  past,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  idea  we  can  frame  of  it,  I  shall  now  draw  up  those 
several  articles  on  this  subject  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the 
light  of  reason,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  creed  of  a 
philosopher  in  this  great  point. 

First,  It  is  certain  that  no  being  could  have  made  itself; 
for  if  so,  it  must  have  acted  before  it  was,  which  is  a  contra- 
diction. 

Secondly,  That,  therefore,  some  being  must  have  existed 
from  all  Eternity. 

Thirdly,  That  whatever  exists  after  the  manner  of  created 
beings,  or,  according  to  any  notions  which  we  have  of  existence, 
could  not  have  existed  from  Eternity. 

Fourthly,  That  this  Eternal  Being  must  therefore  be  the 
great  Author  of  nature,  *  the  Ancient  of  days,'  who,  being  at  in- 
finite distance  in  his  perfections  from  all  finite  and  created  be- 
ings, exists  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  them,  and  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen,  who  would  not  be 
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thought  igDorant  of  any  thing,  have  pretended  to  explain  the 
manner  of  God's  existence,  bj  telling  us«  ^  That  he  coroprehends 
infinite  duration  in  every  moment ;  that  Eternity  is  with  him  a 
punctum  stans,  a  fixed  point ;  or,  which  is  as  good  sense,  an  In- 
finite Instant :  that  nothing  with  reference  to  his  existence  is 
either  past  or  to  come : '  To  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cowley 
alludes  in  his  description  of  heaven, 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  NOW  does  always  last 

For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  these  propositions  as  words 
that  ha\'e  no  ideas  annexed  to  them  ;  and  think  men  had  better 
own  their  ignorance,  than  advance  doctrines  by  which  they  mean 
nothing,  and  which  indeed  are  self-contradictory.  We  cannot 
be  too  modest  in  our  disquisitions,  when  we  meditate  on  him 
who  is  environed  with  so  much  glory  and  perfection,  who  is  the 
source  of  being,  the  fountain  of  all  that  existence  which  we  and 
his  whole  creation  derive  from  him.  Let  us,  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  humility,  acknowledge,  that  as  some  being  must  neces- 
sarily have  existed  from  eternity,  so  this  Being  does  exist  after 
an  incomprehensible  manner,  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  being  to 
have  existed  from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  notions  of  ex- 
istence. Revelation  confirms  these  natural  dictates  of  reason  in 
the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of  the  Divine  existence,  where  it 
tells  us,  that  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;  that 
he  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending; 
that  a  thousand  years  are  with  him  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as 
a  thousand  years ;  by  which,  and  the  like  expressions,  we  are 
taught  that  his  existence,  with  relation  to  time  or  duration,  is 
infinitely  different  from  the  existence  of  any  of  his  creatures, 
and  consequently  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  frame  any  ad- 
equate conceptions  of  it. 
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In  the  first  revelation  that  he  makes  of  his  own  Being,  he 
entitles  himself,  *  I  am  that  I  am ; '  and  when  Moses  desires  to 
know  what  name  he  shall  give  him  in  his  embassy  to  Pharaoh, 
he  bids  him  say  that,  '  I  am  hath  sent  you.'  Our  great  Creator, 
by  this  revelation  of  himself,  does  in  a  manner  exclude  every 
thing  else  from  a  real  existence,  and  distinguishes  himself  from 
his  creatures,  as  the  only  Being  which  truly  and  really  exists. 
The  ancient  Platonic  notion,  which  was  drawn  from  speculations 
of  eternity,  wonderfully  agrees  with  this  revelation  which  God 
has  made  of  himself  There  is  nothing,  say  they,  which  in 
reality  exists,  whose  existence,  as  we  call  it,  is  pieced  up  of  past, 
present  and  to  come.  Such  a  flitting  and  successive  existence  is 
rather  a  shadow  of  existence,  and  something  which  is  like  it, 
than  existence  itself  He  only  properly  exists  whose  existence 
is  entirely  present ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  who  exists  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  we  have  no 
idea  of 

I  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  one  useful  inference. 
How  can  we  sufl&ciently  prostrate  ourselves  and  fall  down  before 
our  Maker,  when  we  consider  that  ineffable  goodness  and  wisdom 
which  contrived  this  existence  fot  finite  natures  ?  What  must 
be  the  overflowings  of  that  good- will,  which  prompted  our  Crea- 
tor to  adapt  existence  to  beings,  in  whom  it  is  not  necessary  ? 
especially  when  we  consider,  that  he  himself  was  before  in  the 
compleat  possession  of  existence  and  of  happiness,  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  eternity.  What  man  can  think  of  himself  as  called 
out  and  separatcfd  from  nothing,  of  his  being  made  a  conscious,  a 
reasonable,  and  a  happy  creature,  in  short,  of  being  taken  in  as  a 
sharer  of  existence,  and  a  kind  of  partner  in  eternity,  without 
being  swallowed  up  in  wonder,  in  praise,  in  adoration !  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind  of  man,  and  rather  to  be  en- 
tertained in  the  secrecy  of  devotion  and  in  the  silence  of  the  soul, 
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than  to  be  expressed  by  words/  The  Supreme  Being  has  not 
given  us  powers  or  faculties  sufficient  to  extol  and  magnify  sudli 
•unutterable  goodness. 

It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to  us,  that  we  shall  be  always 
doing  what  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  which 
cannot  be  finished,  will,  however,  be  the  work  of  an  eternity. 
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Studiam  sine  dlvite  vena. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet  v.  409. 
Art  witboQt  a  Toin. 

Roscommon. 

I  LOOK  upon  the  play-house  as  a  world  within  itself  They 
have  lately  furnished  the  middle  region  of  it  with  a  new  set  of 
meteors,  in  order  to  give  the  sublime  to  many  modern  tragedies. 
I  was  there  last  winter  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new  thunder,^ 
which  is  much  more  deep  and  sonorous  than  any  hitherto  made 
use  of.  They  have  a  Salmoneus  behind  the  scenes,  who  plays  it 
off  with  great  success.  Their  lightnings  are  made  to  flash  more 
briskly  than  heretofore;  their  clouds  are  also  better  furbe- 
lowed,  and  more  voluminous ;  not  to  mention  a  violent  storm 
locked  up  in  a  great  chest  that  is  designed  for  the  Tempest. 

'Probably  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Dennis's  now  and  improved  method  of 
making  thunder. — V.  Tatler,  with  notes,  vol.  v.  3*74. — C. 

*  This  sublime  passacre,  with  many  others  of  the  like  stamp,  dispersed 
througli  Mr.  Addison's  Work>»,  may  let  us  see  how  unjust  the  observation 
is,  that  he  was  an  atjrecahle  writer  only.  I5ut  the  natural  turn,  and  easy 
perspicuity  of  liis  expression,  imposes  on  the  judi^nient,  when  we  would 
make  an  estimate  of  his  capacity.  There  is  so  little  effort  in  his  manner, 
that  he  appears  to  want  force  :  especially  to  those  who  have  formed  their 
idea  <>f  this  q'.iality,  on  some  later  models.  Such  will  tell  us,  that  this  at- 
tic writer,  has  not  the  nerves  of  Montes<pjicu,  or  the  pomp  of  Bolingbroke. 
Without  doubt.     But  neither  has  Livy  the  Convulsions  of  Tacitus,  nor 
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They  are  also  provided  with  above  a  dozen  showers  of  snow, 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  plays  of  many  unsuccessful 
poets  artificially  cut  and  shreded  for  that  use.  Mr.  Rimer's  Ed- 
gar is  to  fall  in  snow  at  the  next  acting  of  King  Lear,  in  order  to 
heighten,  or  rather  to  alleviate,  the  distress  of  that  unfortunate 
prince ;  and  to  serve  by  way  of  decoration  to  a  piece  which  that 
great  critic  has  written  against. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  wonder  that  the  actors  should  be  such  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  those  among  our  nation  who  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  critics,  since  it  is  a  rule  among  these 
gentlemen  to  fall  upon  a  play,  not  because  it  is  ill  written,  but 
because  it  takes.  Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
whatever  dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run,  must  of  necessity 
be  good  for  nothing ;  as  though  the  first  precept  in  poetry  were 
not  to  please.  Whether  this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  determination  of  those  who  are  better  judges  than  myself: 
if  it  does,  I  am  sure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  honour  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  established  it ;  few  of  their  pieces  having 
been  disgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  most  of  them  being 
80  exquisitely  written,  that  the  town  would  never  give  them  more 
than  one  night's  hearing. 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such  as  Aristotle  and 
Longinus  among  the  Greeks,  Horace  and  Quintilran  among  the 
Romans,  Boileau  and  Dacier  among  the  French.  But  it  is  our 
misfortune,  that  some  who  set  up  for  professed  critics  among  us 
are  so  stupid,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  put  ten  words  to- 
gether with  elegance  or  common  propriety,  and  withal  so  illiterate, 
that  they  have  no  taste  of  the  learned  languages,  and  therefore 
criticise  upon  old  authors  only  at  second-hand.  They  judge  of 
them  by  what  others  have  written,  and  not  by  any  notions  tlicy 
have  of  the  authors  themselves.  The  words  unity,  action,  senti- 
ment, and  diction,  pronounced  with  an  air  of  authority,  give  them  a 
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figure  among  unlearned  readers,  who  are  apt  to  believe  thej  are 
very  deep,  because  they  are  unintelligible.  The  ancient  critics  are 
full  of  the  praises  of  their  contemporaries ;  they  discover  beauties 
which  escaped  the  observation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find 
out  reasons  for  palliating  and  excusing  such  little  slips  and  over- 
sights as  were  committed  in  the  writings  of  eminent  authors.  On 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  smatterers  in  criticism  who  appear 
among  us,  make  it  their  business  to  vilify  and  depreciate  every 
now  production  that  gains  applause,  to  descry  imaginary  blemish- 
es, and  to  prove,  by  far-fetched  arguments,  that  what  passes  for 
beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece,  are  faults  and  errors.  In  short, 
th(;  writings  of  these  critics,  compared  with  those  of  the  ancients, 
are  like  the  works  of  the  sophists  compared  with  those  of  the  old 
philosophers. 

Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  laziness  and  ignorance  ; 
which  was  probably  the  reason,  that  in  the  heathen  mythologyj 
Momus  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Nox  and  Somnus,  of  Darkness 
and  Sleep.  Idle  men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  accom- 
plish or  distinguish  themselves,  are  very  apt  to  detract  from 
others ;  as  ignorant  men  are  very  subject  to  decry  those  beauties 
in  a  celebrated  work  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  discover.  Many 
of  our  sons  of  Momus,  who  dignify  themselves  by  the  name  of 
critics,  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  those  two  illustrious  an- 
cestors. They  are  often  led  into  those  numerous  absurdities,  in 
which  they  daily  instruct  the  people,  by  not  considering,  that. 
First,  There  is  sometimes  a  greater  judgment  shewn  in  deviating 
from  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  adhering  to  them ;  and.  Secondly, 
That  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius  who  is 
ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  the  works  of  a  little  ge- 
nius, who  not  only  knows,  but  scrupulously  observes  them.* 

•  Some  have  mnde  so  ridiciilons  nn  use  of  tliis  maxim,  as  to  conclude 
from  it,  that  to  be  knowing  in  the  rules  of  urt,  is  the  mark  of  a  little  geniu«» 
and  to  transgress  them  all,  the  glory  of  a  great  one. — H. 
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First,  Wc  may  often  take  notice  of  men  who  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  notwithstanding 
chuse  to  depart  from  thorn  on  extraordinary  occasions.  I  could 
give  instances  out  of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity  who  have 
shewn  their  judgment  in  this  particular,  and  purposely  receded 
from  an  established  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has  made  way  for 
a  much  higher  beauty  than  the  observation  of  such  a  rule  would 
have  been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  the  noblest  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture and  statuary,  both  ancient  and  modern,  know  very  well 
that  there  are  frequent '  deviations  from  art  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters,  which  have  produced  a  much  nobler  effect  than 
a  more  accurate  and  exact  way  of  proceeding  could  have  done. 
This  often  arises  from  what  the  Italians  call  the  g^isto  grande  in 
these  arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the  sublime  in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  not  seem  sensible  that  there 
is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  art,  than  in  those  of  a  little  genius  who  knows  and 
observes  them.  It  is  of  these  men  of  genius  that  Terence  speaks, 
in  opposition  to  the  little  artificial  cavillers  of  his  time  : 

Quorum  aemulari  exoptat  negligentiam 
Potii^s  qudm  istorum  obscuram  diligentiam. 

*  Whose  negligence  be  would  rather  imitate,  than 
these  men's  obscure  dib'gence.* 

A  critic  may  have  the  same  consolation  in  the  ill  success  of  his 
play,  as  Dr.  South  tells  us  a  physician  has  at  the  death  of  a  pa- 
tient, That  he  was  killed  secundetn  arteyn.  Our  inimitable 
Shakespear  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid 
critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays,  where 
there  is  not- a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any  produc- 
tion of  a  modem  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  violated  ? 
Shakespear  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry,  and 
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may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pjrrhns's  ring,  which,  as  Plinj 
tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the  veins 
of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without  any 
help  from  art.* 


No.  598.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24. 

Jamne  Igitnr  kadas,  quod  de  sapientlbas  alter 
Ridebat,  quotjes  a  limine  movcrat  unam 
Protuleratqao  pedom ;  flobat  contrarliu  alter  ? 

Jut.  Sat  x.  28. 
Will  yo  not  now  the  pair  of  e>agcs  praise, 
Wbotho  same  end  pursued  by  several  ways? 
One  pityM,  one  cond*>mn*d,  the  woeful  times; 
One  Iaugh*d  at  fuUies,  one  lamented  crimes. 

Dbtden. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the  serious,  who, 
both  of  them,  make  a  very  good  figure  in  the  species,  so  long  as 
they  keep  their  respective  humours  from  degenerating  into  the 
neighbouring  extreme  ;  there  being  a  natural  tendency  in  the  one 
to  a  melancholy  moroseness,  and  in  the  other  to  a  fantastic 
levity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very  amiable,  whilst  they 
diffuse  a  cheerfulness  through  conversation  at  proper  seasons  and 
on  proper  occasions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  grievance  to 
society,  when  they  infect  every  discourse  with  insipid  mirth,  and 
turn  into  udicule  such  subjects  as  arc  not  suited  to  it.  For 
though  laughter  is  looked  upon  by  the  philosophers  as  the  pro- 
perty of  reason,  the  excess  of  it  has  been  always  considered  as 
the  mark  of  folly. 

*  This  18  the  prettiest  and  jimtcst  coinplitrjcnt  that  was  ever  paid 
to  our  great  poet.  For,  tlioui^li  all  the  seeds  of  poetry  are  k)  be  found  in 
liis  worKs,  it  is  only  tor  tlie  tnie  critic  to  point  them  out,  and  tell  us  which 
they  are:  just  as  what  we  call  J.iisii*  Xaturce  owe  much  of  their  beauty, 
au<i  sometimes.,  in  a  manner,  their  existence;  to  the  ta^to  and  ingenuity  of 
the  virtuoso. — K. 
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On  the  other  side,  seriousness  has  its  beauty  whilst  it  is  at- 
tended with  cheerfulness  and  humanity,  and  does  not  come  in 
unseasonably  to  pall  the  good  humour  of  those  with  whom  we 
converse. 

These  two  sets  of  men,  notwithstanding  they  each  of  them 
shine  in  their  respective  characters,  are  apt  to  bear  a  natural 
aversion  and  antipathy  to  one  another. 

What  is  more  usual,  than  to  hear  men  of  serious  tempers, 
and  austere  morals,  enlarging  upon  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the 
young  and  gay  part  of  the  species  ;  whilst  they  look  with  a  kind 
of  horror  upoH  such  pomps  and  diversions  as  are  innocent  in 
themselves,  and  only  culpable  when  they  draw  the  mind  too 
much? 

I  could  not  but  smile  upon  reading  a  passage  in  the  account 
which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  his  own  life,  wherein  he  represents  it 
as  a  great  blessing,  that  in  his  youth  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
getting  a  place  at  court. 

'  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  levity  of  temper  takes  a 
man  off  his  guard,  and  opens  a  pass  to  his  soul  for  any  tempta- 
tion that  assaults  it.  It  favours  all  the  approaches  of  vice,  and 
weakens  all  the  resistance  of  virtue.  For  which  reason  a  re- 
nowned statesman  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  after  having  retired 
from  court  and  public  "business,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  duties  of  religion ;  when  any  of  his  old  friends  used  to  visit 
him,  had  still  this  word  of  advice  in  his  mouth,  '  Be  serious.' 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  cast  of  mind,  speaking  of 
the  great  advantage  of  a  serious  and  composed  temper,  wishes, 
very  gravely,  that  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  he  had  Trophon- 
ius's  cave  in  his  possession;  which,  says  he,  would  contribute 
more  to  the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the  workhouses  and 
bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  very  particular  description  of  this  cave  in  PausA.- 


i^ 
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nias,  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  huge  oren, 
and  had  many  particular  circumstaoces,  which  disposed  the  per* 
son  who  was  in  it  to  be  more  pensive  and  thoughtful  than  ordi- 
nary ;  insomuch  that  no  man  was  ever  observed  to  laugh  all  his 
life  after,  who  had  once  made  his  entry  into  this  cave.  It  was 
usual  in  those  times,  when  any  one  carried  a  more  than  ordinary 
gloominess  in  his  features,  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  like  one 
just  come  out  of  Trophonius's  cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  more  merry  complexion  have 
been  no  less  severe  on  the  opposite  party ;  and  have  had  one  ad- 
vantage above  them,  that  they  have  attacked  them  with  more 
turns  of  wit  and  humour. 

After  all,  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his  own  disposal,  I  think 
he  would  not  chusc  to  be  of  either  of  these  parties ;  since  the 
most  perfect  character  is  that  which  is  formed  out  of  both  of 
them.  A  man  would  neither  chuse  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon ; 
human  nature  is  not  so  miserable,  as  that  we  should  be  always 
melancholy ;  nor  so  happy,  as  that  we  should  be  always  merry. 
In  a  word,  a  man  should  not  live  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  the 
world ;  nor,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it. 


No.  COO.    WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29. 

Solcmqao  sunm,  sua  pidera  norttnt. 

ViEO.  >En.  vL  641. 
Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  sun,  thej  know. 

Dbyden. 

I  HAVE  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  examining  the 
opinions  which  men  of  different  religion,  different  ages,  and  dif- 
ferent countries,  have  entertained  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  state  of  happiness  which  they  promise  them- 
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selves  in  another  world.  For  whatever  prejudices  and  errors 
human  nature  lies  under ;  we  find  that  either  reason,  or  tradition 
from  our  first  parents,  has  discovered  to  all  people  something  in 
these  great  points  which  bears  analogy  to  truth,  and  to  the  doc- 
trines opened  to  us  by  divine  revelation.  I  was  lately  discours- 
ing on  this  subject  with  a  learned  person  who  has  been  very 
much  conversant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  western  parts 
of  Afric'  Upon  his  conversing  with  several  in  that  country,  he 
tells  me  that  their  notions  of  heaven,  or  of  a  future  state  of  hap- 
piness, is  this,  ^  That  every  thing  we  there  wish  for  will  imme- 
diately present  itself  to  us.  We  find,  (say  they)  our  souls  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  require  variety,  and  are  not  capable  of 
being  always  delighted  with  the  same  objects.  The  Supreme 
Being,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  taste  of  happiness 
which  he  has  planted  in  the  soul  of  man,  will  raise  up  from  time 
to  time,  (say  they)  every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  humour 
to  be  pleased  with.  If  we  wish  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers,  among 
running  streams  or  falls  of  water,  we  shall  immediately  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  as  we  desire.  If  we  would 
be  entertained  with  music  and  the  melody  of  sounds,  the  concert 
rises  upon  our  wish,  and  the  whole  region  about  us  is  filled  with 
harmony.  In  short,  every  desire  will  be  followed  by  fruition, 
and  whatever  a  man's  inclination  directs  him  to,  will  be  present 
with  him.  Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  Supreme  Power  creates 
in  conformity  to  our  wishes,  or  whether  he  only  produces  such  a 
change  in  our  imagination,  as  makes  us  believe  ourselves  conver- 
sant among  those  scenes  which  delight  us.  Our  happiness  will 
be  the  same,  whether  it  proceed  from  external  objects,  or  from  the 
impressions  of  the  Deity  upon  our  own  private  fancies.'  This  is 
the  account  which  I  have  received  from  my  learned  friend.    Not- 

'  Some  suppose  his  father. — ^V.  vol.  Ist,  p.  14 ;  and  if  eo,  this  paper  was 
written  long  before  it  was  published,  for  L.  Addison  died  1708. — G. 
VOL.  y.— **" 
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withstanding  this  system  of  belief  be  in  general  very  chimerical 
and  yisionary,  there  is  something  sublime  in  its  manner  of  con- 
sidering the  influence  of  a  Divine  Being  on  a  human  souL  It  has 
also,  like  most  other  opinions  of  the  heathen  world  upoi(^  these 
important  points,  it  has,  I  say,  its  foundation  in  truth,  as  it  sup- 
poses the  souls  of  good  men  after  this  life  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  happiness,  that  in  this  state  there  will  be  no  barren  hopes, 
nor  fruitless  wishes,  and  that  we  shall  enjoy  every  thing  we  can 
desire.  But  the  particular  circumstance  which  I  am  most  pleased 
with  in  this  scheme,  and  which  arises  from  a  just  reflection  upon 
human  nature,  is  that  variety  of  pleasures  which  it  supposes 
the*  souls  of  good  men  will  be  possessed  of  in  another  world. 
This  I  think  highly  probable  from  the  dictates  both  of  reason 
and  revelation.  The  soul  consists  of  many  faculties,  as  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  outward  and 
inward ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  the  soul  can  exert  her- 
self in  many  different  ways  of  action.  She  can  understand,  will, 
imagine,  see,  and  hear,  love,  and  discourse,  and  apply  herself  to 
many  other  the  like  exercises  of  different  kinds  and  natures ;  but 
what  is  more  to  be  considered,  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
most  exquisite  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  exercise  of  any 
of  these  its  powers,  when  they  are  gratified  with  their  proper  ob- 
jects ;  she  can  be  entirely  happy  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  mem- 
ory, the  sight,  the  hearing,  or  any  other  mode  of  perception. 
Every  faculty  is  a  distinct  taste  in  the  mind,  and  hath  objects 
accommodated  to  its  proper  relish.  Doctor  Tillotson  somewhere 
says,  that  be  will  not  presume  to  determine  in  what  consists  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed,  because  God  Almighty  is  capable  of 
making  the  soul  happy  by  ten  thousand  different  ways.  *  Besides 
those  several  avenues  to  pleasure  which  the  soul  is  endowed  with 
in  this  life ;  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many 
eminent  divines,  but  there  may  be  new  faculties  in  the  souls  of 
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good  men  mad©  perfect,  m  well  as  now  sons^js  io  tbeir  glorified 
bodiefi.  Tbii  we  are  sore  of,  that  ihote  will  be  new  objects 
offered  to  all  tlioBO  fa(?uHit>3  wbicb  ar<?  essetitial  to  us- 

W©  aro^  llkewiBe,  to  take  nolicc,  tliat  every  partLcukr  fac^ltjp 
is  capable  of  baiiig  emplojed  on  &  verj  great  yariety  of  object*. 
Ti^  uuderatamiiiig,  for  example,  may  be  Iiappj  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  moral^  natural^  mathematioal^  and  other  kluds  of  tmth. 
The  memory,  likewise,  may  turn  itself  to  an  infinite  multitude 
of  objects,  especially  when  the  sotil  nhall  have  passed  through 
the  space  of  many  millions  of  years,  and  shall  reflect  with  plea- 
sure on  the  days  of  eternity.  Every  other  faculty  may  be  con* 
aider ed  m  the  same  extent. 

We  cahnot  question^  but  that  the  happiness  of  a  soul  will  he 
adtHjuate  to  its  nature^  and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any  facul* 
ties  which  are  to  lie  useless  and  unemployed.  The  happiness  is 
to  be  the  happincos  of  the  whole  man,  and  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive to  ourselves  the  happiness  of  the  soul^  whilst  any  one  of  iti 
faculties  is  in  the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.  The  happiness  may 
be  of  a  more  exalted  natnrej  in  proportion  as  the  faetiltj  cm- 
ployed  is  so  \  but  as  the  whole  soul  acts  in  tho  exertion  of  any 
of  its  particular  powers^  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in  the  pleasure 
which  arises  from  any  of  its  particular  acts.  For  notwithstond- 
ingT  as  hm  been  before  hinted,  and  as  it  has  been  taken  notice 
of  by  one  of  the  greatest  modern  philosophers,  we  divide  the  soul 
into  eeveral  powers  and  faeultieB,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the 
soul  itself^  since  it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remembers^  understands^ 
'V^illsj  or  imaginca.  Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  un- 
derstauding,  will,  inisginationj  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the 
better  enabling  ua  to  express  ourselves  in  such  abstracted  snb* 
jeeta  of  speculation,  not  that  thurc  is  any  such  division  in  the 
soul  itself 

Seeing  then  that  the  soul  has  many  different  fiicuIii^a^Q^^W 
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other  words,  many  different  ways  of  acting ;  that  it  can  be  in- 
tensely pleased,  or  made  happy,  by  all  these  different  faculties, 
or  ways  of  acting ;  that  it  may  be  endowed  with  several  latent 
faculties,  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  exert ;  that 
we  cannot  believe  the  soul  is  endowed  with  any  faculty  which  is 
of  no  use  to  it ;  that  whenever  any  one  of  these  faculties  is  tran- 
scendently  pleased,  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  happiness ;  and  in 
the  last  place,  considering  that  the  happiness  of  another  world  is 
to  be  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man ;  who  can  question,  but 
that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking 
of;  and  that  this  fulness  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those 
pleasures  which  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving. 

We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  doctrine,  if  we  ob- 
serve the  nature  of  variety,  with  regard  to  the  mind  of  man. 
The  soul  does  not  care  to  be  always  in  the  same  bent.  The 
faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  receive  an  additional 
pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  those  objects,  about  which  they  are 
conversant. 

Revelation,  likewise,  very  much  confirms  this  notion,  under 
the  different  views  which  it  gives  us  of  our  future  happiness. 
In  the  description  of  the  throne  of  God,  it  represents  to  us  all 
those  objects  which  are  able  to  gratify  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion. In  very  many  places,  it  intimates  to  us  all  the  happiness 
which  the  understanding  can  possibly  receive  in  that  state,  where 
all  things  shall  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  shall  know,  even  as  we 
are  known  ;  the  raptures  of  devotion,  of  divine  love,  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  our  Blessed  Saviour,  with  an  innumerable 
host  of  angels,  and  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  are 
likewise  revealed  to  us  in  several  parts  of  the  holy  writings 
There  are  also  mentioned  those  hierarchies,  or  governments,  in 
which  the  blessed  shall  bo  ranged  one  above  another,  and  in 
whicli  we  may  be  sure  a  great  part  of  our  happiness  will  likewise 
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coniist ;  for  it  will  not  be  there  aa  in  this  world,  where  erery  one 
is  siming  at  power  and  superiority  ;  but  on  the  eontrary,  every 
one  will  ind  that  station  the  most  proper  for  him  la  which  he  li 
plKcedf  and  will  probably  think  that  he  could  not  h^ve  been  ao 
happy  in  any  other  atation.  TheBe,  and  many  other  particnlars, 
are  marked  in  divine  revelatiouj  aa  the  several  ingredients  of  onr 
happiueis  in  heaven,  which  all  iniply  Buch  a  variety  of  joys,  and 
6uoh  a  gratification  of  the  aonl  In  all  its  di^erent  faeoitiosj  as  I 
have  been  here  mentioning. 

Botiie  of  the  rabbms  teU  ns,  that  the  cherub ime  are  a  set  of 
angels  who  know  most,  and  the  seraphims  a  set  of  angeU  who 
love  most.  Whether  this  distinction  be  not  altogether  imagiW' 
ary^  I  shall  not  here  examine ;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
among  the  spirits  of  good  men,  there  may  be  some  one  who  will 
be  more  ploasied  with  the  employment  of  one  faculty  than  of  an* 
other ^  and  this,  perhaps,  according  to  those  innocent  and  yirtnona 
habits  or  inclinations  which  have  here  taken  the  deepest  root. 

I  might  here  apply  thia  consideration  to  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men,  with  relation  to  the  pain  which  they  shall  suffer  in  every 
one  of  their  faculties^  and  the  respective  miseries  whieh  ahaU  ho 
appropriated  to  each  faculty  in  particular.  But  leaving  this  to 
the  reflection  of  my  readera^  I  shall  conclude^  with  observing  how 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice  in  the 
being  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  ua,  for  having  made  the  soul 
susceptible  of  pleaanre  by  ao  many  different  ways.  We  see  by 
what  a  variety  of  passages,  joy  and  gladness  may  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  man.  How  wonderfully  a  human  spirit  is  framed, 
to  imbibe  its  proper  saliafaetious,  and  taste  the  goodness  of  i(§ 
Creator.  Wo  may,  therefore,  look  into  ourselves  with  rapture 
and  amazement^  and  camiot  sufficiently  express  our  gratitude  to 
him,  who  has  enoompassed  ua  with  such  profusion  of  blesstogSi 
and  opened  in  us  so  many  oapaeities  of  enjoying  them* 
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There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  that  Qod  has  designed 
us  for  a  state  of  future  happiness,  and  for  that  heaven  which  he 
has  revealed  to  us,  than  that  he  has  thus  naturally  qualified  the 
soul  for  it,  and  made  it  a  being  capable  of  receiving  so  much 
bliss.  He  would  never  have  made  such  faculties  in  vain,  and 
have  endowed  us  with  powers  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  on 
such  objects  as  are  suited  to  them.  It  is  very  manifest,  by  the 
inward  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapted 
^  them  to  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasures  and  gratifications,  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  life.  We  should,  therefore,  at  all 
times,  take  care  that  we  do  not  disappoint  this  his  gracious  pur- 
pose and  intention  towards  us,  and  make  those  faculties  which  he 
formed  as  so  many  qualifications  for  happiness  and  rewards,  to 
be  the  instruments  of  pain  and  punishment.* 

•  The  speculations,  from  No.  667,  that  is,  from  the  time  when  the  Spec- 
tatorial  Club  was  dissolved,  are  extremely  well  written ;  but  we  may  ob- 
serve of  them  all,  that  they  turn  on  general  subjects,  and  are  such  as 
might  have  found  a  place  in  any  other  paper,  as  well  as  this.  So  that  it 
was  high  time  to  drop  the  name  of  Spectator,  and  to  continue  these  essays 
on  a  diiaferent  plan.— H. 
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